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NOTICE     BY    THE    PUBLISHER. 

Ix  annoancing  tliis  publication  for  the  gentlomen  above  namedf  aa  Joint  Editon. 
the  Publisher  deems  it  proper  to  state  that  the  Editors  are  regarded  bj  large  circle* 
of  literary  fHends  and  others  as  possessing  peculiar  qualities  and  facilities  for  their 
work. 

Dr.  Peters  has  been  long  known  to  the  American  public  as  sustaining  important 
and  efficient  relations  to  our  religious  and  literary  institutions,  and  was  distin* 
guiahed  as  E<litor.  for  some  years,  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository  and  of  the 
American  Ecleetie.  the  plan  of  which  originated  with  him. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard  is  extensively  and  favorably  known  as  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  has  travelled  abrocid  in  the  service 
of  tho«e  States,  and  has  collected  the  most  ample  library  relating  to  educatkni 
which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  this  countr>'.  He  has  also  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation, both  American  and  European,  by  liis  useful  and  popular  works  on  School' 
Architedure  and  on  National  F!ducaiion  in  Europe,  which  are  commanding  extensive 
sales  at  home  and  abroad,  and  concerning  the  latter  of  which  the  Westminster  Re- 
view remarks :  "  With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be 
available  for  the  improvement  of  LMlucational  plans  in  his  own  country,  ho  has 
collected  and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  fouud 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.** 

In  the  hands  of  the^  gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Journal  will 
be  ably  conducted,  and  that  it  will  meet  the  national  demand  for  such  a  work. 

TiiiES  OP  Publication,  and  Terms. 

The  American  Jbvmal  of  Edu^ion  and  CoUege  Review  will  be  published 
numthly,  making  twelve  Numbers  in  a  year,  of  not  less  than  an  average  of  80  pages 
each,  coDStituting  an  annual  volume  of  960  pages  or  more.  The  first  year  of  the 
JounuJ  win  be  reckoned  from  tlio  first  of  January  next.  But  the  first  Number 
win  be  issued  in  advance,  and  will  bo  ready  for  8ul>scribers  early  in  Aug^ust. 

p^  Each  Number  will  be  embellished  with  an  engraved  portrait,  or  with  wood- 
cuts of  buildings  and  other  prcpsratk>ns  for  educational  purposes. 

p^  The  subscription-price  is  Threb  Dollars  per  annum,  patablb  nr  ad- 
TAVOl^  or  CO  reoeptioQ  of  the  first  Number  by  the  subscriber. 
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Any  person  forwarding  subscriptions  for /our  copies^  and  payment  for  the  same 
shall  receive  ajifth  copy  gratis ;  and  liberal  allowances  will  be  made  to  agents  who 
procure  larger  numbers. 

It  is  hoped  that  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education,  will 
aid  us  in  conmiending  this  work  to  their  friends  and  others,  by  voluntary  agencies 
for  this  purpose. 

Adyertisemknts. 

It  is  proposed  to  append  to  each  Number  of  The  American  Joumai  of  Education 
and  College  Review^  a  sheet,  with  two  columns  on  a  page,  for  the  advertisement  of 
Schools  and  other  Educational  Institutions. 

An  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be  inserted  in  one  No.  for  One  DoUar^  in  ^tx 
No8.  for  Five  Dollars,  and  in  twelve  Kos.  for  Ei^ht  Dollars,  paid  in  advance,  or  on 
the  first  insertion.  Or  if  the  person  advertising  will  forward  two  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  one  insertion,  with  pa3rment  for  the  same,  or  eight  subscriptions  for  twelve 
insertions,  he  shall  bo  entitled  to  advertise  as  above  without  charge. 

Persons  wishing  employment  as  teachers,  may  advertise  at  the  same  rate. 

For  lar^'cr  advertisements,  charges  will  be  proportional. 

Jgr  Tliose  who  desire  to  advertise  in  our  second  Number — which  will  be  exten- 
sively circulated — will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  their  orders  early  to  the  Publisher, 
with  payment  inclosed,  to  insure  insertion. 

As  this  work  is  designed  to  circulate  among  those— in  city  and  country,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  land — who  are  interested  in  education,  and  who  have  sons  and 
daughters  for  school,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  a  most  desirable  vehicle  for  standing 
notices  of  this  kind. 

Our  sheet  will  also  bo  open  for  advertisements  of  books,  school  apparatus^  etc.,  on 
reasonable  terms. 

All  remittances  of  subscriptions  and  payments,  and  all  letters  concerning  the 
oiroulation  and  sale  of  the  work,  should  be  directed  to  N.  A.  Calkins,  Publisher, 
348  Broadway,  New- York. 

All  other  communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editors,  or  to  the  title  of  the 

Work,  at  the  same  office. 

N.  A.  OAIiKINS,  Publuha-, 

348  Broadway,  New- York. 
Kew-Torkj  August,  1855. 


A    CARD    BY    THE    EDITORS. 

For  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  The  American  Journal  of  Education  and 
CoUege  Review^  the  undersigned  would  earnestly  request  all  Presidents  of  Col- 
leges and  of  Professional  Schools  —  Theological,  Medical,  and  Legal — and  all 
Principals  of  Academies  and  of  Classical  Scientific,  Agricultural,  and  Artistic 
Schools — public  and  private,  for  males  and  females — ^to  send  us  their  catalogues  and 
circulars,  and  schedules  of  conmiencement  and  anniversary  exercises,  for  1855, 
and  hereafter  as  often  as  publislied ;  also.  Triennial  Catalogues  and  all  published 
inaugural,  baccalaureate,  and  other  addresses  before  the  institutions  referred  to, 
or  b^re  societies  connected  with  the  same ;  and  all  printed  documents  and  state- 
ments relating  to  their  origin,  endowment  and  history.  And  the  Superintendents 
and  other  State  officers  of  Public  Instruction,  town  and  city  School  Committees,  the 
Secretaries  of  all  Education  Boards  and  Societies,  and  of  all  Teachers'  Associations, 
are  also  earnestly  solicited  to  send  us  their  reports  and  addresses. 

We  shall  also  be  happy  to  receive  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional teacher  not  contained  in  any  printed  catalogue  or  circular. 

A.  Petkbs, 

New-Ydrky  August,  1855.  H.  Barkard. 
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Thk  design  of  The  American  Journal  of  Education  and  Collioi 
Reyisw  will  be  at  once  to  serve  the  friends  of  Education  as  a  vehide 
of  intelligence,  and  to  provide  a  medium  of  inter-<x)mmunication  for 
Collies,  Academies,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  other  Educa- 
tional Institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Editors  would  also  respectfully  proffer  their  work — for  the 
same  purposes — to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  education,  in  Canada, 
and  throughout  the  American  Continent.  They  cherish  the  hope,  in- 
deed, that  its  influence  will  be  efficient  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
brotherhood  of  Christian  nations  in  the  sublime  work  of  educating 
the  human  race  to  knowledge,  truth,  and  right. 

Is  it  not  manifest,  at  a  glance,  that  such  a  work  is  greatly  needed  1 
There  are  well-conducted  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education,  in  several  of  the  States  ;  and  they  are  accomplishing  great 
good  in  limited  spheres.  But,  in  respect  to  our  higher  institutions 
and  the  united  influence  which  they  ought  to  exert  in  educating  the 
nation,  there  is  a  chasm  in  our  periodical  literature.  A  wide  field, 
rich  in  materials,  is  yet  unoccupied  by  any  periodical  of  sufficiently 
comprehensive  range  to  answer  the  purposes  here  proposed.  Our  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  professional  schools  are  numerous ;  and  they  are 
not,  and  can  not  be  clustered  together,  as  in  the  old  Universities  of 
Europe.  They  are  separated  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  tendency  of  academical  employment  is  to  isola- 
tion, and  that  the  Faculties  and  guardians  of  these  institutions  have 
no  recc^ized  organ  for  concentrating  information,  or  for  the  mutual 
discussion  of  the  many  topics  which  are  of  common  interest  to  them 
all,  and  it  is  easily  seen  how  sadly  destitute  they  are  of  the  best  fa- 
cilities for  exerting  those  reciprocal  influences,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  their  harmonious  and  effective  cooperation,  in  the  great 
work  to  which  their  dissociated  labors  are  now  directed.  The  admin- 
istrators also,  and  superintendents  of  our  various  systems  of  Common 
School  instruction,  of  Free  Academies,  and  of  State  Universities  are 
acting  in  separate  spheres,  and  have  no  common  organ  of  sufficient 
scope  and  circulation  to  combine  and  nationalize  their  endeavors. 
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7%«  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review  will  aim 
to  supply  these  deficiencies.  It  will  be  open  to  a  free  discussion  of 
all  subjects  relating  to  the  andowment,  government,  and  instruction  of 
Colleges,  both  literarj  and  professional ;  Agricultural,  Artistic,  and 
Scientific  Schools ;  Academies  and  Classical  Institutes,  Male  and  Fe- 
male; Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind;  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  administration  of  Publili  Instruction,  in  all  its  forms. 
It  will  furnish  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistical  information  rela- 
tive to  education  in  our  own  and  other  countries;  will  record  the 
names  of  Faculties,  Principals,  and  Teachers,  with  important  appoint- 
ments, changes,  and  deaths,  and  memoirs  of  eminent  Profe^ors  and 
Instructors,  and  of  distinguished  Founders,  Patrons,  and  Administra- 
tors of  education&l  institutions,  societies,  and  systems ;  will  give  brief 
and  reliable  notices  and  reviews  of  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools,  and  of  such  as  are  judged  especially  valuable  for 
College  and  School  Libraries.  In  short,  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  truly  national  in  its  scope — acceptable  and  useful  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  Common-School  Education,  and  of  the  higher 
departments  of  instruction — a  source  of  reliable  intelligence,  a  bond 
of  sympathy,  and  a  medium  of  cooperation  for  all  educational  in- 
stitutions, systems  and •  associations  in  our  land. 

In  respect  to  its  religious  character  and  aim,  this  Journal  and  Re- 
view will  be  conducted  on  principles  entirely  catholic,  maintaining 
the  importance  of  moral  and  Christian  culture  in  all  systems  and  stages 
of  education,  and  reporting  the  progress  of  religion  in  Colleges  and 
other  Institutions,  but  avoiding  the  expression  of  denominational  pre- 
ferences. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  this  undertaking  by  the  undersigned,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  we  have  been  led  to  it  by  circumstances  and  re- 
lations, which  encouraged  each  of  us  to  contemplate  the  publication  of 
uch  a  work.  Both  in  the  "Western  College  Society"  and  in  the 
*^ American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  with 
which  we  are  respectively  connected,  the  subject  of  a  Periodical,  of  the 
general  scope  here  proposed,  had  been  discussed  and  favored ;  and  in 
the  College  Society  measures  had  been  taken  to  commence  its  publi- 
cation, which  have  been  relinquished  in  favor  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Each  of  us  had,  accordingly,  matured  his  plan,  and  was  ready 
to  issue  proposals,  while  we  were  yet  unapprised  of  each  other's  inten- 
tiona.  Our  plans,  however,  being  in  some  respects  the  same,  and  in 
others  diverse,  by  reason  of  the  different  stand-points  from  which  we 
had  surveyed  the  field,  a  conference  has  convinced  us  that  a  combina- 
tion of  these  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship,  will  enable  us  to  construct 
a  Work  far  more  comprehensive,  and  better  adapted  to  subserve  all 
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the  interests  of  Education  in  our  whole  country,  than  either  of  us 
al<Hie  could  have  hoped  to  produce.  We  are  encouraged  also  to  pre- 
sume that,  from  our  somewhat  extended  acquaintance,  and  from  our 
experience  in  Editorial  labors,  we  shall  not  fail  to  furnish  a  Periodical, 
on  the  plan  here  proposed,  which  Teachers  generally,  and  the  friends  of 
Education  in  all  the  States,  will  desire  to  possess. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  having  conferred  with  a  number  of 
distinguished  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Faculties  of  Colleges  and 
other  institutions,  and  with  the  administration  of  public  instruction, 
they  encourage  us  to  expect  their  cordial  and  earnest  cooperation. 
Measures  have  been  adopted  to  secure  pledges  of  contributions  to  the 
work,  anc^no  doubt  is  entertained  that  its  pages  will  be  enriched  by 
the  productions  of  our  best  and  most  practised  writers  on  Education. 

Absalom  Peters,  )  z:,  ,.^ 
Henrt  Barnard,  f  ^*'^'- 

P.  Su — Our  apology  for  the  early  issue  of  the  first  Number  is,  that  the  matter  of 
it — through  ftcUities  afforded  by  the  "American  Association  for  the  Adyancementof 
Educatioii" — was  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard  previous  to  tlie  combination  of  our 
plana  Its  arrangement  is  peculiar,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader, 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  to  be  ri^prarded  an  a  specimen  of  ftittirc  numbers.  Its 
contents,  however,  and  the  names  by  which  it  \a  Iionored,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
acceptable  to  subflcribers,  as  a  pledge  ef  the  ubillty  with  which  the  work  may  be 
expected  to  be  sustained.  ^ 

Our  second  Number  wiU  be  issued  in  November,  leaving  ten  Numbers  to  be 
supplied  during  the  year,  after  the  first  of  January  next.  This  delay  will  enable 
us  to  make  thorough  preparation  for  our  work,  and  to  secure,  both  in  contributions 
and  sobecriptions,  the  means  of  making  it  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  hasty  publication. 
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Is  the  great  edacational  movement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especially  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  series  of  publicatiouB,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  ever}'  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion  ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Centred  Agency  far  the 
tnereate  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  ABSOciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.*  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  refleo- 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  &c.,  for  1854,  p.  134. 
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lions  and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  insti  tat  ions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso* 
ciation  should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  Held,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former ;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  particular  treatises,  by  persons  or 
institutions  interested  in  the  same,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  ^^  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Canirihuitons  to  the  H%$tory  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic SchooUy  and  other  mean$  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
Stateif*  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Habtfobd,  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  8.  After  mach  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Edneation  was  in  type,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Absalom 
Fetm»  D.  D.,  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  b 
him  under  the  title  of  The  College  Review,  which  has  led  to  the  combination  of 
our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Education  aud  Collxob  Betibw. 


THE 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION 

rOR  THE 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, originated  in  a  '•Convention*  of  the  Friends  of  Common  Schools 
and  of  Universal  Education,"  which  met  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  17lh,  18th  and  19th  of  December,  1849,  and,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  August,  1850,  with  the  following  Board  of 

Orficers  for  1849. 

HORACE  MANN,  of  Massachusetts,  President. 

JosKPH  Hkxrt,  of  Washington  City,  Viee-Prendent. 

John  Griscom ,  of  New  Jersey,  *' 

Samuel  Lewis,  of  Ohio,  " 

Rt.  Rev.  Alohzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,         ^ 
Greer  B.  Duhcan,  of  Louisiana,  '* 

Charles  Northcnd,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary. 

P.  Pemberton  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  ** 

S.  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin,  " 

Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York,  ** 

Bmeines*  C»atmittee. — Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  John  S.  Hart,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Na> 
than  Bishop,  of  Rhode  bland  ,  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio  ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 


'This  Convention  waembled  on  the  foUowini^  "  Colt /or  a  NationtU  Cunvtntion  of  th*  frifndt  of  Common 
fcftooit  and  €tf  Ummrtal  £ducation^"  iisued  msioly  tbroush  the  cfforti  of  Alfred  E.  Wright,  of  PhiladelphU. 

**  The  undenigncdydeciDioK  that  the  ^rcst  cause  of  rorvLAR  kducatiun  io  the  Uoited  State*,  may  be  advanc- 
ed, and  the  csertiont  of  ita  fricndi  itrca|(;theued  and  f ytteiuatixed,  by  mutual  coaiultation  and  deliberation,  rc- 
speetAiUy  request  ih«  friends  ftf  Common  SckooU  and  of  ufitrei-Mi^  adueatiun  throufhout  the  Union,  to  meet  in 
Convention,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  Hth  day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,for 
the  pro— otion  of  this  paramount  interest  of  our  Republican  Institutions. 

AIXINZO  POTTflR,  Philadelphia.    GEORGE  M.  WHARTON,  President  of  Boaitl  of  Controllers  of  Pub. 
be  Sebools,  county  of  FhUadclphia.    JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Oinnl 
CoUccc.  Philadelphia.    JOHN  S.  HART,  Principal  of  Central   High  School,  Philadelphia.    ALFRED  E. 
WRIGHT,  Editor  of  *«  Wright's  Casket"  and  «<  Paper,"  Philadelphia.    TOWNSEND  HAINES,  Sute  Super- 
iatcadent  of  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.    CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schoohof  New  York.    THOMAS  F.  KI.\G,Sulc  Superintendent  of  Public  Schoolsof  New  Jersey.    HKlfRT 
BARNARD,  Commiasioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island.    SETH  P.  BEERS,  SUte  Superiutcadeat  of 
Public  Sebocla  of  Conneetieot.    WILLIAM  G.  CROSBY,  SecreUry  of  Board  of  Education,  Maine.    RICH- 
ARD 8.  RUST,  Comniaaioner  of  Public  Schools,  N^w  Hampshire.    IRA  MATHEW,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lie  lastruetioo,  Sute  of  Michigan.    SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  OU0. 
ROBERT  J.  BRECKENRIDGE,  Superintendent  of  Public  SchooU,  Kentucky.    HORACE  MANN,  Mana- 
ehnaeiU.    8. 8«  RANDALL,  Albany.    Horace  Eaton,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public  SchooU  of  Vermont.    H. 
S.  COOLEY,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Illinoi:!.    THOMAS  H.  BENTON,  Jr.,  SUte  Super- 
inteadcnt  of  Ptthlie  SchooU,  Iowa.    SALEM  TOWN,  New  York.    WILLARD  HALL,  Delaware.    M.  D. 
LCOGETT,  Editor  of  School  Clarion,  Ohio.    ASA  D.  LORD,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  School  Journal.    D.  L. 
SWAIN,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    J.  H.   INGRAHAM,  Nashville,  Tenncaac*.    E. 
LANE,  Sanduafcy,  Ohio.    A.  CHURCH,  President  of  University,  Athens,  Georf  U.    M.  L.  8TOEVER,  Fsaa- 
aylvaaia  College,  Gettysburg.    H.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Principul  Natchez  Institute,  Mississippi.    JAME8  L. 
KN08,  EUilar  of  North  Western  Educator,  Chicago,  llliuoi^i.    EDWARD  CCXJPER,  Editor  of  DiktrietSchoo 
Journal,  Albuiy,  New  York.    PHILIP  LINDSEY,  President  of  University  of  Nashville.     A.  D.  BACHE, 
aupenafd—t  of  United  Sutea  Coast  Survey,  Washington.    H.  W.  HEATH,  Maryland  College  of  TMckstS' 
J08IAH  HURTT,  Sparta,  Obiu.    R.  MORRIS,  Jackcon,  .Musinippi.    THOMAS  ALLEN  CLARE,  New 
Orieaae. 
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OFflCEBS  FOR  1850. 
E«v.  EUPHALET  NOTT,  of  N«w  York,  FruidtmL 

JoiBVR  Ubnrt,  of  WuhioftoB,  D.  C,      FiefPr9$iimt. 
Rt.  Rat.  Alonso  Potts  r,  of  PeantylTanim,         *' 
Joan  ORif  COM ,  of  N«w  Jeney,  ** 

QtSBON  F.  Tbatrr,  of  Mmmchuaetti,  ** 

P.  Pwnbertoo  Morrii,  of  PennijlTsiiia,  SeeretMij. 

John  Kingabory,  of  Rhode  lilwid,  '* 

BuMimtt*  OMMiltap.— Dtniol  HaiuM,  of  Now  Jenoy ;  Joho  Ludlow,  of  PaoDsylTania ;  O.  B. 
Pftireo,  of  Wiicootin ;  Hmry  Bumard,  of  Connecticut ;  William  D.  Swan,  of  MaMachoMttt. 

The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  these  Conventions  arc  printed — 
the  former  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  and  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  of 
175  pages. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  in  written  papers,  or  discussed  orally, 
were  the  following — ^*  7!^  condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the 
several  states;''^  "  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Public  Schools  ;^^ 
"  School  Architecture ;"  "  School  Attendance  ;■'  *'  Grades  of  Schools ;" 
**  Course  of  Instruction  for  each  Chrade  of  School ;"  "  Teachers. — their 
qualifications^  examination  and  compensation ;"  **  Normal  School 
Teachers  Institutes  and  Associations  ;'"  *•  Mode  of  supporting  schools — 
public  fund^  property  tax,  aiui  tuition  by  parents;^  ^*  Parental  and 
Public  Interest  in  Schools ;"  "  Girard  College  ;"  ••  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion ;"  "  Evening  Schools ;"  "  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction ;" 
i'  Methods  of  Instruction  ;"  '*  Phonetics  ;^^  ••  Instruction  and  Training;^* 
^  Plan  of  a  National  Organization  of  the  friends  of  Education.^- 

The  following  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Potter,  ^vas  adopted 
at  the  Session  of  1851,  and  the  Association  was  orcranized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  conformity  to  its  provisions. 

coNSTrrunos  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 

EDUCATION. 

COMTiTrTiOM.— This  Society  ahall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  American  A»»o- 
eiaiionfor  the  advancement  of  Education 

OsjBCTi.— The  object  of  the  A«ociation  ahall  be  to  promote  intercoune  amonf  those  who 
•re  actirely  engaced  in  promoting  Education  tlirong hout  ttie  United  States— to  secure  the  co- 
opefRdon  of  IndiTidaals,  Aasocimtions  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  improre 
BducRtioii.  and  to  give  to  such  measures  a  more  systematic  direction,  and  a  more  powerful 
impube. 

McxRRRS.— 1.  (a)  AU  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National  Conventions, 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1849  and  ISSO,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  Avoclation  on  rabscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission  fee  of 
•2. 

<6.)  Also,  in  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  delegates  from  Colleges  or  Univer- 
shies,  Incoporated  Academies.  Normal  and  High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Aaso- 
chtfjons,  established  to  promote  education,  prorided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
be  rsceiTed  from  one  Assoclatiou  at  the  same  time. 

3.  AU  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  elec- 
tad  by  a  m^ority  of  the  members  present,  may  become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the 
SRBM  conditions. 

Ifaia.    TkoM  MoBgiBf  to  tb*  •bar*  acoMd  cImmb  ahall  b«  cUflbIc  to  all  ofltom  of  dM  Soekty. 

IL  Distinguished  Educators  and  Fiends  of  Education  in  other  countries,  may  be  clcettd 
Oorreipondlng  Members  by  a  roce  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  pretent 
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4.  AnocimttM/or  the  Yeor.— Any  penion  recommended  by  tbeStaodinf  Committee  aban  00 
payioc  the  ram  of  one  dollar,  be  admitted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  ellglMe 
to  any  office. 

5.  Life  MemberM.^FtTwanM  entitled  of  right  to  be  members,  or  elected  aspreacribed,by  the 
CoDstitation,  may  constitute  themselves  Life  Member*,  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be  eliglblt  to 
•U  oflkes,  and  ahall  be  entitled  to  reoeivt  all  the  poblishcd  tranncdona  of  tha  flodetj,  frea  of 

iharj^. 

Payments.— 1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  rharge. 

'J.  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to  receive  the  transactiona 
free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for  two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership. 
Membership  may  be  resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment— but  not  the  privilege  to  re< 
ceive  the  tranaactions  aa  aforesaid. 

Marrucos.— There  shall  be  an  Annual  MeetiUK  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  in  August,  to  eon* 
iioue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  daya^  The  place*  ahall  be  deaignated  at  the  preceding 
annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OrpiCKBS.— They  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Becre* 
tary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  sppointed  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,!  and  to 
tioU,  with  the  exception  hereafter  noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

iStamdino  CoxxrrTBB  —This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and 
of  those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  who  moat  alao 
tkave  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  current  or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Coniniittee  to  manage  the  general  businesii  of  ilie  As- 
<>ociation  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual 
meetings.  It  shall  nominate  all  persons  w  ho  are  to  be  ballotted  for  as  members,  and  shall  re> 
rommend  auitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Seoretsry,  Corresponding  Secre* 
tar>,  and  Treaaurer.  snd  Local  Committee  fortlie  enstiinir  year 

I.,ocal  CoMMtrrKB  — This  shall  consist  of  pertonu  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next  an* 
nual  meeting  nhall  be  held.  Ir  rhall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in  making 
arrangements  for  such  meeting. 

SicTioxs. — The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  itb  Standing  Committee,  resolve  it- 
self into  Sections,  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections  to  vary,  ftroro  lima  to  time,  aa 
may  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  ii5tlf,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex  ojfieio  members  of  the  Standing:  Committee,  ami  Khali  remain  in  office  for  one  year. 

It  may  alao  have  a  Htandin:;  Committee  nf  its  own :  it  shall  discuss  Ruch  subjects  only  aa  are 
itidicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section— may  rrciv^  rnmmunications— recommend  subjects  to 
t>e  investigated  and  reported  on,  Ar 

AacuivEs.— There  shall  alho  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  ]ilacc  for  the  reception  of 
Documents.  Reporta,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Aseociatiou,  which  shall  be  under  the 
care  of  an  officer  who  Nhall  b*  elected  fur  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  CorrespoiMl- 
Ing  Secretary  and  Curator 

Geneeai.  Meetimos— These  shall  be  held  on  thre?  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuM  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reporta  and  communications  aa  the 
Standing  Committee  may  de&iKnate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  r^^ports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
»everal  Sections  of  the  proceeding*  there  in. 

OaoA!(tzn<o  Akkual  MsiTtrro —It  shill  be  organized  by  the  President  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  Arst  busiuesa  in  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  address.  The  new  President  having 
taken  his  seat,  the  Association  shall  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sec- 
tiooa,  if  any,  into  which  the  Standing  Committee  snail  distribute  the  members,  and  to  daalg 
oate  the  places  for  their  meeting.    The  Sections  shall  then  proceed  to  organize. 


*  Tke  ttes  sad  pUe«  of  tb<  anau*!  ncttinf  an  to  b«  deteraiiii«4  st  the  prccediaie  ftDaoal  atwtiaf . 
«  AafBaaOf ,  by  aiueadateut  of  II5I,  iastead  of  **  st  tht  cIom  of  each  anDoal  mcttinf  .'* 
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An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  openiiis  of  *Ach  annual  meeting  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

4^entf  tone— No  article  of  this  Con^tution  shall  be  altered  except  by  a  irote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present,  and  without  one  day's  previous  notice. 

1851. 

The  First  Sessbn  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  the  19th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22d  of  August,  1851,  with  the  following  Of- 
ficers: 

Rt.  Rev.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Prttident. 

D.  P.  Lib,  of  Boflfalo,  N.  Y.,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  Pbmibrton  Morris,  of  Philadelphin,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Seeretarv. 

Edward  C.  Biddlb,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Treasurer. 

Standing  GMRSUttse.— 'Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  H.  H.  Baniey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
T.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa  ;  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York  City ;  Greer  B.  Duncan,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  E.  Rogen,  of  Charlotteville,  Va. 

Papers  were  read,  or  addresses  made  by  Samukl  W.  Bates,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  upon  EduccUion  ;"  by 
Pres.  Ma  HAN,  of  Cleveland,  on  ••  The  Old  and  New  Systems  of  Collesri- 
aie  EduccUion  ;^^  by  Prof.  Agnew,  af  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
"  Woman^s  Offices  and  Infiuence ;"  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
"  Free  Lectures;"  by  Prof.  Read,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  on 
"  School  Libraries." 

The  discussions  of  these  and  other  topics,  were  participated  in  by 
Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Manly,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  Hon.  Samuel 
Galloway,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  University,  Hon.  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings.  Dr.  Waldo,  L.  Andrews,  and  A.  I).  Lord,  of  Ohio,  Rev.  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  and  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  Hon.  I.  B.  Sutherland,  N.  Nathans. 
My.  G.  M.  Wharton,  C.  Gillingham,  oR  Philadelphia,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene, 
and  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  G  F.  TImyer,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Mass., 
E.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  J.  Johonnot,  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  R.  L.  Cooke. 
of  New  Jersey,  W.  S.  Baker,  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut. 

The  Proceedings  and  Journal  are  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  146  pages. 

1852. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th;  and  13th  of  August,  with  the  following 
Officers : 

Rt  Rev.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Preeident, 

Robert  L.  Cookb,  of  Bloom6eld,  N.  J.,  Recording  Soeretmry. 

P.  P.  MoRRxe,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Secretory. 

Dakikl  L.  Bkidkm ah,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Treaetirer. 

Standing  OMaai<(«e.-^3ideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Lorin  Andrews,  Massillon,Ohio ;  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  1.;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  \Viliiamsbur|ri 
N.  v.;  Joseph  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Beside  the  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President,  Bishop 
Potter,  Papers  were  read,  or  Lectures  delivered,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  History  in  its  relation  to  Civilization  ;"  by 
Hon.  TnoMAS  11.   Burkowks.  of  Lancaster.  Penn..  on  "  Educational 
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Periodicala  ;"  by  S.  Chase,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  '•  School  DiscipLinc  ;" 
by  Asa  D.  Lord,  Principal  of  High  School.  Coiunibuu.  Ohio,  on  *^  The 
Rdaiions  of  EdmxUion  to  the  Industrial  Interests  of  Society  ;"  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Swan,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  on  ^'  School  At- 
teiulance  ;"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscosc,  of  New  York  City,  on  '•  Physiology ;" 
by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldiman,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  on  "  Etymology -^^  by  Prof 
Upsos.  on  "7^  English  Language;'^'*  by  R.  S.  Cooke,  Principal  of 
Female  Seminary  in  Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  on  "  Female  Education ;"  by 
P.  P.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  on  *^  Schools %of  Design  for  Females;'''' 
by  Prof  Whitaker,  of  Boston,  011  "  Drawing ;"  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  on  "  The  true  function  of  Text  Books ;"  by  Joshua  Bate:$, 
Jk-  of  Boston,  on  "  Arnold  a^  a  Model  Teaclier ;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  on  •  The  cultivation  if  Taste  ami  Imagina- 
tion:' 

The  subjects  thus  presented,  and  topics  suggested  by  these  subjects, 
were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  arc  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  102  pages. 

1853. 

The  TuiRD  Session  of  the  Association,  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.. 
on  tlie  9  h;  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  August,  1853.  The  Officers  for  the 
year  consisted  of 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  Wubinston,  D.  C,  President. 

RoBKRT  L.  CooKK,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  P.  MoRRio,  of  Philadelphia,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

JoHM  VVHtTBHBAD,  of  Newark,  N.  J ,  T*rtasvrn: 

Standing  Committee. — Asa  D.  Lord,  of  Columbui,  Ohio  ;  Wm.  M.  (iiillespie,  Schenectady,  N 
Y^  E.  C.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Peno.;  Wm.  D.  Swan,  Boston  ;  Wm.  Travis,  New  Castle,  Peon.; 
Caleb  Mills,  Crawfordville,  lod. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  the  retiring  President, 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Wilson,  and  C.  AVentwortii  Dilke,  of  England, 
the  former,  on  '*  Tlie  Agricultural  College  of  Chichester  ;"  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  "  The  School  of  Arts  in  London  ;"  Rev.  D.  Adamson,  on  "  The 
languages  of  Southern  Africa,'^  and  on  "  Museums  of  Natural  Scietwe  ;" 
by  Prof  Haldiman,  on  ••  The  NcUural  Sciences  as  a  branch  of  Educa- 
tion;" by  Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  on  "  The  Education  of  imbecile  Chil- 
dren ;"  by  Prof  Joseph  Henry,  on  "  The  Objects  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;'^'  by  Hon.  Thosias  H. Burrowes,  on  '•  The  Office^  Nature,  and 
School  Culture  of  the  English  Language  ;"  by  Hon.  Ekastus  C.  Bene- 
dict, "  On  Common  or  Public  Sdux)ls ;"  and  on  •*  Night  Schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York;"  by  Prof  Aonew,  on  "  7Vi«  Systematic  Education 
(f  Girls ;"  by  Rev.  Daniel  WAsnarRN.  on  "  Grades  of  Schools" 

In  the  discuteion  of  these,  and  kindred  topics,  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers from  every  part  of  the  country  took  part 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  130  pages. 
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1854. 

The  FouBTH  Sessiok  of  the  Asaociation  was  held  at  Washington,  on 
the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  December.  1854,  with  the  rollowing  Of- 
ficers: 

ALE2CANDER  DALLAS  BACUE,  of  VVathiogtoa,  D.  C,  Fresidtnt. 

RoiCET  L.  CooiCf  of  Bloomfield,  X.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

P.  Pbmkkrto!!  Moriu:?,  of  Philadelphia,  Peon..  Corrttpondin^  Sieretary. 

JoBy  Whitkbkad,  of  Newdrk,  \.  J.,  Trcasunr. 

Standing  0>mmi(te«.— Rt  Rev.  Alonze  Potter,  of  Philadelphia.  Penn.;  Eraaiiu  C  Beaedict,  of 
New  York  City ;  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.;  Lorin  Andrews,  of  ^lassillon,  Ohio : 
Alfred  Ryors,  of  Bloomin^oo,  fnd.;  Z&lmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  I).  C. 

Addresses  were  made,  or  Papers  read,  by  the  retiring  President.  Prof. 
Henry,  on  "  T^e  Philosophy  of  Educatio^i;-^  by  Davii»  Cchx.  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  "  Classical  Education  ;'"  by  nlvus  S.  IIakt.  of  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  on  "  The  Shuiy  of  the  Aiigio-Sajon  lAms:iui^e  r 
and  on  "  The  new  building  erected  for  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia ;^^  by  Hon.  Hesry  Baiinard,  on  "  The  Educational  Exhibition 
of  I^iOndon^  and  tlie  Recent  Educational  Movements  of  Great  Britain ;" 
and  on  a  ^^  Plan  of  Central  Agency;'''  by  Z.  Hkhards.  of  Washington, 
on  "Moral  and  Menial  Discipline y^  by  Kev.  Samuel  M.  IIamii.l.  of 
New  Jersey,  on  "School  Gorernnieiit  ;^^  and  by  W.  P.  Koss.  on  ••  The 
State  of  Education  among  the  Cherokees.'^ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented,  or  suggested  by  these  papers 
and  addresses.  Bishop  Potter.  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Rutgers  College,  Hev. 
Dr.  Stanton,  of  Mississippi,  Prof  Dimitry,  of  New  Orleans,  Prof  Loomis. 
Solomon  Jenner,  and  Alfred  Greenleaf  of  New  York;  R.  L.  Cooke, 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  Prof  Bache,  G.  J.  Abbott,  and  Dr. 
T.  Atlee.  of  Washington,  took  part. 

1855. 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  Chapel  of  tlie  University,  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st 
of  August,  with  the  following  Officers : 

HENRY  BARNARD,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  President. 

P.  PBXBKRTOit  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Robert  L.  Cooke,  of  Bloomfield,  X.  J.,  Recording  Secretary. 

JoHK  Whitbbbad,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Trearurtr. 

Standing  Committee. — John  Proudfit,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  of  New 
Totk ;  Joaeph  McKeeo,  of  New  York  ;  Zaimon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  John  D.  Phil- 
briek,  of  NefW  Britain,  Coon.;  Eltska  R.  Potter,  of  Kiofston,  R.  L 

Local  Committee^ 

Rot.  Dr.  Ferris,  University  ef  Jfow  lerk,  Hon.  J.  McKeen,  jf ««'<.  SitpU.  Fub.  ScAootf, 

Hon.  ClwB.  Kioff.  Ptm.  Colnmkia  CoUege,  J.  N.  McElligot,  LL.  D., 

H.  Webster,  LL.  D.,  fV««  Jfeademw,  A  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Oerk  of  Board  Education^ 

Prof.  E.  Loomls,  Univereity  ef  Kew  York,  J  W.  Balkley,  Svp.  Pub.  Sck.  iViUiameburg, 

Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  Spingter  InttituU  JV.  r.,  Alfred  Greenleaf.  Brooklyn, 

pMer  Cooper,  Bso.,  JWss  York,  Hon.  Gyros  Smitb,  BroMyn^ 

Hoo.  B.  8.  Randall,  8np*U  PiMie  Sckoote^  Solonon  Jenner,  AVs0  York. 
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The  ^Vmerican  Association  for  the  advancement  of  education  convened  at  the 
Smithsonian  Iniititation,  in  the  city  of  Wasliington,  December  26tli;  1854,  ami 
wa8  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president,  Prof.  *Joseph  Henry. 

The  sessions  of  the  Association  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Proadlit,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  that  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  tttaud- 
iog  oommittee  took  the  responsibility  of  altering  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  for  the  present  year,  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  to  the 
last  Tuesday  of  December. 

Bishop  Potter  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  acooonts  of  the  treasurer. 

The  ehair  appointed,  on  the  auditing  committee, 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Cann.^ 
Z.  Richards,  of  Washington. 

On  the  committee  on  credentials, 

Alfred  Greknlbaf,  of  Brooklyn ^ 
Solomon  Jknncr,  of  New  York. 

The  organization  of  the  Association  having  been  completed,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  president  elect.  Prof.  A.  1). 
Bache,  to  the  Association.     Prof.  Baohe  addressed  tlie  Association,  on  taking' 

the  chair. 

» 

Commtmications  were  reoeived  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
W.  W.  CSorooraD,  Esq.,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  them  at 
some  time  during  its  sessions.  The  invitations  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  AMooiation  tendered  to  tliese  gentlemen  for  their  courtesy. 

On  motion  of  Z.  Richards  ;  Resolved,  That  the  hours  of  meeting  each  day  be  as 
follows :  the  first  session  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M,  and  the  evening  session  from 
64  to  9  P.  M. 

Pni,  Henry  nbmitted  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Coltoo,  of  MaryUnd, 
which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  standing  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant secretary. 

Hon.  H.  Baniard,  of  Conn,  introduced  the  subject  of  appointing  a  general  agent,"* 
to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
AflDoistiaii,  and  after  remarks  by  Prof.  Plroudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, on  motioD  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  conmiittee  was  raised,  to  oonsider  and  report 
vpOD  the  subject  under  discussicii  during  the  present  session. 

*9ee  Appendix  IX. 
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The  chair  appointed  on  thin  committee. 

Hon.  H.  Baenajld,  0/  Conn.j 
Rt.  Rbv.  Bibhop  Potter,  of  Peim., 
Prof.  Joskph  Henry,  of  Waskingtonj 
John  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Btanding  committee  proposed  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  for 
permanent  membership. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  J>.  1>.,  Wtuhingtan^ 
Jarrd  Reid,  Jr.,  Newport^  R.  /., 
David  Cole,  Trenton,  N.  J., 

Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  New  Brunawick,  N,  J., 
Prof.  Eliab  Tx>omib,  New  York  city. 
The  committee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  associate  members. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Washington, 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  York^ 
Alexander  Dimitry,  Louisiana. 
Prof.  Baohe  havmg  invited  the  association  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,*  on  motion  of  S.  M.  Hainili ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Prof.  Baohe,  for  his  kind  mvitation,  and  that  the 
Association  accept  it,  at  such  hour  as  he  may  name. 

The  hour  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Bache,  on  motion  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended,  in  order  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  *Prof.  Baohe,  and  that  we  now  adjourn  until  the  evening  session.t 

ETEKINO  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o^clock. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  rooming  session  were  unanimously  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Tlie  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  occupying  the  space  between  the  plan- 
ets Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Ailer  the  address,  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
session,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
act,  whether  aome  means  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  i^pointroent  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  mqmrieb 
some  time  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  his- 
iory  t  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolntiQn  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  an  order  of  exerdaes 
for  the«eoond  day's  session,  as  fdlows : 

Ist  DiscosBon  of  the  subject  of  cUuwical  education. 

2d.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  oonnectioD  of  the 
BngKah  language  with  the  Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

3d.  During  the  evening.  Prof.  Hart's  description  of  the  high  schod  reoently 
erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

AsBodatioD  adjourned. 

*8ss  ApfModizV.       tSssAniaadizIX.  B. 
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SECOND  DAY.   D£C£MB£E  27. 
The  Aflsooiation  met  at  10  o'clock ;  the  president  in  the  chair. 
Tl&e  Mfldon  wae  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter. 
Tl&e  standing  committee  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  permanent 


PftOF.  Jamks  Noonby,  San  Francisco, 
J.  Sidney  Swift,  Springplace,  Oa., 

As  associate  memben : 

R.  W.  BusHNELL,  Waahington, 
J.  E.  Thompson,  Washington. 

On  recommendation  of  the  standing  committee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Judge  John 
Tbom,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Bishop  Potter  gare  notice  of  an  intention  to  o£fer  an  amendment  to  the  const!- 
totion,  in  reference  to  the  time  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — die 
dlscuasion*  of  the  subject  of  classical  education.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Cole,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Cole's  remarks,  the  hour  for  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  paper  having  arrived, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  exercises  was  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Alfred  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Richards,  until  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tion was  postponed  to  61  o'clock  P.  M. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  papery  on  the  connection  of  the  English  language  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prof.  Hart  be  requested  from  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  committee. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarksl  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  Dimitry,  Prof.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Hart,  Mr.  HamiU,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Bache, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Prot  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Association  adjourned. 

ETENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  61  o'ckwk. 
The  gentlemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  unani- 
mously elected. 
Hie  standing  committee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

Silas  L.  I^omib,  Washington. 
And  as  associate  members  : 

Samuel  Kelley,  Washington, 

A.  F.  Harvey,  Washington. 

The  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education  having 

been  announced  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proudfit.     The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  havuig  ar- 
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rived,  on  motion,  the  further  diBCuasion  of  the  subject  was  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Prof.  Hart  then  entered  into  a  detailed  aooount  of  the  construction  of  the  high 
school  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  illnstrations 
drawn  on  a  large  scale  by  pupils  of  the  school.*  The  reading  the  paper  was  fol- 
lowed byt  remarks  fh)m  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lainbnt,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
others. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Hart  for  his  address. 

Association  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY.   DECKMBBR  2a 

The  Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  was 
called  to  order  by  Bishop  Potter,  upon  whose  motion  Prof.  Proudfit  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  the  city  of  New  York  bo  desig- 
nated as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  up  previously  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
posed during  the  second  day's  session.  It  was  then  Resolved  ;  That  the  article  of 
the  constitution  which  designates  tlie  second  Tuesday  of  August  as  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  its  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
was  passed,  designating  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britain, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  bo 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider,  and  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  tlie 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  a  national  museum  or  depository  for  books,  globes,  cBartn, 
models,  &o.  of  school  apparatus — also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  sys- 
U>m  of  educational  exchanges — also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  tract.s 
adapted  for  circulation  throughout  the  United  States — and  the  employment  by 
the  Association  of  a  permanent  agent. 

Hie  Association  took  a  recess  of  10  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  sumding  committee  reported,  as  a  perma- 
nent member,  the  name  of 

Prof.  W.  L.  Brown,  Athens,  Ga.y 
and  as  associate  member. 

Prof.  Joseph  J.  White,  of  Lexington^  Va. 

'  See  Appendix  IV.        t  See  Appendix  IV.  b. 
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Bishop  PoUer,  from  the  sUnding  committee  reported  the  iiames  of  tlM  IdUow^ 
lug  gentlemen  as  offioers  of  the  AsBooiation  for  the  ensaing  year. 

President,  Hon.  H.  Ba&naed,  0/  Csnii., 

Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  P.  Moaais,  0/  Penn^ 
Reoording  Secretary,         R.  L.  Cookk,  of  New  Jersey, 
Treasurer,  John  Wuitkhkad,  of  New,  Jerwof, 

Standing  Committee,  John  PaounriT,  New  Brunswicky  N,  /., 
"  E.  C.  Benedict,  New  York  city, 

^*  Joseph  McKeen,  iVets  York  city, 

*^  Zauion  Rjchaeds,  Waahington  city, 

*'  J.  D.  Philbeick,  New  Britain,  Conn., 

"  E.  R.  PoTTEE,  Kingston,  R.  J. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  nnanimonsly  eleotod. 
After  considerable  discossion,  it  was  Resolved ;  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
cummenoe  on  the  last  Tuesday,  28th  of  August,  1855,  at  10  o^clock  A.  M. 

On  motion :  Resolved,  That,  as  contingencies  may  arise  which  will  render  H  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  e<tlt^~  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meetiDgy  the 
standing  committee  U-  •.mpowered  to  make  such  alteration. 
The  Association  a4Joiinied. 

BVENDiO  SBgSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  session  were  elected  memban. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member  : 

Gboege  J.  Abbott,  of  Waahington  city, 
and  as  an  associate  member : 

R.  T.  Tati4>e,  of  Washington  city, 

A  communication  from  the  Yoog  Men-s  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
viting the  memben  of  the  Association  to  visit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Young  Men^s  Associa- 
tion for  the  courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  correct.  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  is  $59.62. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  movements  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Grovemment  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  &c. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  philosophy  of  education.! 
I  On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 

Prof.  Uenry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That 
this  Association  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  ne- 
c^'^Miry  to  thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  would  sincerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  classical  studies  in  the  academies,  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  above, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved ;  That,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  in- 
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itnmMnte  of  a  high  oahare,  this  AMooiatioii  would  earnestly  de|»ecate  the  ezdu- 
■kn  or  dieoonragemeiit  of  dmioal  itadies  in  the  aoademiee,  high  echoob  and  ool- 
legee  of  the  United  States. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Prondfit,  Mr.  Hamill,  Prof.  Baohe  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  resolotion  was  passed, 
ananimontly. 

AsBooiation  adjonmed. 

FOURTH  DAY.   DECEMBER  29. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  its  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dashiell. 
Hie  minates  of  the  last  day 'a  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  members. 
Tile  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

S.  Y.  Atlkb,  0/  Wathington  city. 
Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

Rkv.  Da.  Isaac  Ferris,  Univernty  of  New  York\ 
Hon.  Chas.  King,  Prendent  Columbia  College^ 
H.  Wbmtkr,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy^ 
Prof.  K  Loomis,  Univernty  of  New  Yorky 
Rkv.  G.  D.  AlBbott,  New  York, 
Petbb  Coofbr,  Esq.,  New  York, 
Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  Public  Schoola^ 
Hon.  Josbpii  ^McKeen,  A99U.  Sup-t.  Public  SchooU, 
J.  N.  MoELuaoTT,  LL.  D., 

Albert  Gilbert,  Esq.,  CUrk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  Buckley,  SupU.  Pub.  SchooUj  Williamsburg, 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  Ctrus  SMrrH,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jennbr,  New  York, 
Remarks  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  announced  as  the 
order  of  the  day.  • 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Henry,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  Prondfit,  Prof.  Bache,  Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  Wight 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Prondfit,  the  thimks  of  the  Association  were  tendere«l  to 
Prof.  Henry  for  his  address. 
The  president  called  Prof.  Prondfit  to  the  cliair. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
ton aty.» 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Rom,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  wns 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Roes  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  among  the  Cherokees.f 

Dr.  Stanton  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 

*  Bee  Appendix  VI.       t  See  Appendix  vni. 
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seTenl  subjects  suggested  by  the  addresN  of  Dr.  Barnard,  on  the  state  of  eduoa- 
tioQ  m  Europe,  with  instmctions  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meetmg,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  fully  authorized  to  carr>'  out  any  or  all  the  objects  contemplated  in 
reference  of  the  subject  to  the  committee,  as  soon  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  requi- 
site funds  and  the  proper  person  or  persons  can  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Tlie  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ^'  Plan  for  ^  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
t^ge,'  of  education,  and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  measures  for  its 
improTement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  on  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exdusiTely  to  the  *^  increase  and  difiusion  of  knowledge '' 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particuhirly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  att^id,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  [or  Association]  Educational  Con- 
ventions of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  oolleoting  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  • 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  PUoM  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(6)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(e)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutioiui 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangementB,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  education,  in  each  state,  and  as  fiu"  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 

On  motion  of  S.  Y.  Atlee  *,  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
one  of  the  mdimental  exercises  in  public  schools ;  said  committee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  AsKwiation,  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter  ;  Resolved,  That  the  following  subjects  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  committees  or  individuals  as  he 
may  elect,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

1st  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  classical  instruction. 

2d.  Moral  education  in  schools. 

3d.  Th«  relations  of  the  schools  and  the  fiunily. 

*  Sss  Appendix  OL  A. 
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4Ui.  Fliunily  tniniiig. 

5Ui.  Relations  of  oommon  mIiooIs  and  coUegus. 

6th.  What  improvements  ooold  be  introduced  into  our  college  systems,  con- 
sidered, (1st,)  as  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d,)  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  several  ooUeges  with  each  other  ? 

7th.  A  university  proper — ^national  or  otherwise. 

8th.  What  features  of  the  university  systems  of  different  countries  of  Europe 
oan  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  country  7 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  seen  with  much  satis&cUon  tlie 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
dty  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein ;  and  also 
the  eflbrti  nuide  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  purtionH  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  inter- 
esta  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment,  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  the  various  instrumentalities  of  in- 
stnu^ion. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  programme  of  exerotses  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Hamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  discipline.f 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  llamill  bo 
•requested  for  publication,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  standing  conunittee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  tliero  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Association  during  its  session.  Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
retolotion  m  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tmidflred  to  Prof.  Baohe  for  the  interest  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
thfl  AModation,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 

eraliona. 

Hie  president  having  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  plearare  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
deolared  the  A«oeiatkm  adjoomed,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
TncMUy  in  Angivt,  1855. 

R.  L.  COOKE,  SiOESTAar. 

•See  Appendix X.      tSee  Appendix YU. 


I.    INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE 

THOUGH T8    ON     EDUCATION. 
BT  JOIKPH   HKNET,   LL.  D. 


No  sabject  of  human  thought  has  p^haps  received  more  attention 
than  that  of  education.  Every  one  has  the  material  for  speculating 
in  regard  to  it  in  his  own  experience ;  hut  individual  experience  is 
too  limited  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  general  theory  of  instruction, 
and  besides  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  an  individual  is  per- 
haps less  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  efFects*of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  subjected  than  another  person.  No  one 
can  tell  what  he  would  have  been  under  a  different  course  of  training, 
and  the  very  process  which  he  condemns  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  one  best  suited  to  develope  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
have  led  to  his  success  in  life;  and  indeed  in  some  very  rare  in- 
stances the  want  of  all  training  of  a  systematic  kind  may  be  the  best 
condition  under  Providence  for  producing  an  entirely  original  char- 
acter. Shakespeare's  genius  might  have  been  shackled  by  the 
scholastic  curriculum  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  but  these  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  for  genius  itself,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  aloe  is  the 
solitary  production  of  a  century. 

I  bring  forward  my  own  views  on  education  with  diffidence.  First, 
because  I  have  read  scarcely  any  thing  on  the  subject,  and  what 
I  shall  say  may  be  considered  common-place ;  secondly,  because  my 
views  may  in  some  respects  be  at  variance  with  what  are  regarded 
as  the  established  principles  of  the  day.  But  important  truths 
cannot  be  too  often  presented,  and  when  re-produced  by  ditierent 
minds,  under  different  circumstances  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken 
new  trains  of  thought  and  renewed  attention ;  and  again,  if  the  pro- 
positions which  I  maintain  are  erroneous,  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
discussed  and  disproved  l>efore  they  are  given  more  widely  to  the 
public  What  I  shall  advance  may  be  viewed  as  suggestions  for 
consideration  rather  than  propositions  adequately  proved. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  principle  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 

all  probable  suggestions  relative  to  it  may  be  subjected  to  critical 

examination,  and  tried  by  the  test,  as  &r  as  possible,  of  experience  ;  it 

is  in  this  way  that  science  is  advanced. 
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The  first  remark  which  may  be  made  in  regard  to  education  is,  that 
it  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or  body.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
produced  by  coercion ;  at  the  expense  of  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
educator,  and  of  toil  and  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  instructed.  That 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  is  an  aphorism  as  true  now  as  it 
was  In  the  days  when  first  uttered.  God  has  placed  a  price  on  that 
which  is  valuable,  and  those  who  would  possess  a  treasure  must  earn 
it  at  the  expense  of  labor.  Intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth 
can  only  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  toil.  It  is  true  the  child  may 
be  induced  to  learn  his  task  by  the  prospect  of  reward ;  by  emula- 
tion ;  by  an  appeal  to  his  affections ;  but  all  these,  in  some  cases,  an^ 
ineffectual,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stimulus  of  the  rod.  I 
do  not  by  this  remark  intend  to  advocate  a  general  recourse  to  cor- 
poreal coercion.  It  should  be  used  sparingly,  perhaps  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  a  vicious  habit.  The 
philosophy  of  its  use  in  this  case  is  clear.  We  associate  pain  with 
the  commission  of  an  improper  act  and  thus  prevent  its  recurrence. 

I  have  said,  that  education  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or 
body.  The  child,  if  left  to  itself  would  receive  no  proper  develop- 
ment, though  he  might  be  surrounded  with  influences  which  would 
materially  affect  his  condition.  The  savage  never  educates  himself 
mentally,  and  were  all  the  educational  establishments  of  tlie  present 
day  abolished)  how  rapidly  would  our  boasted  civilization  relapse 
into  barbarism. 

Another  important  faQt  is,  that  every  generation  must  educate  and 
give  character  to  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  that  the  true  progreas 
of  the  world  in  intelligence  and  morality  consists  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  several  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other. 
That  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  way,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  views  the  facts  of  history  with  an  unprejudiced  mind ;  but  still 
the  improvement  has  not  been  continuous.  There  have  been  various 
centres  and  periods  of  civilization.  Eg)rpt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
though  they  have  left  an  impress  upon  the  world  which  extends 
even  to  our  time,  and  modifies  all  the  present,  have  themselves 
"  mouldered  down."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  civilization  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  requires 
constant  effort  to  be  sustained,  and  a  still  greater  effort  to  be 
advanced.  It  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  manifest  destiny  of  humanity 
to  improve  by  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  necessary  law  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  while  I  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of  Provideiice  that  man 
should  be  improved,  this  improvement  must  be  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  or  of  the  combined  effort  of  many  individuals,  animated 
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by  the  same  feeling,  aod  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
end.  The  world  is  still  in  a  degraded  condition ;  ignorance,  want, 
rapine,  murder,  superstition,  fraud,  uncleanness,  inhumanity,  and 
maHgnity  abound.  We  thank  God,  however,  that  he  has  given  us 
the  promise,  and  in  some  cases,  the  foretaste,  of  a  happier  and  holier 
condition,  that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us  as  individuals,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  the  privilege,  and  has  enjoined  upon  us  the  duty  of 
becoming  his  instruments,  and  thus  co-workers,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  that  he 
has  enabled  us  through  education  to  improve  the  generations  which 
are  to  follow  us.  If  we  sow  judiciously  in  the  present,  the  world  will 
assuredly  reap  a  beneficent  har^^est  in  the  future ;  and  he  has  not' 
lived  in  vain,  who  leaves  behind  him  as  his  successor  a  child  better 
educated  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  than  himself.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  responsibilities  of  life  are  immense.  Every, 
individual  by  his  example  and  precept,  whether  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  does  aid  or  oppose  this  important  work,  and  leaves  aii 
impress  of  character  upon  the  succeeding  age,  which  is  to  mould  lis. 
destiny  for  weal  or  woe  in  all  coming  time. 

Civilization  itself,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  a  state  of-^  unstable 
equilibrium  which  if  not  supported  by  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
resembles  an  edifice  with  a  circumscribed  base,  which  becomes  thp  ' 
more  tottering  as  we  expand  its  lateral  dimensions,  and  increase  its 
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height     Modern  civilization  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  laws  by  which  t)ivine 
wisdom  governs  the  universe.    The   laws   of  morality  have   been 
revealed  to  us,  but  they  require  constant  enforcement  and  haititual 
observance.     The  laws  of  the  intellectual  and  material  universe  have ' 
been  discovered  by  profound  stjidy  and  years  of  incessant  labor,  and 
unless  they  are'taugHt  in  purity,  and  freed  from  error,  they  fail  to 
produce  iiiieix  kgitimiate  result.     But  the  illusiration  and  enforce-  ' 
ment  pt  the  Is^ws  of. morality  require  the  exertions  o^  meij  of  high 
talenis  and  profound  learning ;  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  law§  of 
nature  can  bn!y  ^  impartei^  by  minds  that  have  long  been  devoted  to . 
thei)r  study^    Ifhere^pre  a  large  number  of  bighly  (educated  men 
whose' voice  may  be  Jfeard,  and  whose  influence  may  be  felt,  is  abso- 
lutely  iieqessary  to  pu^tain  the  world  in  its  present  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development.  '.The  world,  however,  is  not  to  be  advanced  by   ' 
the  Inei^  application  o!"  truths  already  known ;,  but  we  look  forward, 
paitictilikrly  in  physical  science,  to  the  etfect  of  the  development  of 

new  pnncipies.    We,  have  scarcely  as  yet  read  more  than  the  title  ,. 

f '.    I  •♦  ^  ■.-,■   .n       •    '  •■»■..    ■   ;  .  r     ■  ^  .  .  •       •  .  .  .;      ,: ••iff 

page   and  preface  of  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and  what  we 
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do  know  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  whicli  may  be  yet  un- 
folded and  applied ;  but  to  discover  new  truths  requires  a  still 
higher  order  of  individual  talent.  In  order  that  civilization  should, 
continue  to  advance,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  special  pcp- 
vision  should  l)e  made  for  the  actual  increase  of  knowledge,  as  weir  as 
for  its  diffusion ;  and  that  support  should  be  afforded,  rewards  given, 
and  honors  conferred  on  those  who  really  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 

This  truth  however  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  look  merely  at  the  immediate  results  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  and  to  liberally  reward  and  honor  those  who  simply 
apply  known  facts,  rather  than  those  who  discover  new  principles. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  would  appear  that  in  order  that  civili- 
zation should  remain  stationar}',  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
oreat  truths  which  have  been  established  should  not  become  diluted, 
obscured,  or  forgotten;  that  their  place  should  not  be  usurped  by 
error,  or  in  other  words  that  the  gi-eat  principles  of  science,  which 
have  been  established  through  long  years  of  toil  and  nights  of 
vigilance,  should  not  be  su^KTseded  by  petty  conceits,  by  hasty  and 
partial  generalizations,  and  by  vague  speculations  or  empirical 
rules.  Farther,  that  civilization  should  not  retrograde,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  tlie  great  truths  of  morality  should  not 
only  be  theoretically  taught  and  intellectually  apprehended,  but 
actively,  constantly,  and  habitually  applietl.  But  this  state  of  things 
can  only  exi.st  by  means  of  the  efforts  of  individuals  actuated  by  a 
generous,  liberal,  and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tendency  of  civilization,  from  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
security,  is  to  relax  individual  effort.  Man  is  naturally  an  indolent 
being,  and  unless  actuated  by  strong  inducements  or  educated  by 
coercion  to  habits  of  industry,  his  tendency  is  to  supineness  and  in- 
action. In  a  rude  state  of  society  an  individual  is  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  the  protection  of  himself,  his  fiunily,  and  his 
property  ;•  but  as  civilization  advances  personal  effort  is  less  required, 
and  he  relies  more  and  more  on  law  and  executive  government. 
Moreover,  as  wealth  and  elementary  education  become  more 
general  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  higher  instruction,  the 
voice  of  the  profound  teacher  becomes  less  and  less  audible;  his 
precepts  and  admonitions  less  and  less  regarded ;  he  is  himself 
obliged  to  comply  with  popular  prejudices  and  conform  to  public 
opinion,  however  hastily  formed  or  capricious  such  an  opinion 
may  be.  Hence  the  tendency  to  court  popular  favor,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it,  rather  than  attempt  to  direct  it.     Hence  charlatanism 
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and  the  various  dishonest  attempts  to  gain  notoriety  rather  than  a 
true  reputation,  so  frequently  observed.  Knowledge  has  arrived  at 
such  a  stage  of  advancement  that  a  division  of  labor  in  regard  to  it 
is  necessary.  No  one  can  be  learned  in  all  the  branches  of  human 
thought;  and  the  reputation  of  an  individual  tlierefore  ought  to 
rest  on  the  appreciation  of  his  character  by  the  few,  comparatively, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  field  with  himself  But  these  are  not 
generally  the  dispensers  of  favor,  and  consequently  he  who  aspires  to 
wealth  or  influence  seeks  not  their  approbation  ;  but  the  commenda- 
tion and  applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  impossible  that  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  should  have  time  for 
profound  thought.  They  must  receive  their  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
at  second-hand  ;  but  they  are  not  content  under  our  present  system 
of  education  with  the  position  of  students,  they  naturally  aspire  to 
that  of  teachers  ;  and  every  one  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of 
literature  or  science  becomes  ambitious  of  authorship,  and  a  candidate 
for  popular  applause.  Knowledge  in  this  way  becomes  less  and  less 
profound  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  it  is  possible  that  the  directing  power  of  an  age  may  become 
less  and  less  intelligent  as  it  becomes  more  authoritative,  and  that 
the  world  may  be  actually  declining  in  what  constitutes  real,  moral, 
and  intellectual  greatness,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  it  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance.  I  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  the 
case  at  prffient.     I  am  merely  pointing  out  tendencies. 

The  present  is  emphatically  a  reading  age  ;  but  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  proportionately  a  thi^iking  age  ?  The  sum  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  is  embraced  in  but  few  books,  and  small  would  be 
the  library  necessary  to  contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known. 
We  read  too  much  and  too  quickly  to  read  understandingly.  The 
world  ^is  gorged  with  intellectual  food,  and  healthful  digestion  is 
comparatively  unknown.  Too  many  books  are  published ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  too  many  standard  works  are  printed,  but  by  far 
too  many  silly,  superficial  and  bad  books  are  sent  forth  from  the 
teeming  press  of  our  day.  The  public  mind  is  distracted  amidst  a 
multiphcity  of  teachers  and  asks  in  vain  for  truth.  But  few  persons 
can  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  abstract  science  as  fully  to 
master  its  higher  generalizations,  and  it  is  only  such  persons  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  prepare  the  necessary  books  for  the  instruction 
of  the  many.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which 
is  sometimes  advanced  that  superficial  men  are  best  calculated  to  pre- 
pare popular  works  on  any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
some  persons  have  apparently  the  art  of  simplifying  scientific  prin- 
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ciples ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  simplification  consists 
in  omitting  all  that  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  There  is  no  task 
more  responsible  than  that  of  the  preparation  of  an  elementary  book 
for  the  instruction  of  the  community ;  and  no  one  should  embark  in 
such  an  undertaking  who  is  not  prompted  by  a  higher  motive  than  a 
mere  love  of  notoriety,  or  the  more  general  incentive,  a  hope  of 
commercial  success.  He  should  love  the  subject  upon  which  he  in- 
tends to  write,  and  by  years  of  study  and  habitual  thought,  have 
become  familiar  with  its  boundaries,  and  be  enabled  to  separate  the 
true  and  the  good  from  that  which  is  merely  hypothetical  and 
plausible. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  mention  the  evils  which  result  from 
literature  and  science  becoming  objects  of  merchandize,  and  yet  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade.  I  allude  to  the  international  copy- 
right system.  The  tendency  of  the  present  condition  of  copyright 
law  between  England  and  America  is  greatly  to  debase  literature, 
to  supply  cheap  books,  and  not  to  impart  profound  wisdom  or  sound 
morality.  English  books  are  republished  in  this  country  and 
American  books  are  reprinted  in  England,  because  they  are  cheap^ 
and  not  because  they  are  good.  Literary  and  scientific  labor  must 
be  properly  remunerated,  or  the  market  will  be  supplied  with  an 
inferior  article.  The  principles  of  free  trade  are  frequently  im- 
properly applied  to  this  question.  The  protection  required  and  de- 
manded by  the  literary  man  is  not  that  of  a  premium  on  his  work, 
but  the  simple  price  which  it  ought  to  bear  in  the  market  of  the 
worid.  He  asks  that  the  literary  product  of  the  foreigner  may  be 
paid  for  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  his  brother,  and  also  tliat 
he  himself  may  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  his  own  labors., 
Would  there  be  any  manufactories  of  cloth,  think  you,  in  this  cotun- 
try,  if  the  tailor  had  the  means  and  inclination  to  procure  free  of 
cost  all  the  material  of  the  garments  which  he  'supplies  to  his 
customers?  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  valuable  literary  works 
will  be  produced  among  us,  so  long  as  op'r  publishers  are  allowed  to 
appropriate,  without  remuneration,  the  labors  of  the  foreigner  ?  The 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law  tas,  I  know^  produced  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  upon  hiirher  education  in  this  country.  It  nas 
prevented  the  preparation  of  texl-books  better  suited  to  jQie  state  of 
education  among  us  than  those  wtich  are  re-published  from  abroa^, 
and  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  leai|Tiing. 

Anothet  result  of  the  wide  iijiffusion  ot  elementary  l^nowledge,  with- 
out a  proper  cultivation  of  flie  higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  an  in-  ' 
cul8atibn  bfgeiiefous  aiid  unselfish  principles,  is  tne  inordinate  desire 
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for  wealth.  To  acquire  power  and  notoriety  in  this  way  requires  the 
least  possible  amount  of  talents  and  intelligence,  and  yet  success  in 
this  line  is  applauded  even  if  obtained  by  a  rigid  application  of  the 
dishonest  maxim  that  *^  a//  is  fair  in  trade'''  We  have  a  notable 
example  of  this  fact  in  the  autobiography  of  an  individual  who 
glories  in  his  shame,  and  unblushingly  describes  the  means  by  which 
he  has  defrauded  the  public.  No  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
disburse  public  money  can  have  failed  to  be  astonished,  at  the  loose 
morality  on  the  part  of  those  who  present  claims  for  liquidation. 
The  old  proverb  here  is  very  generally  applied,  namely,  "  the  public 
is  a  goose,  and  he  is  a  fool  who  does  not  pluck  a  feather !"  A  fiill 
tre»^ury,  instead  of  being  considered  a  desirable  or  healthy  state  of 
the  nation,  should  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  public  morals.  That  the  tendencies  which  I  have 
mentioned  do  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exist,  and  that  they  re- 
quire the  serious  consideration  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  the 
liberal  minded  and  judicious  friend  of  education,  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  seriously  and  without  prejudice  observes  tlie  habits 
of  the  times. 

The  proper  appreciation  of  profound  learning  and  abstract  science 
is  not  as  a  general  rule  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  most  authoritative 
teacher  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  training,  or  however  circumscribed  his  field  of  thought,  he  is 
the  umpire  to  decide  upon  all  questions  even  of  the  most  abstract 
science  or  the  most  refined  casuistry. 

The  question  may  be  asked  with  solicitude — Are  the  tendencies 
we  have  mentioned  inevitable  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  counteract- 
ing them?  And  is  our  civilization  to  share  the  fate  of  that  of 
E^pt,  Greece,  and  Home  ?  Is  humanity  destined  to  a  perpetual 
series  of  periodical  oscillations  of  which  the  decline  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  ?  We  answer.  No !  Though  there  have  been 
oscillations,  and  will  be  again,  they  are  like  those  which  constitute 
the  rising  flood-tide  of  the  ocean,  although  separated  by  depressions, 
each  is  higher  than  the  one  which  preceded  it  Something  may 
have  been  lost  at  intervals ;  but  on  the  whole  more  has  been  and  will 
be  gained.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  man  of  science  and 
literature,  the  educator,  and  the  christian  teacher,  together  with  the 
enlightened  editor,  must  combine  their  efforts  in  a  common  cause, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  press,  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  pulpit  send  forth  a  potential  voice  which  shall  be  heard  above 
the  general  clamor. 

Common  school  or   elementary  education  is  the  basis  on  which 
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the  superstructure  of  the  plan  of  true  progress  should  be  established  ; 
but  it  must  be  viewed  in  its  connection  with  a  general  system,  and 
not  occupy  exclusively  the  attention  and  patronage  of  governments, 
societies,  and  individuals ;  liberal  means  must  also  be  provided  for 
imparting  the  most  profound  instruction  in  science,  Hterature  and 
art. 

In  organizing  new  states  and  territories,  the  amplest  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  all  grades  of  education ;  and  if  possible,  every 
individual  should  have  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  as  much 
mental  culture  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  or  desirous  of  acquiring. 
Notwithstanding  comparatively  few  may  have  the  industry  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  the  highest  attainment  It  is  also  of  the 
first  importance,  that  modes  of  instruction  be  examined  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  in  order  that  what  is  valuable  in  the  past  should  be  re- 
tained, and  what  is  really  an  improvement  in  the  present,  be  judi- 
ciously and  generally  applied.  ^ 

Having  presented  some  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  education,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals  on  the  progress 
of  humanity,  I  now  propose  to  offer  for  consideration  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  theory  of  the  process  of  instruction. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  theory  of  an  art  so  long  practised  as 
that  of  education  should  not  be  definitely  settled ;  but  strange  as  it 
<hay  appear,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  few  writers  fully  agree  as  to 
what  is  the  true  plan  and  process  of  education.  No  art  can  be  per- 
fect unless  it  rests  upon  a  definite  conception  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, or  in  other  words,  unless  its  theory  be  well  established  upon 
a  general  law  of  nature.  The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind  are  as  definite,  and  as  general  in 
their  application,  as  those  which  apply  to  the  material  universe  : 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  true  system  of  education  must  be  based  upon 
a  knowledge  and  application  of  these  laws.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, psychologists  have  not  classified  and  exhibited  them  in  a 
form  sufficiently  definite  to  render  their  application  easy,  and  the 
directors  of  education  have  too  often  considered  merely  the  imme- 
diate practical  result  which  might  follow  a  particular  course  of 
training,  rather  than  that  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual.  In  this  condition  of  the  theory  of 
education,  I  have  myself  ventured  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  and 
though  I  may  have  nothing  new  of  value  to  offer,  it  is  my  duty  at 
this  time  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  furnish  topics  of  discus- 
sion, or  serve  to  illustrate  established  truths. 

The  theory  which  I  would  present  for  your  consideration,  and 
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critical  examination,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  experience,  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

The  several  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously 
developed,  and  in  educating  an  individual  we  ought  to  follow  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  age  and  mental 
stature  of  the  pupil.  If  wc  reverse  this  order,  and  attempt  to  culti- 
vate faculties  which  are  not  sufficiently  matured,  while  we  neglect 
to  cultivate  those  which  are,  we  do  the  child  an  irreparable  injury. 
Memory,  imitation,  imagination,  and  the  faculty  of  forming  mental 
habits,  exist  in  early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  of  slower  growth.  It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by 
observation  that  the  mere  child,  by  the  principle  which  has  been  de- 
nominated sympathetic  imitationy  may  acquire  tlie  power  of  expres- 
sing his  desires  and  emotions  in  correct,  and  even  beautiful  language 
without  knowing,  or  being  able  to  comprehend,  the  simplest  prind- 
pies  of  philology.  He  even  seizes,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  upon 
abstract  terms,  and  applies  them  with  ease  and  cx>rrectness.  But  as 
life  advances  the  facility  of  verbal  acquisition  declines,  and  with 
some  it  entirely  disappears.  Hence  the  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
wise,  and  in  accordance  with  nature,  which  makes  the  acquisition  of 
language  an  essential  part  of  early  elemental  education.  The  same 
child  which  acquires  almost  without  effort  his  vernacular  tongue 
may  by  a  similar  process  be  taught  to  speak  the  principal  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  He  may  also  acquire  the  art  of  the 
accountant,  and  be  taught  by  proper  drilling  to  add  long  columns  of 
figures  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend the  simplest  abstract  principles  of  number  and  magnitude. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  memory  may  be  stored  at  a 
very  early  age  with  valuable  rules  and  precepts,  which  in  future'  life 
may  become  the  materials  of  reflection,  and  the  guiding  principles 
of  action ;  that  it  may  be  furnished  with  heroic  sentiments  and 
poetic  illustrations,  with  ^  thoughts  which  breathe  and  words  that 
bum,'*  and  which  long  after,  will  spontaneously  spring  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  mind,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  embellish  and  to  en- 
force the  truths  of  the  future  author,  statesman,  or  divine. 

But  the  period  of  life,  when  acquisitions  of  this  kind  are  most 
readily  made,  is  not  that  in  which  the  judgment  and  reasoning 
powers  can  be  most  profitably  cultivated.  They  require  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  when  the  mind  has  become  more  matured  by  natural 
growth,  and  better  furnished  with  the  materials  of  thought. 

Mental  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  two  classes  of 
fiusaltieti,  ra^  the  int^ectual  and  the  moral. 
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Intellectual  instruction,  of  which  we  shall  first  speak,  should  have 
at  least  three  objects  : — 

1.  To  impart  facility  in  performing  various  mental  operations. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  store  the  memory  with  facts 
and  precepts :  and 

3.  To  impart  the  art  of  thinking,  of  generalization,  of  induction 
and  deduction. 

The  most  important  part  of  elementary  mental  instruction,  and 
that  which  I  have  placed  first  in  the  foregoing  classification,  is  that 
of  imparting  expertness  in  the  performance  of  certain  processes 
which  may  be  denominated  mental  arts.  Among  these  arts 
are  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  drawing,  composition,  expert- 
neas  in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the  use  of  different 
languages.  These  can  only  be  imparted  by  laborious  drilling  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  by  acquired  industry  and  attention  od 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  practice  in  each  case  must  be  so  long 
continued,  and  the  process  so  often  repeated,  that  it  becomes  a  men- 
tal habit,  and  is  at  length  performed  with  accuracy  and  rapidity 
almost  without  thought.  It  is  only  in  early  life,  while  the  mind  is 
in  a  pliable  condition,  that  these  mental  facilities  can  most  readily 
and  most  perfectly  be  acquired,  while  the  higher  principles  of  science, 
on  which  these  arts  depend,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a 
mind  more  fully  matured.  Expertness  in  the  performance  of  an  art 
does  not  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  can  be  readily 
acquired  without  reference  to  them.  The  most  expert  accountants 
are  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  an  art  may  exist  without  the 
abihty  to  apply  it  in  practice.  I  have  known  of  mathemati- 
cians who  were  unable  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the 
processes  which  constitute  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  of  mul- 
tiplication and  addition.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  art  of  com- 
position. A  most  learned  rhetorician  is  not  necessarily  a  fluent  and 
pleasing  writer. 

The  acquisition,  therefore,  of  these  arts  should  be  the  principal 
and  prominent  object  of  the  primary  or  common  school,  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  usurp  their  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
drilling  which  is  at  first  required  to  induce  the  mental  habit  is  so 
laborious  and  tedious  to  the  teacher,  and  in  most  cases  so  irksome 
and  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  that  there  is  a  tendency,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  our  schools  a  growing  one,  to  neglect  them,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  objects  of  more  apparent,  but  of  less  intrinsic  value. 
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This  is  not  only  an  irreparable  injurj  to  the  individual,  but  also  to 
the  public.  All  the  practical  operations  of  life  in  which  tliese  pro- 
cesses  are  concerned, — and  they  apply  to  all  except  those  of  mere 
hsodicraft  skill — are  badly  performed.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
general  substitution  of  instruction  in  the  mere  rationale  of  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  without  a  proper  drilling  in  the  practice,  would  produce 
more  bankruptcies  than  all  the  changes  of  tanfb  or  fluctuations  of 
trade. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  which  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teachei^  that  although  the  practice  of  an  art  is  at  first  difficult,  and 
requires  at  each  step  an  effort  of  mind,  yet  every  repetition  renders 
it  easier,  and  at  length  we  come  to  exercise  it  not  only  without 
effort,  but  as  a  pleasurable  gratification  of  an  habitual  act.  Per- 
severance therefore  in  this  cause  will  ultimately  receive  a  grateful 
reward.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  directors 
of  elementary  education  that  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  train  his 
pupils  to  expertness  in  these  processes,  or  who  merely  does  enough 
in  this  way  to  awaken  a  distaste,  and  who  fails  to  overcome  this 
condition  of  mind  by  subsequent  judicious  drilling,  is  unworthy  of 
his  high  vocation,  and  should  give  place  to  a  more  industrious  or 
more  philosophical  instructor. 

All  the  processes  we  have  enumerated,  besides  various  manipula* 
tions  and  bodily  exercises  necessary  to  health,  refinement  and  con- 
venience, may  be  taught  previous  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  memory  may  be  educated  to  habits  of  reten- 
tion and  precision;  and,  for  this  purpose  definite,  and  if  possible 
elegantly  expressed  rules  should  be  chosen,  to  be  committed  without 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  so  impressed  upon  the  memory  that  they 
will  ever  after  remain  a  portion  of  the  mental  furniture  of  the  man, 
always  ready  to  be  called  up  when  needed,  and  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy.  The  mere  understanding  of  the  rule, 
and  the  power  of  being  able  to  express  it  in  *  a  vague  and  indefinite 
way  in  original  language  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  of  itself  sufficient 
The  memory  is  an  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  susceptible 
of  almost  indefinite  cultivation.  It  should,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
subservient  to  the  judgment. 

Habits  of  observation  may  also  be  early  cultivated,  and  a  boy  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  may  be  taught  to  recognize  and  refer  to  its 
proper  class  almost  every  object  which  surrounds  him  in  nature ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  range  of  descriptive  natural  history  may  be 
imparted  previous  to  this  age. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  preposterous  or  mischievous 
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than  the  propoeition  so  frequently  advanced,  that  the  child  should 
be  taught  nothing  but  what  it  can  fully  comprehend,  and  the 
endeavor  in  accordance  with  this  to  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and 
attempt  to  impart  those  things  which  cannot  be  taught  at  an  early 
age,  and  to  neglect  those  which  at  this  period  of  life  the  mind  is  well 
adapted  to  receive.  By  tJiis  mode  we  may  indeed  produce  remark- 
ably intelligent  children  who  will  become  remarkably  feeble  men. 

The  order  of  nature  is  that  of  art  before  science,  the  entire  con- 
crete first ;  and  the  entire  abstract  last.  These  two  extremes  should 
run  gradually  into  each  other,  the  course  of  instruction  becoming 
more  and  more  logical  as  the  pupil  advances  in  years. 

Thus  &r  we  have  principally  considered  only  the  education  of  the 
habits  and  the  memory,  and  it  is  particularly  to  these  that  the 
old  system  of  drilling  is  peculiarly  applicable.  I  know  that  this 
custom  has,  to  a  considerable  degree,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  new 
and  less  laborious  system  of  early  precocious  developement,  been  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  In  this  respect  the  art  of  instruction  among  us 
has  retrograded  rather  than  advanced,  and  ^' Young  America" 
though  a  very  sprightly  boy  may  fail  to  become  a  very  profound 
man ! 

I  would  not,  however,  by  the  foregoing  remarks  have  it  inferred, 
that  the  reasoning  Unities  of  the  child  should  not  receive  due 
attention,  and  that  clear  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  every  pro- 
cess taught  should  be  elucidated  and  explained,  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  them ;  but  that  the  habits  and  the  memory  should  be 
the  main  objects  of  attention  during  the  early  years  of  the  pupils' 
course.  The  error  of  the  old  system  consisted  in  continuing  the 
drilling  period  too  long,  and  in  not  shading  it  off  gradually  into  that 
of  the  logical,  or  what  might  be  called  the  period  of  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  general  principles. 

The  last  part  of  mental  education  as  given  in  our  classification  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  and  the 
reasoning  powers.  These  fisusulties  of  the  mind,  as  we  have  repeated- 
ly said,  are  latest  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  indeed,  they  may  be 
strengthened  continually  and  improved  progresuvely  through  a  long 
life,  provided  they  have  been  properly  directed  and  instructed  in 
youth  and  early  manhood. 

They  should  be  exercised  in  the  study  of  mathematical  analysis 
and  synthesis ;  in  deducing  particular  facts  in  a  l(^cal  form  from 
general  principles ;  and  instructed  in  the  process  of  discovering  new 
truths.  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  should  also  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  this  may  be  spread  over 
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the  whole  ooune  of  infltrucdon,  for  like  ihe  reasoning  faculties  the 
imagination  may  continue  to  be  improved  until  late  in  life. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  I  consider  the 
great  object  of  intellectual  education  to  be,  not  only  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  think,  but  how  to  act  and  to  do,  and  I  place  great  stress 
upon  the  early  education  of  the  habitg.  And  this  kind  of  training 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  mental  processes  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples; the  pupil  may  be  taught  on  all  occasions  habitually  and 
promptly,  almost  without  thought,  to  act  properly  in  any  case  that 
may  occur,  and  this  in  the  practical  duties  of  life  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  are  frequently  required  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  have  no  time  to  deduce  our  course  from  the 
moral  principles  of  the  act  An  individual  can  be  educated  to  a 
strict  r^ard  for  truth,  to  deeds  of  courage  in  rescuing  others  from 
danger,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  of  generosity  and  justice ;  or  though 
his  mind  may  be  well  stored  with  moral  precepts,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  Call  into  opposite  habits  alike  prejudicial  to  himself,  and 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  He  may  '^  know  the  right, 
and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.'* 

Man  is  the  creature  of  habit ;  it  is  to  him  more  than  second 
nature;  but  unfortunately,  while  bad  habits  are  acquired  with 
readiness,  on  account  of  the  natural  desire  to  gratify  our  passions 
and  appetites,  good  habits  can  only  be  acquired  by  unremitting 
watchfulness  and  labor.  The  combined  habits  of  individuals  form 
the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  these  can  only  be  moulded,  as  I  have 
before  said,  by  the  coercive  labor  of  the  instructor  judiciously 
applied. 

The  necessity  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  is  often  re- 
ferred to,  but  its  importance  is  scarcely  sufficiently  appreciated. 
The  future  character  of  a  child,  and  that  of  the  man  also,  is  in  most 
cases  formed,  probably,  before  the  age  of  seven  years.  Previously  to 
this  time  impressions  have  been  made  which  shall  survive  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of.  life — amid  all  the  influences  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  subjected,  and  which  will  outcrop,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  stage  of  his  earthly  exisj^nce,  when  the  additions  to  his 
character,  made  in  later  years,  have  been  entirely  swept  away.  In 
connection  with  this  point,  I  may  mention  one  idea  which  has 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  advanced ;  but  which, 
if  true,  invests  the  subject  of  early  impressions  with  a  fearful  interest 
The  science  of  statistics  shows  that  certain  crimes  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  seasons  of  youth  disappear,  comparatively,  with  advancing 
age,  and  re-appear  again  towaod  the  close  of  life;  or  in  other 
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words,  that  the  tendencies  to  indulgences  in  disorders  of  imagina- 
tion, and  habits  which  were  acquired  in  the  early  life  of  a  vicious 
youth,  or  one  exposed  to  evil  associations,  though  they  may  be 
masked  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the  judgment,  and  the  influences 
of  position  and  reputation  during  early  manhood,  middle  life,  and 
first  decline,  resume  their  sway,  and  close  the  career  of  the  man  who 
has  perhaps  for  years  sustained  a  spotless  reputation,  with  ignominy 
and  shame.  How  frequently  do  cases  of  this  kind  present  them- 
selves ?  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  an  individual  who  for  forty 
years  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a  model  of  honor,  purity  and 
integrity,  but  who  at  the  age  of  seventy  committed  a  crime  which 
consigned  his  name  to  infamy.  Depend  upon  it,  this  man  was  sub- 
jected to  evil  influences  in  early  life,  and  the  impressions  then 
made,  though  neutralized  by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
afterwards  surrounded  him,  were  never  effaced,  and  when  the  latter 
ceased  to  produce  their  restraining  effects,  the  former  resumed  their 
original  sway.  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought  we  would  conclude 
that  the  child  is  not  merely  the  father  of  the  man,  but  more 
emphatically,  the  father  of  the  old  man ;  that  the  term  second  child- 
hood has  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  of  the  mere 
decline  of  the  faculties.  It  also  should  convey  the  idea  that  the 
tendency  of  the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  individuals  is  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  earlier  life.  This  principle  is  important  also  in  a 
historical  point  of  view.  The  aged,  though  they  may  forget  the  oc- 
currences of  middle  and  after  life,  recall  with  vivid  distinctness  the 
impressions  of  childhood,  and  thus  the  grandfather  with  senile 
garrulity,  transmits  the  history  of  his  early  times,  as  it  were,  across 
an  intervening  generation  to  his  grandson.  This  again  makes  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  his  youthful  auditor, 
to  be  alike  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  generation. 
Abundant  examples  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  proposition 
of  the  vivid  recurrence  of  the  effects  of  early  impressions 
apparently  effaced.  Persons  who  have  for  long  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and  who  have  forgotten  the  use 
of  any  other,  have  frequently  been  observed  to  utter  their  dying 
prayers  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  course  of  education 
is  defective  in  two  extremes :  it  is  defective  in  not  imparting  the 
mental  habits  or  facilities  which  can  most  easily  be  acquired  in  early 
life,  and  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  other  extreme,  in  not  instruct- 
ing the  student,  at  the  proper  period,  in  processes  of  logical  thought, 
or  deductions  from  general  prindples.    While  elementary  schools 
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profess  to  teach  almost  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  impart  those  essential  processes  of  mental  art  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  our  higher  institutions,  with  some  exceptions,  fail  to 
impart  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  of  a  superficial  character. 
The  value  of  facts,  rather  than  of  general  principles,  is  inculcated. 
The  one,  however,  is  almost  a  consequence  of  the  other.  If  proper 
seeds  are  not  sown,  a  valuable  harvest  cannot  be  reaped. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  public  education  in  accordance 
with  my  views  would  be  that  of  a  series  of  graded  schools  beginning 
with  the  one  in  which  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  taught, 
and  ending  with  that  in  which  the  highest  laws  of  mind  and  matter 
are  unfolded  and  applied.  Every  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  passing  step  by  step  through  the  whole  series,  and  honors  and 
rewards  should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  graduated  in  the  highest 
school.  Few,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  talent  and  perseverance  necessary  to  finish  a  complete 
course.  But  at  whatever  period  the  pupil  may  abandon  his  studies,  he 
should  be  found  fitted  for  some  definite  pursuit  or  position  in  life, 
and  be  possessed  of  the  moral  training  necessary  to  render  him  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

These  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  I  commend  for  discussion  at 
the  present  meeting  of  the  association.  (The  great  aim  should  be  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  thorough  early  training  and  subsequent 
high  education.  It  should  be  our  object  to  bring  more  into  repute 
profound  learning,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  exclusive 
diffusion  of  popular  and  mere  superficial  knowledge.  We  should 
endeavor  to  enlarge  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  by  symmetrical  in- 
crements, by.  elevating  the  apex,  and  expanding  the  base  always 
observing  the  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium. 


I.  b.   REMARKS  ON  INTRODUGTORT  DISGOpSE. 


The  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President  was  followed 
by  a  very  able  discussion  occupying  over  three  hours,  in  which  Mr. 
Barnard,  Bishop  Potter,  Profl  Bache,  Dr.  Lambert,  Dr.  Scranton, 
Dr.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleafi  and  Prof.  Henry  took  part.  The  main 
propositions  laid  down  by  Profl  Henry  were  generally  sustained,  with 
certain  modifications  and  qualifications  insisted  on  by  each  speaker. 
The  position  that  education  was  a  forced  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  was  controverted,  and  the  growth  of  various  faculties,  under 
appropriate  influences  and  teaching,  was,  it  was  claimed  by  many,  as 
natural  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  tree— each  in  its  own  way,  and 
after  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  It  was  admitted  by 
all  that  there  must  be  labor,  and  a  process  of  appropriation,  selection, 
and  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  make  even  good  teaching 
and  fEivorable  conditions  and  influences  rightly  available,  but  that 
mind  and  body  would  be  educated  for  better,  or  worse,  in  the  case  of 
every  child  endowed  with  an  ordinary  human  organization  and 
£BK^ulties,  and  living  in  society. 

The  importance  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  was 
enforced,  and  illustrated  by  most  interesting  examples  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  difierent  speakers.  The  great  idea,  that  the 
results  of  vicious  training,  and  evil  associations  in  early  life,  es- 
pecially if  connected  with  a  vivid  imagination,  although  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  judgment  and  the  influences  of  position  and 
reputation  during  early  manhood,  will  almost  inevitably  resume 
their  sway  in  later  life,  and  then  make  shipwreck  of  character  and 
happiness — was  held  up  as  a  hot  of  terrible  significance  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  young  people.  Without  questioning  the  theological 
doctrine  of  repentance,  or  the  efficacy  of  forgiveness  of  sins  committed, 
the  educational  doctrine  that  the  boy  is  *  father  of  the  man,'  for  time 
and  eternity  was  ably  argued. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reporter  was  absent  at  the  time,  or 
omitted  to  furnish  the  secretary  with  his  notes  of  this  profound,  in- 
teresting, and  practically  valuable  discussion.  Should  it  be  found 
that  notes  were  taken,  and  may  be  yet  written  out,  the  discussion 
may  hereafter  be  published. 


II.    m  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE; 

01,  THE    ESLATION8   OP  THK   ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   TO   THE   TEUTONIC   AND   CLAWIC 
BRANCHES   OF   THE   INDO-EUROPEAN    FAMILY   OF   LANGUAGES. 

BT   JOHH   8.   HART,  LL.  D.,  PRIKCITAL  OP  THE  PinLADELPinA   RIOH  SCHOOL. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
proper  to  explain,  briefly,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Indo-European, 
as  applied  to  Languages,  and  how  the  classification  originated, 
which  this  term  expresses. 

The  British  East  India  Company,  in  the  government  of  their 
Indian  Empire,  have  always  had  in  their  employ  a  number  of 
eminent  jurists,  to  act  as  judges  in  the  civil  administration.  These 
judges  early  found  that  the  jurisprudence  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  administer,  was  interwoven  with  a  vast  body  of  national 
traditions,  and  that  to  interpret  these  traditions  rightly,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original  language  in 
which  they  were  contained.  The  nations  of  India  in  this  respect, 
were  found  to  be  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  that  survived  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  France,  Spain,  and  Italy^  look  to  ancient  Rome  for 
the  basis  both  of  their  several  languages  and  of  their  S3r8tems  of 
jurisprudence,  so  in  modem  India  many  nations  were  found  with 
languages  distinct  but  closely  affiliated,  and  having  a  common  basis 
in  a  tongue  which  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  }wo  thousand  years 
ago.  This  dead  language,  existing  among  them  as  the  Latin  does 
among  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sanscrit,  the  languages  of  modem  India,  which  are  its  de- 
scendants, being  called  Pracrit.  ^ 

The  jurists  of  the  British  East  India  Company  found,  that  in 
order  to  acquire  the  necessary  authority  as  interpreters  of  Indian 
Law,  they  must  learn  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  they  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  As  the  results  of  their  studies  were  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  learned  of  western  Europe,  it  gradually  became  ap- 
parent that  they  were  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 

some  of  the  general  principles  of  philological  science.     A  most  sur- 
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prising  coincidence,  for  instance,  was  found  between  this  ancient 
language,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas,  which  had  been  a  dead 
language  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  the  Latin  of  wes- 
tern Europe.  This  coincidence  included  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
words,  meaning  the  same  thing  in  both  languages,  but  most  strik- 
ing similarities  in  syntax,  conjugations,  and  declensions.  Forms  in 
the  Latin  verbs  which  had  become  anomalous  and  unexplainable, 
even  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  found  to  be  explained  by  the 
corresponding  forms  of  the  Sanscrit,  where  they  existed  in  a  state 
less  impaired  or  more  fully  developed. 

Sir  William  Jones,  and  after  him  others  in  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry, found  similar  affinities  between  the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian 
and  Che  English. 

Such  results  as  these,  led  to  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  whole 
theory  of  the  affihation  of  languages.  It  would  not  comport  with 
the  object  of  this  paper,  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  investigations 
and  discussions  which  followed,  nor  to  state  all  the  discrepancies  of 
opinion  which  still  exist  among  philologists,  as  to  the  general  dis- 
tribution and  classification  of  the  languages  of  the  earth.  The 
discussions  have  led,  however,  to  some  well  ascertained  results,  in 
regard  to  which  the  learned  are  pretty  much  agreed.  All  the 
leading  languages  from  the  Himmalaya  mountains  in  Asia  on 
the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Europe  on  the  west,  are  found  to 
have  certain  affinities  and  points  of  resemblance  too  strong  to  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  an  historical  and 
ethnical  connection.  The  ethnographical  theory,  by  which  these 
extraordinary  analogies  are  explained,  will  be  given  very  briefly 
It  will  be  understood  to  be  the  merest  outline. 

The  nations  embraced  in  the  immense  space  of  longitude  that 
has  been  named,  are  supposed  to  have  all  sprung  originally  from 
some  central  hive  in  Asia,  (the  precise  location  of  which,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  theory  either  to  establish  or  assume,)  and  to  have 
proceeded  thence  in  very  early  times,  in  successive  swarms,  to  the 
countries  where  they  are  found  within  the  historic  periods.  These 
tides  of  population  are  supposed  to  have  followed  each  other  at  in- 
tervals of  many  centuries,  and  to  have  proceeded,  as  migratory 
nomads  usually  do,  in  the  direction  of  their  original  impulse,  until 
the  impulse  was  spent,  or  met  with  some  obstacle  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  further  progress.  The  earliest  wave  of  population  rolling 
westwardly  would  necessarily  be  arrested  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
would  eventually  become  stationary  in  the  countries  along  that 
coast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.     The  next  succeeding  wave  in 
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the  same  direction  would  be  obliged  to  pause  on  reaching  the  range 
of  countries  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  The  earhest  easterly 
wave  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  formidable  obstacle  pre- 
sented  by  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  and  to  have  settled  at  its  feet 
among  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  So  on,  with  the  seveml  emigra- 
tions, east  and  west,  and  more  or  less  remote,  until  we  imagine  the 
whole  area  occupied  between  our  two  extreme  points. 

Taking  this  general  idea,  which  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  main 
purely  theoretical,  we  find  the  following  distinct  groups  of  languages, 
marked  oflf  by  well-defined  characters,  and  by  well-known  and  in- 
disputable facts. 

I.  Tlie  Sanscrit.  This,  as  already  explained,  is  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the  modem  or  Prakrit 
languages  of  India,  that  the  Latin  has  to  the  Itahan,  French,  and 
other  Romanic  tongues. 

II.  The  Zend  or  old  Persian.  This  also  is  a  dead  language, 
containing  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  race,  the  Zendavesta, 
and  having  its  hving  representatives  in  the  modem  Persian,  the 
Pehlevi,  the  Deri,  &c.  The  races  speaking  languages  derived  from 
the  Old  Persian  or  Zend,  are  supposed  to  have  left  the  parent  hive 
at  a  date  posterior  to  those  of  India. 

in.  The  Celtic.  The  tribes  found  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  islands  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  had  certain  remarkable  points  of  coincidence,  showing  them 
all  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  A  similar  coincidence  is  found  in 
their  languages.  Of  these,  there  is  no  original  prototype  extant. 
The  modem  representatives  are  the  Welsh,  (lineally  descended  firom 
the  old  British,)  the  Cornish,  the  Erse  or  Irish,  the  Gaelic  or  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Manx  (spoken  on  the  isle  of  Man,)  &c.,  the  Armo- 
ric  or  language  of  Brittany  on  the  coast  of  France,  &>c. 

IV.  The  Teutonic.  This  includes  two  branches,  which  are 
indeed  sometimes  ranked  as  two  distinct  groups,  viz.  the  Germanic 
and  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  includes  the  tribes  north 
of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the 
Norwegian,  and  the  Icelandic.  The  Germanic,  includes  all  the  tribes 
in  central  Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Grer- 
man  or  High  Dutch,  the  Hollandish  or  Low  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, with  their  various  dialects.  Of  the  English  and  the  Low 
Dutch,  the  early  type  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language,  but  exists  in  many  ancient  writings,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  classical  character.  Of  the  German,  the  original 
type  is  the  venerable  Gothic,  a  memorable  specimen  of  which  we 
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have  in  the  Gospels  of  Ulphilas.  By  some  writers,  indeed,  the 
Gothic  is  supposed  to  be  the  original,  not  only  of  the  Germanic, 
but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  it  is  supposed, 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  westerly,  became  gradually  separated  into  two  streams, 
part  verging  north  to  and  beyond  the  Baltic,  forming  the  Scandin- 
avian nations,  and  part  going  more  centrally,  pressing  upon  thp  Ro- 
mans on  the  south,  and  upon  the  Celtic  nations  on  the  west  With 
this  part  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  population,  known  chiefly  as 
Germans,  we  are  made  familiar  by  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Roman 
writers. 

V.  The  Classic.  About  the  same  time  that  the  Teutonic  wave 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Euidne,  another  wave  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  south  of  these  waters,  following  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  nations  known  afterwards  as  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  group  of  languages,  therefore,  is  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  their  modem  representatives  throughout  southern  Europe. 

VI.  7%«  Slavonic,  The  last  of  the  great  waves  of  population, 
in  point  of  time,  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Europe  and  the  conterminous  regions  of  Asia,  pressing  westwardly 
upon  the  Germanic  and  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  southwardly 
upon  the  Greoo-Roman.  The  languages  of  this  group  are  very 
numerous.  Those  best  known  are  the  Russian,  the  Polish,  and  the 
Lettic 

The  six  groups  of  languages  that  have  been  described  form  one 
family,  vrbieh  has  received  the  name  of  the  Indo-European^  and  some- 
times of  the  Japhetic,  Besides  this  fiunily,  there  is  another,  not  so 
large,  but  equally  well  defined  and  peculiar,  viz :  the  Shemitic,  The 
Shemitic  &mily  consists  of  only  three  groups,  viz :  1,  the  Aramaean 
(including  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac) ;  2,  the  Hebrew ;  and  3,  the 
Arabic,  (including  its  cognate  the  Ethiopic). 

This  classification  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  is  based  w\you 
clearly  ascertained  affinities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  generalization  is  far  from  complete.  It  makes  no  place  for 
the  Chinese,  for  the  languages  of  central  Africa,  the  original  languages 
of  America,  and  the  languages  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  recognize  the  cbtssifi- 
oation,  so  far  as  it  does  go,  and  derive  from  it  the  advantages  which 
it  aflbrds  ia  elucidating  the  history  and  resources  of  our  own  language. 
The  English  bears  most  intimate  relations  to  two  of  the  groups  of 
the  great  Indo-European  family,  \iz :  the  Teutonic  and  the  Classic. 
Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  its  words  are  derived  from  one  oi*  tlie  other 
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of  these  sources.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  numerous  words  that 
can  not  be  claimed  as  being  exclusively  German  or  Latin,  but  are  com- 
mon to  both  sources.  Some,  indeed,  are  found  running  through  all 
the  six  groups  of  the  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  family,  showing  that 
they  existed  before  the  great  dispersion.  A  few  are  found  even  com- 
mon to  both  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic  families,  bearing  in 
this  fact  a  history  that  carries  us  back  to  the  ark  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  the  present  description,  to 
give  the  induction  of  particulars  that  are  proper  in  the  way  of  illustra 
tiun  even,  much  less  of  proof,  of  these  generalizations.     A  very  few 
familiar  examples,  however,  may  be  quoted. 

First,  I  will  give  some  examples  of  words  which  run  through  the 
whole  family. 

TUKKK. 

1.  San;  tri. 

2.  Zend;  thri. 

3.  Cell ;  Era.  tri,  Welsh,  Iri. 

4.  Tcut;    Go.    thri,   Ger.   dreiy   Sax.    threOy   thri^  Sw.    and    Dan.    Ire 

£ng.  three. 

5.  Clas ;  Lat.  treSy  tria^  Gr.  rptis:  Fr.  troia^  It  tre*,  Sp.  tre. 

6.  Slay ;  RuH.  <rt,  Lat.  tri. 

SEVEN. 

1.  San;  saptan. 

2.  Zend  ;  kaptan,  Pcrs.  heft. 

3.  Celt ;  AVcbh  8aith. 

4.  Teut ;  Go.  siburiy  Ger.   siebcn,  Sax.  seofen,  Eng.  aeven^  Du.  zeeven 

Da.  9yv. 

5.  Cla« ;  Gr.  im-o,  Lat.  teptcm,  Fr.  tepl,  It.  aette^  Sp.  aiete. 

6.  Slav ;  R118.  «fm,  Lat.  aepttpii 

rATUER. 

1 .  Sans  ;  pitri. 

2.  Zend  ;  paitar^  Pe.  pader. 

3.  Celt ;  Era.  atkair  (the  initial  conuoiumt  elided). 

4.  Teut ;  (io.  vatar^  Ge.  vater^  Dut./arfcr,  Sax.faeder^  Eng.  father j  Da. 

Sw.  fader. 

5.  Cla8 ;  Gr.  var^p^  Lat.  pater^  It.  and  Sp.  padre^  Fr.  pire. 

6.  Slav  ;  Rua.  balia.  (?) 

MOTHER. 

1 .  Sans ;  tnatri. 

2.  Zend  ;  Pers.  mader. 

3.  Celt ;  Era.  mathair. 

4.  Teut;  Ger.  m« Iff r, Sax.  modcr^  Eng.  mother,  Du.  moetfer, Sw.  and  Da. 

moder. 

5.  Qaa ;  Gr.  itfirnp,  Lat,  mater,  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  madre,  Fr.  mire. 

6.  Slav ;  Ron.  mat. 
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TO  BEAM, 

1.  Sans ;  bri^  bhar-adi, 

2.  Zend ;  batran.  Per.  ber, 

3.  Celt;  En.bear-adh, 

4.  Teut ;  Go.  bair-an,  Ge.  fekreUf  Da.  beuren^  Sax.  baeran^  Eng.  betur^ 

Sw.  6ara,  Dan.  6<sre. 

5.  Clas ;   Or.  ^pu  ^/mcu,  /9apof  (a  burden,  a  thing  borne)  /fap«r,  L^t. 

/ero,  jNirio,  ixw'**?  It.  portarCy  Sp.  portar^  Pr.  porter, 

6.  Slav;  RuflB.  6eni. 

Somo  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  run  through  the  entire 
Indo-European  or  Japhetic  group,  but  likewise  appear  in  the  Shemitic. 
Thus  the  Humeral  *' seven,"  already  quoted,  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  sheba  of  the  Ilebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  and  the 
sabata  of  the  Arabic  In  like  manner  "  bear  *'  seems  to  have  an  ety- 
mological connexion  with  the  Hebrew  parah^  which  means  to  ^  bear," 
and  perhaps  with  the  Ileb.  bara^  meaning  "  to  create,"  "  to  produce,** 
"  to  bring  forth,"  (comp.  English  baim^  that  which  is  bom  or  brought 
forth). 

This  word  "  bear,*'  both  in  its  generic  meaning  of  bearing  a  burden^ 
and  its  specific  meaning  of  bringing  forth  (as  of  animals,  trees,  earth, 
&c.,)  is,  probably,  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  word  to  be 
found.  There  is  no  word  of  which  we  would  feel  it  safer  to  guess 
that  it  was  used  by  Noah  himself,  and  that  it  is  verily  older  than  the 
flood.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its  forms  in  the  English  alone. 

In  Englbh,  we  have  it  both  as  a  Teutonic  word,  coming  directly 
from  the  Sax.  baeran^  and  as  a  Latin  word,  in  its  three  several  forms 
of  ferOj  pariOf  and  porto. 

First,  lot  us  enumerate  some  of  the  forms  of  Teutonic  origin. 

Bear,  bearing,  bearer,  bearable,  bearably ;  forbear,  forbearing,  for- 
bcaringly,  for-bearance ;  over-bear,  over-bearing,  over-bearingly ;  bore, 
over-bore,  for- bore ;  borne,  over-borne,  for-bome ;  bom,  baira,  birth ; 
burden,  burdening,  burdened,  burdensome,  burdensomely,  burdensome- 
ncss ;  over-burden,  over-burdening,  overburdened,  &c. 

From  the  Latin /ero,  we  have  fertile  (bearing  freely,  productive)  fer- 
tility, fertilize,  fertilizing,  fertilizer ;  fertilizing,  fertilized,  fertilizer.  Fors 
(forts)  comes  from/ero,  as  the  Greek  fopnow  from  ^p«,  rpowor  from  rptwoty  <fec. 
For  8^  for  lis  (whatever  bears  or  brings  itself  along,  charux)  gives  us  for- 
tune^ fortuning,  fortuned,  fortunate,  fortunately,  fortuneless ;  unfortun- 
ate, unfortunately ;  misfortune ;  fortuitous,  fortuitously,  fortuity.  Fortis 
(that  which  bears  every  thing  before  it,  strong,  brave)  gives  us  forte ;  fort, 
fortlet,  fortalice,  fortress;  fortitude,  fortify,  fortifying,  fortified;  force,  forc- 
ing, forced,  forcer,  forceless,  forceful,  forcefully,  forcible,  forcibly ;  enforce, 
enforcing,  enforced,  enforcement ;  reinforce,  reinforcing,  reinforced,  rein- 
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forcement.  There  is  some  connection,  evidently,  between /i?ro  to  bear, 
and  ferry  to  bear  across  a  stream ;  here  wo  have  ferry,  ferrying, 
ferried,  ferriage,  ferryman,  &c.  Fer  as  an  a<ljective  termination,  in 
conjunction  witli  oi£«,  is  compounded  with  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
nouns,  giving  rise  to  such  words  as  Ronini/5?rous,  nocti/<?rous,  odori- 
/erous,  pesti/erous,  voci/i*rous,  &c.,  some  of  which  again  originaU*  a 
new  progeny,  as  vociferous,  vociferously,  vociferate,  vociferating,  voci- 
ferated, vociferation,  <fec.,  <Src. 

Fero,  in  composition  with  the  Latin  prepositions,  gives  a  still  more 
prolific  progeny  of  words ;  as, 

Circum-/«*ence,  circumferentifil,  circumferentor. 

Cou-y^,  conferring,  conferred,  conference,  conferrer,  conferee 

De/<?r,  deferring,  deferred,  deference,  deferential,  deferentially. 

Dif/er,  differing,  differed,  different,  indifferent,  differently,  indiffer- 
ently, difference,  indifference,  differentiate,  differentiating,  differ- 
entiated. 

In-/er,  inferring,  inferred,  inferrible,  inference,  inferential,  infer- 
entially. 

Of;/i?r,  offering,  offered,  offerer,  offertory. 

Pre^/W",  preferring,  preferred,  preferrer,  preferment,  preference,  pre- 
ferable, preferably,  preferableness. 

Prof;/ifr,  proffering,  proffered,  profferer. 

Ke/er,  referring,  referred,  referee,  referrible,  reference. 

Suf-/<pr,  suffering,  suffered,  sufferer,  sufferance,  sufferable,  sufferably, 
insufferably. 

Tran8;/5fr,  transferring,  transferred,  transferrer,  transferee,  transfer- 
ence, transferrible,  Intransferrible. 

The  connexion  between  /wr,  the  stem  of  jKirio^  to  bring  forth  or 
bear,  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is  not  more  removed 
than  &a9o^  from  ^p^  in  the  Greek,  which  is  generally  admitted.  As 
the  identity  of  a  stem  depends  upon  its  consonantal  elements,  the 
substitution  of  />  for  /  is  the  only  material  change  in  passing  from 
fer  to  the  stem  /wr,  or  per  (pe-/)er-it,  com-;>er-it,  <fec.,)  and  no  etymo- 
logical law  is  better  established  than  the  interchangeability  of  the 
labials  p,  b,  f,  and  v.  Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  /x>r-to,  to  carry, 
to  bear. 

If  these  two  words  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  family,  we  have, 
from  7Jor-io,  parent,  parentage,  parental,  parentally,  parentless,  par- 
turient, parturition,  and  very  numerous  compounds,  such  as  vivi- 
fMtrous,  ovi/xrrous,  <kc.  From  ./xwto,  to  carry,  we  have  port,  porte, 
portico,  porch,  porter,  portly,  portal,  portage,  portliness,  portable, 
portablenesSf  besides  the  compounds  portmanteau,  portfolio,  <fec.,  <bc 
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Besides  these,  we  have  also  the  various  prepositional  compounds,  com- 
port, de-port,  ex-port,  im-port,  re-port,  sup-port,  trans-port,  each  of 
which  gives  birth  to  a  numerous  family,  which  need  not  be  enumer- 
atcil,  as  they  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  derivations  of 
confer,  de-fer,  &c.,  already  given. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  illustration  further.  From  a  care- 
ful count,  I  suppose  there  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
words,  in  the  English  language  alone,  dependent  upon  this  one  stem, 
in  no  one  of  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  primary  root  entirely 
lost. 

In  treating  of  such  a  class  of  words,  it  would  obviously  be  proj)er 
to  say,  first,  that/<Ttile,  con/er,  defer,  somni/erous,  <fec.,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  fero;  secondly,  that  bear,  burden,  borne,  born, 
birth,  <kc.,  are  derived  from  the  Sax.  baeran.  But  it  is  not  proper  to. 
say  that  baeran  and  its  derivatives  come  from  fero,  or  that  fero  and  its 
derivations  come  from  baeran.  The  two  (fero  and  baeran)  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  yet  they  are  mutually  related.  The  ge- 
neric stem,  which  ])ervades  them  all,  is  not  strictly  a  Teutonic  word, 
nor  a  Latin  word,  but  an  Indo-European  word. 

There  is  another  important  class  of  words  that  are  found  to  pen^ade 
only  some  two  or  three  of  the  groups  of  languages  which  have  been 
named,  having  been  lost  in  the  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  illustrations  of  these.  I  will,  however,  pause  a  moment,  to  illus- 
trate, by  a  few  detached  examples,  a  point  which  I  think  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention,  I  mean  a  remarkable  affinity  between  Eng- 
lish words  of  undoubted  Teutonic  origin  and  stems  of  kindred  mean- 
ing found  in  the  Latin. 

Lay   (to  place) ;   Ger.   /eegan,  Lat  Win© ;  Sax.  win,  Lat.  c»n-uni,  Gr. 

^are,  locus.  oivof. 

Acre  ;  Sax.  aecer,  (field),  Lat.  ager,  Wind  ;  Sax.  wind,  Lat,  vent-us^  En^. 

Gr.  aypos:  went  (motion). 

Time  ;  Sax.  Uma,  Lat.  tempua.  Whistle  ;  Sax.  hwistlo,  Lat.  fistul-ti. 

Thunder ;  Sax.  thuner,  I^t.  toniiru.  Name  ;  Sax.  nama,  Lat.  notn-vn. 

Teach;  Sax.  tsecan,  Lat.  doceo.  Wall;  Sax.  weall,  Lat.  va/-luni. 

Sugar  ;  Qcr.  zocker,  Lat.  saceharum.  Wade  ;  Sax.  tradan,  wad  (ford),  I^at. 

Stand  ;  Sax.  stand -an,  Lat.  stant-is.  vadoj  vadum. 

Sign  ;  Sax.  segen,  Lat.  tign-um.  Short ;   Sax.  teeort,  GJer.  kurz,  I^t. 

Night;   Sax.  niht,  Lat.  noctiB,  Gr.  cvrt-voi. 

pvKTor.  Prove ;  Sax.  jwo/-ian,  Lat.  prob-ara 

Right ;  Sax.  riht,  Lat.  reet-ua.  Pain ;    Sax.   pin,    Lat.    pcrn-a,   Gr. 

Nose ;  Sax.  naes,  Lat.  nas-ns.  novot. 

Tower  ;  Sax.  tor,  Lat  tur-ria.  Over  ;  Sax.  ofer,  ober,  Gr.  irtp,  I^t 

Murder;   Sax.   morth   (death),  Lat.  ttuper. 

fwrt-'w.  Nephew  ;  Sax.  ge-«i/-a,  Lat  nep-oa. 
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Tng ;  Sax.  fee^an,  (to  pull  one  after       Of;  Sax.  of,  LaI.  ab,  6r.  An. 
Inm,  to  lead  him)  Lat  due-ere.  Now  ;  S.  na,  6r.  pw,  Lat.  nunc. 

Yoke  ;  Sax.  geoc,  Lat.  jug-um. 

This  affinity  may  be  traced  very  clearly  even  in  those  significant 
terminations,  which  are  always  counted  as  among  the  earliest  and 
most  primordial  of  the  elements  of  language.  Thus  the  Latin  term- 
ination tfy,  signifying  quality  or  state  of  being,  has  its  correlative  in 
consonantal  structure,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  in  the  Saxon  tk. 

■AXON.  LATIN. 

Weal, — wealth.  Sauna, — sanity. 

Steal, — stealth.  Rams, — ^rarity. 

Heal, — ^health.  Vanns, — vanity. 

Deep, — depth.  Probus, — probity. 

Lcmg, — ^length.  Brevis, — ^brevity. 

Strong, — strength.  Felix, — ^felicity. 

Wide, — ^width.  Rotnndus, — rotundity. 

This  th  of  the  Teutonic,  and  t7y  of  the  classical  group,  may,  indeed, 
have  a  still  more  distant  relative  in  the  ^miliar  Shemitic  termination 
ith  or  otk. 

But  to  drop  the  subject  of  terminations,  and  to  t^rn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  word-stems,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  just  cited  may 
have  been  borrowed  into  the  Saxon  from  the  Latin  by  the  early  Saxon 
ecclesiastics.  In  regard  to  most  of  these  words,  however,  such  a 
theory  is  impossible,  as  they  are  found  in  use  in  Saxon  poems  that 
date  back  long  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
The  poem  of  Beowulf,  from  which  I  have  taken  a  considerable  part 
of  them,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  composed  before  the 
Saxons  left  the  Continent  for  England,  and  consequently  several 
centuries  before  they  had  any  historical  connection  with  the  Latins. 

Here,  then,  is  the  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  that  a  very  large, 
class  of  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  so 
nearly  alike  in  meaning  and  in  their  consonantal  elcm<^nts,  as  to  com- 
pel the  belief  of  their  identity ;  and  yet  these  words  existed  in  their 
respective  languages  long  ages  before  the  races  which  speak  them 
had  any  known  historical  connexion.  The  number  of  w^ords  of  this 
kind,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  is  much  larger  than  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized,  certainly  larger  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  on 
the  subject  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

The  historical  relations  of  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  and  clas- 
sical groups  of  languages,  bring  us  out  of  the  region  of  speculative 
and  ori^nal  research,  and  place  us  in  cx^nncxion  with  topics  known 
and  read  of  all  men.  What  I  have  further  to  say,  therefore,  will  be 
merely  a  grouping  of  some  of  the  well-known  facts  of  history,  with 
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inferences  of  a  practical  kind  in  reference  to  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vating our  noble  tongue. 

According  to  the  theory  already  sketched,  the  first  of  the  great 
waves  of  population  that  rolled  westward  from  central  Asia,  was  the 
Celtic  race.  At  what  particular  time  this  great  emigration  took  place, 
we  know  not.  We  only  know  that  it  was  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  appear  to  have  been  originally 
nomadic  in  their  character,  and  to  have  journeyed  westerly,  or 
perhaps  to  have  been  driven  westerly  by  the  Teutons  or  some  suc- 
ceeding race,  through  central  Europe,  until  their  farther  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  find  remains  of  this  race  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  though  they  were  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Latin  race,  under  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
extended  their  dominion  northward  from  Italy,  until  they  had  subdued 
nearly  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race.  In  Spain  and 
in  France  (or  Gaul),  this  Roman  dominion  was  so  complete,  that  those 
countries  became  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  only 
Roman  laws  and  customs  were  introduced,  but  a  Roman  population 
extended  itself  into  those  provinces,  and  intermingled  largely  with  the 
original  population,  so  that  finally  the  Roman  and  Latin  language 
was  substituted  for  the  original  Celtic  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain. 

We  have  a  modem  instance  very  analogous  to  this,  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French.  The  only  inhabitants  were  of  that  race,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage was  the  only  one  spoken  in  the  settlement.  But  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  Americans  have 
spread  themselves  through  the  country,  have  mingled  their  race  with 
that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  finally  the  English  language  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  displaced  the  French. 

In  the  year  65,  B.  C,  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  passed 
from  Gaul  into  Great  Britain.  From  that  time  until  426,  A.  D.,  a 
period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  Romans  continued  to  regard  Great 
Britain  as  a  part  of  their  empire. 

At  length,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Teutonic 
or  Germanic  race,  then  occupying  eastern  and  central  Europe,  under 
various  names,  as  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  <kc.,  began  to  be  agitated 
by  a  great  and  steady  impulse  southward  and  westward.  These 
fierce  northern  barbarians  precipitated  themselves  with  fearful  violence 
upon  the  now  corrupt,  and  imbecile  Roman  provinces.  The  Roman 
empire  tottering  to  its  fall  under  these  repeated  assaults,  was  obliged 
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to  withdraw  its  foroes  from  the  distant  provinces  for  the  defense  of 
the  imperial  city  itself.  The  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  426,  A.  D.,  just  481  years  after  the 
inyaBion  of  Caesar,  and  the  native  Britons  were  left  thenceforward  to 
defend  themselves,  as  they  best  might,  from  the  barbarians  that  on  all 
sides  threatened  them. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain  differed  materially  from 
their  occupation  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  These  latter  countries  were 
thoroughly  subdued  and  made  part  of  the  great  Roman  common- 
wealth, almost  as  much  so  as  was  Italy  itself.  They  were  Romanized 
or  Latinized  almost  as  thoroughly  as  Louisiana  is  now  Americanized. 
But  in  Briton  the  case  was  different.  The  Romans  there  held  at  best 
only  a  military  occupation.  They  maintained  one  or  more  legions  in 
the  island.  They  constructed  roads,  they  fortified  camps,  and  had,  of 
course,  considerable  commerce  with  Uie  natives.  But  the  Roman 
people  themselves  never  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  island. 

The  connexion  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  between  the  present  English  and  the  natives  of  India. 
There  was  a  state  of  military  subjugation,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  civil 
administration  and  government  But  there  was  no  general  intermix- 
ing and  fusion  of  races.  There  was  no  extension  of  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  over  the  region  of  the  conquered.  On  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  original  Britons 
are  found  to  have  retained  hardly  any  traces  of  the  Roman  or  Latin 
language.  Less  than  a  dozen  of  Latin  words  altogether  remain  upon 
the  island,  as  the  result  of  these  five  centiudes  of  military  occupation, 
and  these  few  words  are  so  much  corrupted  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognized. 

Among  the  Latin  words  left  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans  may 
be  mentioned  the  proper  name  Chester,  both  as  occurring  by  itself, 
and  as  a  part  of  many  compounds,  such  as  West-CheateT,  ITitn-Ches- 
ter,  CA»-Chester,  Col-Chester,  <kc.  "  Chester  '*  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  ^  castra,''  which  means  a  fortified  camp.  These  fortified 
camps  of  the  Romans,  in  the  distant  provinces,  were  often  permanent 
establishments,  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Of  course,  the  native  inhabitants  resorted  to  these  camps  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic,  bringing  for  sale  provisions,  clothing,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  soldiery.  Booths  were  erected,  then 
huts,  and  finally  more  settled  habitations,  arranged  in  rows  of  streets, 
and  so  each  camp  ("castra,''  or  '^chester,*')  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
town,  giving  us  Westchester,  and  Manchester,  and  Grantchester,  and 
all  the  other  Cheaters. 
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The  Latin  words,  however,  that  were  left  in  Great  Britain  bj  the 
Romans,  during  their  early  occupation  of  the  island,  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  Latin  words  that  now  exist  in 
£nglish.  I  know  not  how  many  Latin  words  we  now  have  in  Eng- 
lish, certainly  not  less  than  20,000,  or  30,000.  But  this  vast  number 
was  not  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquest  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
altogether  are  found  that  came  in  as  the  result  of  that  event,  and 
those  few  are  so  much  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  The  vast 
ingredient  of  Latin  words  now  existing  in  English  is  to  be  attributed 
to  causes  of  much  later  date,  some  of  them  indeed  coming  down  to 
the  present  day.     Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  year  451,  A.  D.,  is  generally  assigned  as  the  date  of  an  event 
that  has  affected,  more  than  all  other  causes,  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  under  the  two  brothers 
Hengist  and  Horsa. 

The  Saxons  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  They  liveti 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  countries  now  known 
as  Holland,  Jutland,  Hanover,  Sleswick,  Holstein,  <&c.,  extending  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Their  position  along  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  numerous  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  with 
which  that  coast  is  indented,  determined  in  a  great  measure  their  oc- 
cupation, and  separated  them  perceptibly,  both  in  character  and  des- 
tiny, fix)m  their  Teutonic  brethren  of  the  forests  of  central  Germany. 
They  were  the  navigators  of  their  age.  They  spent  their  hves  almost 
entirely  upon  the  waves.  Bold,  buccaneering,  and  piratical,  they  were 
the  terror  equally  of  the  Roman  and  the  Celt 

The  various  tribes  of  this  race  were  known  by  different  names. 
Those  with  which  history  is  most  familiar  are  the  Jutes,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Saxons.  That  part  of  Britain  which  was  settled  by  the 
Angles  was  called  Angle-land,  changed  afterward  into  "  Engle-laud,'* 
and  then  into  England.  This  name,  applied  primarily  to  a  single 
province,  was  ultimately  extended  to  the  whole  country.  The  com- 
pound term  "Anglo-Saxons,"  taken  from  the  two  most  notorious 
of  the  piratical  tribes,  is  used  to  distinguish  those  of  the  race  that 
settled  in  England  from  those  that  remained  on  the  continent. 
"  Anglo-Saxons "  are  EnglUh  Saxons,  while  the  term  alone,  without 
prefix,  usually  means  continental  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  did  not  come  into  England  all  at  one  time,  or -in  one 
body.  Their  first  arrival  was  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  A.  D.  451. 
One  part  of  the  race  having  obtained  a  secure  foothold  in  the  island, 
other  swarms  followed  from  time  to  time,  for  several  hundred  vears. 

m 

In  the  year  827,  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  first  settlement,  seven 
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mdependent  Saxon  kingdoms  had  been  established  in  the  island, 
which  were  then  united  under  one  government,  known  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

The  policy  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  differed  entirely  from  that  of 
the  Romans.  The  Romans  had  merely  a  military  occupation  of  the 
island.  They  held  it  in  subjection  by  their  foreign  legions,  and  when 
those  legions  were  withdrawn,  the  native  Britons  remained  on  the 
same  soil  where  Caesar  found  them,  improved  and  civilized  indeed  by 
contact  with  the  Romans,  but  still  unmixed  as  to  race,  and  uncorrupted 
as  to  language.  But  the  Saxons  came  with  a  Oeu*  different  purpose, 
and  in  a  far  different  manner.  The  Saxons  took,  not  military,  but 
popular  occupation  of  the  island.  They  came,  not  as  an  army  merely, 
but  as  a  people.  They  came,  not  to  conquer  merely,  but  to  settle. 
They. made  England  their  head-quarters,  their  home.  Their  policy, 
therefore,  was  one  of  extermination.  The  Romans  held  the  Britons 
in  subjection.  The  Saxons  butchered  them,  or  drove  them  out.  The 
Roman  soldiery  and  the  Britons  covered  the  same  area  of  territory, 
mingling  freely  together.  The  Saxons  wanted,  not  subjects,  but  soil. 
The  conflict,  therefore,  between  these  two  races  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest upon  record.  The  result  was  the  expulsion,  almost  the  extermin- 
ation, of  the  feebler  race.  When  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  fully 
established,  the  great  maBs  of  the  native  Britons  had  been  literally 
butchered.  Of  those  that  survived  tliis  fate  some  few  had  settled  in 
Brittany,  on  the  coast  of  France,  but  the  great  majority  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  secluded  and  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
where  they  remain  as  a  distinct  race  to  this  day.  The  Welsh  of  the 
present  day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this  exterminat- 
ing policy  of  the  Saxons  was  carried,  is  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
Had  the  Saxons  come  into  the  island  as  the  liomans  did,  and  mingled 
with  the  natives,  even  though  it  had  been  as  conquerors,  the  original 
British  or  Celtic  language  would  have  remained  substantially  un- 
changed, or  at  most,  there  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two 
languages — the  British  or  Celtic,  and  the  Saxon.  So  far  is  this, 
however,  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  Saxon  conquest  was  completed, 
there  remained  upon  the  soil  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  island.  According  to  Latham  (p.  54)  the  following  are 
the  only  common  names  retained  in  current  use  from  the  original 
Celtic  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  basket,  barrow,  button,  bran,  clout, 
crock,  crook,  cock,  gusset,  kiln,  dainty,  dam,  tenter,  ffeam,  flaw,  fun- 
Q^^  EJ^^y  S^^  (^^  gridiron),  gruel,  welt,  wicket,  gown,  wire,  mesh, 
mattocky  mop,  rail,  rasher,  rug,  solder,  siie,  tackle. 
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I  know  of  but  one  instance  in  history  of  an  extermination  so  com- 
plete, and  that  is,  of  the  Indian  race  who  originally  occupied  this 
country,  and  whose  fate  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  As  there  now  linger  among  our  hills  and  valleys  a 
few  Indian  words  which  we  have  adopted  and  Anglicized,  such  as 
tomato,  potato,  tobacco,  calumet,  wigwam,  tomahawk,  hominy,  mush, 
samp,  mocasson,  &c^  so  among  the  Saxons,  after  their  bloody  work 
was  over,  there  remained  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  old  Britons.  As 
the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  gathered  into  a  body  in  the 
west,  where  they  retain  and  keep  alive  their  native  tongue,  so  the 
remnants  of  the  miserable  Britons  were  collected  into  the  western 
part  of  England,  in  what  is  now  the  principality  of  Wales,  where  they 
retain  with  the  utmost  tenacity  their  ancient  language  and  many  of 
their  ancient  customs.  * 

The  original  language  of  Britain — the  old  British  or  Celtic  language 
— that  which  was  spoken  by  the  half-naked  savages  that  Caesar  saw, 
still  exists.  It  is  a  living,  spoken  language.  But  it  is  not  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  the  English  language.  It  is  not  that  with  which  we 
are  mainly  or  materially  concerned  in  our  present  inquiries.  We, 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  are  lineal  descendants  firom  the  Saxons, 
and  our  language,  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  Saxon 
language.  The  English  language,  whose  history  we  are  now  sketch- 
ing, though  it  has  received  large  admixtures  &om  various  sources,  is 
in  the  main  the  same  that  was  spoken  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  by 
their  countrymen  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  before 
their  arrival  in  England  in  the  fifth  century. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saxons  in  their  turn 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes.  The  Danish  invasion  does  not  assume 
much  importance  in  giving  the  history  of  the  language,  because  the 
Danes,  although  for  a  time  victorious,  were  finally  expelled,  leaving 
the  Saxons  in  possession  of  the  country.  The  Danes,  moreover,  were 
of  a  race  very  similar  to  the  Saxons,  and  their  language  belonged  to 
the  same  great  family  of  languages.  A  considerable  number  of 
Danish  words  were  retained  in  the  island,  and  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  language.  They  are  not,  however,  so  numerous,  nor  do 
they  differ  so  much  from  the  Saxon  words,  as  to  make  any  special 
consideration  of  them  necessary. 

The  first  historical  event  which  led  to  any  serious  corruption  of  the 
English  language,  was  the  Norman  conquest  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  generally  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  invaded 
England,  A.D.,  1066,  and  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  routed 
the  Saxons,  and  gained  the  English  throne.    By  this  event  the 
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Normans   became,  and  ccmtinued   to  be,    tbe  governing  race  in 
Eogland. 

Tbe  policy  of  the  Normans  differed  both  from  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  this>difference  of  policy  that 
caused  such  a  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  language.  The  Nor- 
mans did  not,  like  the  Romans,  merely  send  over  an  army  to  sabja- 
gate,  but  came  over  as  a  people  to  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not,  like  the  Saxons,  exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to 
keep  them  on  the  soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided 
the  island  among  his  followers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory, 
and  of  the  Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner, 
two  races  were  diffused  side  by  side  over  the  surface  of  the  island, 
and  kept  in  constant  juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this  continued  con- 
tact between  the  two  races,  soon  became  apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in  military  skill, 
but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Saxons.  They  introduced  Norman  laws  and  customs. 
None  but  Normans  were  appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in 
diurch  or  state.  Above  all,  a  strenuous  and  persevering  attempt  was 
made  to  spread  the  Norman  language  throughout  the  island.  No 
other  language  was  spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the 
baronial  hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In  this  language  the  laws 
were  written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil 
contract  was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right  could  be 
enforced,  and  no  favor  won,  except  in  the  language  of  the  governing 
race.  The  first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf  that  wished  to  rise  from  his 
state  of  inferiority  and  servitude,  was  to  forget  his  native  language, 
and  train  his  tongue  to  the  accents  of  his  foreign  masters. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man.  The  Nor- 
mans attempted  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  two  races, 
especially  if  not  separated  by  color,  to  maintain  permanently  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as 
were  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  affairs.  The  Saxons  gradually  inter- 
married with  the  Normans,  and  rose  to  an  equality  of  legal  rights  and 
social  position.  With  the  elevation  of  the  race,  the  Saxon  language 
resumed  its  rightfrd  position.  It  had  always  been  the  language  of 
the  massea,  while  the  Norman  had  been  spoken  only  by  the  governing 
few.  When  two  races  become  thus  blendeil  into  one  people,  they 
cannot  long  continue  to  speak  different  languages.  In  this  case,  the 
Saxon,  as  being  the  language  of  the  many,  displaced  the  Norman, 
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which  was  the  language  of  the  few,  notwithstanduig  all  the  weight 
of  authority  and  fashion  that  had  been  exerted  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes  in  the 
language  occurred  during  this  fiery  ordeal.  As  there  was  a  mingling 
of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling  of  language.  If  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote  one  or  two  centuries  after  tlie 
conquest,  we  find,  not  the  pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  Caedmon,  nor 
yet  the  Norman  parlance  of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  mixed 
language,  like  the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  large 
foreign  ingredient.  This  mixed  language  is  our  modem  English. 
Its  main  element  is  the  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  th^  introduction  of  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

But  who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language  ?  The 
word  "  Norman,"  is  a  corruption  of  Northman.  The  "  Northmen  " 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  that  is  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
Saxons,  after  their  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  had  been,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  become 
comparatively  civilized.  The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pagans, 
whose  home  was  in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfare.  For 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more  civiHzed 
countries  of  Europe,  bordering  upon  the  coast,  until  their  very  name 
became  a  terror.  RoUo,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  adventurous  bands, 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  finally  obliged  the  king 
to  cede  to  him  and  his  followers  an  entire  province,  amounting  to  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  province,  thus  ceded  to 
the  victorious  Northmen,  or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  called 
Normandy.     Tlie  cession  took  place,  A.D.,  912. 

RoUo  and  his  followers  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  They 
gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  province  which  had 
been  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  manners,  religion,  and 
language.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Rollo  in 
France,  his  descendants  in  Normandy  were,  as  to  language,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  other  Frenchmen.  But  the  French  language  is 
that  introduced  into  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  is  in 
short  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norman- 
French  is  the  same  as  other  French,  only  with  some  northern  or 
Scandinavian  words,  which  the  'descendants  of  Rollo  doubtless  re- 
tained, after  their  settlement  in  Normandy. 
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He  Norman-French,  therefore,  which  William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  introduce  into  £ngland,  was  in  the  main  a  Latin  language. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  displacing  our  native  Saxon.  But  he  did 
ncoeed  in  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of  Norman-French 
words,  and  these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  at 
the  Conquest,  are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin 
words,  thus  introduced  through  the  Norman-French,  constitute  the 
first  important  item  in  the  Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  is  not  be  estimated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then 
introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  brought  into  the  language  since  that  time,  and  by  other 
causes.  The  chief  effect  of  the  conquest  in  this  respect  was  its 
having  created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is 
naturally  in  all  nations  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign 
terms.  The  natural  and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word 
is  wanted,  is  to  make  it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the 
language,  and  by  modes  of  combination  with  which  the  popular  ear  is 
fiuniliar.  The  terrible  shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use 
of  foreign  words  to  which  the  people  then  became  accustomed,  over- 
came this  natural  dislike,  and  opened  a  wide  door  for  a  continued 
influx  of  Latin  words  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind  that 
England,  both  from  its  position  and  from  its  national  policy,  has 
always  maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations  with  the  nations 
of  southern  Europe,  and  that  these  nations,  the  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  speak  languages  that  have  descended 
directly  from  the  Latin,  and  that  have  consequently  the  closest 
affinity  and  similarity  with  each  other.  The  Norman  conquest 
having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  into  the  language, 
and  having  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  more,  by 
overcoming  the  national  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  by  making 
such  foreign  importations  fashionable  and  popular,  there  has  been 
ever  since  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin  words  setting  in  upon 
us,  like  a  tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of 
c(»nmeroe  or  of  the  arts,  it  became  necessary  to  have  new  words  for 
the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of  making  these 
new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  easy  credit  system  of  borrowing  them  from  our  neighbors. 
Almost  every  musical  term  in  the  language  has  been  taken  from  the 
Italian,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctilio  from  the 
Spanish,  and  the  entire  nomenclature  of  cookery,  dress,  and  &shion 
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from  the  French.  Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parisian  cooks 
and  milliners  have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upon 
upon  our  purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  usually 
appear  in  a  foreign  dress.  They  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with  quota- 
tion marks,  or  in  some  way  to  indicate  that  they  are  foreigners,  and 
not  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  in  a  few  years,  the 
popular  ear  gets  accustomed  to  the  lingo,  the  popular  lip  learns  to 
sound  it  trippingly,  it  becomes  a  part  of  staple  English ! 

But  there  is  another  source,  from  which  Latin  words  have  been 
brought  into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  that  from  mixture 
of  race  and  national  intercourse.  I  refer  to  learning  and  education. 
From  an  early  period  in  English  history,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  learning  was  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  ecclesiastics. 
They  were  all  necessarily  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  because 
in  that  language  all  their  church  services  had  to  be  conducted.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Latin  language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  comparative- 
ly modem  times  it  continued  to  be,  the  general  language  of  scientific 
and  literary  men  throughout  Europe.  ^Every  treatise  intended  for 
general  dissemination  was  written  in  Latin  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
r  was  the  only  medium  by  which  an  author  could  make  himself  known 
to  those  for  whom  alone  books  were  then  intended ;  viz.  the  learned 
few.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  still  is,  the  settled  practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  shall 
form  an  integral  and  leading  part  in  every  course  of  education.  All 
educated  men,  of  whatever  profession,  have  been  as  a  matter  of 
course  Latin  scholars.  The  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  has  been 
as  familiar  to  Englishmen  of  education,  as  that  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Indeed,  as  to  a  critical  knowledge,  either  of  authors,  or  of 
language.  Englishmen  have  been  far  more  proficient  in  the  Latin, 
than  in  their  native  English.  The  mother  tongue  has  been  left  to 
take  its  chance  in  the  nursery  and  the  playground,  while  Latin 
has  been  interwoven  with  every  element  of  their  intellectual  cul- 
tivation. 

The  efifect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of  partition 
between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been  broken  down  by  the 
Norman  conquest,  scholars  have  completed  what  warriors,  traders,  and 
artists  began.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly,  that  with  us,  learned 
men  have  been  the  chief  corruptors  of  the  language.  The  Germans, 
and  other  Teutonic  nations,  have  been,  perhaps,  as  much  addicted  to 
the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship,  as  we  have.  But  with  them 
the  national  instinct  has  never  been  readily  blunted,  and  has  resisted 
with  a  great  measure  of  success  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has 
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80  marked  all  classical  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have  found,  not 
only  no  resistance,  but  every  fJEtcility  which  the  established  habits  of 
the  people  could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  words.  Out 
of  this  abundance  of  their  hearts,  therefore,  they  have  freely  spoken. 
Steeped  from  boyhood  in  the  diction  of  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity,  they  have  but  followed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have 
used  "dictionary"  for  "word-book,"  "science"  for  "knowledge," 
"fraternal "  for  "brotherly,"  "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal '' 
for  "  fatherly,"  "  felicity "  for  "  happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent 
which  may  be  already  counted  by  ten^  of  thousands,  and  which  is 
c(»ifltantly  increasing. 

If  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be  asked, 
what  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language,  the  answer  will 
be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  old  Celtic 
words,  which  have  come  down  to  us  directly  from  the  ancient  Britons. 
Among  the  thousands  of  words,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from 
France,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  few  of 
Celtic  origin,  because  the  original  population  of  all  those  countries 
was  Celtic,  before  they  were  overrun  by  the  Romans.  We  have  also 
some  few  Scandinavian  words  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  their 
invasions  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  There  are,  too, 
no  doubt,  not  a  few  Scandinavian  words  brought  by  the  "  Northmen  " 
into  France,  and  thence  by  their  descendants,  the  Normans,  into 
England  after  the  conquest  We  have,  also,  as  every  nation  has,  oc- 
casional words  derived  from  every  country,  no  matter  how  remote, 
with  which  we  have  had  commercial  intercourse,  or  with  whose 
Hteratore  our  soldiers  have  been  conversant ;  e.  g. 

Taaivf — ^TsriCi,  a  town   near   the  Damask,       i 

Straita     of    Cribraltar,  Damaicbni,  »       "^^"'^^' 

where  duties  on  goods  Spanibl.— ^Uisponida,  the  jdaoe  wlienoe 

were  formerly  oolleotod.  this  species  of  dog  was  derived. 

Tahauno — Heb.  Ttanar-^-ind-va.  Ratan. — A  Malay  word. 

But  all  these  together  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not  afifect  its  or- 
ganic character.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  words  are  still 
of  two  classes.  They  are  either  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two 
main  elements  which  constitute  the  language. 

No  mention  has  been  made  thus  far  of  Gruk  words,  of  which  we 
have  a  large  number  in  the  language.  The  omission  has  been  inten- 
tional, and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  historical  survey  of  the 
subject.  The  Greek  language  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in 
a  diflCttsaion  like  this,  they  may  be  considered  as  one.     It  is  only 
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necesfiaty  to  remark,  that  very  few  Greek  words  have  been  introduced 
by  mixture  of  race  or  by  commercial  intercourse.  The  Greek  words 
which  we  have,  have  been  introduced  almost  entirdy  by  selections 
and  books.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  scientific  terms.  Indeed,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms  that  we  have,  are  Greek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  words,  (Saxon  and 
Latin)  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  we  exclude  all 
compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  ratio  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  to  the  whole  body  of  the  language,  would  probably  be 
about  five-eighths.  If  we  examine,  however,  the  page  of  any  ordi- 
nary English  book,  the  Saxon  words  will  be  found  to  bear  even  a 
larger  preponderance  than  this.  The  reason  is  that  all  the  small 
connecting  words,  the  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  most  of  the  adverbs,  are  Saxon.  These  small  words  occur  at 
least  ten  times  as  often  as  any  other  class  of  words  in  the  language, 
e.  g.  "  wickedness,"  which  is  Saxon  perhaps  may  not  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  *^  malice  *'  which  is  Latin.  But  **  the  "  will  be  found  a 
hundred  times  where  either  of  them  will  be  found  once.  A|^ain, 
some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latin  vocables,  others 
for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But,  taking  the  average  of 
different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  science  in  which  sometimes 
the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin  and  Greek,  I  suppose  that  the 
Saxon  and  the  Latin  words  on  any  page  of  ordinary  English  will  be 
(bund  as  ^v&j  perhaps,  as  six,  to  one. 

The  Latin  wordd  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English,  may 
be  again  divided  into  two  well-defined  classes,  viz.,  those  that  have 
come  to  us  by  national  intercourse  and  admixture,  and  those  that 
have  come  through  learned  men  and  education.  The  former  have 
come  from  languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modem 
representatives  and  descendants  of  that  tongue,  viz.  the  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian.  The  others  have  come  from  the 
fountain  head,  the  Latin  itself.  Words  of  the  former  class  are  all 
more  or  less  corrupted,  either  in  those  modern  languages  in  which 
the  English  found  them,,  or  in  the  transition  &om  those  languages  into 
the  English.  Words  of  th6  latter  class,  taken  from  the  Latin  directly, 
are  changed  very  little,  or  not  at  all. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem,  or  root  of  the  word. 
Both  classes  are  obliged  to  conform  to  Uie  English  idiom  as  to  the 
termination.  But  in  the  stem,  while  those  coming  from  the  Latin 
directly  are  with  little  or  no  change,  those  from  the  other  languages, 
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particularly  those  from  the  French,  are  almost  ioFaiiably  changed  in 
tlie  spelling. 


LatJaSloM. 

Wordi  eoaUDc  l^an  tkc 
LatiD  dmeUy. 

Wacdi  Mmfac  tnm  the 
FreaehyOTMaM  other 

ScStiD, 

CnrB-os 

otm-iTe 

oourw. 

CiiKrV) 

oiir(r)ent 

r«r-al 

ooiir<4er. 

YJbOL'm 

roy-al. 

fruit-. 

frail-. 

■•••^5  ■■  .......... 

Fmct-OB 

Fracil-i8 

firuet-ify 

frasril-e 

Pnng-ens 

Panct-nm 

Reoept-iim 

Deoepiium 

Dium  loB. 

•""&"  ^' 

pang-ent 

ponot-oal 

recept-«ole 

deoeptjion 

diiim|al 

poignant 

point-. 

receipt-. 

deceit. 

joumial. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated  in 
coDsequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixtures.  Some  purists 
in  style  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reconmiend  and  attempt  an  entire 
disuse  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  to  put  them  upon  the  ban  of  public 
odium,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  intruders  and  foreigners.  It;  can- 
not be  doubted  indeed  that  many  writers  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extent  their  partiahty  for  the  Latin  vocables.  No  writer,  perhaps, 
has  made  himself  more  notorious  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Johnson. 
No  book  in  the  language  on  the  contrary  is  more  free  from  this 
Latinism,  or  is  in  purer  English  in  all  respects,  than  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.  You  will  find  sometimes,  in  whole  pages, 
scarcely  one  word  in  ten  that  is  not  pure  Saxon.  In  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  for  instance,  the  only  Latin  words  are  dehUy  debtors,  deliver, 
temptation^  and  glory.  Among  the  writers  who  come  nearest  to  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible,  in  the  purity  of  their  English,  are 
Shakespeare  and  Addison.  If  in  any  of  these  writers,  we  were  to 
substitute  for  the  Saxon  words  the  corresponding  Latin  synonyms, 
we  would  instantly  perceive  a  falling  ofif  in  expressiveness.  ^  Our 
Father,  who  art  in«Heaven,''  for  instance,  translated  into  Johnsonese, 
would  be  some  such  vapid  trash  as  this, — ''*'  Paternal  Being,  who  exist- 
eat  in  the  celestial  regions  !*' 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words  of  Latin 
origin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  science.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  Arabic  terms,  almost  our  entire  scientific  nomenclature  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  particularly  from  the  latter.  I 
suppose  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek. 
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Qeology,  botany,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic,  mathematioe,  pbyrics, 
and  metaphysics,  are  all  in  a  state  of  utter  dependence  upon 
languages  with  which  none  but  the  learned  are  familiar.  This  has 
been  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
terms  used  in  the  different  sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  further  study.  If  now, 
these  terms,  instead  of  being  taken  from  a  dead  language,  were 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  very  structure  of 
the  word  would  show  its  meaning  even  to  the  unlettered,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  conveyed  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing. 

When,  for  instance,  the  anatomist  speaks  of  the  ^  systole  ^  and 
"  diastole  "  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  He  must  consequently  ex- 
plain himself.  He  must  give  in  different  words  a  description  of  the 
thing  meant,  and  after  you  have  learned  from  tliese  other  sources  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely  what  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Now,  suppose  the  anatomist  had  been  called  to  ex- 
plain the  same  point  to  a  native  Greek.  The  words  themselves  con- 
vey the  idea  which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
convey  this  idea,  even  to  an  imlettered  man,  than  a  mere  enunciation 
of  the  terms.  To  a  native  Greek,  systole  and  diastole,  apogee  and 
perigee,  hydraulics,  hydryonamics,  clepsydra,  chreosote,  isomeric, 
isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all  the  other  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  scientific  terms,  which  so  puzzle  the  mere  English  student^ 
are  just  as  intelligible  and  expressive  in  themselves,  as  to  the  native 
Englishmen  are  our  homespun  compounds,  ink-stand,  pen-handle, 
note-book,  sunrise,  woodland,  hill-top,  cornfield,  snow-flake,  pitchfork, 
daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on  to  any  extent.  I  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  if  the  terms  of  science  had  been,  from  the  first,  and 
throughout,  carefully  elaborated  out  our  own  native  materials,  the 
difficulties  in  the  communication  of  science  would  have  been  much 
lessened. 

The  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great  as  this 
is,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still  -greater  evil  is  the 
national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
reluctance  and  apparently  without  limit,  instead  of  producing  them 
by  a  process  of  home-manufacture.  In  some  languages,  there  appears 
to  be  a  perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression 
of  new  ideas.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide 
ranges  of  human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new 
word  for  the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is  always 
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doDOy.  in  a  language  of  the  kind  now  under  conaideration,  hj  some 
new  combination  or  fresh  moulding  of  the  materials  already  existing. 
Such  a  process  b^;ets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the 
formation  of  compound  and  derivative  words,  that  in  the  end  render 
a  Uuguage  in  the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such  is 
\hfi  truly  infinite  power  of  combination  in  a  language  so  formed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  which  the  language  does  not 
fimush  within  itself  the  means  of  completely  expressing.  But,  how 
different  is  this  from  the  condition  of  the  English.  £very  new  fashion 
from  the  French  milliners,  every  new  dish  from  the  French  cooks, 
every  new  dancing  woman  from  the  French  stage,  every  new  singer 
or  fiddler  from  the  Italian  opera,  every  discovery  in  science,  every 
invention  in  art,  even  too  often  the  arts  and  wants  and  inventions 
that  spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves,  have  to  be  made  known 
to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is  the  fashion ;  and 
fashion  in  language,  as  in  most  other  things,  is  supreme.  The  writer 
of  a  treatise  for  every-day  use,  who,  instead  of  calling  it  a  ^^  Manual,^' 
should  call  it  a  ^'Hand-book,''  which  is  honest  English,  would  be 
r^rded  as  an  innovator  and  a  pedant,  and  his  book  would  be  very 
quietly  consigned  to  the  *^tomb  of  the  Capulets."  Even  our  great 
Lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  temer- 
ity, had  not  the  courage  to  call  his  "Dictionary  "  a  "Word-book." 

How  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  from  those 
of  the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
race,  started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common  stock. 
Their  parents,  the  old  Saxon  and  the  old  German,  have  a  common 
ancestor  in  the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
of  the  elder  Europe,  they  were  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  same  incipient 
formative  condition.  The  German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not 
invaded,  was  led  by  circumstances  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for 
the  invention  of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became 
evolved  in  the  onward  progress  of  civilisuition.  Hence  has  resulted 
a  language  capable  of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own  native 
words,  every  shade  of  meaning  required  even  by  tlie  teeming  brains 
of  that  nation  of  students — a  language  uniting  infinite  diversity  of 
forms  with  entire  simplicity  of  materials.  How  difi'erent  the  English ! 
— a  conglomerate  of  materials  from  a  dozen  different  sources;  afilu- 
ent,  indeed,  almost  beyond  comparison,  in  its  multiplicity  of  words, 
but  wanting  in  that  noble  simplicity  and  expressiveness  which  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  different  course  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers.  Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
entiiely  hopeless.    The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
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as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education,  vrill  help  to  check  Uie 
Latinizing  tendency  of  scholars  and  writers.  There  are,  moreover, 
in  various  quarters,  symptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of 
native  stock.  Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is  not  with- 
out some  compensating  advantages.  One  advantage  of  this  facility 
^vith  which  we  borrow  foreign  words,  is  that  we  have  thereby  become, 
beyond  all  nations,  rich  in  synonyms.  For  the  same  idea,  in  almost 
numberless  instances,  we  have  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  terms, 
exactly  equivalent  and  equally  legitimate.  This  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, saving  oftentimes  tiresome  and  inel^ant  repetitions.  The 
writer  who  has  tired  his  readers  with  the  term  *^  native  language," 
may  take  refuge,  as  in  this  article  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do, 
in  the  '^mother  tongue.''  The  idea  is  kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is 
spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  that  of  two 
words  of  different  origin,  used  to  express  the  same  general  idea,  the 
one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of  meaning  different  from 
the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as  scarcely  to  be  defined,  and 
yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its 
delicacy.  How  logically  the  same,  and  yet  how  different  to  the  lov- 
ing heart,  are  the  words  ^maternal "  and  ^*  motherly."  It  is  his  skill 
in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that  among 
other  things  enables  our  own  Washington  Irving  to  express  with  such 
marvellous  exactness  the  endlessly-varying  shades  of  human  thought 
and  feeling — that  enables  him  to  pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
from  the  didactic  to  the  playful,  from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime, 
with  an  ease  that  seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind 
itself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  then  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dis- 
miss with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders.  They  are 
now  here.  They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  our  language. 
While  we  protest  against  and  resist  the  introduction  of  more,  and 
while  we  make  the  native  element  of  the  language  a  subject  of  ouhi- 
vation  by  studying  carefully  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  give  to 
the  Latin  element  such  a  portion  of  study  as  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand both  its  meaning  and  the  laws  of  its  formation. 

The  fact  that  the  words  of  Latin  ori^n  constitute  one-third  or 
more  of  the  words  in  the  language,  is  oflen  used  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  making  this  element  of  the  language  a  distinct  subject  of 
study.  The  best  preparation  for  such  a  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  itself.  In  default  of  that,  the  next  best  preparation  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  languages  that  have  sprung  from  it,  t.  e.,  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian.    Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  nearly  all 
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educated  persons  have  one  or  the  other  kind  of  preparation.  Some 
have  both.  But  there  is  something  wanting  besides  a  general  knowI> 
edge  of  Latin.  There  should  be  specific  study  of  that  portion  of  the 
Utin  which  has  crept  into  our  language.  These  words  are  no  longer 
pure  Latin.  In  some  instances  the  stem  has  been  corrupted,  partic- 
ularly in  those  from  the  French.  In  all  instances  the  Latin  termina- 
tions for  numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  and  tenses,  &c.,  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  corresponding  Saxon  terminations.  Oftentimes  a 
word  has  changed  its  meanmg,  as  well  as  its  form,  in  the  transition. 
A  proper  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  requires  some  distinct  and 
special  study,  though  it  need  not  be  very  great  in  amount. 

If  the  Latin  element  of  the  language  calls  for  distinct  study,  be- 
cause it  constitutes   about  one-third  of  the  language,  how  much 
stronger  is  the  reason  for  studying  that  which  constitutes  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds?     If  the  one  third  is  already  tolerably  well  provided 
for,  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  educated  persons  are  acquainted  with 
either  Latin  or  French,  how  inadequate  has  been  the  provision  for  the 
two  thirds,  when  not  one  educated  person  out  of  a  thousand  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  ?     If  the  foreign  element 
deserves  attention  at  our  hands,  how  much  more  that  which  is  native  ? 
If  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  French  has  led  educated  persons  to  an 
offensive  and  injurious  partiality  for  the  use  of  words  of  Latin  origin, 
when  they  might  have  had  home-spun  English  equally  good,  the 
tendency  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  discarding  classical  studies  cer- 
tainly, but  by  engrafting  upon  our  course  of  education  the  study  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  native  element  of 
our  language,  will  be  further  apparent  from  a  few  considerations 
growing  out  of  its  pecuUar  character.  This  point  was  discussed  with 
great  force  and  elegance  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1839.  I  give 
the  substance  of  the  reviewer's  argument,  witli  some  alterations  and 
additions,  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  grammatical  intlections  of  the  language 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  These  are  chiefly  as  follows ;  the  possessive  case, 
't;  the  plurals  of  nouns,  5,  es,  en^  <fec.;  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tives of  adjectives,  er^  and  est,  and  the  kindred  termination,  hh  ;  the 
most  common  adverbial  termination,  ly ;  the  cases  and  numbers  of 
the  pronouns ;  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  st^  s,  thy  <fec. ; 
the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle,  whether  formed  by  adding  ed,  c/, 
or  ^,  as  in  affirm^,  lovec^,  wep^,  or  by  a  change  of  the  stem,  as  in 
8»ng,  sang,  sung.  These  inflections  and  inflectional  changes  form  a 
vital  and  most  expressive  part  of  a  language.     No  entire  words  are 
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used  anything  like  so  much  as  these  modifying  parts  of  words. 
Though  not  numerous  in  themselves,  hardly  amounting  to  fifty  alto- 
gether, they  are  in  most  constant  requisition.  No  noun,  (with  rare 
exceptions)  is  without  its  plural,  no  adjective  without  its  degrees  of 
comparison  and  its  adverb,  no  verb  without  its  tenses,  persons,  and 
numbers.  The  terminations  necessary  to  express  these  changes  Oi 
thought  will  occur  as  often  as  there  are  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs 
in  the  language.  If  to  the  word  ^'  walk  "  we  add  the  termination  edy 
we  give  to  the  meaning  an  entirely  new  and  additional  idea,  namely, 
that  of  past  time.  The  original  word  expresses  a  certain  action.  Hie 
word  with  the  suffix  expresses  that  same  action,  and  also  the  idea  of  its 
being  done  in  past  time.  The  suffix  has  a  power  and  meaning  of  its 
own  just  as  much  as  the  main  word  has.  Now,  probably,  nine-tenths* 
of  the  words  in  the  language  are  dependent  upon  these  grammatical 
inflections  to  express  the  varying  shades  of  thought  or  action  to  which 
each  is  subject,  and  these  grammatical  inflections  are  all  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  native  words  and  of  those  derived 
from  the  Latin.  To  give  to  the  verb  "occur''  the  idea  of  past  time, 
we  use  not  its  own  Latin  termination  ehat,  but  the  Saxon  ed.  The 
plural  of  "  liquid 'Ms  not  liquidt  but  liquids.  The  superlative  of 
"  pure  "  is  not  f^xMissimus  but  purw/.  And  so  of  the  rest.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  any  given  page  are  expressed  by  these  grammatical  inflec- 
tions. The  fact  surely  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  these  inflections  originate. 

But  there  is  in  every  language  a  class  of  words  that  perform  an 
office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inflections.  They  serve  to  modify 
and  limit  the  meaning  of  other  words,  and  in  modem  languages  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute  for  the  fuller  inflections  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  They  may  therefore  be  called  grammatical  words. 
Among  tliem  may  be  reckoned  the  following;  the  articles  a  and  the ; 
more  and  most  used  to  express  degrees  of  comparison ;  all  the  pro- 
nouns, personal,  relative,  and  adjective,  such  as  /,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we, 
you,  they,  who,  which,  what,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  any, 
one,  none,  all,  such,  some,  both  ;  the  most  common  adverbs  of  time 
and  place,  derived  from  the  pronouns,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  when, 
then,  how,  whither,  hither,  thither,  whence,  hence,  thence,  the  numeral 
adjectives ;  the  auxiliaries  of  verbs,  be,  have^  shall,  vnll,  may,  can, 
must,  and  all  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Now,  these  gram- 
matical words  occur  in  discourse  almost  as  frequently  as  the  inflections, 
and  they  are  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  among  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  has  so  happened 
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that  those  most  capable  of  rhetorical  effect,  and  consequently  most 
important  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon«  We  may  take  for  example  the  names  of  the  most  striking 
objects  and  agencies  in  nature,  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon, 
ttars  ;  three  out  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  earth,  water ;  three  out 
I  of  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  winter  ;  most  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  time,  day,  night,  morning,  evening,  tunlight,  noon,  mid- 
day, sunset,  sunrise  ;  the  most  striking  operations  of  nature,  thunder, 
lightning,  haU,  snow,  rain,  cold,  frost,  light,  heat ;  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  external  scenery,  hill,  dale,  dell,  sea,  land,  wood,  tree.  These 
words  call  up  vivid  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  are  among  the  most  ex- 
pressive that  the  language  contains. 

There  is  a  class  of  words  in  every  language  that  have  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  effect  upon  the  mind,  because  of  their  associa- 
tions. They  are  connected  witli  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and 
bring  to  mind  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  love,  friendship,  and 
hospitality.  This  important  class  of  words,  is,  in  our  language,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  native  element.  From  this  source 
we  derive  the  terms /a^Aer,  motJier,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son, 
daughter,  child,  home,  kindred,  friend,  hearth,  roof,  fireside. 

It  is  a  common  and  sound  maxim  in  rhetoric,  that  the  more 
abstract  a  term,  the  less  vivid  it  is ;  and  the  more  special,  the  more 
vivid.  Abstract  and  general  terms  for  the  most  part  arise  in  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiries.  Studies  of  this 
kind  originated  among  the  English  at  a  time  when  scholars  used  the 
Latin  almost  exclusively.  Ilence  Latin  words  prevail  with  us  in  the 
departments  of  logic,  speculative  philosophy,  and  science,  more  than 
in  any  other  field  of  human  experience.  Hence,  too,  nearly  all  our 
abstract  terms  are  Latin,  while  our  more  vivid  special  terms  are 
Saxon.  Thus  move  and  motion  are  Latin ;  but  the  words  expressing 
the  various  specialities  of  posture  and  of  bodily  action  are  Saxon  ;  as 
to  sit,  to  stand,  to  lie,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to 
slide,  to  strive,  to  glide,  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust,  to  fly,  to 
swim,  to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  <fec.  We  receive  from 
the  Latin  the  general  terms  emotion  and  passion ;  but  the  Saxon 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  individual  mental  affections  included  in 
these  terms,  such  as  love,  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  shame,  as  well  as  the 
external  bodily  signs  of  these  affections,  such  as  tear,  smile,  blush, 
frown,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  groan.  Sound  is  Latin,  but  to  buzz,  to 
hum,  to  clash,  to  rattle  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Color  is  Latin  ;  but  white, 
black,  green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is 
Latin;  but.  murder,  theft,  robbery,  to  lie,  to  steal,  are  Anglo-Saxon* 
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Member,  as  applied  to  the  body,  is  Latin  ;  but  ear,  eye,  Aaiuf,  foot, 
lip,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  jinger,  nostril,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Animal  ia 
Latin ;  but  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  cat,  dog,  horse,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Number  is  Latin ;  but  owe,  t.wo,  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on,  till  we 
come  to  "  million/'  are  all  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  repeat,  tlierefore, — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
— that  whether  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Saxon  element,  as 
containing  the  most  energetic  and  descriptive  words  that  we  possess  ; 
whether  we  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  grammar  of  the 
language,  including  the  grammatical  words,  and  those  most  \'ital 
parts,  the  inflectional  changes,  is  wholly  Anglo-Saxon ;  or,  whether 
we  condder  merely  the  relative  proportion  of  the  native  element, 
containing  as  it  does  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  stock  of  words — 
there  are,  surely,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  cogent  reasons  for  giving 
to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Uiat  distinct  and  prominent  position 
in  our  course  of  liberal  education,  which  has  never  yet  been  assigned 
to  it. 


n.    b.  DISCUSSION  UPON  PROF.  HARTS  LECTURE. 

Bishop  Potter. — I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
of  Prof.  Hart,  in  preparing  this  paper  for  publication.  He  has  desig- 
nated classical  words  as  '' intruders."  It  is  true  he  does  not  object  to 
retaining  a  portion  of  them,  but  still  he  characterizes  them  as  intruders. 
I  would  suggest  to  him  whether  this  is.  on  the  whole,  an  appropriate 
view  of  the  subject ;  whether  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  to 
appropriate  and  naturalize  foreign  words,  is  not  a  most  praiseworthy 
feature  of  our  language ;  whether  it  is  not  that  feature  of  the  language 
which  promises  to  fit  it,  and  to  fit  the  nations  which  speak  it  preemi- 
nently to  become  the  missionaries  of  the  globe ;  whether,  if  the  lan- 
guage had  obstinately  refused,  as  the  German  has,  to  appropriate  to 
itself  words  from  other  languages,  it  would  have  been  as  well  fitted, 
either  for  its  destiny  in  the  future,  or  for  its  destiny  in  the  past  1  think 
that  when  we  go  to  other  nations,  either  with  the  gospel  or  with  civil- 
ized institutions,  we  go  with  a  strong  argument  in  proportion  as  we  go 
with  words  which  are  "  native  there  and  to  the  manor  born."  And  one 
thing  which  perhaps  more  than  all  this  binds  the  English  people  insep- 
arably to  the  past,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  large  a  share  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words.  The  very  fact  that  the  nomenclature  of  modern  science 
consists  of  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  tends  to  alleviate  the  dan* 
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ger  that  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  physical  sciences  have 
been  studied  of  late  may  lead  them  to  supersede  entirely  the  old  learn- 
ing as  an  instrument  of  culture.  The  fact  that  words  coming  from  those 
languages  are  the  words  naturally  adopted  by  scientific  men,  proves 
that  they  have  not  so  far  ignored  the  old  learning,  and  renders  it  more 
and  more  necessary  that  they  should  not  do  it.  It  seems  as  if  this  might 
be  the  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  learning  of  past  ages  and 
modem  science,  and  secure  this  one  great  desideratum,  that  while  we 
press  forward  to  the  future,  we  may  not  ignore  the  past ;  and  whatever 
of  civilization  or  knowledge  the  past  has  to  furnish  us,  we  should  thank- 
fully and  gladly  accept  it.  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  greatest  work 
which  language  alone  has  ever  accomplished  in  this  world,  was  the 
marriage  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  elements  of  the  human  race ;  and  I 
ask  whether  that  marriage  could  ever  have  been  consummated  without 
producing  the  very  language  we  now  speak.  If.  in  the  publication 
of  that  paper,  therefore,  Prof  Hart  would  reconsider  the  somewhat 
stern  terms  in  which  he  has  denounced  Latin  intruders,  I  should  be 
glad. 

Prof.  Dimitry.  of  La.,  said,  that  he  professed  not  to  be  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  parallelism  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  had 
not  allowed  the  better  days  of  his  life  to  pass  without  an  inquiry  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  articulations 
of  words.  He  had  also  a  respect  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ;  a  term 
which  had  first  made  its  appearance  upon  the  lips  of  John  Randolph, 
who  awoke  one  morning  and  made  the  great  discovery  that  there  was  a 
language,  not  the  English  which  he  himself  spoke,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  eminent  languages  spoken  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  England.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  as  a  study  in  our  high  schools ;  especially  as 
like  other  languages  of  inferior  grade,  it  covers  a  very  small  ground, 
ten  respectable  octavo  pages  being  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  gram- 
mar of  the  language.  But  he  had  risen  more  particularly  to  protest 
•  against  this  attempt  to  destroy  what  the  labor  of  centuries  had  erected; 
to  protest  against  this  desecration  of  the  development  of  intellect.  He 
had  observed  the  very  language  of  Prof  Hart  in  his  admirable  essay, 
and  it  was  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Even  upon  the  very  page 
of  his  reasoning  where  he  had  inveighed  against  these  intrusions  from  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  very  language  in  which  he  had  arraigned  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Prof  Hart  had  used  forty-seven 
words  of  those  very  intniders.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  the  language 
in  which  had  been  written  the  inspiratbns  of  a  Milton,  the  glowing  pages 
of  a  Burke.  He  appealed  to  members  present  not  to  ostracize  the  glo- 
rkms  form  which  intellect  had  now  assumed  for  its  manifestation,  not  to 
overturn  the  beautiful  structure  which  might  now  be  called  the  uni- 
versal English  language. 

Dr.  Proi^dfit  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  large  view  of  the 
subject  taken  in  the  few  remarks  offered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  felt 
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Btjnoogly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  only  practical  view.  He  had  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
the  discussion  of  Prof.  Hart;  and  yet  during  the  reading  of  the  essay, 
it  had  oflen  struck  him  how  deeply  Prof  Hart  would  have  cut  into  his 
own  performance,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  practise  his  own  maxims.  The 
single  observation  which  introduced  the  train  of  remarks  tending  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  foreign  elements  from  our  language,  was,  as  nearly 
as  be  could  recollect,  this : — ^'  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  an  impoi'tani  part  of  liberal  educaiion^^  ^c.  Almost  every 
important  word  there  is  one  of  these  very  intruders,  a  word  from  the 
Latin,  and  perhaps  ultimately  of  Greek  origin.  He  felt  confident  that 
when  Prof  Hart  should  prepare  his  essay  for  publication,  he  would  mod- 
ify the  language  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Potter. 
Although  politically  he  might  be  in  favor  of  limiting  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  our  naturalization  laws,  he  would  not  like  to  turn  out  not  only 
all  who  had  ever  migrated  to  our  country,  but  all  descendants  of  immi- 
grants. Such  a  course  might  turn  out  some  of  our  most  valuable  citi- 
zens. So  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  linguistic  Know-Nothingism. 
and  he  did  not  believe  Prof  Hart  would  have  tlie  heart  to  do  it. 
(Laughter.)  He  believes  that  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  terms 
had  vastly  enriched  and  strengthened  our  language.  It  would  now  be 
impossible  to  spare  them  either  from  science  or  from  ordinary  life.  True 
the  gates  were  opened  sometimes  rather  too  wide,  as  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  stately,  magnificent,  elaborate,  and  too  harmonious  periods  of 
Robert  Hall.  He  believed  that  too  many  foreign  elements  had  been 
introduced ;  for  the  variety,  grace,  freshness,  and  congeniality  of  our 
language  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  bringing  into  decided  predom- 
inance the  motherly  elements  of  the  original  stock.  Still  he  believed 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  foreign  words,  the 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  naturalization  to  all  foreigners, 
who  always  regarded  them  as  ficraxoi,  strangers.  No  man  had  dwelt 
with  greater  severity  upon  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  element  into 
a  language  than  Cicero ;  and  yet  that  very  writer  had  fallen  into  the 
same  inconsistency  with  Prof  Hart;  for  he  had  not  Avritten  three  lines 
after  that  observation  before  introducing  a  Greek  word,  and  wsis  con- 
stantly introducing  not  only  Greek  words,  but  phrases,  citations.  He 
uses  the  Greek  language  wherever  he  finds  it  to  serve  his  purpose  better 
than  the  Latin ;  and  Dr.  P.  supposed  that  every  man  would  use  words 
from  any  language,  which  would  best  convey  his  thoughts.  For  this 
we  had  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  asks,  if  we  can  enrich  our  speech 
with  words  from  foreign  tongues,  who  shall  forbid  us ;  we  add  so  much 
to  our  original  language.  This  seemed  to  be  the  just  medium  between 
the  two  extreme^;  and  while  he  was  deUghted  with  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  Prof.  Hart,  he  still  hoped  that  he  would  adopt  Bishop  Potter's 
suggestion,  when  he  came  to  prepare  his  remarks  for  publication. 

Prop.  Hart. — 1  agree  so  cordially  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  that  I  think  I  could  not  have  made  myself  ^inderetood  in  my 
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ieeture.  I  say  in  my  lecture,  "  Let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers,"  dtc. ; 
'^  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  language  has  deteriorated^"  ^. 
^  Some  purists  of  style  have  maintained,"  dec.  I  only  put  it  as  the 
opinion  of  others ;  although  I  confess  1  did  give  these  words  some  hard 
hits.  ^*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dismiss 
with  ready  rebuff  these  Latin  intruders ;  they  are  here ;  we  roust  use 
them."  I  did  call  them  *^  intruders  "  there,  Sir,  because  they  have  been 
80  styled  by  others.  What  I  meant  to  insist  upon  was  that  educated 
men  should  give  a  tone  to  our  language  by  cultivating  the  original  ele- 
ment, so  that  Latin  may  not  be  the  only  element  that  is  in  the  minds  of 
educated  men.  In  that  way  I  wished  to  press,  in  a  measure,  this  proclivity 
to  use  foreign  words  where  we  have  Anglo-Saxon  words  to  express  the 
same  ideas.  In  many  cases  we  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  write  a  single  sentence  without  using  several  Latin  or  Greek  words. 
I  wished  to  get  up  a  sort  of  counter-irritation ;  so  that  in  our  instruction, 
the  native  element  might  be  more  attended  to ;  and  having  our  ideas 
thus  associated  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  with  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  we  should  get  into  the  habit  of  using  them  more.  I  merely 
wish  to  interpose  some  barrier  against  this  flood-tide  of  introducing  for- 
eign words. 

Mr.  Hamill  said,  that  every  one  aware  of  Prof  Hart's  fondness  for 
the  Latin  tongue,  must  be  satisfied  that  he  could  never  have  intended 
to  characterize  all  words  from  the  Latin  as  intruders,  to  be  banished 
from  our  language.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  him^  that  our  language, 
like  our  country,  is  a  grand  asylum.  Providence  seemed  to  have  made 
it  the  mission  of  our  language  to  be  a  receptacle  from  many  languages, 
as  well  as  the  mission  of  our  country,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  inhab- 
itants of  many  nations.  They  came  here  and  were  Americanized.  The 
words  had  grown  into  and  become  part  of  the  language  which  seems 
destined  to  oversweep  this  continent,  and  to  extend  wherever  our  mis- 
sionaries or  our  merchants  or  our  sailors  go,  enriched  not  only  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  by  many  languages. 

Prof.  Bacbe. — I  listened  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  reading 
of  Prof  Hart,s  paper;  and  while  I  thought  he  dealt  some  hard  thrusts, 
yet,  knowing  his  proclivities,  perhaps,  I  did  not  take  his  paper  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  struck  our  classical  friends.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  Prof.  Hart  had  before  him  two  children,  both  of  which  he  loved,  one 
more  attractive,  the  other  more  homely.  He  brought  before  us  tl)e 
more  homely  child,  and  in  eloquent  language,  drawn  not  only  from  its 
lips  but  from  those  of  its  more  favored  sister,  he  gaVe  us  his  views  of 
the  neglected  offspring.  Now  we  know  that  in  bringing  forward  his 
views,  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  in 
order  that  when  the  pendulum  swings  again,  it  may  keep  its  motion.  If 
the  Prof  did  go  beyond  the  mark,  I  think  we  may  forgive  him,  and  1 
doubt  not  that  he  may  manage  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Dimitry,  and  Dr.  Proudflt,  to  diminish  somewhat 
the  force  of  the  blows  dealt  to  this  charming  sister. 
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Bishop  Potter.-^!  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Prof.  Baclie 
in  his  illustration ;  but  I  think  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  suppose  that 
any  mother  would  be  so  anxious  to  excuse  the  uglmess  of  one  of  her 
ofispring  as  to  attempt  to  abuse  another.  I  think  Prof  Hart  spoke  in 
tones  of  commendation  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  always  per- 
se veringly  resisted  the  introduction  of  these  foreigners,  and  when  they 
reached  new  ideas,  as  the  Germans  are  very  apt  to  do,  have  invariably 
insisted  upon  forming  a  new  word  from  their  own  language.  And  we 
know,  Sir,  what  extraordinary  words  they  have  invented,  and  what  un- 
manageable ones  for  any  tongue  except  their  own.  In  my  own  opinion, 
not  only  upon  the  ground  of  convenience,  but  in  a  cosmopolitan  view, 
our  own  practice  is  the  better  one,  because  it  introduces  words  which 
belong  not  merely  to  the  English  nation,  but  which,  to  some  extent,  are 
at  home  the  world  over.  If  we  have  a  Latin  term  expressing  precisely 
the  meaning  we  desire,  it  is  the  wiser  policy,  wiser  for  us,  wiser  for  all 
mankind,  and  wiser  because  it  bridges  over  more  and  more  the  chasm 
between  us  and  the  past 

Mr.  Barnard  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  period  in  the  school  or 
college  course  in  which  this  study  should  be  introduced,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, &c. 

Prof.  Hart  replied.  Teaching  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  boys  already 
considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  and 
with  a  view  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  knowledge,  one  lesson  a-day 
for  two  terms,  with  vigorous  attention,  he  supposed  to  be  sufficient  The 
words  would  be  familiar,  after  the  etymological  changes  had  been  thor- 
oughly explained ;  and  the  syntax  is  identical  with  our  own.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  what  books  had  been  published  to  facilitate  the  study ; 
and  remarked  that  his  desire  was  to  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  taught 
together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  it  might  be  done  without  inter- 
ference with  them,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

Prof.  Dimitry  said,  that  he  merely  feared  that  during  the  existence 
of  tendencies  in  this  country  which  could  not  be  mistaken  if  such  a  pow- 
erfully-written essay,  such  an  admirable  syllabus  or  parallelism  of  the 
languages  of  the  world  should  go  forth  indorsed  by  such  an  Associa- 
tion as  this,  the  language  which  had  been  objected  to  would  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  iconoclasts.  But  for  this  he  would  toto 
corde  have  allowed  the  "  intruder  "  to  pass.  Prof.  D.  proceeded  to  speak 
at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  a 
classical  study,  provided  it  should  not  displace  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages. 

Bishop  Potter  said  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  there  was  no  doubt  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  language  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
words ;  but  that  there  seemed  to  be  now  a  reaction,  somewhat  vehement 
even,  and  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards  the  other  extreme.  It 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  a  protest  against  a  tendency  not  now 
prevalent.  He  wished  to  ask,  also,  what  was  the  literature  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  would  open  to  the  student ;  whether  there  were 
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treasures  of  any  extent  and  value  in  that  language  to  repay  the  student 
for  acquiring  it    The  use  of  the  classical  course  of  study  was  not  only  to 
give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  still  more  to  bring 
us  in  contact  with  superior  intellects  in  other  lands  and  in  other  times. 
Prof.  Henry  inquired,  What  is  the  manliest  destiny  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  language.     Is  it  possible  to  occupy  it  witli  any  language  of 
the  present  day  ?     Languages  spring  up  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  world, 
diflfering  from  each  other,  partly  from  isolation,  partly  from  the  difference 
between  the  diii'erent  tribes  and  nations.     That  isolation,  by  the  modern 
improvements  of  locomotion,  has  been  broken  down.     The  American, 
the  Russian,  the  German,  and  tlie  Italian,  are  found  together  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.    They  must  speak  together,  commune 
together.    Languages  must  ultimately  affiliate ;  they  must  melt  into  one. 
Dr.  Stanton. — I  wish  to  add  ray  testimony  to  that  which  has  already 
been  given  to  the  Association  in  favor  of  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Hart,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
views  which  have  been  suggested — and  I  understand  that  a  verbal  alter- 
ation is  all  that  is  necessary — in  order  that  the  resolution  now  pending 
may  pass  unanimously,  and  that  it  may  be  spread  before  the  public,  as 
it  were  under  the  sanction  of  this  Association.     The  facts  stated  by 
Prof  Dimitry  as  well  as  by  Prof  Hart,  of  the  narrow  extent  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  short  time  requisite  to  master  it,  to  my 
mind  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  carrying  out  their  views,  by 
introducing  the  study  of  this  language  into  our  schools,  because  as  has 
been  shown,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the 
present  structure  of  our  language  now  rests. 

Whatever  may  be  my  views  of  the  political  question  of  not  admitting 
foreigners  into  the  country,  I  certainly  would  not  raise  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  into  our  language  of  words  from  any  and  every  tongue. 
I  would  rather  throw  the  door  wide  open ;  and  wherever  we  can  find  a 
word  or  a  phrase  that  is  valuable,  I  would  introduce  it.  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  may  prove  prophetically  true,  although  we  may  not  live 
to  see  its  realization,  that  the  English  language  may  become  the  one 
l^guageof  the  world.  If,  in  the  ruUng  of  Providence,  such  should  be 
its  mission,  one  advantage  which  it  would  have,  would  be  that  as  it  pen- 
etrated the  nations  now  speaking  other  languages,  they  would  discover 
in  it  an  acquaintance  already  formed,  in  the  words  which  we  had  bor- 
rowed from  them.  This,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  would 
induce  me,  instead  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  to  throw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  to  welcome  them.  Nor  has  it  ever  seemed  to 
me  that  such  a  course  would  have  a  tendency  to  ''  corrupt "  our  language 
any  more  than  the  intermarriage  between  difierent  nations  has  a  tend- 
ency to  corrupt  the  blood.  It  is  corruption,  if  we  regard  purity  merely 
as  referring  to  the  original  stock ;  but  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term 
corruption,  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  applicable  to  the  introduction  of  words 
from  foreign  languages  into  our  own.    I  ara  most  heartily  in  favor  of 

the  publication  of  the  paper  which  has  been  read. 

5 


(^(^  DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  HARrS  LECTURE. 

Prof.  Hart  made  some  further  remarks  as  to  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  &c.  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  appeared  to  him  desirable,  was  not  that  which  would  make  it  a 
radical  branch  of  study,  as  the  Latin  is,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
but  merely  as  a  means  by  which  on  the  one  hand  we  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  our  own  words,  and  on  the  other 
hand  might  become  equally  familiar  with  their  use.  He  remarked  also 
that  we  have  not  now  that  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  we  have  of  words  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin.  We  have  not,  for  example,  the  scune  precise  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  guilt,"  "  guilty,"  as  of  "  conscience,"  "  con- 
sciousness," "justify,"  &c.  Yet  by  referring  to  tlie  original  meaning  of 
the  terms  "guilt,"  "  guilty,"  they  would  be  found  to  have  a  metaphorical 
meaning  as  clear  and  precise  as  tht  words  "  straight,"  "  oblique."  "  rect- 
angular," &c.  The  study  of  this  original  element  of  our  language, 
carried  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  would  give  us  a  precise  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  those  words  derived  from  the  original  stock. 

Prof.  Proddfit  spoke  of  the  invaluable  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
a  course  of  study  incidentally  suggested  by  Prof  Hart,  ilie  study  of  the 
parallelisms  of  different  languages ;  a  study  which  would  not  only  be  of 
inestimable  value  but  of  great  interest  to  the  student  By  tracing  every 
word,  while  studying  Greek  and  Latin  to  its  root,  and  following  out  its 
etymological  relations  not  only  to  its  own  but  to  other  languages,  we 
should  find  all  languages  interlaced,  as  it  were,  by  curious  and  beauti- 
ful associations,  and  we  should  discover  a  marvellous  vein  of  et3rmolo- 
gical  treasure  running  through  most  of  them.  Thus  we  should  not  only 
have  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  thus 
related,  but  should  be  enabled  to  recollect  those  meanings  much  more 
readily  and  more  vividly  than  in  studying  each  language  by  itself. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  parallelisms  of  different  languages,  he  referred 
to  the  Greek  word  aw,  to  breathe  ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath.  He  traced  its  derivation  in  the 
Greek ;  then  from  the  Greek  aviftor  passed  to  the  Latin  animus,  the  Eng- 
lish animcU,  <&c..  derived  metaphorically  from  the  same  word.  Thus 
tracing  the  derivations  of  the  original  Greek  root  through  the  Latin, 
English,  Spanish.  Italian,  French,  &c^  ihe  student  could  never  forget 
the  meaning  of  these  various  words.  He  was  thus  at  the  same  time 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  the  process  of  augmenting  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages,  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  modern 
languages,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  would  no 
longer  look  upon  these  words  as  belonging  to  one  isolated  language, 
but  as  having  an  understood  relation  to  a  multitude  of  other  words  in  a 
multitude  of  other  languages.  Thus  immediately  we  might  receive 
from  the  discussion  of  Prof  Hart,  an  answer  to  that  question  so  oflen 
asked,  How  shall  we  secure  such  an  interest  in  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  as  to  make  it  effective  and  successful  ? 


m.   CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 


BY   DATID  COLK,  r&INCIPAL  OF  TRKNTON   ACADKMY,   N.   JKftllT. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I  PROPOSE,  in  the  following  paper,  to  inquire  whether  the  system 
of  study  pursued  in  our  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  whether  any  modification  or 
material  improvement  of  it  is  called  for  by  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  times. 

It  is  the  fortune  of  a  teacher  to  be  constituted  the  depository  of 
all  the  views  on  education  that  are  entertained  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  labors.  He  meets  with  men  of  all  opinions,  and  men  of 
no  opinions  at  all.  Many  parents  commit  their  children  to  him 
without  a  word  of  inquiry,  and  suffer  them  to  remain  under  his 
charge  year  after  year,  without  manifesting,  if  they  feel,  any  in- 
terest whatever.  Some  do  this,  because  they  are  absorbed  in  their 
own  pursuits ;  others,  because  they  are  too  timid  to  say  any  thing, 
or  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  say.  But  there  are  some 
who  call  and  have  an  interview  with  the  instructor,  and  honor  him 
with  a  free  expression  of  their  views  about  education.  Of  these, 
some  send  their  sons  to  school  only  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do 
so.  They  affect  a  profound  contempt  for  school  instruction,  and 
tell  you  that  though  they  went  to  school  one  quarter  only  in  their 
whole  lives,  they  have  yet  amassed  more  money  and  other  property 
than  certain,  other  persons  who  passed  many  years  at  school. — 
They  will  speak  with  disdain  of  '*  bookworms,"  and  tell  you  of  the 
success  of  men  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  find  out 
more  in  a  day  than  your  "  scholar'  finds  out  in  a  week.  Employers 
of  this  class  seldom  honor  the  teacher  with  a  second  interview,  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  what  or  how  much  their  children 
learn,  or  how  they  discharge  their  duties  at  school.  But  the  teacher 
has  patrons  who  value  instruction.  They  will  speak  in  unmeasur- 
ed terms  of  its  utility  and  advantages,  and  inquire  with  the  deepest 
concern  into  the  system  of  study  pursued,  the  arrangement  of  hours, 
the  rules,  regulations  and  entire  governmental  economy  of  hi« 
school.  One  thinks  no  school  can  be  governed  without  the  rod  ; 
another  regards  corporal  punishment  as  unworthy  of  the  profound 
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good  sense  and  boasted  refinement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One 
is  particularly  anxious  thdt  his  son  may  have  lessons  enough  to 
keep  his  time  pretty  well  occupied  at  home  ;  another  thinks  that 
too  severe  impositions  of  labor  will  check  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
child,  and  insists  that  he  be  not  required  to  prepare  any  lessons  out 
of  school.  One  regards  school  recesses  as  an  unpardonable  waste 
of  time  ;  another  thinks  nothing  more  deleterious  to  children  than 
to  sit  long  in  one  position  without  moving.  But  upon  no  point  do 
opinions  vary  more  than  upon  the  branches  to  be  studied.  Most  men 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own  as  to  what  is  highly  practical,  and 
what  simply  theoretical.  In  general,  men  draw  their  notions  of 
what  is  practical  from  their  own  occupations  and  their  own  experi- 
ence in  them.  Thus,  the  clergyman  will  urge  his  son  through  a 
course  of  classical  study,  and  will  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more 
highly  practical  than  classical  learning.  The  lawyer  will  suggest 
a  thorough  course  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  particularly 
of  constitutional  law,  really  believing  that  there  is  little  practical 
out  of  htigation  and  politics.  The  physician  attaches  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  natural  science,  and  values  little  else.  The 
manufacturer  deems  mathematics  and  chemistry  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  The  merchant  looks  hopefully  at  his  son,  and  re- 
marking that  he  designs  shortly  to  place  him  in  charge  of  his  own 
business,  enjoins  upon  you  particularly  to  burden  him  with  no  study 
at  the  expense  of  his  Arithmetic.  The  agriculturist  states  that  his 
intention  is  to  make  a  plain  farmer  of  his  boy,  and  therefore  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Grammar  and  Greography  and 
History  and  all  those  "  big  studies.'^''  The  Collector  of  the  Port  or 
the  officer  of  the  Custom  House  desires  jou  by  all  means  to  take 
care  that  his  son  is  well  instructed  in  the  modern  languages,  adding 
with  a  knowing  look,  that  a  German  or  French  scholar  can  get 
good  berths  and  "  fat  salaries  "  in  these  days  of  immigration  and 
rapid  intercourse  of  nations.  In  short,  it  is  certain,  that  many  men 
have  no  comprehensive  and  truthful  views  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of  education,  but  are  content  to  limit  their  reflections  and  observa- 
tions upon  it  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  visible  horizon. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  does  the  instructor  stand  amid  this  grand 
melee  of  opinions  ?  It  is  clear,  that  like  the  weather-vane,  he  will 
veer  with  every  changing  breeze,  unless  he  has  a  mind  and  a 
judgment  of  his  own.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a  teacher 
to  be  perfectly  respectful  to  his  employers,  but  he  is  manifestly  un- 
fit for  his  office,  if  he  does  not  make  it  his  business,  by  careful 
inquiry  and  meditation,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  sound  educa- 
tion  is,  to  form  fixed  opinions  of  his  own  in  reference  to  schools, 
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modes  and  subjects  of  teaching,  upon  which  he  can  stand  with 
finnness,  and  which,  if  called  upon,  he  can  defend  with  sufficient 
ability  to  insxire  for  them  a  respectful  hearing. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  object  of  present  in- 
quiry to  ask 

First  ; — What  is  education  ^ 

Secondly  ; — What  are  the  objects  op  school  instruction  9 

Thirdly  ; — By  what  curriculum  can  these  objects  be  best  at- 
tained? 

What  is  education  '?  The  word  itself  is  full  of  significance. — 
Education^  from  the  Latin  "  educo,*'  signifies  drawing  out  or  develop- 
menL  Very  erroneous  views  of  education  have  prevailed  among 
the  masses,  and  do  prevail  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  many 
thinking  men  are  perhaps  aware.  Development  implies  something 
to  be  developed.  Now  education  is  manifestly  a  process  of  develop- 
ment. As  Minerva  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  so  the  child  springs  into  being,  invested  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  rational  faculties,  which  enter,  with  or  without  guid- 
ance, upon  a  process  of  development.  To  promote  that  development^ 
to  guide  it  to  profitable  and  useful  results,  is  the  work  of  education. 
In  practice,  however,  the  child  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  pas- 
sive thing,  to  be  shaped  and  moulded  at  will,  and  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  parent  or  teacher.  His  head  is  a  hollow  sphere, 
to  be  filled  with  learning.  He  is  the  best  teacher,  who  can  put  most 
into  the  boys,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children  are  not 
unfrequently  heard  lamenting  the  stupidity  of  certain  pupils  who 
are  so  dull  that  they  can  beat  nothing  into  them.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  idea  of  filling  up  or  impleting  a  hollow  heady 
and  the  idea  of  rousing  into  action,  and  making  the  child  conscious 
of  the  powers  which  are  its  own  glorious  birthright.  Inconsider- 
ate men,  who  do  not  know  what  education  is,  do  immense  and 
irreparable  mischief  by  their  industrious  efforts  to  take  their  scholars 
over  many  pages  and  subjects  in  a  short  time,  supposing  that  the 
more  they  commit,  the  sooner  they  will  be  filled  up.  The  general 
popular  notion  sustains  such  teaching,  and  the  people  clamor  for 
the  man  who  can  put  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  into  the  child- 
ren in  the  shortest  time.  If,  however,  there  be  any  force,  any  ap- 
propriateness in  the  term  '*education,'*  as  applied  to  a  work  performed 
upon  the  child,  it  denotes  the  unfolding  and  bringing  into  exercise 
of  all  his  powers,  and,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  we  consider  it  as 
the  course  of  development  to  which  the  whole  being  is  subjected 
by  all  the  various  influences,  good  or  evil,  kind  or  unkind,  judicious 
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or  injudicious,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  during  the  life  of 
the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Each  of  these  influ- 
ences is  an  educator,  though  some  of  them  educate  in  one  way,  and 
some  in  another.  If  we  give  credence  to  the  plain  doctrine  of 
scripture,  supported  as  it  is  by  our  own  observation  and  painful  ex- 
perience, the  natural  bias  of  the  man  is  evil,  and  therefore  all  his 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  perverting  than  by  healthful  influences.  If  we  should 
leave  our  children  without  instruction  or  restraint,  we  should  now 
And  this  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  much  as  it  would  be  to  our 
sorrow.  If  our  youth  were  left  without  the  usual  healthful  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  upon  them  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church  and  society,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  in  most  cases 
the  indolent,  the  low,  the  vile,  the  ignoble  and  selfish,  the  passion- 
ate and  cruel  would  thrive,  instead  of  the  pure,  the  generous,  the 
amiable,  the  spirited,  the  exalted.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
extend  these  thoughts,  and  the  end  we  had  in  view  in  indulging 
thus  far,  will  be  answered,  if  what  we  have  said  impresses  any  one 
more  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  his  child  is  not  a  passive  thing^ 
exposed  to  no  real,  positive  injury,  if  left  altogether  without  training, 
but  an  active^  thriving^  vigorous  being,  instinctively  seeking  aliment 
for  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  quick  to  appropriate  what  is  morally 
or  intellectually  innutritions  or  even  poisonous,  if  kind  and  studi- 
ous care  be  not  taken  to  supply  healthful  food  as  rapidly  as  its 
craving  appetite  may  require. 

But  now  what  is  the  end  or  object  of  school  instruction  ? 

The  ever  ready,  but  somewhat  vague  answer  is,  "  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  future  hfe."  If 
this  answer  be  correct,  the  work  of  school  instruction  is  a  work  of 
great  latitude  and  immense  importance.  The  duties  of  the  man 
will  be  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor,  to  the  immediate 
community  in  which  he  lives,  to  his  country,  to  the  world,  to  God. 
It  is  enough,  however,  for  our  present  inquiry  to  say  that  a  great 
object  of  this  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 
child^  and  to  furnish  him  with  that  *'*'  knowledge,*^  which  ^ispower,^^ 
We  shall  be  aided  in  this  inquiry  also,  by  considering  the  original 
force  of  the  word  "instruction."  The  Latin  '-instruo'*  means 
"to  build  upon."  It  is  a  most  appropriate  term  in  this  connection. 
It  implies  a  foundation  on  which  a  superstructure  is  to  be  reared. 
We  may  hence  derive  the  idea  that  the  work  of  sound  instruction 
is  a  solid  work,  resting  on  a  foundation  ;  a  gradual  rearing,  brick 
after  brick  ;  an  orderly  process,  Commencing  at  the  foundation,  and 
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working  upward.  We  can  begin  it  neither  at  the  top,  nor  at  the 
middle,  nor  at  any  part  except  immediately  upon  the  foundation, 
and  every  brick  must  rest  solidly  upon  a  brick  beneath  it.  When 
we  begin  the  work,  we  have  no  building  ;  we  do  not  reasonably 
expect  one  without  the  labor  and  toil  of  a  gradual,  orderly  process^ 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  forbid  the  idea  of  sus- 
taining an  edifice  in  mid-air  without  any  basis.  In  commencing  to 
instruct  a  child,  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  to  build,  is  his 
natural  capacity  to  he  instructed.  If  he  had  not  this,  our  attempts 
would  be  idle.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  build.  We 
do  not  regard  the  child  as  knowing  every  thing,  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  knowing  nothing.  By  the  provisions  of  a  beneficent  God,  time 
is  allowed  us,  ample  for  the  work  required.  It  is  not  our  duty  to 
ask,  when  we  receive  a  child  at  ten  years  of  age,  "  What  course 
of  treatment  will  best  qualify  this  boy,  or  this  girl  for  any  special 
office  or  vocation  in  life."  We  can  not  foresee  what  course  his 
future  life  may  take.  We  reflect  that  we  have  a  limited  time  as- 
signed us  to  do  a  work  for  him.  At  present  he  is  a  child.  The 
time  will  come  when  he  must  enter  into  manhood.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  child  ?  It  is  not  that  the  man  has 
faculties,  the  child  none,  but  that  the  true  man  has  become  con- 
scious of  his  mental  endowments,  has  learned  their  power,  and  be- 
come skilled  in  the  exercise  of  them.  We  know  that  our  business 
is  to  discover  to  our  pupil  his  intellectual  resources,  to  excite  his 
powers  to  profitable  exertion,  to  get  him  upon  a  track  of  thought, 
and  draw  out  the  dormant  energies  of  his  soul  by  stimulating  him 
to  inquire,  to  think  and  carry  on  processes  of  thought  for  himself 
One  of  the  objects  of  school  instruction  is  to  teach  tlie  pupil  to  think 
for  himself.  In  its  earliest  years,  the  child  is  a  slavish  imitator,  and 
for  want  of  proper  training,  many  who  have  good  natural  powers 
remain  imitators  and  servile  followers  of  others  during  their  whole 
lives.  Man's  relations  to  himself  and  others  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  that  he  should  do  his  own  thinking.  Therefore  it  is 
OUT  work  to  teach  the  pupil,  by  every  method  that  fertile  ingenuity 
can  devise,  to  do  this.  Our  first  effort  must  be  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry.  Until  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
any  thing  else,  and  we  must  delay  here,  no  matter  how  long  the 
work  may  require.  No  matter  what  amount  of  labor  may  be  spent 
in  impleting  children's  heads,  no  matter  if  they  are  conducted  through 
large  treatises  on  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Philoso- 
phy, unless  their  understanding  is  taught  and  keeps  pace  with  the 
process,  the  whole  is  simply  mechanical,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
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years,  what  they  have  gained  in  fkcts  will  not  be  equal  in  value  to 
one  principle  understood.  The  study  of  principles  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind.  They  are  the  foundations  of  all  solid  learn- 
ing. Assuming  these  as  the  starting  points,  the  mind  may  boldly 
launch  forth  in  any  direction,  and  become  enriched  by  its  explora- 
tions. Strengthened  and  invigorated  by  habitually  systematic 
courses  of  thought,  it  may  discover  new  principles,  and  perhaps 
even  new  sciences.  No  weak,  puerile  mind  ever  yet  originated  any 
thing  of  value  to  its  possessor  or  others,  except  by  accident.  And 
how  few  minds  are  competent  for  really  great  things !  You  might 
put  a  man  under  each  apple  tree  in  the  Union,  and  who  would  think 
of  the  cause  of  an  applets  fall  ?  Yet  one  mind  thought  so  severely 
upon  this  common  occurrence,  that  it  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  solved  for  all  time  questions  which  had  agitated  the 
wisest  men  of  previous  ages.  It  was  the  operation  of  a  vigorous, 
thinking  mind  upon  a  well  known  principle,  that  led  to  the  exhuma- 
tion of  this  glorious  western  world  from  the  concealment  of  ages. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  working  of  strong  mind  upon  princi- 
ples !  To  an  experiment  made  not  half  a  century  ago,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact,  that  every  river  in  the  civilized  world  teems  with 
magnificent  palaces,  that  "  walk  the  water  like  things  of  life." — 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  him  that  tamed  the  lightning,  and 
taught  it  to  obey  his  high  behests?  The  fairy  of  Shakspeare 
could  *'  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  but  here  is  a 
news  carrier  that  out-travels  thought  itself!  These  men  and  many 
others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  were  independent  thinkers. 
They  had  disciplined  minds,  minds  habituated  to  active,  persever- 
ing inquiry,  to  masterly  grappling  with  thought.  To  train  up  a 
community  of  independent  thinkers,  then,  is  a  main  object  of  school 
instruction.  These  are  the  only  men  who  produce  important  results. 
If  the  independent  thinkers  of  a  community  are  but  one  in  five 
hundred  they  must  and  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  from  the 
strict  necessity  of  the  case.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking,  which  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  true  manliness. 

But  it  is  also  the  object  of  school  instruction  to  communicate 
positive  knowledge.  And  it  is  a  happy  arrangement  that  the  only 
means  of  teaching  children  to  think  is  by  calling  their  powers  into 
exercise  upon  some  subject  or  material.  We  present  our  own 
thoughts  orally  or  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  the  pages  of  books, 
as  the  material  upon  which  their  faculties  are  to  operate.  A  nice 
discrimination  is  to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  this  material, 
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both  at  the  beginning  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  work. 
Not  only  do'the  mental  powers  expand  gradually,  unfolding  from  a 
condition  of  great  weakness  to  a  majestic  strength,  but  the  materi- 
als for  thought  are  to  be  progressive  in  their  character.  They  must 
be  adapted  at  every  step  to  the  strength  which  the  mind  has  ac- 
quired, and  as  far  as  possible,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  that  in  every 
advance,  the  new  thought  should  have  a  clear  connection  with,  and 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  former.  There  are  indeed  innumerable 
distinct  processes  of  thought,  but  in  any  one  process,  the  operation  of 
the  mind  is  regular  and  progressive,  and  each  successive  thought  in 
the  course  arises  out  of  the  former  by  the  law  of  association,  it 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  omit  certain  steps  in  any  course, 
and  after  all  reach  a  clear  result.  This  ought  to  be  and  is  under- 
stood by  the  teacher,  who  is  so  often  subjected  to  serious  inconven- 
ience by  the  absence  of  a  pupil  at  a  time  when  he  is  calling  the  at- 
tention of  his  class  to  some  important  principle  in  a  science.  Every 
day  illustrates  this  point  most  painfully  in  the  best  regulated  schools 
in  the  land.  Let  us  give  an  example.  The  time  has  come  in  the 
regular  course  of  a  fine  class  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  when  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  case^  the  various  relations 
sustained  by  the  noun  in  the  sentence.  He  has  an  attentive  class, 
all  ready  and  eager  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to  say.  The  hour 
is  thus  regularly  allotted,  for  the  purpose.  All  is  in  order.  The 
class  is  happy  to  meet  the  teacher — the  teacher,  the  class.  He  is 
interested  in  the  subject,  understands  it  himself,  explains  it  clearly 
and  dbtinctly  to  the  boys,  and  satisfies  himself  that  they  all  under, 
stand  it  before  he  leaves  them.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  he  as. 
signs  a  number  of  sentences  for  the  next  day,  and  directs  them  to 
ascertain  the  case  of  every  noun.  When  the  hour  returns,  the 
class,  all  cheerful  and  bright,  are  in  their  places.  The  work  is 
commenced.  The  duty  assigned  has  been  well  performed,  and  the 
recitation  is  progressing  finely,  when  a  boy,  as  bright  as  any  in  the 
ranks,  but  who  had  unfortunately  been  ^  out  of  town ''  the  day  be- 
fore, asks  "  Mr.  A.  if  you  please.  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  ca^se  ? 
I  never  heard  of  case.  Sir.  "  The  instructor  may  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  slightly  vexed,  though  he  would  be  a  simpleton  to  show  it. 
He  attempts  to  explain  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  for  he  can  not 
retard  the  whole  class  by  devoting  as  much  time  as  before  to  the 
same  work,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  unfortunate  boy's  sub- 
sequent course  will  not  be  as  clear  as  that  of  the  rest,  unless  the 
breach  is  filled  by  extra  labor.  Again,  what  progress  will  the  boy 
it  sehool  make,  if  he  is  allowed  to  omit  Simple  MultipUcatioaT— 
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Or  what  is  his  Mathematical  course,  if  he  leave  out  altogether  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  1  . 

But  why  should  we  multiply  illustrations  ?     We  have  asserted 
that  an  object  of  school  instruction  is  to   impart  that  knowledge, 
which  is  power.     We  have  endeavored  to  explain  our  meaning  at 
some  length.     In  brief,  it  is  this.     The  boy  has  that  knowledge^ 
which  is  power  J  when  in  addressing  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
any  subject,  he  finds  that  he  is  furnished  by  previous  training  and 
acquisitions  with  strength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  principles 
adequate  to  the  work  he  is  about  to  undertake.     And  this  is   the 
only  sense  in  which  knowledge  is  power  among  meuj  when  proper 
training   and   acquaintance    with    principles  (no  matter  whence 
derived)  render  them  competent  for,  and  equal  to  the  duties  and 
emergencies  which  arise  out  of  their  various  relations  in  life.     Who 
has  not  seen  and  felt  the  power  of  mind  equal  to  great  crises  ? — 
Such  a  mind  had  our  own  loved  Washington,  whose  mere  name,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  chann  enough  to  wake  the  burning  zeal  of 
milhons  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  of  human  right.     It  Uves  in  every 
fitful  echo  that  slumbers  in  our  hills  and  vales,  and  the  free  air  of 
America  is  vocal  with  the  hallowed  word.     Such  minds  had  our 
Webster  and  Clay,  who  swayed  senates  at  their  will,  awed  tyrants 
and  their  minions  into  deference  and  respect,  threw  broad  sunlight 
on  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  national  poUcy,  and  caused 
the  hearts  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  throb  and  pulsate  at  pleasure, 
and  often  to  vibrate  far  and  wide  in  enthusiastic  response.     And 
shall  we  forget  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  those  noble  men,  whose 
wise,  dignified,  and  resolute  counsels  paralyzed  the  arm  of  mon- 
archy, put  forth  to  crush  the  growing  spirit  of  a  people  that  were 
bom  to  be  free  ?     Well  trained  mind  is  power.     To  furnish  it  is  an 
important  object  of  school  instmction. 

We  have  now  reached  the  inquiry  By  what  curriculum  of  ttudy 
can  the  objects  of  school  instruction  be  best  attained  ? 

We  think  the  previous  reflections  will  aid  us  in  the  consideration 
6f  this  vexed  question.  We  must  recollect  that  we  can  imdertake 
no  study  with  a  child,  unless  he  has  already  that  amount  of  power 
which  he  needs  to  commence  it.  If  any  study  must  be  conducted 
mechanically  and  not  under  standingly^  we  are  too  far  in  advance, 
afid  must  recede  until  we  find  that  place  in  the  course  where  the 
understanding  was  left  behind.  No  matter  how  old  the  child  may 
be,  every  exertion  spent  upon  him  will  be  lost  unless  we  go  back  to 
that  point.  And  here  the  teacher  has  place  for  inflexible  decision. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  judgment,  no  solicitations  of  indiscreet  pai^^jtf, 
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do  false  shame  of  adult  ignoramuses  can  move  him  to  throw  away 
his  labor  here.  The  child  comes  to  school,  furnished  with  a  certain 
amount  of  potDer,  natural  and  acquired.  He  is  naturally  invested 
with  external  senses  and  mental  faculties,  and  has  learned  how  to 
use  them  to  a  certain  extent  through  instinct  and  imitation.  Take 
again  our  boy  of  ten  years.  He  has  been  taught  to  read,  and  has 
acquired  some  use  of,  and  acquaintanee  with  his  mother  tongue, 
though  the  teacher  knows  as  well  as  any  one  how  imperfect  that 
use,  and  how  limited  that  acquaintance,  in  most  cases,  is.  How 
this  power  which  the  child  brings  to  school  is  attained,  is  not  now 
the  object  of  inquiry.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  all  he  has,  ajid 
we  cannot  put  him  at  the  investigation  of  subjects  that  require 
marcj  until  he  has  gained  more  by  taking  the  intervening  steps. 
Abstract  thought  cannot  reach  him,  because  it  has  no  basis  in  his 
past  experience  to  rest  upon.  Every  proposition  at  first  must  reach 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  external  senses,  and  his  memory  is 
the  first  internal  faculty  that  can  be  exercised.  You  must  beffin 
with  that  which  you  can  demonstrate  to  his  eye  and  ear.  He  will 
have  exact  thoughts  about  houses,  horses,  wagons,  fields,  brooks, . 
Ac,  but  you  have  no  nght  to  expect  him  to  comprehend  you  when 
you  talk  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or  the  careering  of  the 
planet  Neptune  through  boundless  space,  unless  you  can  bring 
some  kind  of  demonstration.  And  if  he  does  not  comprehend,  he 
will  not  be  interested,  and  will  not  remember  what  you  have  toM 
him.  And  if  you  are  irritated  when  you  find  that  he  has  forgotten, 
you  will  manifest  a  want  of  good  sense.  A  child  will  remember 
about  a  horse  for  ever,  because  he  has  seen  one,  and  if  you  can 
succeed  in  making  his  understanding  take  hold  of  the  subject  in 
the  same  way,  he  will  remember  with  equal  interest  what  you  tall 
him  of  inertia,  gravitation,  cohesion,  electricity,  &c.  Sec,  If  this 
is  not  so,  then  we  must  go  b4ck  over  the  observation  and  experience 
of  years,  and  unlearn  all  we  ever  learned.  It  is  clear  from  this 
reasoning,  that  the  proper  branches  for  our  boy  of  ten  years  are 
those  which  are  least  complicated  with  other  branches.  We  may 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things  as  early  as 
we  please,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  ply  him  with 
the  science  of  Mechanics  before  he  has  learned  the  simple  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  because  the  former  involves  the  latter.  There  is  a 
want  of  power  here,  and  we  must  go  back.  Gro  back  to  what  ? 
To  the  study  of  Arithmetic.  But,  that  we  may  not  unnecessarily 
protract  this  argument,  we  ask  thinking  men  to  reflect, — What 
science  does  not  require  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  ready  wndoi- 
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Standing  of  Mathematics  ?  A  smattering  of  science  may  be  ok- 
tained,  it  is  true,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental study.  But  what  we  want  is,  not  merely  a  sickly  vegeta- 
tion of  the  intellect,  but  a  healthful,  vigorous  development  We 
want  men,  whose  thoughts  upon  any  subject  will  be  productive, 
not  of  barren,  but  of  useful  results.  The  study  of  Mathematics 
involves  no  other  study,  though  it  is  involved  in  almost  every  other. 
It  is  progressive,  each  successive  step  arising  immediately  out  of, 
and  being  an  easy  deduction  from  the  preceding.  This  is  just  the 
study  that  is  fitted  to  train  to  habits  of  systematic,  regular,  con- 
nected thought.  Mathematicians  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  not 
only,  but  a  habit  of  seeking  for  demonstrable  truth,  which  in  all 
human  affairs  (I  must  except  spiritual  truth,  which  never,  in  any 
case,  enters  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  astute  logician  or  profound 
reasoners  except  by  direct  spiritual  communication)  is  the  only  fit 
nutriment  for  the  mind.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  one  of  those 
which  may  properly,  and  must  necessarily  begin  not  only,  but  form 
a  prominent  part  of  the  whole  course.  It  will  meet  the  views 
which  we  have  given  as  to  the  objects  of  school  instruction.  It 
will  discipline  the  mind,  and  start  it  upon  processes  of  thought — 
It  will  suggest  one  inquiry  after  another,  and  thus,  in  a  most  lively 
manner,  invite  the  mind  to  explorations  which  will  furnish  it  with 
useful  occupation,  and  develop  effectually  its  own  great  resources 
and  strength.  But  why  do  we  dwell  upon  a  point  so  generally  con- 
ceded as  this  ?  Few  would  deny  what  we  claim  for  Mathematics. 
We  close  this  point  therefore,  by  remarking  that  this  branch  of 
study  is  too  often  neglected  by  children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents,  who  will  find  out  their  error  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy. 

We  shall  now  say  and  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  study  of  lan- 
gu£tge  is  the  other  great  and  all  important  part  of  the  preparatory 
course.  Now  we  are  upon  controverted  ground.  We  claim  that 
language  takes  the  precedence,  in  some  respects,  even  of  Mathe- 
matics as  a  primary  study.  If  we  do  not  think  so,  why  are  we  so 
anxious  about  children,  who  give  promise  of  remaining  mute  ? — 
Man  might  think  for  ever,  and  he  would  be  an  intensely  selfish  and 
useless  being,  if  he  could  not  communicate  his  thoughts.  Yes  ; 
even  more — it  is  certain  that  our  best  thoughts  are  suggested  by 
communication  ;  that  without  it  we  must  have  but  few  thoughts, 
and  those  few  of  little  value.  Many  have  asserted,  and  there  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  we  think  in  language.  It  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  teacher's  mind  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  carried 
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on  through  the  medium  of  language,  that  does  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  of  school  instruction.  There  can  be  nothing  more  prac- 
tical than  language.  Not  a  waking  hour  passes  with  any  individu- 
al, that  does  not  bring  it  into  active  requisition.  It  is  employed  in 
the  school  m  the  communication  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  the  pupils  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  full 
energy  of  the  language  used,  do  they  receive  with  clearness  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  enter  forthwith  upon  the  study  of  language,  the  most 
potent  and  primary  of  all  agents  in  effecting  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  world.  The  men  en- 
gaged at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  were  not  only  foiled 
in  their  attempt  by  the  confusion  of  languages,  but  were  actually 
dispersed  over  the  whole  known  world.  Language  is  the  tie  that 
binds  society  together. 

But  the  disagreement  is  not  exactly  here.  All  are  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  language,  and  of  an  ability  to  use  it  with  intel- 
ligence, strength  and  fluency.  The  great  question  is,  what  lan- 
guage or  languages  are  necessary  and  of  primary  importance  in  the 
educational  course  ?  All  our  daily  conversation  is  in  English.  All 
our  instructions  are  given  in  English.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any 
language  but  English  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any  language  not 
now  spoken  ?  We  can  even  see  something  practical  in  learning 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German,  but  we  ask  with  em- 
phasis, where  is  the  utility  of  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ?  This 
question  is  well  put,  and  deserves  to  be  answered.  One  answer  is, 
that  if  the  confinement  of  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  English 
alone  does  not  materially  circumscribe  the  domain  of  his  thought, 
if  it  does  not  put  a  painful  check  upon  that  very  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  we  design  to  excite,  if  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  most 
valuable  mental  discipline,  if  it  does  not  materially  lessen  that 
knowledge  which  is  power,  if  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  the 
mode,  the  facility  and  clearness  of  his  expression  of  thought,  then 
are  we  henceforth  prepared  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Classic 
Languages.  But  the  case  is  not  so.  The  student  can  not  address 
himself  with  success  to  the  study  of  English  and  the  other  modem 
languages  named,  because  he  has  not  the  requisite  power,  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  so  important  in  the  undertaking  of  any  study. 
The  modem  languages  are  part  of  an  advanced  superstructure. 
In  every  purely  English  study,  whether  it  be  of  the  language  itself, 
or  the  natural  sciences,  the  very  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry, 
which  you  have  awakened,  and  which  it  is  a  main  object  of  all  in- 
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struction  to  awaken,  will  lead  the  student  of  his  own  judgment  to 
recede  farther  and  farther  in  his  inquiries.  The  modem  languages 
do  not  contain  the  key  to  themselves.  The  inquiring  boy  can  not 
avoid  seeing  and  feeling  that  he  is  off  a  solid  foundation.  He  takes 
up  the  study  of  common  Arithmetic.  As  in  duty  bound,  you  tell 
him  the  word  "  Arithmetic  "  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  "  num- 
ber.^ He  goes  on  and  meets  with  the  words  "Addition,"  "sum 
total,"  "Subtraction,"  "Minuend,"  "Subtrahend,"  &c.  You 
tell  him  these  words  are  all  Latin,  that  "e-n-d"  in  Latin  means 
"  to  be, "  as,  "  Minuend, "  /o  6c  made  less,  &c.  Still  farther  in  his 
course,  he  meets  the  word  "Mathematics."  He  is  told  it  is  from  a 
Greek  word,  meaning  "learning."  You  introduce  him  to  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  with 
all  their  technical  terms,  as  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics, 
Acoustics,  Optics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  &c.  You  tell  him  these 
are  all  Greek,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  doubt  your  word  in 
the  least,  as  they  appear  decidedly  Greek  to  him.  His  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  met  with  an  insuperable  obstacle.  No  energy  or  per- 
severance will  help  him,  because  he  is  not  furnished  with  the  re- 
quired power.  He  commences  the  study  of  his  own  language. 
Again,  he  is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  words  "  Grammar, " 
"  Orthography,"  "  Etymology,"  &c.  Again  he  is  told  these  words 
are  Oreek.  He  sees  himself  that  Greek  and  Latin  lie  back  of 
every  thing,  and  tired  of  being  baffled  in  his  researches  by  a  want 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  asks  of  his  own  accord.  Why  then  donH 
I  study  Greek  and  Latin  ?  Then  I  can  have  as  my  own  this  whole 
fund  of  knowledge  of  which  I  see  the  indispensable  necessity,  and 
which  is  now  disputing  every  inch  of  progress  that  I  attempt  to 
make. 

But  can  we  not  make  use  of  certain  expedients  that  will  some- 
what relieve  these  difficulties  ?  At  any  rate,  we  can  do  something. 
We  can  make  Etjnmological  Dictionaries,  which  give  the  sources 
of  the  words.  But  let  me  ask  whether  we  do  not  confess,  by  ad- 
mitting their  necessity,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  languages  is 
indispensable  ;  and  again,  whether  the  very  work  of  studying 
these  sj'stems  is  not  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  meagre  course  of 
classical  study ;  and  still  again,  whether  it  will  be  for  the  good  of 
the  boy  to  train  him  to  habits  of  investigation  so  superficial  as  this 
process  must  necessarily  be?  *  It  is  certain  that  a  bright  and  think- 
ing boy  will  ask,  again.  Who  made  this  dictionary,  and  where  did 
its  author  obtain  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  work  ?  You 
must  tell  him  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek.     Then  he  will  say,  «*  1 
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also  will  study  Latin  and  Greek,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
beg  every  mouthful  of  intellectual  food  that  I  require  from  diction- 
aries made  by  others,  but  may  have  a  store  of  my  own  from  which 
I  can  draw,  as  my  necessities  require.  It  will  be  the  same  with  all 
other  helps.  We  may  use  systems  of  analysis,  books  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  We  may  say,  con  means  ^  together,"  re  "  back,"  &c. 
The  student  will  go  behind  all  these,  and  ask  "What  do  you  mean 
by  the  word  Analysis  1  "We  tell  him  its  origin,  and  derivative 
force,  but  we  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  feel  even 
more  deeply  than  before  his  want  of  the  Greek.  Supported  by 
long  experience,  I  deliberately  assert  as  my  settled  conviction,  that 
though  in  rare  cases,  mere  English  scholars  make  great  attain- 
ments in  the  understanding  of  the  English  language,  yet  ordinarily, 
a  want  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  sound, 
accurate  and  comprehensive  learning.  I  shall  be  met  here  with 
the  examples  of  many  men,  who  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
classical  study,  and  yet  distinguished  themselves  by  their  power  in 
the  use  of  language.  The  case  of  Mr.  Clay  is  always  cited  in  this 
connection.  Now  I  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  a  hnguist.  That 
he  did  not  acquire  his  classical  learning  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
schools,  I  of  course  admit.  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  inquiry 
for  which  Mr.  Clay  was  so  remarkable  forbids  the  supposition  that 
he  did  not  adopt  means  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  derivative 
force  of  words.  If  he  did  not  do  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  took  other 
means  to  do  it  by  an  assiduous  use  of  those  round  about  substitutes 
which  can  do  very  little  for  any  one  without  the  natural  turn  for 
language  and  the  invincible  industry  which  Mr.  Clay  possessed. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  for  so  many  years  an  editor  of  the  high- 
est repute,  himself  said,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  editorial 
career,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  became,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  from  the  very  necessities  of  his  vocation,  a  good 
Latin  scholar.  And  if  any  one  will  say  that  he  has  not  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  classic  languages, 
we  shall  say  that  he  may  have  done  well  without  them,  but  he 
can  not  have  a  remote  conception  how  much  more  he  might  have 
done  with  them.  Some  men,  without  school  learning  of  any  kind 
do  marvelous  things,  so  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  they  might 
have  done  if  they  had  enjoyed  that  advantage.  So  some  men 
make  such  great  attainments  in  the  use  of  language  without  the 
drill  of  Latin  and  Greek,  that  we  may  well  wonder  what  they 
might  have  been  with  it.  We  may  safely  assert,  and  that  without 
the  least  violation  of  courtesy,  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  classical 
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scholar  has  a  right  to  deny  the  utility  of  classical  study  and 
classical  learning,  because  in  this  case  he  has  not  that  power, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  any  given  question.  No  teacher  who  has  a 
school  composed  m  part  of  classical  students,  can  have  failed  to 
observe  how  much  more  readily  he  can  convey  an  idea  to  them 
than  to  the  others  who  study  English  alone.  By  reminding  them 
of  the  derivation  of  a  technical  term,  they  take  its  force  in  an  in- 
stant, and  are  animated  with  a  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  said 
in  relation  to  it,  while  it  never  can  be  any  thing  more  than  an  arbi- 
trary sound  to  the  others,  and  fails  to  inspire  them  with  similar 
emotions.  He  can  have  very  little  experience  as  a  teacher,  or  can 
have  availed  himself  of  this  power  to  a  very  hmited  extent,  who 
can  not  respond  with  all  his  heart  to  this  statement. 

Again,  persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  observing,  can 
have  no  estimate  of  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  exerts  in  the  formation  of  correct  orthography.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  instructors  we  ever  knew,  on  hearing 
a  number  of  common  school  teachers  fail  in  spelhngatan  examina- 
tion, remarked  that  it  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least,  and  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  be  a  good  speller  without,  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  We  shall  not  decide  as  to 
the  literal  truth  of  this  judgment,  but  certainly  the  remark  has 
great  force. 

Classical  learning  is  an  indispensable  element  of  that  knowledge 
which  gives  power  to  the  individual,  addressing  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  many  subjects.  It  is  certainly  power  to  him  who  un- 
dertakes the  study  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
for  they  are  mere  dialects  of  the  Latin,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
the  proficient  in  the  original  in  far  less  time  and  with  more  ease  and 
finish  than  by  others,  llie  Latin  lies  behind  them  all,  and  contains 
ihewmer.  It  is  suited  to  begin  and  form  a  prominent  part  of  a 
course  of  study,  because  nothing  Ues  behind  it  Its  power  is  in 
itself 

Besides,  the  study  of  language  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  mathe- 
matics in  developing  the  powers  of  ratiocination.  The  finest  and 
most  effective  mental  disciphne  is  furnished  by  it.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ceded. If  language  is  a  philosophical  structure,  and  not  an  arbi- 
trary collection  of  sounds,  the  study  of  its  analysis  must  be  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  and  must  call  the  reasoning  powers  into  exercise. 
The  simple  work  of  classifying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  requires 
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the  study  of  the  organs  used  in  their  utterance,  and  is  in  itself  a 
philosophical  investigation.  The  general  classification  of  words, 
together  with  their  various  modifications,  and  the  relations  which 
they  sustain  to  each  other  in  sentential  construction,  can  not  fail  to 
teach  the  laws  of  thought,  because  with  these  laws,  the  laws  of 
expression  must  correspond.  Thus  the  study  of  language  is  the 
study  of  mind.  Language  may  be  compared  to  a  visible  canvas, 
upon  which  every  mental  process  is  distinctly  reflected.  While 
language,  and  clear  language  too,  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  the  natiual  sciences  which  could  by  no  means  be  develop- 
ed  without  it,  it  goes  even  farther,  and  taking  up  thought  where 
the  physical  sciences  leave  it,  peers  forth  into  the  regions  of  the 
metaphysical,  the  immaterial  and  the  spiritual,  opens  fields  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  qualifies  the  mind  for  the  study  of  its 
own  nature  and  operations.  We  can  never  study  what  is  not  in 
some  way  revealed  for  our  examination.  Now  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  distinctly  reflected  upon  the  language  we  use,  and 
befofe  this  great  master  poi^rait,  we  can  sit  and  study  every  stroke 
of  nature's  pencil  at  our  leisure.  The  operations  of  the  mind  are 
distinctly  pictured  before  us,  and  will  submit  to  severe  and  rigid 
analysis.  If  this  is  not  work  for  the  reasoning  powers,  what  is  ? 
And  if  it  is  not  work  that  exalts  and  elevates  man,  what  can  be  ? 
Here  is  a  domain  of  thought,  limited  by  nothing  except  by  the  de- 
fects which  actually  exist  in  language.  To  the  individual,  it  is 
open  just  as  widely  as  his  knowledge  of  language  extends.  Be- 
yond this  he  can  not  go.  His  range  is  circumscribed.  The  more 
we  reflect,  the  more  strongly  we  shall  be  convinced  that  language 
is  as  necessary  to  enable  one  to  understand  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions as  it  is  to  enable  him  to  understand  those  of  others,  and  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  severe  or  important  processes  of 
thought  could  ever  be  carried  on  without  a  medium,  by  which  the 
mind  can  keep  distinctly  in  its  own  view  the  picture  of  its  succes- 
sive steps. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  introduce  much  of  metaphysical 
argument.  The  great  point  is,  that  processes  of  thought  discipline 
the  mind,  that  they  can  not  be  conducted  or  understood  even  by  the 
thinker  himself  without  language,  and  that  their  strength,  clear- 
ness and  value  depends  on  the  power  of  language.  If  an  individu- 
al, wholias  no  organic  defect  expresses  his  thoughts  obscurely,  we 
may  be  sure  his  own  mental  operations  are  not  clear  to  himself 
The  study  of  language  is,  therefore,  conducive  as  much  to  the  for- 
mation of  clear  and  strong  thinkers  and  intelligent  auditors  as  il  ia 
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to  the  formation  of  clear  and  powerful  speakers,  and  the  more  ex* 
tensive  the  survey  that  is  taken  of  the  field  of  language,  and  the 
more  pains  that  may  be  taken  to  lay  hold  of  the  force  of  words 
through  their  sources  and  roots,  the  more  fully  this  desirable  end 
will  be  reached.  This  disciphne  of  mind  effected  by  the  study  of 
language  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  mental  dis- 
cipline is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  school  instruction. 

But  one  more  question.  Is  language  in  itself  a  teeming  source 
of  thought,  fertile  of  itself  in  the  production  of  enjojrment  to  the 
student?  This  is  a  point  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Thousands 
of  words  contain  storehouses  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  them- 
selves, even  when  out  of  sombination,  and  reward  him  who  traces 
them  to  their  source,  by  revealing  to  his  delighted  mind  worlds  of 
living  light  and  beauty.  The  study  of  words  is  not  a  popular  pu^ 
suit,  and  many  men  use  them  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  of 
their  deep  significance  and  power.  They  employ  them  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  but  have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  their  tre- 
mendous latent  strength  and  expressiveness.  As  one  who  walks 
upon  his  field  is  none  the  richer  for  an  exhaustless  mine  of  gold 
that  lies,  imknown  to  him,  beneath  his  feet,  so  he,  who  is  content 
to  restrict  his  conception  of  words  to  the  narrow  limit  of  present 
acceptation,  traverses  a  surface  beneath  which  lie,  hidden  from  his 
sight  and  unexplored,  mines  of  mental  wealth,  diamonds  of  daz- 
zling brilliancy,  "gems  of  purest  ray.''  The  language  which  he 
is  constantly  using,  subserves  a  common  purpose,  and  he  could  not 
dispense  with  it,  but  for  aught  more,  it  may  be  compared  to  an  un- 
cultivated tract  of  land,  covered  with  deep  soil,  containing  within 
itself  generous  nutriment  in  abundance,  and  ready,  in  return  for 
labor,  to  send  it  forth  into  the  seed,  the  germ,  the  plant.  Dull  as  the 
study  of  single  words  is  regarded  by  many,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  ideas  of  most  men  are  greatly  limited  by  their  failure  to  investi- 
gate and  lay  hold  of  their  full  derivative  force  and  energy.  And  if 
these  shackles  could  be  thrown  off  for  a  time,  they  would  walk 
forth  with  a  freedom,  which  was  before  unknown.  A  new  creation 
would  spring  up  before  them,  and  a  boundless  domain  of  thought, 
that  would  furnish  inexhaustible  sources  of  gratification  to  the 
mind.  But  no  caprice  of  destiny  will  reveal  this  world,  teeming  as 
it  is  with  light  and  instruction.  Like  the  gold  in  the  mine,  like  the 
luxuriant  richness  of  the  soil,  it  is  to  be  made  available  by  indomit- 
able industry  alone.  It  can  never  be  gained  without  a  systematic, 
persevering  course  of  classical  study. 

We  remark  farther  that  language  has  kept  pace  with  ideas,  and 
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that  every  idea  that  was  ever  entertained  by  a  man  able  to  speak, 
has  been  thrown  upon  this  great  canvas.  It  has,  doubtless,  kept 
&  faithful  record  of  every  mental  operation  from  the  creation  of 
man  till  the  present,  and  the  language  which  remains  extant  pre- 
serves to  us,  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  its  sources  and  lay  hold  of 
its  original,  all  the  ideas  of  those  who  made  use  of  its  primary 
elements.  If  it  were  in  our  power  to  obliterate  language  or  any 
portion  of  it,  we  could  and  certainly  would  efface  for  the  present 
every  idea  which  it  embodies  and  might  very  easily  consign  to  ob- 
livion sciences  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 

Language  is  a  splendid  fabric,  with  rich  beauties  and  qx  tensive 
capacities.  Far  more  than  merely  fascinating,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  practical,  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  Ufe. 
Very  true  indeed  it  is  that  mercantile,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
pursuits  may  be  followed  without  a  knowledge  of  language,  and  to 
some  extent  without  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Men  do 
not  lay  railroads  or  excavate  canals  with  language.  They  do  not 
build  steamboats  or  telegraphs,  lay  stone  walls  or  pave  streets,  plant 
corn  and  potatoes,  hoop  wheels  or  shoe  horses,  make  cabinet  ware 
or  take  daguerreotypes  with  language.  Yet  no  science  whatever 
develops  the  mind  to  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  and  none,  in  its 
place,  furnishes  men  with  more  extensive  and  unfailing  resources 
for  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  So  far  from  being  a  vast  chaos  of 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  sounds,  the  structure  has  been  formed  by 
processes  of  the  closest  observation,  the  liveliest  fancy,  the  severest 
reasoning,  and  the  deepest  philosophy.  And  he  who  takes  it  in  its 
perfect  state,  and  applies  himself  to  its  analysis,  will  subject  his 
mind  to  the  most  profitable  discipline,  will  develop  and  strengthen 
his  powers  of  ratiocination,  and  store  his  memory  with  a  treasury 
of  historical  and  scientific  facts,  since  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  this,  that  language  has  faithfully  recorded  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  the  history  of  men,  of  politics,  of  na- 
tions, of  changes  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  Uves  in  and  is 
impressed  for  all  time  upon  the  words  we  use. 

If  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  still  insisted  that  imdue  prominence 
is  given  in  our  educational  course  to  the  study  of  classics,  and  that 
other  branches  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  great  amoimt  of  time 
spent  upon  this,  we  answer,  that  if  Mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  suffer  at  all  in  our  system,  the  loss  is  not  occasioned  by 
the  devotion  paid  to  the  classic  languages,  but  manifestly  by  a 
want  of  devotion  to  any  thing^  by  an  unpardonable  waste  and  trifl- 
ing away  of  time.     There  is  not  time  enough  spent  upon  the  clas- 
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sic  languages  to  detract  at  all  from  what  is  due  to  other  subjects. 
I  shall  be  borne  out  by  those  who  know,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
majority  of  college  students  do  not  in  four  years,  spend  altogether 
as  much  as  one  year  in  severe  study  of  the  classics.  Many  fall  far 
short  even  of  this.  If  all  our  college  graduates  had  really  devoted 
themselves  with  laborious  and  persevering  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  we  should  have  too^  many  living  illustrations  of 
their  utiUty  to  leave  room  for  the  question  now  under  discussion. 
Why  are  our  graduates  supposed  to  have  given  so  much  time  to 
language  at  the  expense  of  their  mathematics  ?  Is  it  because  they 
give  evidence  of  it  in  their  extensivA  classical  attainments  ?  How 
many  of  them  know  anything  about  language  ?  And  why  is  it 
that  they  are  not  said  to  have  cultivated  the  mathematics  at  the 
expense  of  language,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  mathematicians 
largely  outnumber  the  linguists  ?  Here  is  a  mystery  that  needs  to 
be  solved.  Some  host  of  splendid  American  linguists,  who  have 
caused  loss  to  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
science,  by  giving  so  much  time  to  classical  study,  will  have  to  be 
produced,  before  this  ground  can  be  maintained. 

One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  briefly  touched.  It  is  asserted 
that  good  Classical  scholars  are  never  good  for  any  thing  else.  It 
is  enough  in  reply  to  breathe  the  names  of  Webster,  Choate,  and 
Everett.  This  country  has  not  produced  a  large  number  of  very 
eminent  classical  scholars,  but  a  host  of  Enghsh  names  could  be 
mentioned  to  refute  this  assertion.  It  is  true,  that  men  who  become 
passionate  lovers  of  classical  study,  frequently  choose  vocations 
which  permit  them  to  indulge  their  favorite  taste.  This  is  equally 
true  of  devotees  to  other  branches.  Nor  if  it  were  otherwise  would 
this  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  pursuits  prove  that  the  study  of 
language  disquahfies  a  man  for  any  vocation  whatever.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  attachment  to 
one  branch,  which  leads  the  devotee  to  cling  to  it  exclusively,  all 
the  attainment  in  language  that  can  be  made  tends  to  fit  more  fully 
and  effectually  for  any  calhng  that  he  may  select. 

We  think  a  direct  answer  may  now  be  given  to  the  query 
whether  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  to  remain  without  change 
as  it  was^  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  ;  whether  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  is  not  to  leave  its  impress  upon  them.  They  are 
making  progress.  That  progress  however,  does  not  consist  in  a 
change  of  curriculum.  If  the  present  course  of  study  ever  was 
wise,  it  is  wise  now.  The  objects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as 
they  were.     We  do  not  generally  train  boys  with  a  special   refer- 
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ence  to  any  one  vocation  now  more  than  formerly.  We  propose  to 
ourselves  the  same  ends  in  instruction  which  were  proposed  by  our 
forefathers.  If  the  system  progresses  at  all,  it  is  owing  to  truer 
and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  education,  the  substitution  of 
clear,  analytical  processes  of  teaching  in  place  of  the  blunting  and 
senseless  practice  of  impletion.  The  materials  used  are  not  chang- 
ing, but  the  modes  of  using  them  are  improving,  and  in  this  respect, 
the  march  is  onward  and  forward.  The  importance  of  a  full,  com- 
prehensive course  will  be  generally  acknowledged  as  soon  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  object  of  study  is,  not  to  fill  a  cavity  in  the  head, 
but  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind,  to  excite  thought  and  to 
stimulate  inquiry,  to  give  that  knowledge,  which  is  power  ;  that 
courses  of  study  are  valnable  just  so  far  as  these  ends  are  answered 
by  them,  and  no  farther.  Then  boys  will  study  language,  though 
they  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  farming  ;  mathematics,  even 
when  they  have  determined  upon  a  professional  Hfe ;  history,  though 
ihey  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  entering  the  political 
arena  ;  chemistr)',  botany,  geometry,  astronomy  and  navigation, 
though  they  have  no  idea  of  becoming  physicians,  surveyors, 
almanac  makers  or  sailors.  Boys  will  be  put  to  study  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  powers,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  noble 
faculties,  that  they  may  become  men  of  accumte  scholarship,  of 
extensive  and  varied  information,  of  thoughtful  and  investigating 
habits,  of  keen  perception  and  discriminating  forecast,  of  shrewd- 
ness to  detect  the  intentions  of  interested,  selfish  men,  of  courage 
and  ability  to  stand  as  defenders  of  the  public  weal ;  in  short,  of 
that  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  which  is jx)W€r. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  close  this  paper  with  an  apology  for  its 
great  length.  Those  who  know  what  an  art  there  is  in  condens- 
ing thought,  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  amid  the  numer- 
ous duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  I  have  not  found  time  to  make 
it  shorter.  The  subject  is  boundless.  The  course  of  study  com- 
prises many  other  branches,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  an 
undue  value  to  any  of  them.  The  main  object  of  the  paper,  has 
been  to  refute  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  is  not  practical,  that  much  time  is  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in  order  to 
give  more  room  for  the  mathematics  and  physical  science.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  convictions  'of  any  in  favor  of 
my  views,  or  have  been  so  happy  as  to  give  any  impulse,  however 
feeble,  to  the  noble  cause  of  classical  learning,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  an  ample  reward. 


m.   b.  DISCUSSION  ON  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cole's  paper  being  in  order: — 

Mr.  Greenleaf  remarked; — As  I  have  but  two  or  three  thoughts  to 
offer  at  all,  I  will  throw  them  out  at  the  commencement  The  first  that 
has  struck  me,  is  the  entire  feasibility  and  practicability  of  any  man 
who  chooses,  of  any  age,  becoming  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  there  are  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  worth 
their  thousands — or  were  when  I  lefl,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  when  I 
return — who  surely  have  business  enough  to^ngross  their  attention,  but 
who  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  each  day  for  study,  allow 
me  to  say,  under  my  own  supervision.  They  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  themselves  from  being  swallowed  up  by  their  business ;  for 
the  purpose  of  being  men,  or  rather  of  sustaining  their  development, 
^and  to  prevent  a  collapse  from  outside  pressure.  I  think  it  was  said  by 
Cato,  when  caught  studying  Greek  afler  he  was  70  years  of  age,  and 
asked  why  he  did  so,  "  I  am  not  willing  that  my  little  grandchildren 
should  know  more  than  I  do."  He  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

With  respect  to  Latin  being  the  key  to  the  modem  languages,  this  is 
literally  true.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  one  acquainted 
with  Latin  to  acquire  Spanish,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  easiest  language 
to  be  learned.  The  pronunciation  any  man  can  learn  in  two  hours. 
Then  there  is  the  French,  which  is  merely  a  dialect ;  and  there  is  Italian, 
if  which  is  nothing  but  modem  Latin,  as  every  scholar  knows.  So  that 
any  one  desires  to  acquire  these  languages,  he  can  do  it  at  his  leisure. 

One  further  remark.  The  saying  is  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  and  I  sup- 
pofte  it  accords  with  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  reduced  it  to 
practice,  "  As  many  languages  as  a  man  knows,  so  many  times  a  roan  is 
he."  There  are  no  two  views  of  any  one  subject  that  arc  precisely  alike. 
If  one  account  is  given  of  any  thing  by  one  man,  a  second  by  another, 
and  a  third  by  another;  reading  each  of  these  accounts  will  convey  new 
ideas.  Though  they  may  be  the  same  in  substance,  they  are  different 
in  fact.  There  will  be  two  men  here  to-day :  One  will  go  away  with 
new  thoughts,  with  which  he  will  go  forward  through  life ;  while  the 
other  will  say  that  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  prosy  cmair.  Both  heard 
the  same  things,  but  received  different  impressions.  And  thus  it  will  be 
in  studying  different  languages. 

Bishop  Potter. — With  regard  to  the  paper  just  read,  it  strikes  mc 
that  it  raises  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  questions,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  entertained,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  education ;  not  only  scho- 
lastic education,  but  family,  social,  and  political  education,  and  education 
lo  any  otlier  relatbn  in  which  we  may  choose  to  consider  it    If  we  look 
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particolarly  to  intellectual  edacation,  Mr.  Cole  has  raised  perhaps  the 
great  question  of  our  day,  the  question,  what  is  the  best  instrumentality 
in  intellectual  development ;  and  especially,  what  place  do  mathematics 
and  the  classics  hold  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  newer  learning^. 
I  hope  that  subject  will  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before  we  adjourn. 
No  subject  connected  with  the  development  of  mind  can  be  more  im- 
portant at  this  very  time ;  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
parallel  movements  may  be' made  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  opposite  directions ;  the  one  palpable  to  the 
sight  and  sense,  the  other  impalpable ;  and  yet  the  unobserved  move- 
ment may  be  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  material  instrumentalities,  education  maybe  developing; 
while  in  what  may  be  called  spiritual  instrumentalities,  it  may  be  de- 
teriorating. We  may  be  building  magnificent  school-houses,  enlarging 
the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  increasing  greatly  and  in  the  most  im- 
pressive ways  the  exterior  machinery  of  education ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  the  true  culture  of  the  soul  iff  concerned,  we  may  be  retro- 
grading. I  think  that  that  is  the  question  which  especially  concerns  the 
American  people,  and  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation at  this  time. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  department  of  intellect,  and  the  question  opened 
here,  and  which  has  been  discussed  certainly  with  ver^  great  ability  in 
the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning,  I  suppose  that  the 
development  of  intellectual  power  is  the  province  of  the  school.  I  speak 
Dot  now  of  other  instrumentalities  of  education,  but  the  development  of 
mind,  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  work  of  the  schools.  We  have 
got  that  power ;  and  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  How  shall  it  be  directed  ? 
Shall  the  schools  of  our  country  be  employed  in  the  work  of  making 
magnificent  earth-worms.  That  is  too  probable  unless  you  recognize, 
lying  back  of  the  question  of  developing  the  maximum  of  intellectual 
power,  the  other  question  of  what  is  the  purpose  with  which  that  power 
thai!  be  inspired  ;  what  shall  be  its  aim  ?  I  think  that  the  school  has 
something  to  do  with  that  question ;  that  the  school  has  another  func* 
tion  besides  that  of  developing  intellectual  power.  I  merely  suggest  the 
question  now  for  consideration,  having  no  desire  to  intrude  at  this  time, 
but  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Association  will  not  adjourn  without 
discussing  that  question,  whether  there  lie  not  back  of  the  intellectual 
function  of  the  school,  a  still  higher  function,  and  one  it  can  reach  and 
perform  without  touching  any  controverted  questions  of  belief,  as  to  the 
Bible,  religious  traning,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Richaros. — There  are  some  thoughts  which  have  occupied  my 
mind  a  good  deal  in  connection  with  this  subject,  more  particularly  bear- 
ing upon  the  latitude  we  now  occupy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
consider  this  subject  thoroughly,  and  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  found- 
ation stones  of  this  important  question.  There  are  some  things  con- 
nected with  moral  education — without  going  into  the  polemical  discussion 
of  the  question  to  which  Bishop  Potter  hsm  alluded — which  aeem  \o  me 
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not  to  be  fully  underbtood,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called  moral  dis- 
cipline; and  intellectual  discipline.  Thoee  great  objects  alluded  to  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest,  will  not  be  ac- 
complished unless  these  first  principles  are  understood,  these  foundation 
stones  found  out  What  is  moral  discipline  really  ?  What  is  mental 
discipline  really?  At  another  time,  if  the  Association  will  allow  me,  I 
will  state  more  fully  my  views  upon  these  two  questions. 

Bishop  Potter. — I  understood  Mr.  Cole  to  assume  in  his  paper  that 
the  grand  object  of  school-training  was  the  development  of  mental 
power.  There  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  back  of  that,  another  and  perhaps 
more  important  object, — the  development  of  moral  power,  self-control, 
conscientiousness,  the  establishment  of  certain  habits  which  pertain  quite 
as  much  to  the  will  as  the  intellect — and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  school  not  sufficiently  considered  at  this  time.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Cole  in  his  own  mind  does  not  ignore  moral  training ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  when  we  come  to  write  upon  the  duties  of  the  school  or  of 
the  teacher,  most  of  us  immediately  fall  off  to  the  intellectual  side,  seems 
to  indicate  that  we  think  more  of  the  development  of  the  intellect  than 
of  the  development  of  the  heart.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  teacher 
and  ail  who  are  interested  in  education  should  be  admonished  that  there 
is  another  and  a  greater  work  than  that ;  and  a  work  which  is  going  on 
in  the  school,  eitlftr  regularly  and  under  our  directions  or  independently 
of  us ;  for  the  school  is  a  great  moral  seminary,  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  moral  training  for  good  or  for  evil  without  the  eye  and  direction 
of  the  teacher,  or  elee  it  is  one-under  his  supervision,  one  where  all  the 
exercises  and  discipline  of  tlie  school  are  specifically  directed  towards 
the  formation  of  character  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Mr.  Coli:. — It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
plana tion.  The  paper  which  I  read  this  morning  presents  a  specific 
object  I  do  not  undervalue  moral  education ;  but  the  whole  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  defend  the  classical  element  of  instruction ;  and  my  re- 
marks upon  education  generally  were  merely  intended  as  the  substratum 
of  that  defense.  In  common  with  other  teachers,  I  am  frequently  asked 
the  question,  What  is  the  utility  of  so  much  Latin  and  Greek?  It  so 
happens  that  it  is  my  profession  to  teach  the  classical  languages ;  and 
for  many  years  I  have  taught  those  languages  exclusively.  Having 
been  called  upon,  more  than  once,  to  defend  the  classical  element  of 
instruction  agfiinst  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  not  useful,  the  whole 
object  of  my  paper  was  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  popular  objection,  and 
to  defend  the  classical  element  against  the  popular  notions.  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  moral  element,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  bear  upon  that  point  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Association 
values  moral  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  more  strenuously  endeavors 
to  give  such  mstruction  in  connection  with  his  daily  teachings. 

Dr.  Proudfit  said,  that  knowing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole  upon  this 
subject,  he  had  not  received  the  same  impression  from  the  paper  as  that 
received  by  Dr.  Potter.    The  question  now  to  be  met  waS)  How  shall 
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that  moral  training  be  brought  about?    How  shall  we  reach  the  con- 
Bcience  ?    How  shall  we  give  distinction  and  efficacy  to  moral  training, 
combined  with  mental  training  ?    A  highly  illuminated  powerful  intel- 
lect without  the  guiding  influence  of  moral  principle,  all  looked  upon  as 
a  curse  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.    The  only  true  morality 
was  Christian  life,  Christian  principle.    All  practical  teachers  must  have 
asked  themselves  the  question  how  they  could  infuse  a  Christian  life, 
awaken  Christian  sensibilities,  thoughtfulness,  and  devotion,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  mental  training  of  their  pupils.    He  remembered  a 
remark  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  upon  this  very  point     Some 
persons,  he  said,  objected  to  spending  so  much  time  in  classical  training, 
to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  culture ;  but  he  maintained  that  a 
conscientious  enlightened  Christian  teacher,  in  the  course  of  classical 
tuition,  could  throw  in  illustrations  and  remarks  which  would  make  a 
profound  impression;  the  more  profound  from  being  incidental.    He 
(Dr.  P.)  thought  all  teachers  must  have  experienced  that,  and  noticed 
that  an  incidental  remark  would  often  create  a  greater  impression  than 
one  which  was  merely  ex  prqfesso.    He  referred  also  to  the  venerable 
Mr.  Stevenson,  a  classical  school-teacher,  who  had  used  various  appli- 
ances, among  others  the  birch,  afler  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  to  make  his 
scholars  learn.    That  te€u;her  had  united  the  old  fashioned  synthesis 
with  the  modem  analysis ;  he  had  obliged  his  pupils  to  turn  English 
into  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek  into  English.    He 
had  attained  full  80  years  of  age,  and  h£ul  taught  school  for  at  least  60 
years ;  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vast  numbers  of  his  pupils  in 
the  pulpit,  and  several  of  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
high  judicial  positions,  professors  in  colleges,  and  occupied  in  various 
ways  in  the  great  work  of  general  instruction  and  improvement     Every 
popil  of  his  must  have  recollected  the  occasional,  apparently  incidental 
but  still  very  impressive  and  effectual  remarks  uttered  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  the  course  of  classical  education.    Dr.  P.  also  referred  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  an  eminent  scientific  teacher  in  New  York,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  throwing  in  a  remark  addressed  to  the  con- 
■cience  and  the  heart,  remarks  which  he  had  aflerwards  the  great  satis- 
faetbn  to  know  were  received  with  great  benefit    In  the  wonderful 
analogies  of  language,  revealing  to  us  moral  and  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions no  less  wonderful  than  those  planetary  orbits  expounded  on  the 
previous  evening  by  Prof.  Loomis,  might  easily  be  found  occasion  for 
allusion  to  the  Divine  wisdom  displayed  in  their  arrangement    It  was 
a  fact  that  profound  learning  had  many  great  uses ;  that  classical  learn- 
ing had  shed  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  pages  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Even  the  verbal  coincidences  were  sometimes  very  striking,  illustrating 
great  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  or  giving  expansion,  beauty,  and 
clearness  to  our  conception  of  a  Scripture  word.    In  the  introduction 
of  Trench's  charming  little  work,  "  The  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," it  was  remarked  that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  the 
•iBBMnft  ^Ohristian  ihtohgy.    Tbeae  words  were  aomeUmfti  vraDd«r- 
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fully  explcuned  to  our  appreheuBion  by  a  verbal  coincidence  with  the 
classics.  As  a  single  instance,  he  would  mention  the  word  ^'hght'' 
Where  our  Saviour  says,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  a  German  com- 
mentator says  that  he  calls  himself  the  light  of  the  world  because  he  is 
the  teacher  of  the  world.  But  in  classical  authors  the  same  word  might 
be  found  used  in  a  sense  giving  infinitely  more  expression  and  force  to 
the  word.  Thus  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  Medea  says,  "  I  put  to  death,  dtc, 
and  brought  you  saving  light?'*  So  Homer  speaks  of  those  who  broke 
through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  "  light "  to  their  country 
men.  "  Light?"  It  is  deliverance  ;  it  is  salvation,  said  Dr.  P.,  even  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  classical  writer;  and  clothed  with  this  beauty  and 
splendor,  it  really  gives  us  a  far  nobler,  more  impressive,  grander  idea 
of  the  inspired  saying,  "  I  am  the  Hght  of  the  world,"  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  any  professed  commentator  merely  sitting  down  to  explain  it 
without  reference  to  the  classics. 

Here  were  also  very  wonderful  traditional  coincidences,  between  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture  and  the  Pagan  accounts.  Going  back  to  the 
very  chaos  which  the  Scripture  declares  to  have  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  formless  and  void  condition  of  matter  was  described  by 
Hesiod  in  words  most  marvelously  corresponding.  Thus  the  deluge  is 
described  by  a  Latin  poet  in  words  remarkably  coincident  with  Scripture. 
Horace  had  spoken  also  of  the  bow,  fixed  by  Jove  in  the  sky  as  a  sign ; 
almost  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Scripture  accoui^jt, 
"  Behold  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  emd  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you." 
By  these  fragmentary  recollections  of  original  facts  which  had  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  might  derive  won- 
derful confirmation  of  Scripture  history.  These  wonderful  traditions  io 
regard  to  the  general  deluge,  to  be  found  in  classical  authors,  seemed  to 
him  no  less  surprising  and  convincing  than  the  evidences  found  in  the 
trusts  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  classics  might  be  constantly  used  as  a 
means  of  moral  invigoration  of  the  minds  of  youth.  Even  the  moral 
conceptions  of  heathenism  were  frequently  so  distinct  and  so  admirably 
corresponding  to  the  divine  revelation  as  to  afibrd  a  very  striking  com- 
mentary upon  the  words  of  the  apostle — ^^  Their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  Some  had  thought  that 
the  moral  revelations  of  the  heathens  were  sufficient  of  themselves ;  but 
Mr.  Locke  had  admirably  answered  that  objection  to  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  by  saying  that  those  moral  perceptions  were  forceless,  which 
had  no  adequate  sanction ;  and  that  Christianity,  by  giving  to  them  an 
adequate  sanction,  had  shown  its  absolute  necessity.  He  had  thrown 
out  these  hints  to  show  how  wide  was  the  field  of  moral  illustration 
opened  to  the  classical  teacher,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupil. 

Bishop  Potter. — Dr.  Proudfit  had  struck  a  very  useful  and  very  rich 
vein,  which  I  hope  may  be  illustrated  still  further  hereafter.  He  has 
shown  how  classical  education  may  be  made  a  great  means  for  moral  eda- 
catioo.   He  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him  recilai 
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and  recite  so  well  To-morrow  I  shall  call  him  out  again ;  for  as  a  pro- 
ieMor  of  claflsical  education  he  is  bound  to  show  us  not  only  that  it  is 
good  and  useful,  but  why  it  is  not  better.  We  have  known  many  young 
men  who  have  been  taught  the  classics  in  our  colleges,  and  yet  can  not 
translate  their  own  diplomas.  That  being  the  condition  of  our  colleges — 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  college  with  which  he  is  connected,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  better  there — we  not  only  want  to  know  in  the  abstract  that 
the  classics  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  that  way,  but  practically 
that  they  are  better  employed  in  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cole,  I  am  gratified  that  he  omitted 
to  speak  of  moral  education,  merely  because  it  did  not  relate  to  the  spe- 
cific object  he  had  in  view.  As  he  seemed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
education,  I  supposed  that  he  intended  to  cover  the  entire  ground ;  and 
I  therefore  regretted  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  function  of  the  school, 
he  did  not  more  specifically  confine  himself  to  intellectual  development 
When  I  spoke  of  moral  training  I  had  not  so  much  reference  to  moral 
teaching,  as  to  the  inevitable  moral  effect  which  the  school  must  have 
oter  the  child,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  When  the  school  is  well 
taogfat,  and,  may  I  not  venture  to  add,  well  prayed  for,  such  an  institu- 
tion becomes  in  itself  per  at  a  great  moral  teacher.  Every  part  of  the 
ezer^iKs  of  that  school  goes  into  the  very  soul  of  the  child  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline.  It  educates  him  in  punctuality;  in  subordination; 
in  aj^^reciation  of  others,  not  merely  of  the  teacher,  but  of  all  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded ;  in  the  great  art  of  finding  out  the  relations  which  he 
•ostains  towards  those  with  whom  he  associates,  and  the  duties  growing 
out  of  those  relations;  it  educates  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his 
heart  Hence  the  infinite  importance  of  placing  the  school  under  the 
directwn  of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  trained  aij^  developed.  As  is 
the  master,  so  will  be  the  school.  If  the  master's  whole  soul  is  educated 
and  devebped,  if  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  his  intellect  is 
coltivated,  the  consequence  is  that  influences  transpire  through  him  to 
his  pupils,  every  hour  of  the  day;  not  involved  in  teaching,  but  of  all 
influences  most  powerful  because  unconscious,  and  therefore  accepted 
by  the  pupil  as  perfectly  honest.  Reading  is  regarded,  all  the  world 
over,  as  more  or  less  formal ;  and  is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  real 
ammus  of  the  man  who  speaks ;  but  when  he  comes  to  act  in  those 
thousand  minute  ways  in  which  the  teacher  is  brought  before  his  school, 
especially  in  the  operations  of  the  school,  then  he  does  show  what  spirit 
he  is  of,  and  the  living  example  he  holds  up  before  his  pupils  day 
by  day  is  a  great  power  for  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  never 
duly  appreciate  the  function  of  the  school,  until  we  admit  this  one  truth, 
that  education  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  what  the  teacher  says  as 
upon  what  the  teacher  is. 
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IT  JRHN  1.   BAET,  LL.  D. 


The  present  sjstem  of  public  education  in  the  city  of  Philadel- . 
phia,  has  grown  up  from  a  single  school  opened  in  1818,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  until  it  embraced  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1854,  two  hundred  and  eightjr-eight  schools,  under 
sight  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers,  with  fifty-two  thousand 
and  seventy-three  pupils,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
schoob  were  divided  into  forty-two  unclassified  [composed  of  schol- 
ais  of  all  ages]  schools ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Primary  schools ; 
thirty-five  Secondary  schools;  fifty-five  (Grammar  schools;  one 
Normal  school  for  female  teachers ;  and  one  Central  High  School, 
far  boys. 

The  Central  High  School  was  established  in  1837 ;  but  was  re- 
oiganized  on  a  broad  and  liberal  plan  in  1839,  submitted  by  A.  D. 
Baehe,  LL.  D.,  then  president  of  Girard  College.  Since  that  date, 
its  corps  of  professors,  its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of 
studies  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  has  assumed  in  public 
estimation,  the  rank,  and  received  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsly- 
vania,  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  college.  Provision  is  made  for 
six  hundred  pupils,  who  are  admitted  after  completing  the  studies 
of  the  Grammar  schools,  and  after  passing  satisfsLCtorily  a  pro- 
scribed, and  rigidly  conducted  examination. 

When  the  building  now  occupied  for  the  High  School  was  erec- 
ted in  1838,  the  location  was  comparatively  quiet  and  retired.  The 
extension  of  business  westward,  and  the  heavy  drayage  that  conse- 
quently takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  have  since  ren- 
dered it  noisy  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  literary  institution. 
Besides  this,  the  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  after  the  increase  of  its  members  to  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  students.  With  a  prospect,  moreover,  of  a  still  greater 
increase,  it  became  obvious  that  a  new  building  would  be  needed 
sooner  or  later.  Fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  became  desirous  of  purchasing  the  premises  for 
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a  depot,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1853,  the  property  was  sold  to 
them  for  the  sum  of  $45,000.  With  this  sum  the  controllers  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  purchase  a  site,  and  to  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  elsewhere.  The  lot  procured  for  this  purpose  is 
in  Spring  Grarden,  on  the  east  side  of  Broad-street.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  front  on  Broad-street,  by  ninety-five  feet  deep, 
having  Green-street  for  a  boundary  on  the  north,  and  Brandywine- 
Btreet  on  the  south. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1853,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  presence  of  the  Con- 
trollers, Professors,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  In  preparing 
for  this  ceremony,  the  Building  Committee  removed  the  comer- 
.  stone  of  the  old  building,  which  was  laid  in  1837.  The  jar  in- 
side was  found  to  contain  water,  and  the  documents  in  a  state  of 
pulp. 

The  present  edifice  finished,  and  furnished  was  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  its  erection  by  appropriate  exercises  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1854.  The  entire  cost  of  the  lot,  building,  and  furniture  of 
every  kind  was  about  $75,000.     The  cost  of  the  lot  was  $17,000. 

The  building  is  constructed  throughout  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  good  materials,  and  with  a  main  reference  to  utility  rather 
than  ornament,  although  the  latter  has  not  been  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  The  walls  throughout  are  built  hollow,  to  prevent  damp- 
ness ;  the  outside  walls  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  transverse 
hall  have  an  average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  while  those 
separating  the  various  class  rooms  have  a  thickness  of  thirteen 
inches.  The  exterior  is  built  of  the  best  quality  of  pressed  brick. 
The  plainness  of  the  extended  facade  is  relieved  by  projections  and 
recesses  in  the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  by  a  horizontal  line  of  marble 
work  separating  the  first  story  from  those  above,  by  a  large  main 
entrance  in  the  middle,  by  the  cornice,  and  by  the  dome  of  the  ob- 
servatory above.  Though  simple  in  design,  and  constructed  in  an 
economical  manner,  the  building  presents  externally  quite  an  orna- 
mented appearance. 

The  observatory  is  built  upon  two  piers  of  solid  masonry.  These 
piers  stand  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  structure,  being  inclosed 
within  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance.  They  are 
sixteen  feet  wide  by  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  extend  upwards, 
without  material  change,  from  below  the  foundation  to  the  top  of 
the  third  story.  There  they  are  connected  by  iron  girders,  and  on 
these  girders  the  instruments  rest.  The  dome  of  the  observatory 
rests  upon  the  other  walls  of  the  building,  and  has  no  connection 
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with  the  piers  that  are  used  to  support  the  instruments.  The 
height  of  the  floor  of  the  observatory  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, is  eightj-two  feet. 

Throughout  the  building,  careful  provision  has  been  made  for 
light.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the 
plans.  The  windows  are  all  large,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as  a 
due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  walls  would  permit.  Four  out  of 
six  of  the  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  are  corner  rooms,  admitting 
light  from  two  sides.  The  large  lecture-room  on  the  flrst  floor,  is 
lighted  on  three  sides. 

There  are  two  main  stairways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  large  hall. 
That  in  front  runs  in  a  well,  from  the  first  floor  to  the  arch  of  the 
observatory.  That  in  the  rear  likewise  runs  in  a  well  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  third.  The  building  has  also  a  double  flight  of  stairs 
in  the  rear,  connecting  the  main  hall  with  the  basement,  a  double 
flight  of  outside  stairs  into  the  basement  from  each  end  of  the 
building,  aaid  a  small  stairway  connecting  the  chemical  laboratory 
with  the  class-room  above.  The  main  stairways  are  all  six  feet 
wide,  each  stair  having  a  rise  of  seven,  and  a  tread'  of  twelve 
inches.  The  door  into  the  main  entrance  in  front,  is  a  folding-door, 
eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  That  in  the  rear  is  also 
folding,  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  The  main  entrance 
into  the  lecture-room  is  Ukewise  a  double  door,  seven  feet  wide. 
The  class-rooms  are  all  severally  connected  by  doors,  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  main  hall.  These  doors  are  all  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  facilities 
for  the  movements  of  the  classes,  as  well  as  for  being  instantly 
cleared  in  case  of  panic. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in 
shape  an  oblong  parallelogram,  fronting  lengthwise  on  Broad-street, 
being  one  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy-two  deep.  There  are  three 
stories  besides  the  basement  The  plan  in  each  story  is  nearly  the 
same.  A  hall,  sixteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  dividing  the 
building  on  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  parts  are  again 
severally  subdivided  by  walls  running  north  and  south,  into  three 
rooms,  averaging  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty-two.  This  gives  six 
rooms  on  a  floor,  except  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  is  reserved  for  a  lecture-room.  The  lecture-room  on  the 
first  floor  is  sixty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  persons. 

The  height  of  the  several  stories,  in  the  clear  both  of  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  is  as  follows :  the  basement  story  ten  feet ;  the  first 
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story  twenty  feet  three  inches ;  the  second  story  sixteen  feet  six 
inches ;  the  third  story  sixteen  feet.  The  basement  in  front  is  five 
feet  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  curbstone ;  and,  as  the  lot 
descends  considerably  in  the  rear,  the  basement  is,  on  an  average, 
more  thcoi  one-half  above  gpround.  It  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with 
a  transverse  hall,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  stories  above,  the  rooms 
being  intended  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  clothes-room,  wash-room, 
storage,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  important  matter  of  heating  and  ventilation,  two 
methods  engaged  the  attention  of  the  controllers.  The  first  was, 
to  generate  all  the  heat  in  one  large  chamber  in  the  centre,  and 
send  it  thence,  north  and  south,  to  the  ends  of  the  building.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  was  the  difficulty  of  producing,  in  connection 
with  it,  a  proper  ventilation.  To  secure  good  ventilation  in  an 
apartment,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  current  through  it.  The 
air  must  be  brought  in  at  one  end  and  carried  out  at  the  other  end. 
The  ventiducts  for  carrying  off  the  air,  after  it  has  been  used,  must 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  opposite  to  the  warm  flues  by  which  the 
pure  air  is  introduced ;  consequently,  if  the  hot  air  chamber  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  ventiducts  would  have  to 
be  in  the  extreme  ends.  But  the  end  walls,  in  a  building  standing 
apart  from  others,  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere, 
are  naturally  colder  than  those  in  the  centre ;  they  would  conse- 
quently chill  the  ventiducts,  and  thereby  greatly  impair  their  effi- 
ciency in  carrying  off  the  foul  air. 

Besides  this,  in  order  that  the  ventiducts  may  be  perfectly  relia- 
ble in  all  weathers,  it  is  necessary  that  some  artificial  means  should 
be  used  for  increasing  the  current  by  rarifying  the  air  within  them. 
This  is  ordinarily  done  by  introducing,  within  the  ventiduct,  a  jet  of 
bucning  gas,  or  a  small  stove.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of  places 
where  it  must  be  applied.  It  was,  therefore,  very  desirable,  that  the 
ventiducts  should  be  all  brought  together  into  one  general  tube  be- 
fore going  out  of  the  roof  One  good  fire  maintained  within  it 
would  then  suffice  for  the  whole  building.  But  this  arrangement 
would  be  impracticable  if  the  warm-air  flues  were  to  radiate  from 
the  centre,  and  the  ventiducts  be  placed  at  the  extremities. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  take  the  other  method,  namely, 
to  centralize  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and  generate  the  heat  at  the 
extremities.  This  is  done  by  four  of  the  largest  size  furnaces,  two 
being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  the  heat  sent  inwards 
towards  the  centre.     This  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  hot  air 
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flues,  which  are  all  placed  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
several  apartments.  The  ventiducts  being  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
these  apartments,  all  occur  in  the  twp  that  line  the  central  hall, 
and  are  all  brought  together  into  two  fire  proof  apartments  in  the 
loft,  seven  feet  square,  known  as  ventilating  chambers.  Into  each 
of  these  is  placed  a  large  coal  stove,  and  from  the  top  is  a  large 
cylindrical  exit  tube,  surmounted  by  an  Emerson  ventilating  cap. 
By  means  of  the  stove  in  the  ventilating  chamber,  a  large  amount 
of  heat  may  be  generated,  and  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  the 
ascending  current  to  any  extent  that  is  desired. 

This  part  of  the  arrangement  is  deemed  especially  important.  In 
clear,  cold,  weather,  when  the  furnaces  are  in  action,  and  a  current 
of  warm  air  is  constantly  setting  into  one  extremity  of  an  apart- 
ment, it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  an  ascending  exit 
current  from  the  other  end.  The  air  is  forced  into  the  ventiduct  by 
the  constant  pressure  from  the  other  end.  Moreover,  it  enters  the 
ventiduct  already  warmer  than  the  external  air.  The  ventiduct  it- 
self becomes  warmed ;  and  so  the  current,  once  established,  per- 
petuates itself.  But  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  operation,  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  takes  place.  And  yet,  this  occurs  precisely  in  those 
parts  of  the  year,  when  ventilation  in  a  school-room  is  most  needed, 
viz :  in  moderate  weather,  when  it  is  not  warm  enough  to  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  to  maintain  a  fire. 
At  such  times,  the  stove  in  the  loft,  acting  directly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  times  create  an  ascending  current, 
sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  apartments, 
and  thereby  causing  fresh  air  to  enter  from  the  other  extremities. 
The  position  of  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives 
a  special  facility  for  this  purpose,  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  ac- 
tion. The  windows,  at  such  times,  take  the  place  of  the  warm  air 
flues  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

The  following  additional  particulars  may  be  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  flues  are 
all  made  large,  both  those  for  the  admission,  and  those  for  the  exit 
of  the  air.  In  the  class  rooms,  which  are  thirty-eight  feet  by 
twenty-two,  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  one-sixth  square 
feet,  and  the  ventiducts  two  and  one-third  square  feet.  In  all  the 
rooms,  the  warm  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  the  ordinary  open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  is  also  on  the  level  with  the  floor 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly  the  lower  stra^ 
turn  of  air,  in  which  the  pupil  is  immersed.   The  ventiducts  are  also 
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supplied  with  openings  at  the  ceiling,  to  be  used,  not  in  ordinaiy, 
but  whenever  needed,  to  get  rid  of  excessive  heat.  In  reckcming 
the  advantages  of  the  building,  in  respect  to  pure  air,  especial  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  commendable  height  of  the  ceilings. 
Each  apartment  has  a  large  volume  of  air  at  its  disposal,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  its  floor ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  air  of  a  room 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  is  much  more  rapidly  vitiated  than  that  of 
one  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  average  allowance  of  atmos- 
phere allowed  to  each  pupil  is  three  hundred  and  forty-three  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  an  area  of  seven  feet  souare  in  a  room  whose  ceiling 
is  only  seven  feet  high. 


lY.   b.  REMARKS  ON  PROF.  HARTS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Prof.  Bache  said,  that  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Association,  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  elaborate  paper 
of  Prof.  Hart  Having  had  another  institution  already  organized,  so 
that  they  knew  by  their  own  experience  what  their  wants  were,  the 
greatest  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  new  building  to  adapt 
it  10  meet  those  wants  ;  and  while  discarding  ornament,  their  plain 
simple  structure  seemed  to  combine  all  the  material  requisites  for  the 
important  institution  over  which  Prof.  Hart  presided.  In  listening  to 
the  minute  account  of  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  he  had  re- 
cognized with  much  pleasure,  several  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  as  the  result  of  their  own  observation  of  what  was 
required.  There  were  some  questions  of  school  architecture,  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  particularly  respecting  ventilation  and  warming,  which 
might  now  be  solved  by  Prof.  Hart ;  and  he  trusted  he  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  the  necessary  experiments  had  been  made.  He  would 
ask  in  regard  to  the  ventilating  tubes,  which  have  an  opening  both  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rooms,  whether  any  experiments 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  either  place 
was  preferable  to  the  other,  or  under  which  both  might  be  employed. 

Prop.  Hart,  replied  in  the  negative.  To  ascertain  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  current  under  dififigrent  circumstances,  required  special 
aparalus  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  made  any  satisfactory  experiments  of 
that  kind  ;  but  hoped  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

Prof.  Bacbe,  remarked  that  this  was  a  curious  as  well  as  important 
subject.  Knowing  the  rarefaction  of  the  impure  gas  by  heat,  we  might 
suppose  that  we  could  calculate  a  priori  its  position.  But  partly  in 
consequence  of  its  diiSusion,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  varied 
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etirrente,  we  could  not  tell  where  we  should  find  it.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  making  some  direct  experiments  with  regard  to  ventilation  from 
the  floor,  and  ventilation  from  the  ceiling.  Then  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ventilating  tubes ;  they  might  be  too  large,  as  well  as  too  small ; 
90  that  the  size  of  the  maximum  useful  effect  was  a  desirable  subject 
for  investigation.  He  referred  also  to  the  error  sometimes  fallen  into 
by  builders  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  a  horizontal  flue  the  draft 
was  increased  ;  whereas  it  would  be  actually  diminished  by  the  resist- 
ance from  friction. 

Prof.  Hart  stated,  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  properly  ar- 
ranging and  proportioning  the  ventilating  flues,  that  when  he  had  ex- 
plained to  the  carpenter  the  unusual  extent  of  the  flues  which  they  re- 
quired in  the  High  School  building,  he  had  got  the  idea  that  wherever 
he  could  put  up  an  additional  flue,  it  would  be  a  special  favor ;  and  so 
had  put  up  an  extra  series  of  flues  in  the  east  and  west  wings  of  rooms, 
supposing  that  at  least  they  would  do  no  harm.  But  when  the  fire  was 
built,  Prof  H.,  had  found  a  fine  draft  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  build- 
ing, while  upon  the  other  side  the  foul  air  was  blowing  down  in  every 
room.  The  next  day,  the  wind  having  changed,  the  drafl  was  upon  the 
western  side,  while  the  foul  air  was  pouring  down  in  all  the  eastern 
rooms.  Upon  boarding  up  all  these  unnecessary  flues,  this  counter 
current  was  prevented,  and  there  was  always  a  suflicient  draft  upon 
both  sides  of  the  building. 

In  the  ventilation  of  basement  rooms,  it  seemed  to  him  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  ventilation  provided  for  the  bottom  of 
the  room.  Carbonic  acid  gas  being  specifically  heavier  than  common 
air,  and  sinking  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  the  room  is  cooled,  there  must 
necessarily  be  in  basement  rooms,  especially  where  the  only  exit  is  by 
ascending  stairs,  a  layer  of  impure  gas  resting  upon  the  floor,  which 
may  only  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  our  wading  through  it,  and  which 
children  in  those  rooms  must  necessarily  breathe.  The  result  would  be 
the  same,  although  in  a  mitigated  form,  as  in  the  Italian  grotto  where 
a  man  could  walk  without  injury,  but  where  a  dog  could  not  enter  with- 
out suffocation. 

Dr.  Lambert  inquired,  whether  any  facts  had  been  determined  as  to 
the  comparative  healthfulness  of  heating  apartments  by  heat  radiated 
or  by  heat  generated  in  the  apartment. 

Prof.  Hart  said,  that  he  could  not  answer  the  question  categorical- 
ly, not  having  had  suflicient  experience  in  the  use  of  heat  generated  in 
the  apartment.  He  proceeded  to  state  facts  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  High  School,  who  had  formerly  been  much 
troubled  with  severe  colds  threatening  pulmonary  consumption,  but  who 
appeared  to  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health  ;  a  result  which  Prof 
H.  attributed  to  the  superior  mode  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  High 
School  building. 

Dr.  Lambert,  referred  to  cases  where  the  use  of  radiated  heat, 
brought  fromfumaccB,  had  been  supposed  to  cause  injurious  effects. 
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Prof.  Hart,  suggested  that  the  cause  might  have  been  that  the 
iron  of  the  furnace  with  which  the  heated  air  was  brought  in  contact  had 
been  heated  to  redness.  If  Chilson^s  or  some  similar  furnace  were  used, 
which  perhaps  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  if  the 
hot  air  flues  were  sufficiently  capacious,  so  that  large  supplies  of  warm 
air  might  be  introduced  instead  of  small  jets  of  liot  air,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  injure  the  health. 

Dr.  Proudfit,  referred  to  the  satisfaction  which  Culver's  furnace  had 
given  the  Free  Academy  at  New  York  ;  and  stated  the  benefit  which 
he  had  personally  derived  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Cooke,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  benefit  which  a  member  of 
his  own  family  had  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Barnard — having  been  called  on,  remarked — that  he  had  not 
earlier  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  simply  because  his  own  views  on 
the  principles  of  School  Architecture  were  pretty  well  known,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  already  been  so  well  said,  in  commenda- 
tion of  this  structure  which  has  been  so  admirably  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed by  Prof  Hart  He  thought  so  much  of  these  plans,  and  of  this 
school,  that  he  had  already  helped  to  give  to  an  account  of  them  a  cir- 
culation of  over  15,000  copies.  The  school  itself,  from  its  reorganization 
by  Prof  Bache,  in  1839,  has  been  one  of  the  standing  arguments  with 
him  in  favor  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  of  our  country,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  the  school  was 
now  domiciled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  usefulness  and  its  position. 
For  a  school  organized  on  this  plan,  there  is  no  building  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  which  the  now  recognized  principles 
of  school  architecture  are  so  thoroughly  carried  out.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  apparatus,  and  means  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilation,  if 
properly  watched,  will  prove  entirely  adequate  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort,  and  successful  labor  on  die  part  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers— a  consummation  now  rarely  reached  even  in  many  of  the  recently 
erected  and  most  costly  school  buildings. 


V.   UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVEY. 

ROnCE   OF   THK   VIIIT   OF   THX   AMKRICAN    ABBOCIATION   FOR   THE    ADVANCXMXNT 
OF   EDUCATION   TO   THE   COAIT   SURVEY   OFFICE. 


The  Association  having  been  invited  to  visit  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  a  large  number  of  its  members  inspected  that 
establishment  under  the  guidance  of  Prof  Bache,  the  head  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  of  CapL  Benham,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Office. 

It  is  in  this  office  that  the  results  of  the  different  field-operations  of 
the  survey  are  collected  and  combined  to  form  those  charts,  the  useful- 
ness, accuracy,  and  beauty  of  which,  have  met  with  so  much  acknowl- 
edgment at  home  and  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  vari- 
ous functions  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  organized  into  different  branches 
or  divisions ;  these  were  visited  successively  by  the  association. 

In  the  computing  division^  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  head- 
lands, light-houses,  and  other  marked  points  on  the  coast  are  calculated 
from  the  astronomical  observations  and  triangulations  made  in  the  field. 
Here  everything  is  reduced  to  an  admirable  system  of  forms  and  checks, 
leaving  no  chance  for  errors  to  remain  undetected. 

In  the  drawing  division^  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  sur- 
veys, based  on  the  data  obtained  by  the  computers,  are  united  into  charts, 
showing  the  shore  line  and  all  topographical  features  of  the  land,  such 
as  hills,  woods,  fields,  houses,  roads,  &c.,  and  the  depth  of  water,  rocks, 
shoals,  and  the  general  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  field-sur- 
veys are  generally  made  on  a  scale  of  one-ten  thousandth  part  of  mat- 
ter, (about  six  inches  to  the  mile ;)  large  enough  to  admit  of  every  ob- 
ject of  note,  being  distinctly  represented.  In  the  office  tkey  are  drawn 
on  various  reduced  scales,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  on  copper, 
which  is  done  in  the  engraving  divisions.  There,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  work,  economy  of  time  and  perfection  of  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  division  of  labor.  Each  engraver  performs  that  portion  of 
the  work  for  which  by  talent  or  acquirement  he  is  best  fitted;  the  plate 
passing  successively  into  different  hands,  the  hill-shading  (which  most 
determines  the  artistic  character  of  the  plate ;)  the  woods,  the  sand,  the 
lettering  are  done  by  persons  who  have  great  proficiency  in  the  several 
styles,  thus  securing  the  very  highest  character  of  art. 

The  Electrotype  division  of  the  office,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
publication  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts.  By  the  galvano-plaster  pro- 
cess, that  new  and  wonderful  art  by  which  metals  are  transferred  and 
moulded  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  casts  are  taken  in  copper  from  the 
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engraved  plates  on  which  the  engraving  appears  raised,  of  course.  From 
such  a  cast  or  mould,  any  number  of  plates  may  again  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  process  of  gal  vano-plaster  deposition,  corresponding  in  the 
minutest  particular  to  the  original  engraved  plates,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  archives,  while  the  charts  are  printed  from  the  electrotype  conies. 
The  cost  of  reproducing  the  latter  whenever  they  become  sensibly  worn 
being  incopsiderable,  none  but  perfect  impressions  are  ever  issued. 

The  prinUng  of  the  charts  also  forms  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  is  performed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  as  an  examination 
of  any  of  the  maps  will  show. 

There  are  depdts  for  the  sale  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts  in  all  the 
principal  ports,  and  they  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  which  are 
calculated  merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  charts 
are  besides  freely  distributed,  on  application  of  the  respective  members 
of  Congress,  to  all  educational  and  literary  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  strict  economy  with  which  the  Coast  Survey  is  conducted,  and 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  successive  National  legislatures, 
and  approved  by  increased  appropriations,  is  evidenced  to  the  visitor  by 
the  appearance  of  its  office  of  publication.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  extreme  frugality  of  its  accommodations ;  here  are  no  handsome 
mahogany  desks,  no  arm-chairs,  no  carpels — plain  pine  tables,  common 
wooden  chairs,  uncarpeted  floors  in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose — every- 
thing denotes  the  strong  business  character  of  the  establishment,  when 
all  available  means  are  applied  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  as  recorded  by  many  simultaneous  obser 
vations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  are  dis- 
cussed and  investigated  in  the  tidal  division  of  the  Coast  Survey  Of^ 
fice,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  Prof  Bache. 
This  subject  is  one  of  as  high  scientific  interest  as  of  practical  import- 
ance ;  the  highest  powers  of  analysis  are  required  correctly  to  interpret 
the  observations  and  refer  them  to  their  causes,  by  which  means  alone 
it  will  be  possible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the  stage  of  tide  at  any 
time  for  particular  localities — a  result  of  paramount  value  to  navigation, 
and  which,  when  attained,  will  of  itself  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
Coast  Survey. 

This  great  national  work,  has  within  the  last  ten  years  reached  an 
expansion  which  is  calculated  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  attainment  of  the 
most  important  results,  and  to  its  final  completion.  Proposed  as  early 
as  1807,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  failed  of  being  prosecu- 
ted on  account  of  political  disturbances  of  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
war.  Revived  afler  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  undertaking  did  not  meet 
with  the  continued  support  of  Congress.  But,  when  in  1833,  the  plan 
was  broached  again,  the  want  of  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Coast,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  coasting-maps  had  been  so  sensibly  felt  that  the 
work  was  authorized  on  an  adequate  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Prof  F.  R.  Hassler,  who  successfully  prosecuted  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1843.    The  progress  at  first  was  necessarily  ilow ; 
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methods  had  to  be  devised,  meaDB  created,  assistants  trained;  the  fuo- 
damental  portions  of  the  work,  barren  in  immediate  practical  results,  but 
vital  to  the  correctness  of  the  work  had  to  be  executed  in  advance  to  a 
certain  extent,  before  results  of  practical  value  to  navigation  could  be 
obtained.  A  near  sighted  utilitarianism  among  members  of  Congress, 
uDable  to  see  the  important  pcactical  results  that  were  to  spring  from 
the  system  adopted,  oflen  cramped  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  survey, 
and  harassed  its  chief.  His  successor,  the  present  Superintendent,  has 
largely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  under  his  auspices  in- 
creased appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  operations 
of  the  survey  have  been  so  extended  as  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  contiguous  to  the  ocean.  From  New 
Hampshire,  to  North  Carolina,  the  survey  is  very  nearly  completed,  and 
charts  have  been  published  of  the  most  important  harbors,  approaches 
and  dangers  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

While  the  principal  objects  of  the  survey  are  universally  appreciated, 
its  influence  on  education  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  deserves  special 
notice  at  oar  hands.  The  positive  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
is,  of  itself,  a  point  of  great  value ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  minute  details 
that  former  maps  have  been  corrected — in  many  instances  the  principal 
features  of  the  country  were  erroneously  represented.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  especially,  the  contributions  to  geographical  knowledge  have  been 
very  important. 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  procured,  but  is  widely  disseminated  by  the 
distribution  of  maps,  charts,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, to  the  various  literary  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  young  men  annually  enter  the  Coast  Survey  service, 
and  receive  there  a  training  in  the  practical  application  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  superior  to  what  is  afforded  by  any  other  institution. 
The  prospect  of  taking  a  part  in  this  great  work  has  served  as  an  incite- 
ment to  students,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
scientific  course  in  many  colleges,  where  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
geodesy  is  an  evidence  of  this  infhience. 

The  members  of  the  association,  also  visited  the  office  of  standard 
weights  and  measures,  which  is  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Bache.  The  construction  of  copies  of  the  United  States  standards  for  the 
several  states,  and  the  principal  custom-houses,  is  most  ably  carried  on  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton.  The  balances  con- 
structed here  have  everywhere  been  acknowledged  as  of  unequalled 
workmanship,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  in  1851. 

All  the  individual  states  having  adopted  the  standards  of  the  General 
Government,  a  desirable  uniformity  will  be  the  result ;  and  many  manu- 
facturers of  measures  and  weights  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties affi>rded  at  this  office,  to  make  their  own  standards  and  articles  of 
manufacture  correspond  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  uniformity  thus  secured  is  of  great  practical  value,  there  is 
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still  room  for  progress  in  legislation  on  this  subjecL  The  standards  9X 
present  adopted,  viz :  the  pound  avoirdupoisy  the  yard,  and  the  gaUon, 
are  not  sub-divided  decimally,  and  have  no  simple  relation  among  them- 
selves, being  in  this  respect  like  the  British  standards,  to  which  they 
very  nearly  conform.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  decimal  system,  and  of  a  simple 
relation  between  measures  of  length,  capacity  and  weight,  will  lead  to  a 
revision  of  this  subject  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  French,  whose  example  we  have  already  followed  in  our  decimal 
currency.  The  advantages  of  their  system  might  be  obtained  even 
while  the  general  substitution  of  the  French  standards  in  the  place  of  our 
own  cannot  be  considered  as  practicable :  this  subject  draws  attention 
under  a  novel  point  of  view.  Prof  Bache,  having  expressed  his  ability  to 
furnish  standards  of  lengths  invariable  at  all  temperatures,  an  advantage 
which  must  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  surveyors,  who  in  localitief 
where  property  is  very  valuable,  have  found  great  inconvenience  to 
arise  from  the  variability  of  their  measures  of  length. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  members  expressed  themeelvefl  highly 
gratified  by  their  interesting  and  instructive  visit 


YI.  I)ISCIFIINE.-HOBAL  AND  MENTAL. 

BT  Z.  KtCHAAM,  WAtBINGTON. 


The  careful  observer  of  the  efforts  of  the/riends  of  Education, 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  favorable  to  real 
advancement.  Theories,  plans  and  experiments  are  multiplying 
almost  without  number  ;  and,  though  many  of  them,  upon  trial, 
prove  to  be  false  or  useless,  yet  on  the  whole  real  progress  is  the 
result.  The  demands  of  the  age  encourage  improvement ;  and  a 
spirit  is  therefore  awakened  to  supply  these  demands.  Genius  and 
ingenuity  are  called  out ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  many  things, 
progress  is  strikingly  evident  ;  and,  though  the  times  are  marked 
with  the  ruins  of  exploded  theories,  and  futile,  impracticable  plans  ; 
yet  the  agitations,  like  those  of  the  elements,  are  purifying  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  good  theories,  so  much  as  in  the  want  of  the  abihty 
to  carry  them  out.  Talent  is  not  so  much  wanted,  as  tact.  The 
intentions  of  a  great  many  educational  experimenters  are  good,  and 
their  efforts  well  meant,  though  not  always  well  directed.  Yet,  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  work  of  practical  instruction  in 
our  own  country,  there  are  many  engaged,  who  understand  the 
work  well,  and  are  able  to  do  it :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  school  instruction,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of  their  work,  and 
a  great  lack  of  ability  to  execute  it. 

If  my  observations  are  conect,  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  real  progress,  are  to  be  traced  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature,  object  and  end  of  7noral  and  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  and  also  to  the  use  of  improper  means  for  securing  such 
discipline. 

In  presenting  the  few  thoughts  which  my  experience  has  sug- 
gested upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  draw  out  the  more  mature  views 
of  others  ;  and  thus  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, which  will  most  essentially  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  school  instruction. 

Discipline  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
school  training.    School  discipline  then  should  be  thorougYAy  Mil* 
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derstood  But  when  this  subject  is  introduced,  the  ghost  of  a  rod 
or  strap  rises  up  before  the  troubled  vision  of  most  people.  Ask 
what  is  meant  by  a  good  disciplinarian  in  school,  and  the  general 
reply  will  be,  *'the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  ipflict  a  successful 
whipping ;  one  who  knows  how  to  make  boys  learn  to  be  wise  and 
good,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod."  Many  people  seem  to  have  no 
higher  idea  of  good  discipline  in  a  teacher,  than  that  of  being  mas- 
ter j  in  €L  physical  sense.  A  master  he  should  be  indeed  ;  but  not  of 
the  rod  alone.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  ;  but  the  straps 
or  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the  means.  The  horse  may 
be  controlled  by  the  bit  and  the  lash  ;  so  the  child  may  he/orced  io 
obey;  but  no  obedience  will  amount  to  discipline,  properly  consider- 
ed, which  has  no  higher  end.  A  government  of  pure  force  may  be 
disciplinary  ;  still  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed  in  training  moral  and 
intellectual  beings.  In  school  discipline,  therefore,  the  moral  and 
intellectiial  nature  of  the  pupil  must  be  especially  regarded ;  not, 
however,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical. 

I  have  before  said  that  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  securing  discipline.  Those,  therefore,  who 
regard  school  discipline  as  nothing  more,  have  very  imperfect  views 
of  the  subject. 

Punishment,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  in  its  full  sense, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  physical.  In  fact  it  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Punishment,  thus 
viewed,  is  not  all  that  belongs  to  discipline  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  its  real  design,  and  true  nature  were  more  fully  under- 
stood, it  would  be  seen  to  make  up  no  small  part  of  real  school  dis- 
cipline. But  all  punishment;  in  order  to  secure  proper  discipline, 
must  be  moral  in  its  ultimate  results.  But  is  this  opinion  generally 
received  ?  If  I  have  rightly  observed,  it  is  not.  Physical  or  cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  generally  considered,  as  moral  in  its  effects. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  all  punishment  as  an  essential  part  of 
moral  discipline. 

But  what  is  moral  discipline  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  course  of  training,  a^  will  secure  the 
full  development  and  proper  control  of  all  the  moral  powers  ;  so 
that  the  passions,  the  appetites,  and  the  desires  may  serve  to  perfect 
our  present  and  future  happiness.  The  conscience,  which  enables 
us  to  feel  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  must  be  so  enlightened 
and  influenced  by  proper  training,  as  that  its  dictates  may  be  safely 
followed. 

Moral  discipline  is  to  be  secured,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proper 
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pies  of  correct  human  action — truth,  justice,  right ;  .  and  by  the 
judicious  enforcement  of  moral  precepts.  What  is  right,  and 
what  is  wrong  must  be  understood  ;  and  this  is  not  a  task  so  diffi- 
cult as  many  imagine.  To  incline  the  will  to  obey  the  right,  and 
avoid  the  wrong,  is  the  great,  the  difficult  work.  As  an  illustration, 
1  would  ask,  what  child  in  this  christian  country  does  not  know 
that  it  is  right  to  speak  the  truth  and  wrong  to  lie?  Yet  what 
teacher  has  not  found  deception  or  lying,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
common  and  alarming  of  moral  delinquencies,  but  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  correct  ? 

In  view  of  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  it  seems  to  me  there 
presentation,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  the  great  cardinal  princi- 
are  three  vfdijs  by  which  the  teacher  or  the  parent  is  to  train  the 
child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong.     • 

1st.  By  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions, and  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
and  such  moral  precepts  as  harmonize  with  Revelation.  The  oc' 
canon  and  the  manner  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  success 
which  is  so  desirable.  On  this  topic  I  would  be  glad  to  enlarge, 
if  the  present  circumstances  would  allow.  I  am  aware  that  it 
opens  the  great  field  of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  now  exciting  great  interest  and  anxiety 
among  the  friends  of  education  ;  and  which  is  considered  a  most 
difficult  one  to  dispose  of  Still  the  subject  must  be  met  and  dis-' 
posed  of ;  and  there  is  but  one  best  way.  Who  is  wise  enough  to 
point  out  that  way  ?  Yet  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  in  our  Schools,  which  will  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  all  good  citizens. 

2nd.  By  example.  The  teacher  must  be  a  model  of  all  those 
moml  excellencies  which  he  recommends  to  his  pupils,  if  he  ex- 
pects his  moral  instructions  to  produce  beneficial  results.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  pupil.  In  no  way  is  this  saying  more  strikingly 
exemplified,  than  in  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher.  He  must 
therefore  conscientiously  adhere  to  truth  in  all  he  says  and  does. 
He  must  understand,  administer  and  even  love  justice  and  right. 
He  must  have  a  clear,  quick  and  pure  conscience.  He  must,  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  moment,  feel  and  fulfil  the  obligations  he  is 
under  to  his  Heavenly  Master.  As  no  parent  is  fit  to  bring  up 
children,  so  no  teacher  is  fit  to  have  the  training  of  them,  who  has 
not  a  heart  to  exhibit  a  correct  moral  and  christian  example.  I 
would  be  glad  to  specify  some  of  the  necessary  traits  of  character 
in  the  teacher,  and  the  mode  of  forming  them,  if  time  and  «>i^8Ae 
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would  allow.  Yet,  even  sound  moral  precepts,  and  correct  examples 
are  not  all  that  are  necessary  to  moral  training.  The  teacher  maj 
he  faultless  in  his  endeavors  to  impart  sound  moral  instruction  bj 
precept  and  example,  and  yet  not  do  all  he  can  do,  for  the  moral 
training  of  some  pupils.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  disregarded  by  the  teacher  ;  for  on  it  especially  must 
he  depend  for  success  in  every  effort.  But  another  way  by  which 
the  teacher  is  to  train  the  child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong  is, 

3d.  By  punishment.  If  neither  precept  nor  example  will  make 
the  child  do  right,  he  must  be  forced  to  it.  This  is  a  prerogative, 
and  a  duty  of  the  teacher.  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  and 
by  divine  commission  has  made  the  parent  and  teacher  the  dis- 
pensers of  punishment,  when  necessary. 

But  here  I  must  recur  to  my  former  position,  that  the  object  of 
all  punishment  is  moral.  Iir  the  infliction  of  it,  the  mind  must  be 
reached  ;  for  the  mind  is  to  be  the  medium  to  the  heart.  The  reason 
and  judgment  and  will^  must  be  affected  ;  first^  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  motives  and  reproofs  as  will  reach  the  mind  directly  j 
and  secondly^  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  The  mind  can  suffer 
pain  as  well  as,  and  independent  of  the  body  ;  and  in  as  much  as 
the  mind  must  always  be  reached,  some  have  concluded  that  the 
mind  should  be  the  only  medium  of  reaching  the  moral  feehngs. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  advocate  the  moral  suasion 
principle  ;  and  denominate  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  rehc  of  barbar- 
ism. But  even  the  best  teachers  have  found  that  moral  motives  will 
not  always  reach  the  moral  feelings.  The  only  other  mode  of 
reaching  the  moral  sense,  is  first  to  reach  the  mind  through  the 
body.  God  has  recognized  this  as  the  true  method,  when  He  has 
said  '^  chasten  thy  son,  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 
spare  for  his  crying;"  and  "  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son  ; 
but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  betimes."  Here  we  learn 
by  divine  authority,  that  physical  means  may  be  used,  nay,  some- 
times must  be  used,  to  accomplish  a  moral  end.  Corporal  punish- 
ment can  then  accomplish  no  good  end,  if  it  is  not  a  means  of 
moral  training. 

Much  of  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  to 
corporal  punishment,  arises  I  think  from  a  want  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  real  relation  to  the  moral  feehngs.  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  this  matter  fully  understood  ;  still  I  will  ventui-e  to 
give  the  view  which  satisfies  my  own  mind. 

But  first  let  us  ascertain  what  true   punishment  is.     The  best 
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definition  I  can  give,  is,  that  it  is  pain  inflicted  upon  the  body,  or 
ndndj  by  proper  authority,  to  reform  or  deter.  We  must  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  aim  of  all  punishment  should  be,  to  reach 
the  moral  feelings. 

To  expand  the  above  definition  a  little,  I  would  say  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  moral  feelings  are  to  be  reached  through  the 
mind,  either  by  motives  of  a  moral,  or  intellectual  character ;  or,  if 
these  fail,  (as  it  must  be  admitted  they  may)  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  upon  the  body. 

In  the  second  place,  punishment  must  be  inflicted  by  proper 
authority.  In  the  case  of  the  minor,  this  authority  rests  in  the 
parent ;  or  by  delegation,  in  the  guardian  or  teacher.  If  these 
agents  can  not  prevent  the  minor  from  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  society,  then  society  has  the  authority. 

In  the  third  place  the  object  of  punishment  is  Jirst  to  reform 
and  correct ;  or  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
when  they  have  been  perverted  ;  and  secondly  to  deter  the  child 
himself  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault ;  and  also  to  deter  others  from 
a  commission  of  the  same. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  clear  and  important  re- 
lation between  the  rod  and  the  moral  feelings,  and  that  not  to  re- 
cognize this  relation,  is  not  to  recognize  the  generally  acknowl- 
edged relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  If  the  rod,  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  has  directed  the  parent  to  use  upon  his  child,  and  not  to 
spare  for  his  crying,  has  no  relation  to  the  moral  feelings,  then  has 
not  Grod  designed  any  of  his  physical  judgments  for  our  good. 
But  we  must  admit  that  God's  word  does  recognize  this  relation  ; 
and  that  he  meant  we  should  act  on  this  recognized  relation,  when 
He  said  ^' Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

But  as  there  are  some  hair  splitting,  speculative  inquirers  after 
tmth,  who  are  wise  above  what  is  written,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  trace  out  this  relation  upon  natural  principles.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  suppose  that  the  child  has  violated  some  known  rule  of 
his  parent  or  teacher  ;  or  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  moral 
delinquency.  All  moral  and  intellectual  motives  have  been  ex- 
hausted to  bring  him  to  repentance  and  reformation.  Mind  alone, 
fails  to  reach  mind,  which  must  be  done.  The  rod  then  must  be 
used  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  body.  The  culprit  knows  or  should 
be  made  to  know,  that  he  feels  this  pain,  because  he  has  done 
wrong ;  because  he  has  violated  trtUh  and  justice.  Unless  his 
body  is  insensible  to  pain,  the  remembrance  of  the  pain,  will  re- 
mind him  of  his  sin.     The  fear  or  dread  of  the  lepetilioxi  a£  Vbaa 
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pain,  will  restrain  him  from  the  repetition  of  his  fault.  This  course 
may  be  followed,  until  doing  right  becomes  a  habit,  if  nothing 
more  ;  or  his  moral  feehngs  may  become  averse  to  his  fault,  and 
thus  reformation  may  be  effected.  If  the  desired  end  is  not  thus 
gained,  then  human  responsibility  ceases. 

For  a  p^urticular  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  child  has  not 
learned,  that  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  this  life  is  stlf 
denial.  This  lesson  he  should  learn,  both  for  his  own,  present,  and 
future  happiness,  and  for  that  of  others.  The  gratification  of  his 
passions  and  appetites  seems  to  be  his  first  object.  He  is  com- 
manded to  deny  himself ;  to  restrain  his  appetites.  He  disobeys 
without  regard  to  any  future  consequences.  Then  let  him  feel  the 
present  consequences — thai  chastisement  which  high  heaven  has 
sanctioned — that  use  of  the  rod,  which  is  not  to  be  spared  for  his 
crying.  If  the  consequent  reformation  does  not  follow,  his  case 
may  be  considered  incorrigible.  Yet  if  this  course  were  pursued 
with  the  erring  child,  I  think  there  would  be  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  incorrigible  cases  than  we  now  have.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  evil  begins  back  of  the  school-room,  in  the  nursery.  That  may 
be  ;  still  the  principle  is  correct,  and  should  be  appUed  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  school-room  ;  and  well  rtuiy  we  pray  that  it  may  b$ 
better  understood  in  the  family. 

Suppose  again  that  we  wish  to  teach  the  child  to  love  his  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  or  schoolmates.  He  is,  it  may  be,  guilty  of 
violent  hatred,  which  manifests  itself  in  outward  acts.  For  mere 
dishke,  he  may  be  induced  by  moral  motives  to  govern  himself ;  but  if 
it  results  in  violent  acts,  which  moml  motives  will  not  reach,  then  the 
same  course  may  be  pursued,  as  in  the  case  of  self  denial ;  and  every 
case  of  moral  delinquency  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  views  above  presented  are  correct,  we  can  not  fail  to  see 
that  government,  or  if  you  please,  punishment,  makes  up  no  small 
part  of  moral  disciphne.  When  the  child  has  been  taught,  and 
trained  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  his  parents  and  teachers  ; 
and  further,  when  this  training  has  been  so  conducted,  as  it  may  be, 
as  to  enable  the  child  to  govern  himself y  the  great  end  is  reached  ;  a 
sure  foundation  of  a  correct  character  is  laid  ;  and  the  most  effectu- 
al pledge  is  secured  for  obedience  to  all  laws  human  and  divine.  I 
think  a  careful  examination  of  facts  would  prove  that  those  youth, 
who  have  thus  learned  to  obey  their  parents  and  teachers  implicit- 
ly ;  not  those  who  have  been  whipped  the  most,  and  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  severity,  will  make  the  best  citizens  and  the  best 
christians.     The  secret  of  all  insubordination  in  society  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  want  of  proper  moral  discipline,  at  home  and  in  the 
fchool ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  a  want  of  quiet  and  habitual 
submission  to  parental  authority.  To  what  error  in  early  education 
more  than  to  this,  can  be  traced  the  prevalent  insubordination  to 
God  and  his  word  ?  Let  this  error  be  thoroughly  corrected,  and 
we  shall  see  verified  that  divine  direction  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'* 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  moral  discipline,  as  distinct  from  re- 
ligious instruction,  with  the  intention  of  developing  correct  general 
principles  to  be  observed  in  moral  education.  I  have  endeavored 
to  advance  such  views,  as  I  thought  would  meet  with  no  objection 
fitom  any  good  man. 

Religious  instruction  and  religious  tredning  must  be  given  ;  and 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  common  Christianity  may  be 
safely  insisted  upon  by  teachers,  and  they  ought  to  be  ;  yet  not  as 
a  separate  course  of  instruction.  The  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
should  always  be  regarded,  and  exemplified  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
beUeve  that  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  people  can 
not  safely  include  more.  If  all  teachers  would  be  governed  by  the 
views  of  moral  education,  I  have  tried  to  present,  I  think  no  good 
citizen  would  object.  Very  few  persons  are  so  illiberal  as  to  ob- 
ject to  a  teacher's  imparting  wholesome  moral  instruction.  De- 
nominational instruction  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  denomina- 
tional, or  parish  schools.  No  foreign  standard  will  answer  for  us  ; 
we  must  have  an  American  system. 

The  subject  of  mental  education,  or  meittal  discipline,  next  de- 
mands our  attention,  as  a  part  of  school  training.  It  is  with  great 
diffidence,  that  I  enter  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  enable  them  to 
understand  better  than  myself  If  I  can  awaken  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject,  which  shall  result  in  the  spread  of  more 
correct  views,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Nearly  every  educational  paper,  lecture,  and  discussion,  treats 
more  or  less  of  mental  discipUne.  The  pecuUar  merits  of  every 
branch  of  education  are  considered  with  reference  to  its  tendency 
to  develop  and  train  the  mind ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 
very  many  of  the  views  expressed  are  too  low,  if  indeed  they  are 
not  incorrect.  It  is  indeed  important  that  those  studies  should  be 
ponoed  which  are  best  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind ;  but  still 
it  k  of  the  first  importance  to  know  what  mental  discipline  is ;  and 
what  laws  or  principles,  rather  than  what  books,  are  necessary 
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What  then  is  mental  discipline  ?  I  would  first  reply  negatively,  that 
it  is  not  pain  nor  necessarily  the  result  of  pain  or  punishment  It  is 
not  what  many  mistaken  parents  and  teachers  seem  to  consider  it, — 
the  storing  of  the  mind  or  memory  with  facts  material  or  imma- 
terial. It  is  not  going  to  school,  nor  the  reading  of  many  books. 
It  is  not  knowledge.  Though  its  acquisition  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, yet  it  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  different  studies  passed 
over ;  nor  even  in  the  abihty  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  or 
translate  Greek  and  Latin.  There  are  many  who  have  done  all 
this,  and  yet  have  not  gained  true  mental  discipline,  as  I  conceive; 
any  more  than  that  a  man  must  have  a  healthy  system,  who  can 
swallow  down  every  kind  of  food,  or  freely  quaflf  of  every  kind 
of  drink. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  practical  age ;  yet  it  is  somewhat  amusing  and 
sometimes  painful,  to  observe  the  various  views  of  people  as  to 
what  is  a  proper  education.  With  very  many  there  is  nothing 
practical  in  education,  unless  it  increases  the  material — the  dollars 
and  cents.  With  some,  personal  accomplishments,  a  few  ologiet 
and  ographies^  the  use  of  the  brush,  the  pencil,  the  needle,  the  piano, 
the  etiquette  and  paraphernalia  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  dining- 
room,  with  its  gossip ;  a  little  yellow  covered  literature,  embracing 
the  last  novels ;  readiness  in  making  change,  and  the  abihty  to 
write  one's  name  and  smatter  a  few  French  phrases,  are  all  that 
enter  into  their  views  of  a  good  education ;  and  they  can  not  con- 
ceive of  any  thing  more  necessar3^  And  why  should  they  when 
their  silly  mothers  and  some  silly  teachers  practically  teach  them 
so  ?  Some  of  these  qualifications  may  be  good  in  their  place,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  are  neither  education,  nor  the  object  of 
education,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  development  and  dis- 
cipUne  of  the  mind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  development  and  discipUne  of  mind. 
A  full  development  of  mind  will  make  a  man  of  great  power  of 
thought ;  and  discipline  will  enable  him  to  use  his  thoughts  as  he 
pleases.  The  one  will  make  a  person  a  brilhant  and  startling 
genius,  the  other  a  person  of  reason  and  judgment.  The  one  will 
be  eccentric  and  unreliable ;  the  other  will  be  regular  and  reliable. 

Before  the  importance  of  mental  discipline  can  be  properly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  the  people  must  learn  and  feel  that  the  mind 
is  more  valuable  than  the  body;  (hat  its  desires  when  properiy 
gratified,  its  powers  when  fully  developed  and  properly  disciplined, 
its  cravings  when  properly  satisfied,  will  jdeld  more  rational  and 
pure  happiness,  than  all  that  can  flow  from  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
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the  lust  of  the  eje,  and  the  pride  of  life.''  Yet  most  people  seem 
to  be  seeking  those  things  which  minister  to  the  carnal  appetites. 
The  growth  of  mind,  the  exalting  and  purifying  influence  of  pure 
thought,  the  comprehension  of  great  truths,  the  ability  to  think 
on  what  one  pleases,  and  the  power  of  controlling  and  holding 
one's  thoughts  to  the  desired  object  of  contemplation,  are  means  of 
happiness  httle  imderstood  and  little  thought  of,  by  very  many  who 
think  they  know  the  value  of  education.  When  this  fact  is  fully 
realized,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  strange  perversion  of  our  noble  powers  !  Yet  we  may  not  con- 
sider it  so  strange,  when  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  education 
at  home,  and  often  even  in  the  school.  The  animal  and  the  sen- 
sual, rather  than  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  being,  receive  the 
greater  amount  of  development  and  discipline;  and  the  animal 
passions  thus  developed,  blunt  and  paralyze  those  noble  powers  of 
the  soul,  which  alone  can  exist  to  enhance  our  happiness  or  misery, 
when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail. 

Mental  discipline  then  may  be  deflned  as  being  such  a  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  mental  powers  or  faculties,  by  habit- 
ual exercise,  as  will  most  effectually  exhibit  their  native  power,  and 
give  the  subject  the  full  control  over  them,  so  that  he  can  use  them 
at  will  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  To  acquire  this  ought  to 
be  the  great  end  of  education.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the 
teacher ;  and  to  him,  and  to  all  who  deal  with  mind,  nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  to  know  how  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Considering  this  definition  to  be  mainly  correct,  let  me  deduce 
some  of  those  principles,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  training  of  the  mind.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  able 
to  introduce  those  practical  illustratilons,  at  this  time,  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands ;  and  which  would  be  quite 
as  interesting  and  profitable,  if  this  were  the  place  to  present  them. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  determine  in  what  part  of  the  body 
the  mind  is  located.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  consider  it  as  a  tenant 
of  the  body,  having  the  whole  body  under  its  control ;  yet  materi- 
ally affected  in  its  development  and  training  by  the  conditions  of 
its  tenement.  The  body  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  is 
to  exhibit  itself.  What  the  mind  would  or  could  do,  if  freed  from 
the  body,  we  are  not  now  able  to  know.  If  it  were  not  affected  by 
this  earthy,  sin-corrupted  tenement,  I  suppose  its  powers  would  be 
developed  and  perfected  immediately,  and  fitted  for  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
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ought  to  be  especially  regarded  in  disciplining  or  educatifig  thi 

mind. 

The  firzt  is  physical  health,  which  may  be  considered  at  a 
condition.  The  body  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  dise^lse ;  for 
the  mind  sympathizes  with  the  body.  A  weak  suffering  body 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  strong,  active,  and  well-controlled  mind. 
All  intemperance  or  excess,  in  eating,  drinking,  or  exercise,  all  ex- 
posure to  changes  of  temperature,  and  all  irregularities  of  habits 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  laws  of  health  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  every  parent  and  teacher ;  for  they  are  of  vital 
importance,  yet  easily  understood.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
subject  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

If  these  laws  of  health  and  physical  development  are  allowed 
to  be  violated,  mental  development  and  mental  discipline  will  be 
secured  with  difficulty,  or  rather  not  secured  at  all.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  try  to  impart  mental  instruction  to  those  pupils  whose 
parents,  out  of  misdirected  kindness,  allow  them  to  indulge  their 
appetites  to  excess,  or  to  disregard  in  any  way  the  laws  of  health. 
It  could  be  easily  shown  that  the  teacher  also  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  matter. 

But  in  the  second  place  correct  mental  discipline  can  not  be 
secured  without  giving  and  holding  the  attention  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  ability  to  fiic  and  hold  the  attention  can  not  be 
estimated  too  highly ;  for  all  success  in  scholarship  depends  upon 
it.  It  can  not  be  disregarded  with  impunity  even  in  the  youngest 
pupil ;  for  the  verg  first  efforts  to  instruct  the  child  will  form  the 
habit  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  difficulty  in  fixing  and  in  holding 
the  attention  experienced  in  advancing  years  begins  with  the  child. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  should  receive  his 
undivided  attention,  and  nothing  should  be  done  without  it. 
Whether  one  or  many  are  to  be  instructed  at  the  same  time,  the 
attention  of  every  one  must  be  given.  Care  and  judgment  are 
highly  necessary,  of  course,  in  presenting  just  such  thoughts  and 
lessons  as  are  adapted  to  their  capacity.  Then  again,  one  thing 
at  a  time  should  clsdm  attention,  until  it  is  fully  mastered.  Let 
that  one  thing  be  within  the  reach  of  the  child's  mind,  and  then 
impressed  upon  it  until  the  idea  is  perfect.  But  I  hesitate  not  to 
express  my  belief  that  more  instructors  fail  on  this  matter  of  atten- 
tion than  on  any  other  which  relates  to  mental  discipline.  I  repeat 
that  attention  is  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  business  of 
instruction.     A  failure  here  is  a  vital  failure. 

But  I  must  say  farther,  that  in  this  part  of  his  work  as  in  every 
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Other,  the  teacher  must  be  a  model  for  his  pupils.  No  scatter- 
brained instructor  will  mal^e  an  attentive  scholar ;  and  consequently 
luch  a  teacher  can  not  impart  proper  mental  discipline. 

Again,  the  JIM  instructions  should  be  given  by  those  in- 
structors whose  minds  have  been  correctly  trained,  and  who  them- 
selves understand  the  laws  which  should  direct  the  development 
of  mind.  The  person  who  lays  out  and  begins  the  great  work  of 
educating  an  immortal  mind,  should  be  a  master  tcarkman.  If  only 
an  edifice  of  brick  and  mortar  is  to  be  erected,  the  most  skillful 
architect,  and  a  wise  master-builder  must  be  employed  to  get  the 
work  ready  for  the  more  inexperienced  workmen.  How  much 
more  important  is  the  planning  and  beginning  of  that  education 
which  is  to  fit  the  mind  for  its  existence,  long  afler  the  walls  of 
brick  and  stone  shall  have  crumbled  and  dissolved  into  their  original 
elements.  The  starting  point  then  is  the  most  important ;  for  if 
this  is  wrong,  the  whole  superstructure  is  wrong.  "  Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined."  To  start  education  rightly  requires 
as  much  skill  and  as  much  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  as  to  con* 
duct  it  aright  afterwards.  Hence  we  may  see  the  utter  folly  of  com- 
mitting the  first  instructions  to  the  most  inexperienced  teachers,  so 
common  in  our  country.  Ten  thousand  evils  grow  out  of  this  cus- 
tom ;  and  we  may  well  ask.  When  mil  the  world  ffrow  wiser  on 
this  subject  ?  Every  friend  of  true  education  ought  to  make  his 
most  solemn  protest  against  this  unreasonable  practice.  Still  I  am 
aware  that  this  evil  will  continue  until  every  commimity  will  pro- 
vide proper  means  for  training  teachers  such  as  some  portions  of 
our  country  now  afford. 

Again,  to  keep  the  mind  imder  proper  discipline  when  started 
right,  the  instructor  must  have  power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be 
qualified  by  mental  training  and  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  meet  the 
growing  capacity  and  the  strengthening  powers  of  the  pupil.  This 
statement  alone  must  suffice  here ;  for  the  illustration  of  this  posi- 
tion might  fill  pages. 

Again,  it  should  be  known  and  ever  remembered,  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  mind  are  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
body,  in  its  development  and  discipline. 

And  jirst^  the  mind  requires  active,  well-directed,  exercise  and 
rest ;  and  these  should  alternate  regularly  and  systematically,  as 
day  and  night,  through  the  whole  course  of  mental  training,  until 
every  proper  mental  exercise  becomes  a  habit. 

Secondly^  the  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  food,  or  matter  for 
thought.     This  is  to  be  furnished  from  the  experience  of  oth^ers,  in 
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oral  or  written  instruction,  or  fiom  the  great  book  of  nature.  And 
here  first  it  should  be  noticed  that  this*  food — these  subjects  of 
thought — ^must  be  of  the  proper  quality^  if  we  would  secure  healthy 
development  Here,  as  much  as  any  where,  perhaps  the  wisdom 
of  the  teacher  will  be  taxed,  in  selecting  the  best  kind  of  books, 
in  presenting  proper  subjects  of  thought,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
proper  sources  of  improvement.  Poisonous  food  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  Yet  I  am  inchned  to 
believe  that  the  kind  of  study  pursued  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
in  securing  proper  discipline  of  mind,  as  the  manner  of  pursuing  it. 
Every  useful  branch  of  education  can  be  so  pursued,  I  think,  as  to 
secure  proper  discipline.  One  branch  of  study  will  secure  one 
kind  of  discipline,  and  another,  another  kind  of  discipline ;  for  dis- 
cipline, and  not  science,  is  the  first  great  object  of  education. 

Latin  and  Greek  may  develope  the  powers  of  the  right  arm,  and 
mathematics  the  lefl,  but  our  own  language,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, must  make  up  and  develope  the  head,  the  body,  and  powers 
of  locomotion.  If  foreign  languages  and  mathematics  have  any 
peculiar  merit  in  mental  discipline,  I  think  it  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact^  that  the  pupil  can  make  no  useful  progress  in 
them  without  personal  effort  and  undivided  attention. 

Again,  these  subjects  should  be  furnished  as  food  to  the  mind  in 
proper  quantities;  not  too  much  nor  too  little  at  a  time.  Life 
may  be  preserved  with  a  mere  pittance  of  food,  but  not  sound 
health.  So  a  little  knowledge  will  have  its  good  results.  I  can 
not  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  f  still,  to  secure  proper  mental  development,  we  need  , 
to  make  strong  and  vigorous  mental  efforts ;  just  as  we  would 
secure  the  greatest  strength  of  muscle,  not  by  overtaxing  it,  but 
by  habitually  using  it  as  much  as  it  will  bear.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  the  teacher,  any  more  than  the  master  workman  is  to  do 
the  work  for  his  apprentice.  The  teacher  must  provide  the  work, 
present  the  inducements,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  and  done  right. 
The  pupil  is  the  agent,  and  not  the  passive  agent  either.  Teach- 
ers are  not  so  apt  to  fail  in  providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work, 
as  in  presenting  proper  inducements,  and  in  being  sure  that  it  is 
done  right.  Here,  too,  let  us  be  reminded  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher's  profession.  How  unphilosophical  to  commit  this  work 
to  young  and  inexperienced  hands.  Well  may  he  who  realizes 
these  fearful  responsibilities  cry  out,  '^  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things ! 
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Another  view  which  I  would  present  is  the  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and  to  the  state  of  mental 
development.  Sometimes  milk  will  be  required,  (not  milk  and  water) 
and  sometimes  strong  meat.  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
lion  of  illustrating  this  very  fruitful  theme.  Yet  I  will  say  that 
the  laws  of  progress  in  the  growth  of  mind  are  evident,  though 
not  as  well  understood  and  regarded  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
hear  much  about  progressive  books,  progressive  series  of  books,  and 
prog^ssive  instruction,  yet  a  careful  and  philosophical  examination 
of  the  whole  matter,  by  a  master  mind,  can  not  fail  to  prove  that 
the  natural  laws  of  progress  have  too  often  been  disregarded. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  important,  that  the 
views  I  have  presented,  though  not  new,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  teachers ;  and  if  parents,  as  well  as  teachers, 
could  be  all  brought  to  feel  their  importance,  a  mighty  change 
would  come  over  the  systems  of  family  and  school  education. 
There  are  very  few  communities,  and  very  few  parents,  who  do  not 
need  to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  Even  the  good  that  is  done 
is  Tioi  fairly  understood  and  appreciated.  Every  one  considers  edu- 
cation highly  important,  but  very  few  imderst2md  what  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  it.  As  growth  of  mind  and  mental  discipline  can  not 
be  measured  by  the  eye  or  ear,  nor  by  the  undisciplined,  so  often- 
times real  changes  and  improvements  are  unobserved.  As  the  out- 
ward change  is  most  easily  noticed,  so  it  is  often  taken  for  an  in- 
ward change.  Really  the  most  important  changes  in  a  course  of  . 
education  are  such  as  are  most  likely  to  escape  observation  during 
the  formative  period.  This  process,  however,  the  true  teacher 
understands.     Let  us  labor  to  make  all  imderstand  it. 


y 
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Mr.  William  P.  Ross,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  having  been  requested  to  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  education  among  these  Indians, 
said: 

We  have  a  system  of  common  schools.  Our  funds  for  their  sup- 
port are  derived  from  investments  made  under  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States.  We  receive  only  the  interest  from  these 
investments,  which  we  apply  to  the  support  of  every  description  of 
our  schools.  The  first  is  what  we  call  our  public  schools.  Of 
these  we  have  twenty-one,  scattered  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
Cherokee  country.  They  are  imder  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
Superintendent,  who  has  the  power  of  appointing  three  directors  to 
assist  him  in  the  management  of  these  schools.  Our  teachers,  be- 
fore they  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  an  examining  board,  consisting  of  three  members. 
Upon  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  they  are  required  to 
furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  If  they  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  before  this  board,  they  receive  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  may  then  be  employed  by  the  superintendent 
They  receive  for  their  salary  at  the  rate  of  8400  per  annum.  The 
majority  of  our  teachers  at  present  are  natives  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  a  part  of  them  are  females.  The  other  class  of 
schools  supported  out  of  our  school  funds  is  the  high  schools  or 
seminaries,  of  which  also  part  of  the  teachers  are  females.  They 
are  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  college,  although  the  course  of 
studies  is  not  so  high  as  that  embraced  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  hundred  students,  although  at  this  time  they  have  not  such 
a  number.  Twenty-five  annually,  provided  that  number  can  be  ob- 
tained, are  taken  from  our  public  schools,  after  advancing  to  a  cer- 
tain stage,  and  are  admitted  to  these  high  schools^  where  they  pur- 
sue a  regular  course  of  study  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
excepting  of  course  their  clothing  and  a  few  minor  articles.  But 
their  board  cmd  tuition  are  given  them  free  of  expense  to  their  pa- 
rents  or   guardians.      We   have  in  each  of   these  high  schools 
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three  teachers.  The  principal  of  our  female  seminary,  and  in  fact 
most  of  our  female  teachers  have  come  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Our  male  teachers  have  been  educated  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  excepting  one  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  We  pay  our  male  and  female  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  seminaries,  the  same  salaries  ;  an  arrangement  to  which  the 
gentlemen  object,  but  to  which  I  believe  the  ladies  have  never  inter- 
posed any  objection.  We  think  their  services  at  least  as  important 
to  us  as  the  services  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  if  the  men  agree  to 
work  for  a  stipulated  sum,  they  should  not  find  fault  if  we  pay  the 
ladies  quite  as  much.  Our  principals  receive  $800  annually,  and 
their  board  in  the  institution,  which  I  suppose  is  equivalent  to  at 
least  $1000  a  year.  Our  first  assistants  receive  $600  and  board, 
and  our  second  assistants  receive  $500  each.  Besides  these  schools, 
there  are  five  or  six  connected  with  the  different  missionary  stations, 
at  which  tuition  is  free.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  board  the 
students  who  attend  them.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
supported  by  private  funds.  This  statement,  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, embodies  briefly  the  system  of  common  school  education 
among  the  Cherokees.  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
people  are  waking  up  very  much  to  the  importance  of  education 
among  us.  I  beUeve  if  we  had  the  means  we  could  to-day  double 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  Cherokee  country.  As  regards  our 
school-houses,  they  are  as  yet  nothing  but  log  cabins,  some  better 
constructed  than  others,  but  all  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
Before  a  neighborhood  can  receive  a  public  school,  the  law  requires 
that  they  shall  construct  a  school-house  ;  and  in  order  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  school,  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighborhood  should 
famish  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-fiva  The 
Seminary  buildings  are  of  a  durable  kind,  being  built  of  brick,  and 
'  costing,!  suppose,  something  like  $30,000  each. 

The  population  of  the  nation  is  something  less  than  20.000, 
probably  not  more  than  18,000. 

Dr.  P&ouDFrr  inquired  what  language  is  taught  in  their  schools. 
M&.  Ross. — The  English  language  is  taught  exclusively  in  all 
our  pubhc  schools.  The  Cherokee  language  has  been  reduced  to 
writing  many  years,  but  is  not  taught  in  connection  with  our  schools. 
In  fact  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  for  a  sprightly  lad  can  learn 
to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day  or  even  less  than  that.  All  of 
our  proceedings,  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  our  pubhc  schools, 
everything  of  that  description  is  in  the  English  language. 
Mb.  Richards  said  that  Mr.  Ross  had  just  stated  a  fact  ctAcM- 
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lated  to  astound  an  English  teacher,  and  inquired  how  it  happened 
that  a  Cherokee  lad  could  learn  to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Ross. — The  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  was  invented  many 
years  since  by  George  Guess,  a  very  remarkable  man,  is  a  syllabic 
alphabet,  composed  of  eighty-six  characters  which  represent,  uni- 
formly, or  very  nearly  so,  the  same  sounds.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  him  to  commit  to  memory  these  chamcters  and  their  sounds, 
and  when  he  has  done  that  he  proceeds  to  read  at  once. 

Mr.  Richards. — I  can't  keep  still  now,  because  that  touches  a 
point  which  hes  near  my  heart,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  mono- 
maniac or  hobby  rider  of  any  thing ;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
touches  my  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which  is  alluded  to  there. 
The  fact  that  this  Association  has  ruled  out,  or  got  out  in  som^ 
way  or  other,  the  efforts- of  friends  of  education  in  this  country  t  - 
bring  about  the  same  condition  of  things  in  the  Enghsh  languagv., 
has  pained  me.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  that  statement  made,  and 
I  hope  it  will  have  an  effect.  I  hope  that  the  subject  of  phonetirs, 
or  writing  the  English  language  with  characters  which  have  '  *. 
one  meaning,  will  yet  receive  a  thorough  examination  in  this  ''*^k^m 
sociation.  It  deserves  it.  Just  as  easily  could  the  reading  of  ^  -^ 
own  language  be  learned,  if  we  had  characters  that  would  ' '  e- 
sent  but  one  meaning, — and  we  have  them  if  we  will  accept  them, 
just  as  easily  as  can  the  Cherokee  language ;  with  the  exception 
that,  perhaps,  the  syllabic  structure  of  their  language  and  alphabet 
would  afford  an  additional  means  of  acquiring  mpidity.  The 
principle  is  precisely  the  same,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  hereafter 
have  that  subject,  fully,  thoroughly,  and  candidly  considered  by 
this  Association.  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  disposition,  heretofore,  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance. 
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The  remarks  contained  in  the  present  address  are  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  personal  observation.  They  shall  be  illustrated  by  incidents 
that  have  occurred  under  the  writer's  own  eye. 

Our  theme  is  discipline.     And  what  is  discipline?     The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  if  we  take  it  from  the  Latin,  is  from  the  two 
Vords  dUeo  pullus — to  learn  the  young — to  train  a  sprout.     Rich- 
'"^son  gives  us  to  **  train  up  in  the  means  of  learning."     This 
'^i^ns  to  us  the  whole  iield  of  educational  training.     It  opens  in- 
deed too  wide  a  range  for  the  space  of  time  allowed  us  on  the 
T^toent  occasion.     And  as  we  can  not  ramble  thus,  we  shall  con- 
•'""^ rt  ouraelves  with  a  narrower  scope,  and  come  down  to  the  gen- 
'*-' :  Uy-received  and  more  limited  use  of  the  word  Discipline. 
'^  '^e  shall  call  attention  mora  particularly  to  school  government^ 
\ '  ^^nportance  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

Pirst.  Its  importance. — There  is  very  little  advancement  made 
where  there  is  no  government.  There  is  generally  but  little  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  and  little  scholastic  attainment  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  where  the  government  of  a  school  is  radically  defective. 
A  badly-governed  school  is  a  poor  school  any  where.  There  may 
be  a  good  supply  of  teachers.  They  may  be  learned,  and  agreea- 
ble, and  popular,  but  if  the  school  is  not  well  governed  little  will  be 
accomplished.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher  the  matter  is  likely 
to  be  still  woree.  Where  there  are  several,  the  qualifications  of  one 
in  this  particular  may  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  another.  But  far 
the  larger  number  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  one  teacher.  How 
often  does  it  occur  that  an  individual  is  introduced  into  the  school- 
room, and  obliged  to  leave  it,  because  he  can  not  govern  those  who 
come  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 

The  teacher  of  a  district  school  may  have  all  other  qualifications, 
but  if  he  has  not  the  art  of  government  he  will  fail.  No  man  can 
long  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  school,  or  satisfy  the  public  around 
him,  whatever  else  his  qualifications  may  be,  if  he  is  not  able  to 
govern  his  school.  Abilitj^  to  govern  well,  then,  is  a  most  import- 
s'^* item  in  an  instructor.     Tt  is  difficult  to  obtain.     There  is  no 
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item  in  the  account  of  a  good  teacher  more  difficult  to  secure 
than  this. 

We  knew,  some  years  ago,  an  instructor  of  large  attainment, 
who  was  not  able  to  govern  a  doz^n  boys.  His  head  teemed  with 
knowledge.  He  was  profound  and  versatile.  He  was  at  home 
any  where  in  language  or  science.  He  could  entertain  by  the  hour 
or  day  if  need  be.  One  was  well  paid  to  sit  and  draw  upon  his 
endless  resources.  He  had  much  knowledge  but  no  authority.  He 
failed  as  a  teacher  because  he  could  not  govern. 

We  remember  another  case.  It  was  that  of  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  colleges,  an  honor  to  his 
class,  a  finished  scholar  and  an  accompUshed  writer.  He  was  able 
to  instruct  too,  but  he  could  not  govern.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
session  such  disorder  crept  into  his  class-room,  that  it  began  to  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  whole  school,  unsettling  its  discipline. 

The  former  of  these  individuals  was  a  man  who  abounded  with 
words.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  few  words.  The  want  in  both 
cases  was  ability  to  govern.  This  single  defect  canceled  all  other 
qualifications. 

But  what  is  essential  to  good  government?  We  remark, 
authority. 

To  govern  well,  a  teacher  must  have  authority.  What  is  author- 
ity?    How  shall  it  be  secured  and  maintained? 

It  is  not  merely  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  board  of  trustees, 
or  school  committee,  or  town  superintendent,  or  county  examiner. 
These  may  be  all  very  well,  each  in  its  place.  They  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  legal  form  to  authority.  They  may  be  required  by 
the  conventional  arrangements  of  society.  But  a  teacher  may 
.have  them  all  and  yet  be  in  want  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  author- 
ity. A  man  may  have  the  ferule  or  the  birch  put  into  his  hands, 
and  all  the  paraphemaha  of  master-like  authority  that  we  have 
ever  known  any  thing  of  in  our  school-boy  days,  or  of  which  our 
fathers  or  mothers  may  have  told  us ;  and  yet  these  are  not  the 
true  sources  of  authority.  Nor  is  authority  characterized  by  over- 
much speaking.  A  teacher  may  be  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
yet  be  wanting  in  authority.  He  may  be  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
have  it 

It  is  not  then  mere  legal  form,  nor  the  instrumentalities  for  exe- 
cuting it,  that  constitute  authority.  It  is  a  power  in  the  individual 
himself,  independent  of  all  circumstances,  and  rising  in  its  own 
majesty  above  all  mere  conventionahties.  It  is  a  power  difficult 
to  describe,  but  which  sends  out  its  streams  of  influence  along  the 
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teacher's  pathway.  It  enlightens,  it  warms,  it  vivifies  as  it  contin- 
ually radiates  from  him  while  he  silently  occupies  his  position  in 
the  school-room.  It  shows  every  pupil  his  place,  and  keeps  him 
quietly  in  it.  It  is  identified  with  the  man.  It  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded to  him.  And  yet  it  goes  out  from  him.  It  goes  wherever  he 
goes.  And  every  pupil  is  brought  under  its  influences.  It  exists 
in  the  man,  demanding,  and  securing,  and  retaining  cheerful  obe- 
dience, and  becoming  the  central  point  of  all  that  he  does  in  the 
way  of  government. 

But  suppose  this  authority  to  exist  in  form,  in  the  instrumental- 
ities necessary  to  execute  it,  and  in  fact  in  the  man.  Suppose  the 
teacher  in  his  place  clothed  with  this  authority,  how  shall  he  bring 
it  to  bear  so  as  to  give  to  his  school  a  good  system  of  government? 
We  would  suggest  four  points. 

1st.     The  arrangement  of  his  school-room. 

2d.  An  appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  sense  of  honor,  sense 
of  shame. 

3d.     An  appeal  to  the  flesh. 

4th.    The  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

•  First.    The  school-room  arrangement  should  be  characterized  by 

neatness,  fitness,  and  convenience,  in  the  room  itself,  the  furniture, 

and  all  that  pertains  to  the    school.     Items  of  this  kind  hold  an 

important  place  in  the  discipUne  of  a  school. 

A  very  important  aid  to  school  government  will  be  found  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  pupils.  Two  principles  may  serve  as  land- 
marks here.  First,  do  not  let  your  pupils  sit  facing  each  other.  A 
sufficient  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
children  are  put  face  to  face,  there  arises  the  disposition  to  smile, 
or  to  make  other  demonstrations  with  the  countenance,  or  to  talk. 
This  creates  confusion.  It  prevents  attention  to  study.  Laughing 
and  talking  and  study  can  not  coexist.  If  you  would  avoid  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  punishment,  and  have  your  pupils  give 
attention  to  the  lessons  assigned  them,  do  not  place  them  face  to 
face.  If  you  would  not  encourage  conversation  and  whispering, 
and  correspondence  by  signs,  but  would  have  your  pupils  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  study,  do  not  place  them  face  to  face.  This 
can  easily  be  carried  out  in  any  school-room. 

Second,  let  them  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher's  platform. 
This  is  for  a  school-room  arrangement.  When  they  come  to  reci- 
tation, as  a  general  thing,  they  ought  to  face  the  teacher,  unless 
it  be  a  blackboard  recitation,  when  they  should  face  the  board. 
But  in  the  school-room,  where  the  work  is  done,  and  during  the 
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time  it  is  going  on,  they  should  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instructor, 
who  is  presiding  in  the  school-room.  I  am  aware  that  this  idea  is 
not  generally  carried  out.     It  is  perhaps  reversed  in  most  cases. 

It  is  even  opposed  by  some ;  but  a  fair  trial  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  it  operates  with  beautiful  efficiency  and  gigantic  power.  I 
was  gratified,  two  years  ago,  to  learn  from  the  able  and  successful 
head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  High  School  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, that  they  had  adopted  this  arrangement  in  that  institution, 
and  to  hear  him  express  in  strong  terms,  his  appreciation  of  its 
superiority  over  any  other  arrangement. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1852, 1  visited  a  school  of  high  repute, 
and  was  shown  through  the  establishment,  and  into  a  large  and 
well-arranged  school-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pupils.  The  moment  we  entered  the  room,  I  remarked 
to  my  friend  that  if  I  were  presiding  in  that  school-room,  I  would 
turn  the  desks  all  about.  '^  Why,"  said  he  ?  I  was  giving  some 
reasons,  when,  coming  to  one  that  seemed  to  carry  conviction  with 
it,  said  he,  "Well,  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  I  have  often 
noticed  myself  that  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  I  wish 
to  attend  to  any  thing  that  I  do  not  desire  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  my  pupils."  But,  said  I,  your  school-room  arrangements 
ought  not  to  create  a  necessity  of  this  sort.  That  position  in  re- 
lation to  your  pupils  should  be  chosen,  which  will  give  you  the 
greatest  power,  and  yet  be  permanent.  Many  things  attract  the 
attention  of  the  young  that  you  suppose  will  not.  All  these  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  sight. 

What  then  are  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  ?  The  following 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  some  of  them.  1st.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, in  addition  to  being  a  most  important  aid  in  school  govern- 
ment, best  promotes  the  end  for  which  children  come  to  school.  For 
what  purpose  do  they  come?  They  come  to  learn.  To  learn 
what  ?  Not  the  shape  of  the  teacher's  platform,  not  the  beauty  of 
his  face,  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  nor  the  fitness  of  his  move- 
ments. They  come  to  learn  the  lessons  that  the  teacher  assigns  to 
them.  For  these  lessons  they  are  held  accountable.  They  are 
reported  delinquent  if  they  do  not  know  them.  They  become  the 
subjects  of  discipline  if  they  do  not  know  them.  The  acquisition 
of  these  lessons  is  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  school- 
room. One  book  after  another  is  put  into  the  child's  hands,  out  of 
which  to  learn.  The  place  to  learn  these  lessons  is  the  school-room. 
It  is  not  one  child  out  of  ten,  on  an  average,  of  those  attending  our 
district  schools,  that  learns  any  of  these  at  home,  or  out  of  the 
school-room. 
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When,  then,  you  bring  these  children  into  this  school-room,  to 
learn  their  lessons,  you  ought  to  seat  them  with  nothing  before 
them  but  the  lesson  they  have  to  learn.  The  teacher's  platform 
should  be  behind  them. 

2d.  The  teacher  is  the  greatest  object  of  attraction  in  the  school- 
room. He  is  in  some  sense  the  school ;  for  when  he  goes  the 
school  stops- imtil  he  returns,  or  another  takes  his  place.  Now,  is 
it  making  the  best  arrangement  for  the  pupils  who  have  their  les- 
sons to  learn,  to  place  the  teacher  immediately  before  them,  and 
thus  draw  off  their  attention  from  their  books  7  He  that  should  be 
the  centre  of  attraction  ought  not  to  become  the  incidental  cause 
of  distraction. 

3d.  There  is  much  that  takes  place  at  the  teacher's  platform 
that  will  attract  attention.  Pupils  come  to  him  for  assistance. 
One  comes  to  him  with  his  Geography  or  Atlas ;  another  with  his 
Arithmetic ;  another  with  his  Grammar ;  another  for  assistance  in 
Mathematics  or  the  Languages.  These  things  are  constantly 
occurring.  They  will  attract  attention.  And  is  it  a  wise  arrange- 
ment that  tempts  the  pupil  to  neglect  his  lesson,  or  watch  what  is 
going  on  at  the  teacher's  platform  ?  Is  it  wise  to  gather  these 
things  into  a  central  point  in  front  of  the  pupils  while  they  are 
engaged  in  study  ? 

4th.  A  teacher  may  have  cause  to  call  up  a  pupil  to  caution  or 
admonish  him,  or  some  one  may  drop  into  the  school  to  see  the 
teacher  for  a  moment  or  two,  or  to  call  for  a  pupil.  Now  all  these 
things,  and  many  others  that  we  have  not  time  to  name,  ought  to 
be  removed  from  before  the  pupils,  and  placed  behind  them.  They 
are  all  identified  with  the  teacher  and  his  platform.  These,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  face  the  pupils,  but  to  be  behind  them.  The  door 
of  entrance  to  the  room,  too,  ought  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils, 
and  near  the  teacher's  platform. 

5th.  If  the  pupils  face  the  teacher  they  always  know  when  he  is 
looking  at  them,  and  will  embrace  the  opportunity  while  his  atten- 
tion is  taken  up  with  hearing  a  class  or  some  other  engagement,  to 
talk  or  neglect  their  lessons.  But  when  the  pupils  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  teacher,  they  have  the  impression  all  the  time  that  he 
is  looking  at  them.  If  a  pupil  turns  his  face  around  to  ascertain 
whether  the  instructor  is  looking  at  him,  by  the  time  he  gets  his 
face  around  the  teacher's  eye  will  be  upon  him.  The  very  turning 
of  his  head  will  attract  attention.  The  imiform  impression  on  his 
mind  is  that  the  teacher's  eye  is  upon  him ;  and  every  effort  he 
makes  by  turning  his  head  to  ascertain  yfhether  it  is  so  convinces 
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him  that  it  i^  so.  This  constant  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  pupil 
that  the  eye  of  his  teacher  is  on  him,  has  great  influence  in  keep- 
ing him  in  his  place  and  at  his  work. 

6th.  Analogy  suggests  that  this  arrangement  is  nght.  When  a 
general  arranges  his  army  for  battle,  where  does  he  take  his  posi- 
tion while  the  conquest  is  going  on  ?  Is  it  not  behind  them,  where 
he  can  overlook  the  movements  of  every  man,  without  interfering 
with  the  appropriate  action  of  a  single  soldier  ?  Shall  the  teacher, 
with  his  army  of  pupils,  show  them  that  which  is  to  be  conquered, 
and  yet  stand  between  them  and  their  work  ? 

2.  Our  second  suggestion  for  the  promotion  of  good  government 
in  a  school,  is  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  honor,  sense  of  pro- 
priety, sense  of  shame  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  done  in  various 
ways.  /  By  conversation  in  private,  or  by  remarks  to  them  in  public. 
By  picturing  to  them  the  shame  that  must  attend  bad  conduct, 
and  the  good  that  will  result  from  correct  deportment. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  reaching  them  is  by  a  system  of 
daily  reports  in  each  study,  and  in  conduct.  Let  this  report  be 
made  known  to  the  pupil.  Let  it  be  read  out  once  a-week  to  the 
whole  school,  and  make  the  reading  of  this  report  the  occasion  of 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  application,  obedience,  respectful  de- 
portment, good  habits,  industry,  perseverance,  &c. 

This  report  will  exhibit  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  and  the  point 
at  which  he  needs  additional  effort.  No  pupil  likes  to  fall  behind. 
He  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  exertion.  Let  this  be  followed,  day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  quarter  by  quarter,  and 
let  a  monthly  or  quarterly  report  of  each  pupiFs  standing  be  sent 
to  the  parent.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  teacher  will  be  sustained. 
If  men  jieed  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  children  need 
it  a  hundred  fold  more. 

Throw  around  this  system  of  keeping  a  daily  and  weekly  report 
of  scholarship  and  deportment  as  much  character  as  possible. 
Create  a  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  make  every  pupil  feel 
that  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  bad  record  against  him  for  future  times 
to  look  back  upon. 

An  appeal  to  a  boy's  sense  of  shame,  or  to  his  manliness,  may 
often  be  made  with  success.  I  remember  the  following  case  which 
occurred  a  few  years  ago :  I  called  out  a  class  at  a  public  examin- 
ation. One  boy  failed  to  answer  to  his  name.  It  was  called  out 
a  second  time.  There  was  no  response,  but  an  awful  pause.  The 
gentleman  who  was  to  examine  the  class  turned  and  said,  what 
shall  I  do?     Said  I  proceed  with  the  examination.     A  moment 
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after  my  eye  rested  on  the  boy  who  had  come  in  after  the  time,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  family,  who  were  present.  I  moved 
quietly  down  one  side  of  the  school-room,  took  a  seat  beside  him, 
dropped  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  he  very  promptly  arose  and  went  to 
his  class,  and  passed  an  excellent  examination.  About  a  year 
afterwards  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  who  had  been  present, 
and  watched  the  whole  movement,  said  to  me,  I  have  often  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  you  said  to  that  boy  that  did  not  answer  to 
his  name,  when  he  was  called  out  for  his  public  examination. 
Said  he  when  you  sat  down  by  him  and  spoke  to  him,  he  started 
up  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  I  replied,  that  as  I  wanted  to  save  his 
feelings,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  from  the  effect 
of  any  public  demonstration  against  him,  I  went  to  him,  and  taking 
my  seat  quietly  beside  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^Albert,  I  want 
you  to  be  a  man,  and  go  take  your  seat  in  your  clsiss,  and  pass 
your  examination."  I  called  him  up  afterwards  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  come  when  called.  He  repUed,  that  he  was  afraid 
he  could  not  sustain  his  examination  until  I  spoke  to  him. 

Another  instance.  A  high  strung  lad,  on  one  occasion,  drew  his 
knife  in  the  school-room,  and  threatened  one  of  the  instructors. 
The  teacher  came  to  me  at  the  adjournment  of  the  school,  stated 
the  case,  and  said  that  either  that  boy  must  leave  or  he  would.  I 
sent  for  the  boy  to  come  to  my  study.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
widowed  mother.  He  was  candid,  generous,  and  talented.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said,  ^'Edward !  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
He  burst  into  tears  and  said,  '^  I  have  been  doing  wrong."  Said  I, 
^  are  you  willing  to  go  to  your  teacher,  and  tell  him  you  have  done 
wrong  ?"  "  Yes  sir !"  said  he  promptly.  "  But,"  said  I  ^  you  have 
placed  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means  of  discip- 
line, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  either  to  make  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  your  instructor  as  will  satisfy  him,  or  be  dismissed 
from  the  school.  Are  you  willing  to  make  your  acknowledgment 
as  pubhc  as  the  offense  was  ?"  ^  Yes  sir,"  was  his  second  prompt 
reply — an  answer  I  scarcely  expected.  Said  I,  *'  come  to  me  in  the 
morning."  In  the  mean  time,  I  saw  the  instructor  and  asked  him, 
if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  public  apology.  He  replied  that  he 
would,  if  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  sufficient.  I  told  him  it 
ought  to  be.  That  the  ends  of  discipline  would  be  fully  met,  and 
a  happy  influence  might  be  exerted.  Half-past  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning  brought  Edward  to  the  study.  I  asked  him  how  he 
felt.  Said  he  "  I  feel  badly,  and  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  wish.'' 
^^Then,"  said  I,  ^<  after  the  school  is  opened,  arise  in  your  place  and  say 
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to  your  instructor,  and  to  your  schoolmates  too,  that  you  did  wnmg 
in  using  the  disrespectful  language  and  action  on  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  you  wished  thus  publicly  to  make  an  apology  and  to  ask 
pardon."  It  was  done  with  a  clear  but  tremulous  voice,  and  every 
word  made  its  impression.  Edward  sat  down  to  weep,  and  there 
was  the  silence  of  the  grave.  The  teacher  arose,  full  of  feehng, 
commended  his  offending  but  now  penitent  pupil,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  closed  most  impressivelj'  a  scene,  the  moral  efifect  of 
which  was  more  than  electric.  That  boy  is  now  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  that  instructor  adorns  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  churches  in  Virginia.  The  boy  never  forgot  the  lesson 
then  taught  him,  while  his  expulsion  might  have  proved  his  ruin. 

3.  For  most  cases  these  milder  modes  of  discipline  will  answer. 
But  there  are  cases  that  they  will  not  reach.  And  this  brings  us 
to  another  mode  by  which  good  government  in  a  school  may  be 
maintained.  It  accords  exactly  with  the  old  idea  of  discipline,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  words  of  old  Father  Chaucer  in  the  following 
(way.)  "  As  it  fareth  by  children  in  schoole,  that  for  learning  ame 
beaten  when  their  lessons  they  foryeten,  commonly  after  a  good 
disciplening  with  a  yerde,  they  keep  right  wele  doctrine  of  their 
schole." 

This  is  corporal  punishment.  Now  is  this  desirable,  or  admissi- 
ble, or  necessary  ?  We  answer  it  is  not  desirable.  But  it  is  ad- 
missible and  necessary  in  a  system  of  school  government. 

The  system  of  indiscriminate  flagellation  for  small  offenses  is 
not  a  good  one.  Corporal  punishment  before  the  whole  school,  as 
a  general  thing,  is  not  good.  To  this  there  may  be  exceptions. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  sqeamishness  on  the 
subject  of  corporal  punishment.  A  teacher  is  often  placed  in  a 
difficult  position.  He  must  please  his  patrons.  He  must  please 
his  pupils.  He  must  please  himself  He  will  do  well  to  satisfy 
himself  first,  and  take  independent  ground.  A  judicious  teacher 
will  be  sustained  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  as  a  general  thing,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  make  objection  to  it. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  some  eminence  called  at  the 
High  School  to  inquire  about  the  institution,  with  a  view,  as  be 
stated,  to  locate  his  boys,  of  whom  he  had  several.  After  perusing 
a  circular  which  had  been  handed  to  him,  and  asking  a  number  of 
questions,  he  inquired  as  to  our  modes  of  discipline.  I  commenced 
describing  to  him  our  system  ;  but  before  proceeding  far,  he  asked, 
rather  abruptly, "  Do  you  use  the  rod  ?"  "We  do,"  said  I, «  whenevw 
we  think  there  is  need  of  it    It  comes  in  as  a  part  of  our  sj^tem  as 
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a  last  resort  When  a  boy  can  not  be  reached  by  other  modes  of 
difcipline,  and  becomes  difficuh  of  control,  we  resort  to  the  rod,  and 
if  that  does  not  reach  his  case,  send  him  away." 

Said  he  again,  with  some  emphasis,  ^'  I  am  opposed  to  corporal 
punishment" 

I  replied,  that  we  were  satisfied  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it 
was  necessary  and  useful.  I  described  a  case  that  had  but  recently 
occurred  in  the  school.  When  I  got  through,  he  said, "  well,  I  think 
such  a  boy  ought  to  be  flogged ;  but  my  boys  are  not  such."  I 
remarked  that  we  could  not  receive  a  boy,  with  the  understanding 
on  his  part,  that  he  was  not  to  be  punished  in  this  way,  if  we  thought 
it  expedient.  The  gentleman  left.  From  his  decided  tone  oh  the  sub- 
ject of  the  use  of  the  rod,  I  supposed  we  should  never  see  him  again. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  months,  however,  when  we  were  some  dis- 
tance on  in  another  session,  I  was  summoned  to  the  hall,  one  day, 
and  whom  should  I  meet  but  the  gentleman  who  had  so  fully  de- 
claimed against  the  rod,  and  who  seemed  so  particularly  concerned 
about  the  manner  in  which  his  boys  should  be  disciplined.  Said  he, 
"  I  have  brought  you  niy  four  boys."  I  inquired  where  he  had  been 
since  he  visited  us.  He  replied,  that  he  had  traveled  through  New 
England,  and  been  at  some  school  localities  on  the  North  River,  and 
had  come  back  to  New  Jersey.  Some  general  instructions  were 
given,  but  not  a  word  about  corporal  punishment.  A  number  of 
years  elapsed  before  the  last  of  these  boys  left  school,  and  there 
was  necessity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them,  for  resort  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  with  decidedly  good 
effect  But  we  never  heard  a  word  more  about  the  modes  of  discipline. 

If  children  are  well  governed  in  a  school,  and  taught  proper  sub- 
ordination, parents  will  not  complain  of  the  particular  forms  of 
discipline.  The  private  and  judicious  use  of  corporal  punishment 
should  have  a  place  in  a  good  system  of  school  government. 

No  judicious  board  of  trustees  should  put  a  person  into  the  school* 
room  to  train  and  govern  and  keep  in  order  a  company  of  youth, 
and  yet  tie  his  hands  on  this  subject.  Is  it  right,  indeed,  to  say  to 
a  teacher,  govern  these  youth,  and  yet  not  allow  him  the  judicious 
use  of  such  means  as  are  necessary  rightly  to  execute  his  work  ? 
Surely  itis  enough  for  a  teacher  to  endure  the  vexation,  weariness,  and 
anxiety  and  toil  incident  to  his  position  without  being  thus  trammeled. 

4.  Let  the  heart  be  cultivated. — 

Nothing  will  promote  good  government  in  a  school-room  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  Our  ultimate  appeal  must  be 
beie.    Our  highest  hope  for  gpod  results,  whether  in  the  school-rooxh 
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or  out  of  it,  is  here.  ^^  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 
This  is  the  fountain.  This  is  the  citadel.  Get  this  and  you  get 
all.  When  Sebastopol  falls  the  Crimea  will  be  taken.  It  is  a 
fountain  of  good  or  evil.  If  this  is  rightly  regulated,  all  will  be 
well.  Hence  flow  the  streams  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience,  of 
subordination  or  insubordination.  Hence  comes  that  which  pro- 
motes the  good  government  of  your  school  or  sets  it  aside.  But 
how  shall  the  heart  be  cultivated  so  as  to  aid  the  government  of 
the  school.  It  may  be  done  by  the  teacher's  example.  It  is  an  old 
maxim  that  example  speaks  louder  than  precept.  The  example  of 
a  teacher  exerts  great  controlling  influence  over  his  pupils.  That 
example  should  be  promotive  of  order  and  good  government  He 
should  himself  be  a  Uving  exhibition  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. For  a  man  may  sometimes  defeat  the  ends  of  government 
by  governing  too  much,  or  by  not  governing  himself 

A  teacher's  example,  then,  has  influence,  and  nowhere  can  that 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  more  directly  upon  his  pupils,  and  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  support  of  order  and  good  government,  than 
in  the  school-room.  The  example  of  a  good  man  will  be  felt,  and 
powerfully  too,  by  his  pupils.  A  process  of  assimilation  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  more  they  are  with  him  the  more  they  will 
be  like  him. 

The  heart  may  be  cultivated  by  frequent  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. And  the  conscience  may  be  kept  aUve  by  bringing  the 
young  into  contact  with  the  truth.  Let  them  hear  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  read  by  the  teacher.  Let  them  read  them  themselves. 
Let  them  be  brought  into  contact,  every  day,  by  a  mild  necessity, 
with  the  Truths  of  Revelation^  and  let  these  truths  be  impressed 
upon  them.  This  will  improve  the  heart.  Secure  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  your  pupils  and  your  government  will  be  strong. 

Let  the  truth  of  inspiration  come  in  among  them,  with  its  influ- 
ence, and  your  hands  will  be  upheld.  Let  it  come  as  the  rains  of 
Heaven  come,  to  irrigate  and  bless.  Let  it  come,  as  the  dew-drop 
comes,  to  sparkle  and  adorn,  while  it  gives  life.  Let  it  come,  as 
the  air  of  heaven  comes,  so  full  and  deep  and  fresh  and  free  that 
man  may  walk  in  it,  breathe  and  live  and  long  to  be  immortal.  As 
you  would  open  your  windows,  and  ventilate  your  rooms,  and  let  in 
the  fresh  atmosphere,  so  let  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  evolved 
from  the  sacred  word. 

So  let  our  youth  be  modeled,  governed,  disciplined,  and  brought 
under  control,  that  our  district  schools,  by  the  very  influence  they 
exert  upon  them,  may  become  sources  of  the  highest  Uesaing. 
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Having  thus  learned  to  be  governed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, having  thus  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  is  pure  and 
healthy  and  invigorating  and  life  giving,  they  will  come  upon  the 
stage  of  Ufe  Uke  men,  men  fully  formed,  men  not  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  blind  impulses  of  imruled  passion,  men  not  tossed  upon  the 
surging  waves  of  unbridled  lust,  to  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
dissipation ;  but  men,  each  one  prepared  to  sway  a  sceptre,  each 
one  to  be  a  sovereign ! 

In  ccnelusionj  let  it  not  be  thought  out  of  place  to  remark  here, 
that,  with  well-regulated  common  schoob,  supplied  with  well-edu- 
cated, competent  and  efficient  teachers,  who  have,  in  themselves, 
authority  for  the  execution  of  their  noble  work  and  earnest  long- 
ings for  its  right  accomplishment,  we  have  a  powerful  enginery  that 
can  scatter  to  the  winds  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  words  to  our  language.  Providence  has  made  our 
language  Uke  our  country — a  vast  reservoir.  The  streams  are  flow- 
ing into  it.  Let  them  flow  from  mountain,  hill,  and  plain;  let  the 
tide  roll  up  from  ocean,  sea,  or  river ;  let  every  nation,  tongue,  and 
dialect  send  in  its  tribute  to  swell  the  mighty  aggregation.  This 
boundless  deep  of  words  has  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  purification. 
Its  Yery  surgings  give  it  life.  The  high  conservative  power  of  gen- 
eral education  is  the  means  of  its  healthy  diffusion ;  and  truth  is  the 
tower  of  its  strength.  Truth !  as  it  beams  out  in  every  day's  recitation, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  every  department  of  nature,  as  it  stands  in  de- 
monstration on  the  blackboard.  But  most  of  all.  Truth,  as  it  looms 
up  in  magnificent  proportions  from  the  sacred  pages,  especially  in 
him  who  was  himself  the  truth.  A  system  of  education  thus  freighted 
with  the  truth,  systematized  by  efficient  discipline,  enforced  by  able 
teachers,  and  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  may  well 
become  the  grand  receptacle  of  every  tongue.  Then  there  will  exist 
a  great  American  language  which  will  make  the  world  its  debtor, 
and  by  some  beautiful  electrotyping  process,  transfer  its  own  impres- 
sion, adorned  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  every  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


IX.   PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AGENCY 


roa  THE   ADVAHCKMKNT   OF   EDUCATION    IN   THE    UNITED  ITATBa. 

The  following  Plan  for  "  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  " 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plana  (or 
iia  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Imtitutioii  [or  AioociatioD]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  aalaiy, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  Vocational  docaments  and 
^>parati]s,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

*    Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  hinnelf  exclnsively  to  the  ''  mcrease  and  diffosion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing  Popular  Evocation,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  sabjeet,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Spt^cimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  oountries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
oonference  of  the  frionds  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
wherel  ever}-  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  fiir  as  practicable,  in  ever>' 
ooontry  « 

A. 


PLAN  OF   PUBLICATION.— A   quarterly  or  monthly  isnie  under  the 
general  titlo  of  the  Amkrican  Journal  and  Librakv  of  Education. 

I.  A  Journal  of  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  munbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

U.  A  Library  op  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  Cataixkiue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organizatiou,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  UirroRT  or  Eddcatio.n,  ancient  and  modern. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  State's  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &c.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agenbies  for  the  pro- 
feasional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsedly  populated  distrioti 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
ooiin  tries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  ScHooiii  or  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &c. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  iNirrruTioNs  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
belure  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

1 5.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  oriminabi. 

16.  H00U8  OF  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oolleae, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  Ut  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
Darigation,  &c. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  scho(di, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogneing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  bf)oks,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popakr 
use. 

23.  iNrrrruTioNB  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teacher*. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  bene&ctora 
of  educational  and  scientific  instiuitions. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  punalt 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  worda 
and  terms  uaed  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  educaUon  in  diffisr- 
«iit  eooDtries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
firoatod  of. 

Tha  Seriea,  whan  comfdele,  will  oooatitiito  an  BitoroLonDiA  ov  EmrcATioiff. 
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B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATED ;  or  Contribn 
lioDs  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Public  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Education. 

I.  Survey  of  the  principal  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  schools  and  educaticm. 

II.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  iu  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  i.  e.,  Appropriation  of  Public  Lands  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military'  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

III.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  sup})ort  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  tlio  system  in  operation  in  1854,  or  1855,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  retuma  of 
1850,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  foUowing 

heads: 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  erobraee 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  i.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  f.   Mechanics.  j.  Deaf-mntes. 

c.  Medicine.  g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.  h.  Teaching.  I.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Libraries  of  Circulation.         f.  Adult  Sohoc^ 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanio  Sodedea. 

c.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agenoies,  a 
distinction  will  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  priTate, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  pad  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings ;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illoatra* 
tions  of  a  few  of  the  be»t  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institutions 
in  each  State — with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document 

Vin.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  fjeu^ilities  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  dkmI 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[The  above  work  is  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard^  of  Connecticut,  wk»  kmB 
visited  nearly  every  State  to  collect  documents^  and  instituted  personal  obssrtm 
tions  and  inquiries  respecting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  abvos  plmtL] 
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COLLEGE    REVIEW. 


No.  II.— JANUARY,  1856. 


I.    EDITORIAI   INTRODUCTION. 

The  beautiful  Frontispiece,  with  which  we  introduce  this  number 
of  oar  Journal  and  Reriew,  will  greet  the  reader  with  a  pleasant 
UBpression  of  the  honor  due  to  the  memory  of  generous  men.  It 
B^y  be  received  also  as  a  pledge  of  our  intention  to  embellish  our 
inimbers,  as  oilen  as  may  be  practicable,  with  similar  engravings  of 
dittinguished  benefactors  and  educators. 

Our  first  number,  issued  in  August  last,  was  prepared  under  pe- 
^iar  circumstances,  as  was  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  and  could 
^  be  offered  as  a  specimen  of  our  proposed  publication.  It  has 
'^  however,  with  a  decidedly  favorable  reception,  and  the  pro- 
S^mine  of  our  work  has  been  everywhere  received  with  ezpres- 
*^Ds  of  approbation  and  encouragement. 

The  present,  being  designed  as  a  specimen  number,  several 
^*M^ands  of  it  will  be  sent  to  persons  not  yet  subscribers;  and 
^  Editors  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  elucidation  of  their 
S^eral  plan,  and  to  ask  for  their  great  undertaking,  the  favor  of  the 
friends  of  education. 

It  was  Lord  Bacon's  aphorism,  that  nature  is  to  be  subdued 
^  governed  only  by  obeying  her  laws ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of 
common  sense.  On  this  principle  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  axis, 
^  horse  is  guided  by  the  bit,  and  the  ships,  "  though  they  be  so 
P^  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  are  turned  about,  by  a  very 
•"^^all  helm,  whithersoever  the  governor  listeth,"  And  obedience  to 
^  laws  of  nature  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  agencies 
^d  powers  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  of  mind.  So  in  launching 
^sew  Periodical,  which  is  designed  not  to  float  merely,  on  the  tide 
^public  opinion,  but  to  influence  it,  the  wisdom  of  adaptation  is  the 
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highest  wisdom.  The  public  mind,  on  whose  faror  such  a  work  is 
necessarily  dependent  for  support,  must  first  be  satisfied,  or  it  can 
neither  be  influenced  nor  iipproved. 

It  is  thus  to  satisfy  the  readers  of  this  number  that  we  here  re- 
afiirm,  and  state  more  definitely  than  we  have  yet  done,  our  object 
and  motive  in  undertaking  the  work  before  us. 

First  of  all  it  is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  work  is  needed. 
There  are  educational  periodicals  in  several  of  the  States  and 
in  Canada  ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  interfere  with  their  circula- 
tion, on  their  several  fields,  but  would  gladly  promote  it.  Most  of 
them  are  ably  conducted,  and  are  doing  good  service.*  But  they 
are  not  national  in  their  character  or  design ;  and  connected,  as  most 
of  them  are,  with  State  organizations,  they  are  necessarily  occupied, 
more  or  less,  with  matters  of  mere  local  interest.  No  one  of  them 
has  even  proposed  to  make  itself  a  medium  of  educational  intelli- 
gence and  discussion  for  the  whole  country.  On  the  contrary, 
their  conductors  have  felt  the  want  of  a  periodical  of  larger  scope 
and  of  more  extensive  correspondence,  whose  central  position  would 
enable  it  to  combine  and  nationalize  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  many  local  centers,  and  make  it  available  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
They  have  accordingly  themselves  been  among  the  first  and  most 
earnest  in  welcoming  our  proposal  to  publish  a  National  Journal  of 
Education.  Enterprising  teachers  also — ^the  Faculties  of  Colleges 
and  Professional  Seminaries,  the  Principals  of  Academies  and  Clas- 
sical Institutes,  male  and  female,  and  the  administrators  of  public 
instruction — all,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  expressed  their  warm 
approval  of  our  design.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  but  one  mind, 
among  the  enlightened  friends  of  education,  as  to  the  need  of  such 
a  publication  as  we  propose  and  have  already  commenced. 

The  design  being  approved,  the  inquiries  will  arise  in  many 
minds  :  Will  it  be  practicable  to  produce  such  a  work  as  is  thus  ex- 
tensively known  and  felt  to  be  needed  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to  in- 
duce the  teachers  of  institutions  of  various  classes,  and  of  different 
religious  denominations,  and  the  advocates  of  conflicting  systems 
of  instruction,  all  to  unite  in  earnest  discussion  for  the  benefit  of 
all?  Will  they  cordially  agree  in  communicating,  to  a  common 
center,  the  necessary  information  ?     Will  the  North  agree  with  the 


•  Ma*mehu»etU  TnicKer,  Boeton ;  Connecticta  Common  School  Journal  and  Annai*  ^ 
RiMcaiion,  New  Britain.  Ct ;  Wu)d€  Jdand  Schoolmaster,  Proyldenee.  E.  I. ;  Journal  iff 
Ednciition  for  Upper  Canada,  Toronto;  New  York  Teachsr,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Ths  Student  and 
SohoolmaU,  New  York  ;  P^naylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Ohio  Journal  ^ 
JSducation,  Colun)bua,  O. ;  Michigan  Journal  of  EdncaUon  and  Teacher^  Magamin^  Detroit, 
Mich.  There  may  b«  one  or  two  Jonrnals  of  Edacation  reoentlj  pabUabed  In  other  States,  bat 
the  above  list  includes  all  tbnt  bare  been  reoelred  by  oa. 
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South,  and  the  South  with  the  North,  the  East  with  the  West,  and 
the  West  with  the  East,  in  reciprocating  that  which,  on  either  side, 
will  bless  the  giver  more  than  the  receiver  ? 

On  these  points  there  are,  doubtless,  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
and  embarrassments  to  be  met.  It  will  involve  great  labor,  and  per- 
severing systematic  effort,  to  gather  the  required  information  from 
sources  so  various  and  widely  separated.  But  we  possess  great 
facilities  in  this  line,  and  while  we  can  not  even  hope  to  accomplish 
all  that  might  be  desired,  we  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  approximate 
the  point  of  perfection,  in  the  matter  of  educational  intelligence  ;  and 
we  can  not  doubt  the  willingness  of  many,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  aid  us  in  this  endeavor. 

As  to  differences  of  religious  belief  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  religious  denominations,  we  have  taken  counsel  of  the 
wisest  of  our  friends,  of  different  church-relations,  and  feel  assured 
that  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  a  principle,  on  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  Christian  educa- 
tors. It  is,  that  in  maintaining  the  importance  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian culture  in  all  systems  and  stages  of  education,  we  will  avoid 
the  expression  of  denominational  preferences.  On  this  principle  it 
would  seem  that  liberal-minded  men,  of  every  name,  may  unite  in 
their  advocacy  of  all  that  is  primarily  essential  in  a  religious  edu- 
cation. 

In  respect  to  any  antipathies  or  antagonisms,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  different  systems  of  instruction,  or  classes  of 
institutions,  a  sincere  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  others,  as  well  as  to  communicate  their  own,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  induce  many,  on  every  side  of  these  debatable  ques- 
tions, to  welcome  the  discussion  of  them,  in  a  Journal  which  will  be 
as  open  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  and  will  be  the  servant  of  all,  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  and  instruction  which  may  thus  be  rendered 
available  for  their  common  benefit.  Patriotism  and  the  love  of 
learning,  and  every  principle  of  good  citizenship,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  laws  of  Christian  kindness,  will  dictate  a  friendly  discussion 
between  those  who  are  the  widest  asunder  in  their  views.  Thus 
difficulties  will  be  obviated  and  mountains  will  become  planes. 

In  relation  also  to  sectional  animosities,  if  any  exist,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  remark,  that  the  causes  of  them  are  all  outside  of  the  field  of 
educational  effort  and  discussion.  The  legislative  enactments  of  each 
State  on  these  subjects,  being  entirely  independent  of  those  of  all 
the  other  States,  each  will  of  course  adapt  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  whatever  may  be  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  its  people  ;  and 
of  the  public  systems,  as  they  exist  in  tl.e  several  States  and  in 
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large  cities,  it  will  be  an  important  part  of  our  work  to  publish  ac- 
curate and  reliable  statements  and  histories.  Respecting  these,  how- 
ever,  as  matters  of  history  and  of  fact,  there  will  be  no  ground  of 
dispute.  They  will  be  the  property  of  all  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  improvement  Still  there  will  remain  a  vast  range  of 
topics  relating  both  to  systems  and  institutions,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  education  itself,  which  will  be  of  common  and  equal  interest 
to  all.  These  will  be  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  and  debate ; 
and  in  admitting  them  freely  to  our  pages,  we  propose  to  recognize 
no  privilege  of  one  State  over  another,  but  to  encourage,  by  every 
means,  the  independent  expression  and  the  friendly  interchange  of 
the  views  of  experienced  Instructors,  of  all  departments,  and  of 
every  section  of  the  country,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States,  Provinces,  and  Territories  of  the  American  Continent. 

Respublica  literarum  est  totius  mundi — the  commonwealth  of 
learning  is  the  whole  world — and  all  mankind  are  interested  in  the 
right  education  of  every  state  and  nation.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  no  true  friend  of  universal  education,  of  whatever 
section  or  party,  will  be  reluctant  to  co-operate  with  all  other  friends 
of  the  same,  in  promoting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, after  due  deliberation  and  discussion,  to  improve  and  advance 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  so  great  a  people — for  they  are 
essentially  one  people — as  are  now  and  will  hereafter  be  embraced 
in  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  and  Countries. 

We  have  intimated  our  design  to  make  this  work  such,  that  it 
shall  not  float  on  the  public  mind  as  a  mere  thing  of  amusement,  but 
shall  influence  it.  On  this  point  we  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  that  we  propose  ourselves  as  leaders  in  this  matter.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  any  favorite  schemes  of  education  to  advance, 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  subject  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  But 
our  object  is  free  discussion,  to  which  we  shall  invite  the  contribu- 
tions  of  the  most  able  writers  and  educators  of  all  classes,  whose 
experience  in  their  calling  will  entitle  them  to  be  heard.  It  is  in 
this  way,  and  less  by  our  own  contributions,  that  we  hope  to  con- 
struct a  work,  whose  reasonings,  on  themes  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  human  race,  will  take  deep  hold  upon  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
not  alone  of  teachers  by  profession,  but  of  parents,  and  citizens, 
and  legislators,  and  of  all  true  men  and  women,  and  which  shall 
thus  at  once  guide  the  public  mind  to  the  adoption  of  the  wisest 
measures,  and  urge  it  to  higher  resolves  and  more  strenuous  endeav- 
ors, until  ample  provision  shall  be  made,  in  all  our  States,  for  the 
right  education  of  the  young,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  conditions  and 
callings.  P. 
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Bt  unconscious  tuition,  I  mean  that  part  of  a  teacher's  work  which 
he  does  when  he  seems  not  to  be  doing  any  thing  at  his  work  at  alL 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and  emphatic 
fimctions  of  an  instructor  are  really  being  performed  while  he  seems 
least  to  be  instructing.  To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile 
forces,  playing  through  the  business  of  education  with  such  fine 
energy,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  practical 
dealing  and  discipline,  is  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  If  the 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit,  it  will  at  least  yield  me 
tbis  negative  advantage,  that  it  will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any 
pre-existing  debate,  or  prejudice,  or  clique,  or  dogma. 

The  central  thought  of  my  doctrine  is  based  cm  the  presumption 
that  the  ultimate  and  total  object  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge ;  nor  even,  according  to  the  favorite 
modem  formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  faculty,  if  by  the 
knowing  faculty  we  understand  a  faculty  quite  distinguished  and 
separate  from  the  believing  faculty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will.  It 
has  been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time,  that  education  does  not 
consist  in  inserting  facts  in  the  pupil's  memory,  like  specimens  in  a 
cabinet,  or  apples  dropped  into  an  empty  barrel,  or  freight  stowed 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  But  not  only  must  we  dismiss  those  mechani- 
cal resemblances,  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  store-house,  a  granary, 
a  museum,  or  a  library;  we  must  also  carry  our  conception  of 
.learning  above  the  notion  of  an  agile  and  adroit  brain.  Education 
does  not  consist  in  provoking  bare  intellectual  dexterity,  any  more 
than  in  presenting  ascertained  truth  to  the  intellectual  perceptions ; 
nor  in  both  together.  Education  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling, 
to  volition.  The  realm  of  positive  science  shades  off  on  every  side— 
not  by  abrupt  transition,  but  by  imperceptible  gradations — ^into  the  realm 
of  trust ;  nor  does  science  consult  her  dignity  more  than  her  modesty 
when  she  undertakes  to  sharpen  the  partition-line  of  hostility  between 
knowledge  and  belief.  So  does  the  true  training  of  the  mind  impli- 
cate an  engagement  of  the  affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind's  freedom  and  its 
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harmony  being  equally  dependent  on  a  healthy  heart.  And  so,  again, 
the  understanding  and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor,  the 
will ;  and  nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its  scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  in  any  liberal  or  Christian  acceptance,  education  is  not 
the  training  of  the'  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the 
discipline  of  an  organized  subject,  it  is  organic  in  its  own  nature. 
No  analytical  classification  can  partition  off  the  elements  of  humanity 
like  the  ingredients  of  a  soil.  Even  of  a  tree  we  can  not  rear  a 
single  branch  independently  of  the  others,  unless  we  kill  the  others 
back  by  violence.  One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems 
of  education  hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  advance  has  been  an 
approach  to  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  edu- 
cated being  as  a  living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  principle,  with  our  proper 
theme.  My  main  propositions  are  these  three  :  1st.  That  there  is  an 
educating  power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by  voice  nor  by  im- 
mediate design,  but  silent  and  involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his 
true  function  as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  unconscious  tuition 
is  yet  no  product  of  caprice,  nor  of  accident,  but  takes  its  quality 
from  the  imdermost  substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d. 
That  as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very  spirit  of  his  own 
life,  so  it  is  also  an  influence  acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the 
scholar. 

1 .  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact,  which  I  presume  may  have 
been  some  time  disclosed  to  him,  in  his  dealings  with  almost  any 
truth  in  its  more  secret  relations,  viz.,  that  all  true  wisdom  involves 
a  certain  something  that  is  inexpressible.  After  all  you  have  said 
about  it,  you  feel  that  there  is  something  more  which  you  never  can 
say,  and  there  is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  shape  and  convey — perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the 
conceptions  to  define — that  secret  and  nameless  thought,  which  is  the 
delicious  charm  and  crown  of  the  subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of 
glory,  before  your  mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has  never ' 
been  oppressed  by  this  experience,  must  be  subject,  I  should  say,  to 
dogmatism,  pragmatism,  conceit,  or  some  other  comfortable  chronic 
infirmity.  Where  the  nature  is  rich  and  the  emotions  are  generous, 
there  will  always  be  a  reverential  perception  that  ideas  only  partly 
condescend  to  be  embodied  in  words.  So  it  is  always  found  that  the 
truest  effects  of  eloquence  are  where  the  expression  suggests  a  region 
of  thought,  a  dim  vista  of  imagery,  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  beyond 
what  is  actually  contained  in  the  sentences.  You  have  to  judge  an 
orator  as  much  by  what  he  leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He 
uses  words  with  the  true  mastery  of  genius,  who  not  only  knows 
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how  to  say  exactly  and  lucidly,  and  with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing 
he  thinks,  hut  how  to  make  what  he  does  say  indicate  that  diviner 
part  of  wisdom  which  must  remain  forever  unsaid.  The  cleanest 
rhetorical  directness  is  united  with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery. 
You  hear  thoughts,  perfectly  within  the  range  of  the  understanding, 
suhlimely  uttered,  and  you  are  made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a 
world  whose  thoughts  are  more  sublimely  unuttered.  Instances  at 
once  occur  in  Shakspeare,  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and, 
more  than  in  any  other  living  writer,  I  think,  in  Thomas  De  Quincy. 
So  sings  old  Marlowe : 

*<  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters*  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
And  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes ; 
If  all  the  heayenlj  quintessence  they  'still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesj. 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
K  these  had  made  one  poem's  period. 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Yet  should  there  horer  in  their  restless  heads, 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  best, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest.** 

Nature  herself  gives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the  same  purpose.  Just 
when  she  discloses  to  our  admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures 
or  sculptures,  she  shuts  our  lips ;  "  My  children,  be  still,"  that  august 
schoolmistress  sternly  says  to  us,  the  moment  she  lifts  the  vail  from 
before  any  special  majesty  or  splendor.  When  we  are  most  moved 
in  any  way,  she  thus  prisons  our  souls  in  dumb  solitude,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  utter  helplessness  of  our  tongues.  If  we  are  presump- 
tuous enough  to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.  The  less 
imposing  and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit  us  to  be  sociable ;  but 
when  her  diapason-voice  sounds,  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease. 
A  loquacious  company  may  prattle  and  jest  while  they  float  among 
the  winding  straits  of  a  picturesque  harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations 
of  that  narrow  scenery;  but,  if  they  have  souls  within  them,  they  will 
grow  thoughtful  and  silent  as  they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean, 
amid  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky.  They  may 
chatter  and  laugh  together  in  the  variegated  and  blooming  valley  j 
but  when  they  go  up  among  the  eternal  hills  of  Grod,  and  look  off 
from  those  solemn  pillars  of  his  heaven,  an  invisible  hand  will  seem 
to  draw  them  apart  from  one  another,  inspiring  them  with  a  wonder 
that  no  dialect  can  articulate.  They  may  gossip  in  gardens  of  sun- 
shine, but  one  roll  of  celestial  thunder  hushes  them. 
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I  am  not  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  juvenile  in- 
struction one  often  arrives  at  any  such  impressive  expansion  of 
thought,  or  any  such  intensity  of  feeling.  I  shall  not  be  so  un- 
derstood. Of  course  a  class  in  spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic, 
the  grammatical  corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  daily 
discipline  of  three-score  boys  and  girls,  will  seldom  raise  those  vast 
and  reverential  sentiments.  My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show 
ihat  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  impressions  are  made  on 
our  minds,  independently  of  any  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influ- 
ences, by  signs,  by  associations  beyond  any  speech.  And  this  point 
lies  close  to  my  argument.  You  know  the  remark  they  used  to 
make  about  Lord  Chatham ;  that  everybody  felt  there  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We  are  taught,  and 
we  teach,  by  something  about  us  that  never  goes  into  language  at  all. 
I  believe  that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teaching,  most 
charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to  go  down  among  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  most  efifectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its  pretensions,  and 
constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the  way,  that  in  the  teacher's 
profession,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities,  or 
the  limitations  of  the  calling,  by  its  common  aspects,  or  its  every-day 
repetition  of  task-work.  I  protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting 
opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with  divine  and  inex- 
pressible wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by  its 
details  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's 
laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's 
boundless  heaven.  Each  of  these  very  sciences  I  have  named  has 
moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery.  And  when  you 
awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pupil  by  the  veneration, 
the  earnestness,  and  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you 
have  done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
education,  than  when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain 
scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  ascends  into  astronomy, 
and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  quantity,  which  make  the  uni- 
verse their  diagram — to  the  intellectual  magnitudes  of  La  Place  and 
Newton — to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels 
after  the  God  of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar 
are  only  intelligible  formularies  that  lie  on  the  outmost  boundary  of 
an  inexhaustible  study.  And  the  government  of  your  pupils,  what  is 
it  but  the  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to  transfer,  into  that  little  king- 
dom you  administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  evcrlast- 
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ing  attributes  of  the  Almighty  himself,  applying  them  even  there  to 
immortal  souls  ?  Let  us  not  wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employ- 
ment by  denying  its  connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my  subject.  And  while  I 
maintain  that  the  Scholar  ought  by  all  means  to  learn,  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  teacher's  spirit,  that  every  study  he  follows  is  inter- 
twined with  moral  obligations,  and  is  related  to  a  divine  source,  in 
ways  which  no  text-book  does  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to  more 
specific  statements.  It  is  not  in  respect  to  particular  branches  of 
instruction,  but  in  respect  to  what  we  may  call  the  moral  power  of 
the  tecLcher's  own  person^  as  something,  indeed,  in  which  the  right 
action  and  the  best  success  of  all  kinds  of  instruction  are  bound 
up,  that  I  affirm  the  necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unconscious 
influence. 

If  we  enter  successively  a  number  of  school-rooms,  we  shall  prob- 
ably discover  a  contrast  something  like  this.  In  one  we  shall  see  a 
presiding  presence,  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first  sight  to  analyze 
or  to  explain.  Looking  at  the  master's  movements — I  use  the  mas- 
culine term  only  for  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes  us 
is  the  absence  of  all  efibrt.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  with  an 
ease  which  gives  an  impression  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy  ; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  unlike  indolence. 
The  ease  of  manner  has  no  shufiling  and  no  lounging  in  it.  There 
is  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination.  The  dignity 
is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  indifierencc  or  careless- 
ness. It  is  told  of  Hercules,  god  of  real  force,  that  "  whether  he 
stood,  or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  thing  he  did,  he  conquered." 
This  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singular  precision.  He 
speaks  less  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does 
speak  ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,  and  his  will  is  promptly 
done.  When  he  arrives,  order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  in- 
dividual or  a  class,  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by 
fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody 
seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 
through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  any 
thing,  elaborately,  with  anybody,  yet  the  business  is  done,  and  done 
remarkably  well.  The  three-fold  office  of  school-keeping,  even 
according  to  the  popular  standard,  is  achieved  without  friction  and 
'  without  failure.  Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  activity  is 
stimulated,  knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  another.  He  is  the  in- 
carnation of  painful  and  laborious  striving.  He  is  a  conscious  per- 
turbation; a  principled  paroxysm;   an  embodied  flutter;  a  mortal 
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stir  ;  an  honest  human  hurly-hurly.  In  his  present  intention  he  is 
just  as  sincere  as  the  other.  Indeed,  he  tries  so  hard  that,  by  one 
of  the  common  perversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils  appear  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder  yet. 
and  not  succeed  after  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplication 
of  words  only  hinders  the  multiplication  of  integers  and  fractions, 
enfeebles  his  government  and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  expostu- 
lations roll  over  the  boys'  consciences  like  obliquely-shot  bullets 
over  the  ice  ;  and  his  gestures  illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impo- 
tency  and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Obviously  there  is  some 
cause  at  work  in  each  case  other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  con- 
scious endeavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken  sentiments. 
Ask  the  calm  teacher — him  who  is  the  true  master — master- work- 
man, master  of  his  place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  and  he  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed  to  define  it.  Tell 
the  feverish  one  that  his  restlessness  is  his  weakness,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we  obliged 
to  conclude,  then,  but  that,  in  each  of  these  instances,  there  is  going 
on  an  unconscious  development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or 
quality  of  manhood,  which  has  been  accumulating  through  previous 
habits,  and  which  is  now  acting  as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty 
force  in  making  these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women  they 
are  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  their  intellectual  nature  and  the 
moral ;  for  it  advances  or  dissipates  their  studies,  while  it  more 
powerfully  affects  the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are  different  organs  in  our  human  structure,  which 
serve  as  media  for  expressing  and  carrying  on  this  imspoken  and 
unconscious  influence,  so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we  are. 
That  is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  language,  and  moreover,  to  fore- 
stall any  vicious  attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Cre- 
ator has  established  certain  signs  of  his  own  which  shall  reveal,  in 
spite  of  our  will,  the  moral  secret. 

One  of  these  is  the  temper ;  or,  rather,  that  system  of  nervous  net- 
work, by  which  temper  telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  outward 
world.  The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  our 
composition  most  independent  of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through  long  and  patient 
discipline  ;  and  so  it  is  an  effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It 
acts  so  suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate  its  beha- 
vior ;  and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so  much  in  a  hurry,  that  an 
after-thought  fails  to  overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden 
man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.     This  temper  is  doing  its  brisk 
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publishing  business  in  every  school-house.  No  day  suspends  its  in- 
fallible bulletins,  issued  through  all  manner  of  impulsive  movements 
and  decisions.  Every  pupil  reads  them,  for  there  is  no  cheating 
those  penetrating  eyes.  He  may  not  stop  to  scrutinize,  or  even 
state  to  himself  his  impression  ;  but  he  takes  it ;  it  enters  into  him ; 
it  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  By  the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the 
sweetness  or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit  admiration  or  his  ugly  re- 
sistance, he  is  being  fashioned  imder  that  ceaseless  ministry.  It  is 
either  the  dew  of  genial  skies  enriching  him,  or  it  is  the  continual 
dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself  compares  to  a 
'<  contentious  woman,"  though  he  probably  had  not  a  cross  "  school 
ma'am**  in  his  mind.  Nor  are  these  formative  phases  of  temper  con- 
fined to  the  two  extremes  commonly  suggested,  of  anger  and  amia- 
bility. They  run  through  an  endless  variety  of  delicate  intermediate 
shadings.  They  partake  of  the  whole  circle  of  dispositions.  They 
are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  honor  and  shame. 
£very  teacher  moves  through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises, 
a  perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under  him  of  some  sort 
of  temper.  When  he  least  thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out. 
The  sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him,  moment  by 
moment,  what  it  is ;  but  his  whole  value  as  a  guide  and  companion 
to  the  young  is  determined  by  it ;  his  whole  work  is  colored  by  it. 
Penalties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  fresh  re- 
bellions, and  the  relative  impressions  of  milder  moods  are  no  less 
certain.  Whatever  temper  you  have  suflered  to  grow  up  in  the 
gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily  revelation  over  your  desk 
as  visible  as  any  map  on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition  is  the  human  face. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnest-  . 
ness  with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces.  They  know 
by  an  instinct,  that  they  shall  find  there  an  unmistakable  signal  of 
what  they  have  to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that 
open  dial  of  muscle  and  fiber,  color  and  form,  eye  and  mouth,  to 
mock  all  schemes  of  concealment,  and  decree  a  certain  amoimt  of 
mutual  acquaintance  between  all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confidence 
or  suspicion.  All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain  and  blood  are  ever  send- 
ing their  swifl  demonstrations  to  that  public  indicator.  It  is  the 
unguarded  rendezvous  of  all  the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  public  playground  of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.  If 
you  come  before  your  pupils,  after  dinner,  your  countenance  gross 
and  stupid  with  animal  excess,  do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not 
instinctively  feel  the  sensual  oppression,  and  know  Silenus  by  his 
looks  ?     A  teacher  has  only  partially  comprehended  the  familiar 
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powers  of  his  place,  who  has  left  out  the  lessons  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils  study  as  un- 
consciously as  he  exhibits  it.  His  plans  will  miscarry,  if  he  expects 
a  genial  and  nourishing  session,  when  he  enters  with  a  face  blacker 
than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often  he  may  fail  entirely  to  account 
for  a  season  of  rapid  and  sympathetic  progress,  which  was  really 
due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory  overtures  glancing 
unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly  interwoven  in  the  lines  of 
frankness  and  good-will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone,  in  its 
regal  power  and  port,  is  the  bom  prince  of  a  school-room.  He 
answers  a  score  of  questions,  or  anticipates  them,  by  a  glance. 
*^  The  human  countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  '*  is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  single  dress,  but 
wardrobes  of  costumes  innumerable.  Our  seven  ages  have  their 
liveries  there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier; 
ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump  stuffing  for  youth ;  line 
and  furrow  for  many-thoughted  age ;  carnation  for  the  bridal  morn- 
ing, and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found  mother.  All  the 
legions  of  desires  and  hopes  have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at 
hand.  It  is  the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  instant, 
the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the 
hour  is  past.  There  it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red ; 
there  lovely  shame  bluslies  and  mean  shame  looks  earthy ;  there 
hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white  ;  there  jealousy  picks  from  its 
own  drawer  its  bodice  of  settled  green  ;  there  anger  clothes  itself 
in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the  dead  ;  there  hypocrisy 
plunders  the  rest,  ^nd  takes  all  their  dresses  by  turns  ;  sorrow  and 
penitence,  too,  have  sackcloth  there  ;  and  genius  and  inspiration,  in 
immortal  hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  unsought  halo,  stand 
forth  in  the  supremacy  of  light." 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than  nature  made  him  to 
look  ?  Can  he  reconstruct  his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face 
into  beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his  countenance  to 
reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces, 
plainest  by  the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with  moral  dig- 
nity and  radiant  with  spiritual  light.  The  faces  we  love  to  look  at, 
over  and  over  again,  must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these 
are  the  faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your  Juno  or  Apollo. 
Said  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Emperor  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch, 
"  The  countenance  of  holy  men  is  full  of  spiritual  power."  This 
kind  of  beauty,  the  only  real  kind,  is  producible.  The  soul,  such  as 
it  is,  will  shine  through.     But  the  completeness  of  that  transformed 
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expression  will  be  seen  only  where  the  long  patience  of  self-control, 
and  the  holiest  sincerity  of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph  of  unselfish 
principle,  have  wrought  their  interior  work,  molding  the  inner  man 
into  a  nobleness  that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces  is  the  voice  ;  the 
most  evanescent  and  fugitive  of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a 
leTealer  of  moral  secrets.  The  voice,  I  mean  now,  not  as  an  artic- 
ulate medium  of  thought — that  would  be  its  conscious  function,  and 
(hat  we  here  expressly  set  aside— but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound, 
irrespective  of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  volume,  by  tone, 
modulation,  wave,  and  cadence,  disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart 
It  must  have  occurred  to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-continued  and 
sore  struggles  of  right  with  wrong  in  the  conscience,  the  secret 
conflict  of  heaven  with  hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman  in  the  bosom, 
may  have  been  the  needful  preparation  that  gave  one  note  of  the 
voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most  careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  ce- 
lestial accent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  unexplained  reason  why 
some  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  to  us  in  spite  of  all  reso- 
lute efforts  to  overcome  the  aversion,  may  be  owing  to  some  uncon- 
genial quality  betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  And  it  is 
familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  musical  and  gracious  by 
pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful  convictions.  I  remember  hearing  a 
thoughtful  person,  of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a  little  tor- 
mented by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius,  say  that  all  his 
annoyances  vanished  before  the  raarvelously  affecting  pathos  with 
which  this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good-night.  We  all 
remember  the  story  of  our  philanthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the 
rage  of  a  maniac  by  her  tones.  Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  Newgate.  What  we  only  need  to  remember  is,  that  into 
these  unpremeditated  sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  character 
compacted  in  the  deliberate  formation  of  ye^rs.  And  if  we  would 
breathe  magnanimity,  we  must  be,  we  must  have  been,  magnanimous. 

Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agencies  in  education  is 
that  com(>ination  of  physical  signs  and  motions  which  we  designate 
in  the  aggregate  as  manners.  Some  one  has  said,  '*  A  beautiful 
form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face ;  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  form.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  It  abolishes 
all  considerations  of  magnitude,  and  equals  the  majesty  of  the 
world."  A  treatise  that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative 
proportion  of  text-books  and  mere  manners,  in  their  effects  on  the 
whole  being  of  a  pupil,  would  probably  offer  matter  for  surprise  and 
(or  use.  It  was  said  that  an  experienced  observer  could  tell,  in 
Parliament,  of  a  morning,  which  way  the  ministerial  wind  blew,  by 
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noticing  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  open  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — spirit  acted  into  form. 
The  reason  that  the  manner  is  so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  is, 
that  the  person  does  not  contain  soul  enough  to  inform  and  carry  off 
the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  between  the  liberty  of  the  heart  and 
the  resistance  of  the  machine,  resulting  in  awkwardness  whenever 
the  latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a  person's  manner  is 
formal  is,  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  else  a 
false  and  selfish  ambition,  comes  in  between  his  nature  and  his  ac- 
tion, to  disturb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real  grace  with  a  vicious 
ornament.  The  young,  quite  as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a  sensible 
and  kind  and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite,  through  this  vis- 
ible system  of  characters,  but  they  draw  their  conclusion  without 
knowing  any  such  process,  as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself  is 
worn.  The  effect  takes  place  both  on  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  affections ;  for  very  fine  manners  are  able  to  quicken  and 
sharpen  the  play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  brilliant  be- 
cause the  conceptions  are  livelier.  D'Aguesseau  says  of  Fenelon, 
that  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  a  certain  indescribable  expres- 
sion, made  his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of  mastering  the  sciences 
he  discoursed  upon,  he  had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upon  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  as 
they  themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they 
appear.  It  used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  that  a  courtly  bow  could  not  be  made  without  a  handsome 
stocking  and  slipper.  Then  there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still 
between  the  manners  and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  ou 
the  springs  of  feeling.  They  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifference 
and  zeal.  They  are  the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spi- 
nal cord  is  a  telegraphic  wire  with  a  hundred  ends.  But  whoever 
imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on 
and  off,  for  the  moment,  has  missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubtless 
there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in  artificial  persons.  A  French 
dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Turveydrop,  can  manufacture  a  deport- 
ment for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not  till  your  mind  has  con- 
descended to  the  Turveydrop  level,  and  then  the  deportment  only 
faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and  attractive 
every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refinement. 
And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  principle  that 
rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was 
the  pattern  to  all  £>ngland  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  then  he  was 
the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cold 
water  from  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to  the 
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dying  soldier  at  his  side  !  If  lofly  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  fini- 
cal drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more 
rdyal  gentility,  to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refuse  its 
homage.  Children  are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that 
makes  a  gentleman  or  lady.  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vul- 
gar and  boorish  presence,  munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  recita- 
tions like  a  squirrel,  pocketing  his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting 
his  heels  nearer  the  firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown, 
and  dispensing  American  saliva  like  a  Member  of  Congress,  inflicts 
a  wrong  on  the  school-room  for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are 
an  offset.  An  educator  that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  per- 
sonal carriage,  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  retribu- 
tions, similia  similibus,  or  **  like  deserves  like,"  to  be  passed  through 
a  pandemonium  of  Congressional  bullying. 

I  have  thus  specified  some  of  the  palpable  channels  through 
which  the  stream  of  this  unconscious  influence  flows.     After  all, 
however,  there   is   a  total   impression  going  out  from  character, 
through  the  entire  person,  which  we  can  not  wholly  comprehend 
under  any  terms,  nor  grasp  in  any  analysis.     We  now  and  then 
meet  a  person  who,  we  can  not  tell  how,  by  the  mere  magnetism  of 
his  being,  kindles  our  enthusiasm  and  liberates  our  faculties.     His- 
tory tells  of  persons  whose  presence,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  pureness 
of  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the  senses.     I  have  been  told  bv  a 
Chippewa  Indian,  that  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  of  the 
Sioux,  between  whom  there  has  been  a  deadly  feud  for  generations, 
although  their  forms  and  features  and  dress  are  not  at  all  distin- 
guishable, yet  recognize  one  another  for  enemies  at  the  greatest 
distance,  selecting  foe  from  friend  with  the  infallible  precision  of  a 
savage  instinct.     "  Each  faculty,"  it  is  written,  "  and  each  fixed 
opinion,  spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play ;  whence  sects  and 
parties  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries,  and  are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  or 
stinted,  sensual  or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that  their 
tenets  put  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into  their  livers  and 
frames." 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaks  thus  of  the  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  the  great  educational  chief  of  modern 
times  :  "  I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more  harmonious 
sense  of  pleasure  and  approbation.  Page  after  page,  the  mind 
which  was  unfolded  before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind — the 
spirit,  a  kindred  spirit.  It  was  the  improved,  the  elevated,  the  en- 
larged, the  enriched,  the  every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own 
intelligence,  but  it  was  certainly  that.     I  felt  it  so  from  beginning 
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to  end.  Exactly  the  reverse  was  the  feeling  with  which  I  laid 
down  the  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Southey.'  I  was  instructed, 
amused,  interested ;  I  profited  and  admired,  hut  with  the  man 
Southey  I  had  no  sympathies ;  my  mind  stood  off  from  his ;  the 
poetic  intellect  attracted,  the  material  of  the  character  repelled  me. 
I  liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture  was  repugnant."  And  that 
impression  is  as  much  more  practical  and  efficient  in  the  school-room 
than  elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is  more  circumscribed  and 
simple,  more  subject  to  unity  and  system,  the  insight  of  the  obserr- 
ers  more  unsophisticated  and  their  age  more  plastic.  It  is  the  im- 
pression which  is  the  moral  resultant  of  all  that  the  teacher  haa 
grown  up  to  be — ^the  perpetually  overflowing  animus  or  spirit,  of  the 
sum  total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or  corrupt,  candid 
or  crafty,  generous  or  mean,  sterling  or  counterfeit,  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine  that  it  implies  a 
power  acting  which  we  can  not  shut  up  into  definitions ;  certainly 
not  as  long  as  we  are  bom  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and  die 
into  another.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no  less  than  of  even  material 
things,  that  he  carries  along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured 
by  his  literal  dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a  flower  in  all  God^s 
gardens  but  suggests  more  meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnaeus  him- 
self could  extract  froni  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations.  The 
graceful  outline  of  mountains,  the  splendor  of  planets,  the  shimmer 
that  hangs  over  the  curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  aw  fulness  of 
midnight,  are  far  more  to  us  than  any  philosophic  data  can  describe. 
The  commonest  objects  take  on  attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at 
all  accounted  for  by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house  where 
I  was  bom  says  something  to  me,  and  I  thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  inhabiting  eternity,  for  it — something 
which  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  wood,  and  iron,  and  mortar,  and 
clay  that  compose  the  structure,  nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into 
which  architecture  has  fashioned  them.  Its  language  is  eloquent 
with  the  immaterial  voice,  "  the  unwritten  poetry,"  and  the  fleet- 
ing images  that  cluster  about  those  lyric  names,  Childhood  and 
Home. 

The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you  borrows  its  beauty  from  no 
book-maker's  art ;  and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has  sent 
in  a  mystic  message  upon  your  soul.  There  are  household  hymns, 
divine  parables,  inspired  prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists,  not 
in  what  they  literally  or  purposely  disclose,  but  in  what  they  inti- 
mate by  association.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  richer  measure 
of  the  same  kind  of  influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living 
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spirit,  and  to  own  a  virtue  going  out  from  him,  the  unconscious  reve- 
Ution  of  his  acquired  and  inward  character  ? 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  too,  which  has  never  yei 
perhaps  had  exact  justice  done  it  under  any  system,  which  must  he 
carried  forward  hy  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the 
imagination ;  that  genial,  benignant,  Divinely-given  faculty.  By 
express  tuition  you  can  do  almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do 
jTOU  will  be  likely  to  do  wrong.  But  unconscious  forces  within  you 
will  stimulate  it.  And  how  richfy  it  rewards  such  nurture !  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  department  of  even  material  prosperity 
that  does  not  stand  somehow  indebted  either  for  impulse,  or  courage, 
or  adorning,  to  the  imagination,  and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of 
work  that  reaches  its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its  wonders 
and  pictures.  Not  a  mechanic's  bench,  nor  farmer's  home,  but 
imagination  has  touched  it,  transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 

StiUingfleet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination  "  a  shop  of  shadows,'* 
but  it  has  brightened  more  shops  than  it  has  shaded  ;  and  Stilling- 
fleet  is  not  the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of  much  of 
his  own  power.  Imagination  acts  through  association,  through  form, 
and  motion,  through  glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our 
humanity.  It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and  the  morning  light  of 
hope.  How  many  burdens  it  has  eased,  how  many  threatening 
calamities  it  disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how  much 
homely  drudgery  it  clothes  in  garments  of  splendor !  Hunt's  lines 
are  true  as  beautiful,  in  their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my 
purpose  as  exactly  as  if  they  were  written  for  it : 

**  Fancy  *s  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope. 
The  poor  inan*B  pieoer-oat,  the  art  of  nature. 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice;  the  spirit  of  fact 
As  matter  is  the  body ;  the  pore  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  cUld ;  which  he 
Who  retains  meet  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man. 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Nor  loees  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world.*' 

Then  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every  school ;  the  poor 
brains  that  text-books  torment ;  the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with 
eapacity  enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dismally  puzzled 
for  the  present  by  these  mysteries  of  geography  and  fractions. 
What  a  jubilee  to  them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital 
teacher,  who  teaches  by  all  the  looks,  and  motions,  and  heart-beats,  and 
^irit  of  him,  as  well  as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages. 
There  is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest  learning  of  the  soul 
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does  not  reach,  and  so  it  is  a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  glad 
tidings  to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatively,  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  moral  influ- 
ence that  is  put  forth,  as  by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth, 
avails  much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood  to  undertake 
an  influence — to  get  it  up  and  spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like 
getting  up  sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love,  with  a 
prospectus.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  influential  by  say- 
ing :  '  Go  to,  now,  I  propose  to  be  influential  ?"  Something  about 
this  great  sympathetic  force  requires  that  it  should  be,  in  a  sense, 
indirect  and  unconscious,  in  order  that  it  be  valid.  There  is  a 
providential  necessity  that  it  be  got  by  preliminary  accretions  of 
merit,  and  be  distributed  because  it  can  not  be  helped,  or  rather  dis- 
tribute itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a  wholesome  sort  of  disgust,  the 
canting  formalist,  who  approaches  us  with  the  unctuous  advertise- 
ment that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with  sanctifying  manners, 
like  the  pattern  young  man  who  oflered,  in  the  newspaper,  to  go 
into  a  family  where  his  influence  would  pay  his  board.  Nobody 
discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner  than  boys  and  girls. 
Matters  of  mere  technical  information  may  be  legitimately  conveyed 
by  almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  pc/wer  of  character,  a 
character  must  have  been  earned.  The  title  must  have  been  won 
by  a  heroic  tone,  habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence,  molding 
these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will  be  as  sure  as  it  is  silent. 
Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation  in  itself. 
But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction.  In  moral  life,  influ- 
ence is  the  complement  of  being. 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce,  more  distinctly,  a  fixed  con- 
nection between  a  teacher^s  unconscious  tuition  and  the  foregoing 
discipline  of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at  least  by  this  delicate 
and  sacred  medium,  he  must  be.  "  No  admittance  for  shams"  is 
stamped  on  that  sanctuary's  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that  has 
not  gone  in.  The  measure  of  real  influence  is  the  measure  of 
genuine  personal  substance.  How  much  patient  toil,  in  obscurity, 
so  much  triumph  in  an  emergency.  The  moral  balance  never  lets 
us  overdraw.  If  we  expect  our  drafls  to  be  honored  in  a  crisis, 
there  must  have  been  the  deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-day *s 
simplest  dealing  with  a  raw  or  refractory  pupil,  takes  its  insensible 
coloring  from  the  moral  climate  you  have  all  along  been  breathing. 
Celestial  opportunities  avail  us  nothing  unless  we  have  ourselves 
been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If  an  angel  come  to  converse  with 
us  on  the  mountain  top,  he  must  find  our  tent  already  pitched  in  that 
upper  air.     Each  day  recites  a  lesson,  for  which  aU  preceding  da3rs 
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were  a  preparation.  Our  real  rank  is  determined,  not  by  lucky 
answers,  or  some  brilliant  impromptu,  but  by  the  uniform  diligence. 
For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there  is  no  preconcerted  col- 
loquy— ^no  hasty  retrieving  of  a  wasted  term  by  a  stealthy  study  on 
the  eve  of  the  examination.  Bonnivard,  Huss,  Wyclyffe,  Alfred, 
Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Roland,  Sir  John  Franklin,  these 
valiant  souls  were  not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship  extempore. 
The  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave  to  the  top,  ran 
back  under  the  soil  of  years. 

I  have  seen  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an  elm  on  one  of  our 
river-meadows,  tossing  its  branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  prying  at  its 
root  till  it  writhed,  as  if  wrestling  with  an  invisible  Titan,  and  tear- 
bg  off  a  few  light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy  eddies,  but  yet  struggling 
in  vain  to  unsettle  the  firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from 
its  place.  Did  the  earth  give  her  graceful  and  kingly  child,  as  the 
^cloud  came  up,  any  special  props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or 
longer  root  to  breast  the  shock  ?  All  these  had  to  be  provided  in 
the  persevering  nurture  of  spring  suns  and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving 
summer  nights  and  dripping  autumn  rains,  when  no  eye  could  mark 
the  gradual  growth.  The  tempest  did  not  create  the  vigor  which  it 
tried  and  proved,  and  lefl  erect  as  ever. 

Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical  bearing,  on  your 
employments,  as  before,  by  a  familiar  example.  It  is  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from 
first  to  last,  as  if  through  some  subtile  and  untraceable  malignity  in 
the  air,  the  school-room  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a 
secret  fiend  of  disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  account  for 
this  epidemic  perversity.  All  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in 
full  recognition.  The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc- 
cession. The  parties  are  arranged  as  usual.  There  are  the  pupils, 
coming  from  their  several  breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and 
their  individuality ;  no  apostasy  nor  special  accession  of  depravity, 
over  night,  has  revolutionized  their  natures ;  no  conspiracy  out  of 
doors  has  banded  them  into  a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demoni- 
acal possession  of  irritability  has  somehow  crept  into  the  room  and 
taken  unconditional  lease  of  the  premises.  You  would  think  it  was 
there  before  the  first  visible  arrival.  The  ordinary  laws  of  unity 
have  been  suddenly  bewitched.  The  whole  school  is  one  organ- 
ized obstruction.  The  scholars  are  half-unconscious  incarnations 
of  disintegration  and  contra-position — inverted  divisors  engaged  in 
universal  self-multiplication ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?  Not,  I  think,  you  will 
agree,  by  direct  issue  ;  not  point  blanc.     You  may  tighten  your  dis- 
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cipline,  but  tbat  will  not  bind  tbe  volatile  essence  of  confusion. 
You  may  ply  tbe  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  but  the 
resistance  is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the 
needle-points  of  fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold 
and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even 
hit,  but  is  only  distributed  through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgeting  forms. 
You  will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when  you  encounter 
it  indirectly.  What  is  wanted,  is  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new 
spirit.  The  enemy  is  not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That 
audible  rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no 
harder  study,  no  closer  physical  confmement,  no  intellectual  dex- 
terity will  disentangle  it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried.  The  angel  of  peace 
must  descend  so  softly  that  his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as 
the  benediction  of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile  of  light, 
through  the  place.  If  a  sudden  skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  ar-"^ 
rangements  and  exercises  of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were, 
off  their  feet ;  if  an  unexpected  narrative,  or  fresh  lecture  on  an  UD^ 
familiar  theme,  kept  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon 
their  good-will;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the  whole  body  into  a 
volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen,  on  the  search  of  some  etymological  re- 
search, the  genealogy  of  a  custom,  or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet 
surprises  them  into  involuntary  interest ;  or,  in  a  younger  company, 
if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister  of  taming  savage  dispositions 
again,  then  your  oblique  and  unconscious  tuition  has  wrought  the 
very  charm  that  was  wanted ;  the  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless 
contagion,  and  the  Furies  are  fled. 

Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder  was  in  the  teacher 
himself ;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body, 
and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches, 
80  that  he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail 
the  insubordination  by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ? 
His  only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his 
being.  He  must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into 
the  general  harmony.  He  must  retreat,  in  this  emergency  of  temp- 
tation, into  those  resources  of  character,  principle,  affection,  provided 
by  the  previous  and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.  This  he  will 
achieve  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  now  specified,  displacing 
the  ground  of  a  direct  and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and, 
rather  leaping  up  out  of  the  battle,  with  foes  so  mean,  than  staying 
to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  yourself  taken  up  into 
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those  lofly  moods  where  you  feel  gifled  with  an  unwonted  com- 
petency. You  are  equal  to  all  encounters  then.  Your  spiritual  at- 
Biosphere  is  bracing  and  elastic.  Every  opportunity  offers  itself, 
like  an  instrument,  right  end  first.  The  school,  the  study,  the  work- 
shop seems  to  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  arrive.  Every  yester- 
day was  like  the  Jewish  preparation-day  for  a  Sabbath.  All  things 
are  possible.  The  school-room  that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is  under 
your  feet  The  recitations  take  the  pitch  of  your  own  will ;  your 
sentences  of  explanation  come  out  round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops. 
Your  steps  are  the  march  of  a  conqueror.  Impediments  are  anni- 
hilated. Order  is  spontaneous.  These  elevated  and  depressed 
moods  serve  as  high  and  low  water-marks  to  show  the  sweep  of  the 
tidal  vibration.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  produced  by  a 
direct  volition.  They  come  by  indirection.  The  springs  that  pro- 
dace  the  ebb  and  flow  lie  back  of  all  proximate  causes,  among  the 
more  comprehensive  laws  of  character.  And  when  your  state  is 
most  free  and  effective,  you  feel  that  the  best  effect,  afler  all,  is  not 
so  much  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  involuntary  spirit  of  felicity 
possessing  you.  Your  success  is  due,  not  to  specific  undertakings 
at  the  moment,  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious  infiuence,  acting 
through  your  person  as  its  organ,  a  motive  to  itself.  The  same 
thing  is  revealed  to  us,  if  we  ^x  our  attention  on  that  common  word, 
good-nature.  Good-nature  is  one  of  a  school-teacher's  benignant 
forces.  And  it  is  a  force  at  once  unconsciously  exerted,  and 
slowly  acquired  or  kept ;  a  reservoir,  and  not  a  spout,  nor  an  April 
shower. 

Something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  purely  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature.  And  this  is  best  illustrated  by  those  acts  of  the  mind 
which  are  creative  or  inventive  A  subject  that  you  labor  painfully 
to  unfold  at  one  time,  at  another  time  unfolds  itself.  That  happens, 
I  dare  say,  to  you,  which  is  common  enough  with  writers  of  ser- 
mons ;  afler  special  elaborate  efforts  to  exhaust  a  topic,  or  to  set 
distinctly  forward  its  central  idea,  he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has 
only  preached  about  the  thought,  but  has  not  preached  it ;  while,  in 
some  subsequent  performance,  when  he  was  not  trying,  he  struck 
the  mark  exactly  in  the  eye.  The  thing  he  spent  a  whole  discourse 
in  trying  to  say  without  getting  it  said,  afler  all,  says  itself  in  a 
dozen  natural  words.  Of  course,  the  internal  relations  of  truth  with 
itself  have  not  changed,  but  he  has  changed,  and  has  become  a  more 
simple  medium,  or  voice,  for  truth  to  speak  by. 

The  question  is  a  practical  question :  Are  these  occurrences  the 
anomalies  they  appear,  or  are  they  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was 
the  final  and  unexpected  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  way  in- 
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debted  to  the  previous  exercise?  Or,  was  the  clarified  mental 
faculty,  when  the  nebulous  conception  came  out  into  strong,  sharp 
light,  the  result  of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and  deter- 
minable cause,  affecting  the  health  of  the  brain?  Is  it  certain  that 
the  "  dark  days*'  at  school  are  totally  inex'plicable  phenomena,  and 
inevitable  ?  Or  can  those  other  days  of  liberty  and  joy  never  be 
created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief,  that  these  instances  I  have  cited  are  simply 
extreme  examples  of  a  force  which  runs  through  all  our  life,  the 
force  of  a  funded  but  unreckoned  influence,  accumulated  uncon- 
sciously, and  spending  itself  through  unconscious  developments ;  in 
other  words,  that  these  special  moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  which 
appear  to  come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law,  are  yet 
the  result  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  regular  growth  of  character. 
I  believe  that  whenever  psychology  and  physiology  shall  come  to  be 
as  exactly  understood  as  the  mathematical  relations  of  astronomy, 
one  of  these  freaks  of  temperament  may  come  to  be  as  confidently 
predicted  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  outbreak,  under  pre- 
pared conditions,  of  a  moral  quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  how- 
ever mixed  and  obscure.  In  short,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  school- 
room ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like  a  miraculous  Pentecost,  but  to  be 
earned,  and  gained,  and  unfolded,  like  every  great  spiritual  treasure 
in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace  of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is,  that,  as  the  unconscious  tuition 
emanates  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident 
nor  lawless  caprice,  but  in  real  accordance  with  the  antecedent 
growth  and  quality  of  his  character,  so  it  is  the  most  decisive  en- 
ergy molding  the  interior  life  of  the  scholar.  The  whole  divine 
economy,  as  respects  our  constitution,  renders  it  impossible  to 
detach  the  power  of  a  man's  speech  from  the  style  of  his  personal 
manhood.  A  handsome  but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole  the 
secret  of  a  sincere  conviction.  He  may  gain  an  unlimited  admira- 
tion, but  he  is  abridged  of  permanent  strength.  The  climate  of 
abstract  and  unembodied  thought  is  a  polar  zone.  If  there  is  a 
moral  ingredient  in  the  business  of  education  at  all,  then,  as  with  all 
other  institutions  that  affect  society,  the  question  is  paramount. 
What  is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speaking  man  ?  When  an 
aspirant  for  public  oflice,  of  a  vicious  substance  or  no  substance  at 
all,  is  defeated  in  his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition,  however  correct 
his  mere  political  opinions,  there  is  a  divine  justice  in  his  disap* 
pointment.  And  we  are  well  persuaded,  if  we  are  good  citizens, 
that  when  chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promotion,  the 
Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not  outwitted.     The  world's 
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ardent  and  lasting  enthusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object.  ^ 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reverential  sentiment  we 
cherish  toward  the  august  and  endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all  notion 
of  what  Washington  was  as  a  man,  erase  that  lofty  figure  from  the 
early  scenery  of  the  nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  character- 
istics, and  think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to  us  in  Mr. 
Sparks'  collection  of  his  correspondence  and  political  documents ! 
Personal  relations,  friendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answer- 
ing eyes,  touch,  symphonious  heart-beats,  constitute  the  chief  charm 
and  privilege  and  joy  of  existence.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  all 
the  bare  materiel  of  instruction  being  conveyed  into  a  school-room 
through  a  mechanism  of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pul- 
leys, and  its  discipline  administered  by  a  vailed  executioner,  no 
heart-relations  being  suffered  to  grow  up  between  teacher  and 
taught.  Into  what  sort  of  a  bleak  degradation  would  a  generation 
be  reduced  by  such  a  machinery  ?  Yet  every  teacher  approaches 
to  that  metallic  and  unillumined  regimen  who  lets  his  office  degen- 
erate into  a  routine ;  who  plods  through  his  daily  task- work  like  the 
tread-wheel  wood-sawing  horse  in  the  railway-station  shed,  with  no 
more  freshness  of  spirit  than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration  than 
the  circular  saw  he  drives  ;  who  succumbs  to  the  deadening  repeti- 
tion, and  is  a  virtual  slave,  yoked  under  bondage  to  the  outside  cus- 
tom of  his  work.  All  sorts  of  human  service  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of  routine ;  but  no  intellectual 
profession  stands  in  more  peril  of  coming  under  the  blight  of  it  than 
that  of  the  teacher,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  same  lessons 
recur,  and  partly  because  of  the  distance  of  attainment  separating 
the  preceptor  from  the  pupil.  There  are  some  lawyers  who  plead 
like  parrots ;  some  doctors  who  give  medicine  as  mechanically  as  a 
trip-hammer  smites  iron  ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
the  throat  outward,  fetching  up  no  deep  breaths  from  the  region  of 
the  heart ;  some  manufacturers  whose  mental  motions  are  as  hum- 
dmm  as  their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as  the  valves 
and  levers  of  their  engines.  It  is  a  greater  mischief  than  we  think, 
and  strikes  a  deeper  damage  into  the  world's  honor.  Going  through 
the  whole  lesson  of  life  in  the  homeliest  prose,  from  spade  to  ser- 
mon, from  kitchen  to  church,  from  making  loaves  to  making  love, 
from  marketing  to  marriage,  such  people  dwarf  down  the  whole 
wondrous  majesty  and  mystery  of  our  being  to  a  contemptible  carv- 
ing-mill, turning  out  so  many  blocks  or  blockheads  from  so  much 
timber.  But  the  wrong  done  by  it  is  never  more  disastrous  than 
when  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the  impressible,  the  affectionate,  and 
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'aspiring  soul  of  childhood.  Let  every  beginner,  on  the  threshold  of 
his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  be  saved  from  the  doom  of 
a  routine  teacher ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  personal  attributes. 
In  most  situations — in  none  more  than  a  school — what  a  man  t^  tells 
for  vastly  more  than  what  he  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothing,  and 
there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in  his  simple  presence. 
Every  person  represents  something,  stands  for  something.  At  least 
he  represents  a  value  antecedently  created  in  his  own  character. 
As  was  said  of  Bias,  the  wise  Greek :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that 
a  whole  life  has  gathered.  He  stands  for  the  wealth  of  being  that 
a  thousand  past  struggles  have  contributed  to  form.  It  is  a  Romish 
legend,  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin  have  appeared  to  certain  saints 
and  impressed  sensible  and  indelible  works  on  their  persons.  Such 
signs  of  heavenly  favor  are  certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good 
whom  we  revere,  by  their  secret  conflicts,  ended  in  victories.  Un- 
observed, unuttered,  unconscious,  is  th<)  preparation  of  that  power. 
Eight  solitary  and  suflering  years  the  great  modern  apostle  of 
Christian  missions  toiled  at  his  post  before  a  single  convert  con- 
fessed the  faith ;  did  he  dream  of  the  mighty  influence  those  ob- 
scure and  patient  years  were  building  up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and 
inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus  re-Christianizing  Chris- 
tendom ?  So  his  wise  and  calm  biographer — if  I  may  be  pardoned 
this  reference  to  a  living  educator  whose  wisdom  you  have  all  seen 
and  felt  as  well  as  heard — has  often  seemed  to  me  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  that  lives  in  simple  character,  apart  from, 
beyond  and  above,  all  the  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and  all 
actions.  And  when  we  ascend  from  human  personages  to  the  Di- 
vine, and  behold  the  Lord  of  all  souls,  just  before  his  crucifixion, 
bending  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  we  have,  in  that  visible  posture 
of  condescension,  a  symbolizing  of  the  whole  humility  of  his  relig- 
ion— an  incarnation  of  his  redeeming  oflice,  which,  like  the  cross 
itself,  no  language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one  of  his  friends 
to  represent  to  himself  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a 
constant  observer — as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's  statue  had 
no  such  stimulus  to  inflame  Cssar,  as  the  schoolmistress  of  a 
dozen  pupils  has  to  raise  ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible 
blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor  with  which  the  young 
are  ready  to  look  to  their  guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this  natural  instinct 
and  passion  for  impersonating  all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior 
being,  and  for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  presence.     It 
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is  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to  occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that 
lawful  throne  of  homage  and  of  love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils  love 
him,  he  stands  their  ideal  of  an  heroic  nature.  Their  romantic  fancy 
invests  him  with  unreal  graces.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten, 
he  remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is  his  own  forfeit  if, 
by  a  sluggish,  spiritless  brain,  mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish 
heart,  he  alienates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that  generous  hope. 

I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here  express  my  sense 
of  the  unity  of  their  oflice,  in  its  true  interpretation,  with  my  own 
as  a  minister  in  the  Church — we  have  been  touching  here  the  most 
sacred  issues  of  our  common  duty.  It  is  felt,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  every  day,  by  all  instructors  who  do  not  insult  and  profane 
their  high  calling  by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  dispositions,  that 
the  saddest  perplexity  they  have  to  meet  is  the  right  moral  manage- 
ment of  their  charge.  Would  to  God  we  might  help  one  another  in 
that  profoundest  study !  On  your  intellectual  harvest,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inequalities  of  gifts,  you  can  rely  with  a  comparative  assur- 
ance, in  return  for  your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  chi]d*s 
conscience  and  spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  uncertainties  that 
invest  that  mysterious  and  immortal  nature.  Need  it  be  always  so? 
Have  we  no  promises  from  God  ?  Is  there  no  covenant  for  our 
children  to  comfort  us  ?  Is  not  temptation  itself  subject  to  spiritual 
laws,  which  we  may  hope  more  and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  de- 
scend into  deeper  and  deeper  fellowship  with  Him  who  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet  ? 

Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure.  The  fixed  and  everlasting 
principles  of  character  can  not  be  put  aside,  nor  bribed,  nor  held  in 
suspense,  either  to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  intone 
for  our  neglects.  What  we  are  daily  sowing  in  self-discipline  we 
shall  reap  in  the  failure  or  success  of  our  work.  What  is  in  us  will 
out,  spite  of  all  tricks  and  masks.  Genuine  souls  tellf  and  no  hy- 
pocrisy can  mock  or  circumvent  them.  If  we  mean  to  train  disci- 
ples of  a  Christian  virtue,  we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves. 
If  we  would  mold  the  living  sculpture,  we  must  first  fashion  our 
implements  out  of  purity,  simplicity,  love,  and  trust.  We  are 
watched,  we  are  studied,  we  are  searched  through  and  through  by 
those  we  undertake  to  lead — not  in  a  jealous  or  malignant  criticism, 
but  in  earnest  good  faith.  A  manhood  that  is  manly,  a  womanhood 
that  is  womanly — these  are  not  such  ugly  sights  that  young  hearts 
tkould  turn  away  from  them  or  disown  their  fascination.  Like  pro- 
duces like.  Candor,  magnanimity,  veracity,  tenderness,  worship — 
these  are  no  juvenile  graces  meant  to  be  set  on  children's  breasts 
by  grown-up  teachers  on  whose  own  lives  their  glory  never  gleams. 
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Not  the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the  pains-taking  that  wears 
out  sinews  and  nerves,  and  wearies  hope  itself;  not  the  sharpest 
correction  or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though  they  be  in  the  tongues  of 
men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars'  resolutions,  till 
the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  presence  of  a  consecrated 
heart  lifls  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  and 
breathes  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  authenticates 
your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  is 
our  necessity.  And  because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is  our  suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  concerns  itself  for  the 
entire  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life — a  character  high,  erect, 
broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift ;  not  the  mind,  as  I  said,  but 
the  man.  Our  familiar  phrase,  "  whole-souled,"  expresses  the  aim 
of  learning  as  well  as  any.  You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for 
all  spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle  among  little 
children,  self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury- 
box,  tenacious  at  a  town-meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at 
a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck, 
affectionate  and  respectable  at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party, 
shrewd  and  just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  at  the  church, 
not  going  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said,  "with  an  air  of  perpetual 
apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of  being  in  the  world," 
nor  yet  forever  supplicating  the  world's  special  consideration,  brave 
in  action,  patient  in  suffering,  believing  and  cheerful  everywhere, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood  that  our 
age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  educators — well-built  and  vital, 
manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of  faith. 

The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us  that  flowers  borrow 
their  colors,  by  hidden  affinities,  out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow 
on,  though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge,  to  the  eye,  of 
the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it.  A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay 
shoots  up  "the  splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,"  and  the  lupine 
spreads  its  sod  azure  petals  over  the  sharp  yellow  sand.  The 
fringed  gentian, 

**  Blue,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall/* 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.  There  are  plants  that  suck  luxuriant 
verdure  from  the  ariJ  breast  of  rocks.  Others,  on  margins  of  the 
ocean,  distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in  bitter  brine  ; 
and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their  only  nutriment  from  the  air, 
turning  the  impalpable  ether,  by  their  marvelous  alchemy,  into  snow- 
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white  berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But  into  that  more  wonderful 
human  stock,  of  whose  nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influ- 
ences as  concealed,  as  mysterious,  yet  as  conformable  to  the  divine 
regularity  of  the  causes  in  God^s  economy,  not  only  the  blended 
contributions  of  all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the  spir- 
itual forces  of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the  educated  man  is  meant 
to  be,  not  a  subject  of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections, 
but  the  incarnation  of  an  illimitable  humanity,  with  all  the  universe 
in  his  leaping  pulses,  with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal 
and  believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  the  directors,  under  Christ,  the  masters  of  this  im- 
mortal rearing.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  you  must  put  into  its  schools. 
Entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are 
the  ministers  of  every  higher  institution  in  our  social  state.  They 
are  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family.  They  are  builders  and 
strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  perpetually  reinaugurating  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  apostles  for  the  Church.  They  are  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth  of  Him  who  is  Father  of  all  families.  King  over 
all  empires,  Head  of  the  Church.  If  I  heartily  congratulate  them 
on  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  honor,  will  it  be  deemed  a 
presumption  that  I  have  urged  them  to  be  disinterested  in  that  friend- 
ship, wise  master-builders,  faithful  apostles  ? 
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[Before  commencing  the  reading  of  his  paper,  the  Professor  remarked 
that  it  was  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  meeting,  that  it  em- 
braced  so  full  a  representation  of  the  various  departments  of  education, 
comprising  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Professors,  State  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools,  Principals  of  Normal  Schools,  Preceptors  of 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  teachers  of  every  description.  The 
sight  impressed  him  most  agreeably,  as  showing  the  unity  of  the  cause  of 
education,  into  however  many  fields  its  laborers  may  be  distributed,  and 
exhibiting  the  ties  by  which  all  were  bound  together  into  one  fraternal 
band.  In  the  brief  essay  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  present  occasion^ 
his  intention  was  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  colleges,  yet  he  had  never  ceaced 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  friends  present  knew,  that  the  common  schools  were  his  first  love  j 
that  the  idea  of  normal  schools  occurred  to  him  in  early  youth,  and  was 
publicly  urged  by  him  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Yale  College, 
on  taking  his  Master's  degree  in  1816 — sooner,  it  was  believed,  than  it 
had  occurred  to  any  other  person  in  the  country ;  and  could  he  have  met 
with  adequate  support  for  carrying  out  his  views,  he  would  have  enthu- 
siastically devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  this  grand  object.  He  pro- 
oeeded  to  read  as  follows :] 

It  has  been  but  too  common  in  our  country  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  being  aristocratic  institutions, 
designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  same  charges 
have  sometimes  been  brought  against  Science  itself,  as  tending  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  invidious  distinctions  among  men,  giving  to 
the  few  undue  ascendency  over  the  many.  Under  this  idea,  legis- 
latures have  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  all  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  education  to  the  common  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  but  only  for  the  wealthy  and  privileged  classes 
of  society.  Demagogues,  also,  have  found  a  fruitfid  theme  in  de- 
claiming against  colleges  and  universities,  as  institutions  intended 
cluefly  for  rich  men's  sons,  and  therefore  they  have  claimed  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  people  by  espousing,  exclusively,  the  cause  of  the 
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common  schools,  and  preventing,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  any 
of  the  State  fiinds  being  applied  to  sustain  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

My  object,  in  the  present  essay,  is  to  prove  that  science,  in  its 
very  nature,  tends  to  promote  political  equality ;  to  elevate  the  masses ; 
to  break  down  the  spirit  of  aristocracy ;  and  to  abolish  all  those  arti- 
ficial distinctions  in  society  which  depend  on  differences  of  dress, 
equipage,  style  of  living,  and  manners  ;  to  raise  the  industrial  classes 
to  a  level  with  the  professional ;  and  to  bring  the  country,  in  social  rank 
and  respectability,  to  a  level  with  the  city.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  such  is  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of 
science,  first,  in  its  inventions,  and  secondly,  in  its  institutions. 

I.  The  Inventions  of  Science  tend  to  elevate  the  masses,  and  to 
produce  social  equality. 

Such,  I  aver,  has  been  the  actual  effect  of  the  changes  which  the 
inventions  of  science  have  brought  about  in  our  own  country  within 
the  last  fifty  years — ^a  period  distinctly  within  my  own  recollection. 
These  changes  have  been  chiefly  effected  in  the  following  ways : 
first,  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  locomotion ;  secondly,  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers ;  thirdly,  by  an  extraordinary  multiplication  and  cheapen- 
ing of  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.  Let  us  review  each 
of  these  particulars  separately,  and  then  consider  how  far  they  are 
due  to  the  labors  of  science. 

We  will  first  look  at  the  effects  of  steamboats  and  railroads  in 
producing  social  equality.  My  remarks  will  be  imderstood  to  refer 
chiefly  to  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Connecticut — a  district  to  which 
my  field  of  observation  has  been  for  the  most  part  limited.  Before 
the  introduction  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  there  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction maintained  between  the  professional  and  the  industrial 
classes,  and  between  men  of  wealth  and  what  were  called  the  com- 
mon people,  in  their  respective  modes  of  traveling.  Men  of  wealth 
kept  their  carriages  with  their  drivers.  In  these  their  familiek  took 
their  rides  about  the  town,  and  in  these  they  made  their  joume3rs 
abroad.  Meanwhile  the  laboring  classes,  such  as  farmers  or  me- 
chanics, jogged  along  in  plain,  unomamented,  rattling  wagons,  or 
rode  on  horseback.  The  gentlemen  in  coaches  were  looked  up  to 
as  a  superior  class  of  people,  with  whom  those  in  wagons  or  on 
horseback  could  not  presume  to  claim  any  acquaintance,  or  to  have 
any  except  the  most  formal  intercourse ;  and  those  in  coaches 
claimed  the  privileges  of  caste,  and  expected  a  deference  from  the 
other  party,  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  their  equipages,  or  if 
they  spoke  to  them  at  all,  considered  it  an  act  of  great  condescension. 
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Merchants,  when  on  errands  of  business,  generally  rode  in  the  public 
stages ;  but  this  mode  of  traveling  was  too  expensive  for  the  farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  was  little  used  by  them.     Indeed,  people ^of 
these  classes  seldom  had  occasion  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  to  re- 
quire the  accommodation  of  the  public  stages  ;  and  since  they  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  educated,  and  professional,  and  wealthy 
classes,  in  the  daily  relations  of  life  at  home,  and  still  less  abroad, 
the  two  classes  of  society  recognized  as  the  upper  and  lower  classes, 
had  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  though  they  had  been  . 
separated  by  the  odious  distinctions  of  caste.     Merchants,  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cities,  acquired  somewhat  of  the  manners  of  the 
city,  and  adopted  a  style  of  building,  furniture,  and  dress,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  much  as  the 
professional  were  distinguished  from  the  industrial  classes.     The 
term  **  countrified"  was  an  epithet  of  reproach  liberally  applied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  even  of  the  smaller  cities,  to  the  country 
people,  who,  again,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  genteel 
society,  and  of  the  rusticity  of  their  clothing,  felt  abashed  when  they 
came  into  the  presence  or  entered  the  houses  of  the  city-bred  people. 
It  was  my  fortune  (I  do  not  say  mtVfortune)  to  be  country -bred,  and 
I  well  remember  my  visit,  when  a  boy,  to  the  neighboring  city, 
mounted  on  a  nag  whose  mane  and  tail  were  not  trimmed  after  the 
city  fashion,  a  pack  of  boys  following  me,  throwing  missiles,  and 
hallooing  "  Country !" 

If  we  now  enter  the  saloon  of  a  steamboat  where  the  passengers, 
male  and  female,  are  assembled  in  great  numbers,  we  shall  probably 
be  in  the  midst  of  people  of  many  different  situations  in  life,  varying 
widely  in  education  and  fortune,  some  city-bred  and  some  country- 
bred,  representing  many  different  professions — the  learned  and  the 
industrial — mechanics,  farmers,  lawyers,  merchants,  clergymen, 
physicians,  judges,  statesmen,  teachers,  with  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  each  and  every  class.  Yet  the  people  who  compose  this 
promiscuous  assemblage  will  differ  so  little  in  general  appearance 
and  manners,  that  we  shall  feel  puzzled  to  assign  the  peculiar  voca- 
tion of  any,  much  less  to  determine  which  belong  to  the  higher  and 
which  to  the  lower  class  in  society.  In  fact,  this  anti-republican 
distinction  is  nearly  obliterated  in  our  State,  and  the  separation  is 
not  now  into  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  but  into  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious,  the  industrious  and  the  indolent,  the  temperate  and  the 
intemperate. 

If  we  enter  a  railroad  car,  we  may  again  meet  with  people  of 
many  different  vocations,  but  we  recognize  no  appearance  of  caste. 
All  mingle  together  on  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity.    The  intimate 
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contact  into  which  people  of  difierent  professions  are  brought  in  the 
rail  cars  is  working  most  salutary  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent ^rtions  of  society  toward  each  other.  The  scholar  takes  his 
Beat,  unconsciously,  by  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic ;  they  enter  into 
free  conversation,  first  upon  topics  of  common  interest,  as  the 
weather  or  the  news  of  the  day,  but  afterward  on  subjects  appropri- 
ate to  each.  The  scholar  learns  of  the  farmer  and  the  farmer  of 
the  scholar,  and  each  makes  a  grand  discovery — the  scholar,  that 
the  farmer  is  not  half  so  ignorant  as  he  had  supposed,  and  the 
farmer,  that  the  scholar  is  not  half  so  proud  as  he  thought  he  was. 
Mutual  respect  is  the  consequence,  and  the  desire  of  a  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  between  people  of  different  professions  is  in- 
creasing, to  the  mutual  benefit  and  respect  of  both  parties.  By  the 
facility  with  which  visits  are  now  paid  to  the  large  cities,  the  people 
of  the  country  resort  to  the  cities  much  more  than  formerly.  By 
this  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  refined  society,  the  character- 
istics of  provincialism  are  fast  wearing  away.  The  countryman  is 
no  longer  detected  by  the  coarse  texture  or  rustic  fashion  of  his 
coat,  or  the  uncouthness  of  his  manners,  or  the  peculiarities  of  his 
dialect  and  pronunciation.  The  refinements  of  taste,  also,,  are 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  interior.  Handsome  houses,  genteel  fur- 
niture, and  refined  habits  of  living,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in 
the  interior  of  our  State  within  a  few  years.  There  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  Connecticut  where  we  may  not  find  families  living  as  gen- 
teelly as  the  better  class  of  families  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York 
fifty  years  ago. 

Not  only  has  there  been  great  progress  all  over  the  country  within 
the  period  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  in  a  taste  for  the  embellish- 
ments of  art  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  but  the  steamboats 
and  railroads  have  themselves  furnished  the  means  of  gratifying  that 
taste.  They  have  enriched  the  country  by  greatly  enhancing  the 
value  of  its  productions,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural.  How 
have  they  opened  to  this  generation  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  filled  all  New  England  with  thriving  manu- 
foctories ! 

We  will  next  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  general  and  rapid  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  industrial  classes.  Within  my  recollection  the 
progress  of  a  piece  of  foreign  news,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Connecticut,  was  something  like  the  following :  The  New 
York  papers  containing  it  traveled  slowly  in  the  stages,  stopping 
orer-night,  until  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  it  reached  Hart- 
ford.    Then  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  was  republished  in  one  of 
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the  weekly  papers,  of  which  there  were  two,  hut  none  were  issued 
oflener  than  once  a  week.  A  post-rider,  on  horseback,  distributed 
this  paper  among  the  country  people,  several  farmers  in  on^lueigh- 
borhood  frequently  making  a  single  paper  a  joint  stock  concern. 
From  two  to  four  weeks  generally  elapsed  before  an  article  of  news 
reached  the  heart  of  New  England,  after  it  was  first  known  in  New 
York  or  Boston ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
no  newspaper,  and  hardly  received  the  tidings  in  any  way,  except 
by  an  indefinite  rumor.  Steamboats  first  gave  an  increased  speed 
and  range  to  newspapers,  and  at  a  later  day  railroads  have  so  aug- 
mented both,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  New  England  where 
the  New  York  morning  papers  are  not  read  before  night  on  the  same 
day.  Moreover,  with  the  means  of  indulgence,  the  appetite  for  news 
has  been  wonderfully  excited,  so  that  a  daily  newspaper  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  or  issued  in  the  town,  has  become  to  almost  every 
man  in  New  England  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  country  people  are  no  longer  looked  down  upon 
by  the  people  of  the  large  cities  as  **  behind  the  times ;"  as  knowing 
nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  since  a  few  hours  only  in- 
tervene between  the  merchant  on  change  and  the  farmer  at  the 
plow,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  New  England.  The  effect  thus  begun 
by  steamboats,  and  continued  by  railroads,  m  elevating  the  country 
to  an  equality,  in  social  condition,  with  the  city,  the  telegraph  has 
completed.  In  no  important  piece  of  intelligence  is  the  country — 
east,  west,  north,  or  south — ^more  than  a  few  hours,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  behind  the  metropolis.  In  no  respect  is  the 
equality  of  the  country  and  the  city,  produced  by  the  inventions  of 
science,  more  conspicuous  than  in  this.  In  places  where  but  thirty 
years  ago  the  untamed  savage  or  the  wild  beast  roamed,  in  the  re- 
mote districts  of  the  West,  the  arrival  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  at  New 
York,  or  the  results  of  the  morning  stock-board  are  matters  of  fa- 
miliar conversation  within  two  or  three  hours  after  they  are  first 
known  at  the  Merchants*  Exchange. 

We  will  take  but  one  example  more  to  illustrate  the  great  change 
in  the  social  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  American  people,  which 
the  last  half  century  has  produced,  and  that  respects  the  effects  of 
science  in  rendering  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life  accessi- 
ble to  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
observer,  that  we  of  the  present  generation  feed  on  better  fare  than 
our  fathers  did,  wear  vastly  finer  and  better  clothing,  live  in  far 
better  houses,  and  enjoy  infinitely  more  of  the  comforts  and  even 
the  luxuries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  embellishments  of  taste 
(which  formerly  were  exclusively  within  the  reach  of  the  rich  and 
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great),  and  with  all  this  we  do  not  labor  half  so  hard  as  our  fathers 
labored| 

The  facts  which  have  been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
something  has,  within  the  last  half  century,  greatly  elevated  the 
privileges  and  enjoyments  of  the  masses  of  our  countrymen,  and  pro- 
duced a  far  greater  equality  in  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring, 
in  comparison  with  the  wealthy  classes,  and  vastly  augmented  the 
intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  country,  in  comparison  with  the 
city.  Now,  the  only  question  we  have  to  examine  is,  has  science 
done  it  ?  I  do  not  say  that  science  would  have  done  it,  to  the  same 
extent,  except  in  a  free  country,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government ;  but  in  our  country  I  do  say  that  these  happy  changes 
have  been  the  true  and  legitimate  results  of  science. 

We  have  seen  that  the  changes  described  have  been  the  im- 
mediate results  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, and  improvements  in  manufactures,  by  means  of  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the  introduction  of  various  chemical  arts.  But  how 
came  society  in  possession  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  loco- 
motives, and  telegraphs  ?  Who  have  chiefly  been  the  inventors  of 
the  labor-saving  processes  which  have  secured  such  cheapness  to 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  of  moderate  fortune,  whereas  before,  those  who  wore 
fine  linen  were  only  the  rich  and  the  noble  ?  Who  invented  the 
^am-engine  itself?  Watt,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  science.  Who 
applied  it  to  steamboats  ?  Robert  Fulton,  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  science  of  mechanics.  Who  applied  it  to  railroads?  The 
scientific  engineers  of  England.  Who  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph, by  which  the  country  is  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  city  ? 
It  was  Morse,  a  son  of  Yale.  Who  invented  the  cotton-gin,  by 
means  of  which,  not  only  have  the  cotton  planters  been  enriched, 
but  every  one  who  wears  a  cotton  garment  derives  benefit  from  the 
invention,  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article  ?  It  was  Eli  Whitney, 
another  son  of  Yale.  Who  have  substituted  the  modem  art  of 
bleaching — ^the  work  of  a  day — for  the  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive 
methods  formerly  practiced,  and  have  thus  cheapened  clothing,  and 
helped  to  reduce  the  price  of  fine  fabrics,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the 
price  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  and  thus  to  promote  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  books  and  newspapers  ?  This  immense 
improvement  in  the  art  of  bleaching  was  a  present  which  Chemistry 
made  to  the  arts.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  also  have  contributed 
their  share,  by  laying  open  new  beds  of  coal,  for  feeding  the  fires  by 
which  the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive  are  impelled ;  and  Chemistry 
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and  Natural  Philosophy  unite  their  powers  in  investigating  the  laws 
of  heat,  and  in  contriving  apparatus  to  render  its  applications  most 
effective  and  economical. 

Some  will  acknowledge  that  a  few  men  of  science,  of  a  practical 
turb  of  mind,  have  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses  by  their 
useful  inventions,  while  they  can  not  see  how  men  who  are  pursuing 
science  in  the  abstract,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, are  doing  any  thing  for  the  general  good.  But  if  we  go  back 
one  step  beyond  the  inventors  themselves,  we  come  to  the  original 
investigators  of  the  principles  from  which  their  inventions  sprang. 
In  the  steam-engine  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Watt  to  Dr.  Black,  the 
chemist,  who  investigated  the  laws  of  steam,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  it  could  never  have  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
mechanical  force.  In  the  telegraph,  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Morse 
to  Franklin  and  others,  who  discovered  the  properties  and  laws  of 
electricity.  If  we  admit  that  Hadley,  a  philosopher,  presented  the 
sailor  with  his  quadrant,  we  must  not  forget  that  back  of  Hadley  was 
another  philosopher  of  the  closet,  who  developed  the  optical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  quadrant  depends.  If  it  is  granted  that  he 
who  calculated  the  nautical  tables,  by  which  the  mariner  finds  his 
place  on  the  ocean,  is  a  practical  man,  it  must  be  granted  also  that 
the  mathematician  is  a  practical  man,  who  furnished  the  calculator 
with  his  rules,  and  still  more  the  astronomer,  who  determined  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  which  the  tables  are  founded, 
and,  most  of  all,  Newton  and  Laplace,  who  discovered  and  developed 
the  great  principle  of  gravitation,  that  enabled  the  astronomer  to  fix 
so  accurately  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  science,  in 
its  very  nature  and  in  all  its  forms,  whether  cultivated  by  the  recluse 
philosopher  in  his  laboratory,  or  applied  immediately  to  the  wants  of 
society,  in  the  form  of  useful  inventions,  tends  to  equalize  the  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  to  produce  social  equality  among  men. 

2.  The  Institutions,  no  less  than  the  Inventions  of  Science, 
tend  to  elevate  the  masses  and  to  produce  social  equality. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  universities  of  Europe, 
under  absolute  governments,  or  amid  powerful  aristocracies,  confer 
peculiar  privileges  on  the  sons  of  the  nobility ;  but  in  the  United 
States  we  neither  know  nor  acknowledge  any  such  order,  and  no- 
where in  our  country  are  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  less 
bought  of  than  in  our  colleges.  In  what  I  say  on  this  subject,  I 
shall,  indeed,  have  more  particular  reference  to  Yale  College,  where 
I  have  had  full  opportunity  for  observation  for  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years ;  but,  no  doubt,  most  of  my  remarks  will  be  applicable 
alike  to  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
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In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  our  older  American  colleges  are 
charitable  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent ;  and  if  among  them  there  have  been  some 
men  of  wealth  who,  either  during  their  lives  or  at  their  death,  have 
given  largely  to  such  institutions  out  of  their  treasures,  yet  they  have 
always,  it  is  believed,  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  least 
desired  to  promote  colleges  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  rich  men's 
sons.  The  cause  of  useful  knowledge,  the  general  elevation  of 
society,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — ^these  are  the 
motives  which  have  generally,  if  not  always,  influenced  those  who 
have  endowed  colleges. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  on  which  our  colleges  ofier  an  edu- 
cation are  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  in  order  that  men  of 
small  means  may  have  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  sons.  At 
Tale  College,  the  rate  of  tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
is  paid  in  academies  and  private  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  from 
this  low  rate  there  are  numerous  instances,  in  cases  of  pressing 
indigence,  where  a  part  or  the  whole  price  of  tuition  is  abated. 
Moreover,  there  are  funds  held  in  reserve  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  poor  men's  sons,  of  fair  promise,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  for  the  same  great  object,  namely,  that  the 
college  may  have  the  power  of  aiding  by  its  funds  indigent  young 
men,  that  the  salaries  of  its  oflicers  are  fixed  at  a  rate  adequate  only 
to  a  bare  support,  and  often,  indeed,  below  what  is  required  for  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  moderate  scale  of  respectability.  If  there 
is  any  one  point  where,  at  present,  the  colleges  of  New  England  are 
more  especially  emulous  of  each  other,  than  on  any  other  point,  it  is 
in  afibrding  the  greatest  encouragement  to  indigent  young  men.  We 
have  opened  to  such  candidates  so  many  opportunities  for  helping 
themselves,  and  released  them  from  paying  the  college  bills  to  such 
an  extent,  that  every  year  examples*  are  afforded  of  students  who 
have  passed  through  college,  and  fully  shared  in  its  advantages, 
without  any  resources  beyond  their  own  earnings. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  rich  men's  sons,  as  a  class,  that  enjoy 
at  our  colleges  the  greatest  measure  of  respectability,  but  it  is  the 
sons  of  farmers,  mechanics,  clergymen,  and  other  men  of  moderate 
means ;  and,  in  fact,  frequently  among  the  most  respected  are  those 
who,  in  order  to  pay  their  expenses,  do  every  sort  of  work  which 
they  can  obtain,  such  as  ringing  the  bell,  sawing  wood,  and  taking 

*  These,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as  remarkable  examples  of  talents 
naited  with  enterprise ;  to  be  very  destitute  is,  in  most  cases,  a  great  embar- 
TMOient  and  affliction  to  the  student,  and  sometimes  seriously  impairs  his 
aeholarahip. 
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care  of  the  public  rooms.  Nor,  in  the  distribution  of  college  honors 
and  distinctions,  is  the  question  ever  raised  whether  the  candidate 
is  country-bred  or  city-bred ;  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a  rich  man  or 
a  poor  man ;  whether  his  father  is  a  high  officer  of  state  or  in  a 
menial  condition.  And  since  the  sons  of  the  industrial  classes  are 
usually  brought  up  to  greater  habits  of  industry,  and  with  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  time,  the  students  of  those  classes  do  in 
fact  share  more  largely  in  the  college  honors  and  distinctions,  and 
enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  consideration  than  the  sons  of  the  rich  and 
great.  I  venture  to  repeat,  that  nowhere  on  earth  are  men  estimated 
more  exactly  according  to  their  true  merit,  independently  of  all  con- 
siderations of  family  or  fortune,  than  at  Yale  College. 

But,  in  fact,  our  colleges  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  made  up 
of  rich  men's  sons.  Without  pretending  to  be  very  accurate,  I 
would,  for  a  general  idea,  distribute  the  students  of  Yale  College 
into  the  four  following  groups  :  The  first  quarter  may  consist  of  the 
sons  of  the  decidedly  rich,  although  this  I  believe  to  be  much  above 
their  true  proportion.  The  second  quarter  may  be  allotted  to 
the  better  half  of  the  middling  class,  who,  although  not  accounted 
rich,  are  able  without  inconvenience  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
sons'  education.  The  third  quarter  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  middling  class,  sons  of  substantial  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics, who,  nevertheless,  find  themselves  somewhat  straitened  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  sons  at  college.  The  fourth  class  may  be 
composed  of  such  as  are  decidedly  indigent,  who  work  their  way 
through  college  by  a  severe  economy  united  with  various  self-deny- 
ing expedients  for  defraying  their  expenses,  and,  in  many  cases, 
come  to  the  end  of  the  race  with  a  considerable  debt  upon  their 
shoulders.  Foreign  universities  may  abound  with  sons  of  the 
nobility,  but  to  represent  our  American  colleges  as  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  rich  is  false  in  fact. 

In  the  fourth  place,  if  we  now  follow  the  men  educated  at  our  col- 
leges into  life,  and  view  them  on  the  great  field  of  action,  it  will  not 
appear  that  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  particularly  prominent  above  the 
sons  of  the  poor.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  class,  they 
make  a  less  figure  than  either  of  the  other  quarters  into  which  we 
supposed  the  whole  to  be  distributed.  If,  by  the  aid  of  the  triennial 
catalogues  of  our  colleges,  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  who  among 
successive  college  classes  have  become  most  eminent,  I  think  thoy 
will  prove  to  be  those  who  have  come  from  the  industrial  professions, 
or  from  families  who  are  alike  removed  from  great  wealth  and  ex- 
cessive indigence,  although  there  are  occasionally  striking  exceptions 
in  both  extremes.     Or  if,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  this  com- 
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parison  by  so  imperfect  a  guide  as  the  triennial  catalogues,  we  look 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  society  itself,  and  see  who  are  actually  oc- 
cupying the  posts  of  usefulness  and  have  attained  the  highest  stations 
of  eminence  in  church  and  state,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  two  facts : 
First,  that  the  men  who  are  at  this  moment  exercising  the  greatest 
influence  in  society,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  on  the  bench  of  justice,  in  the  State  governments, 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  instructors  of  youth,  are,  in  great  pro- 
portion, such  as  have  been  trained  at  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  have,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
ascended  from  the  classes  of  society  which  lie  below  the  wealthy 
class.  What  has  made  them  what  they  are  ?  What  has  taken  them 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  born,  and  given  them  such 
ascendency  in  the  Republic  ?  What  but  these  very  colleges  and 
nniversities,  which  are  denounced  by  demagogues  and  neglected  by 
legislatures,  as  institutions  which  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich,  while  the  common  schools  only  are  deemed  worthy  of 
legislative  patronage,  as  institutions  which  confer  their  benefits  on 
the  people  at  large^-on  the  many  in  contradistinction  to  the  few. 

Nothing,  again,  is  more  unjust  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, than  to  represent  them  as  the  enemies  of  popular  instruction. 
Their  sons,  whenever  they  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  are  almost 
always  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  popular  education,  and  labor 
most  assiduously  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools ;  and  the  colleges 
themselves  have  the  highest  interest  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
popular  education,  for  it  is  from  the  more  intelligent  portions  of  the 
community  that  they  derive  both  their  funds  and  their  pupils. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  look  upon  all  the  institutions  of  learning — 
the  common-school,  the  academy,  the  normal  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity— as  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other  like  the  grand  powers 
of  nature,  and  all  as  deserving  of  the  highest  possible  aid  from  every 
enlightened  government. 


IV.  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  PRACTICABLE  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES* 

BT     r.     A.     p.     BAKXTAKD,     LL.D., 

of  llatlMmatlei  and  AMtrtmomj  in  Um  Uolranlty  of  WariHiKil. 


The  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United  Sates  is  one 
which,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
public  mind.  Within  that  period  our  college  system,  in  form  as  it 
exists,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent  and  severe  stricture ; 
and  the  question  has  been  seriously  raised,  whether  this  system  is 
not  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  higher  education,  and 
eren  whether  it  is  not  incapable,  without  a  radical  reorganization, 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  any  system  by  which  thesb 
ends  may  be  better  secured.  On  the  one  hand,  among  the  people 
themselves,  there  has  sprung  up  a  demand  for  something  more  prac- 
tical, something  which  ^  shall  specifically  fit  men  for  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  which  shall  prepare  them  to  become  at  once 
mechanics  and  farmers,  engineers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to 
enter  upon  what  are  called  the  learned  professions.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  more  limited  class  of  men  among  us,  who  have  pursued 
the  study  of  letters  or  science  far  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
multitude  pause,  have  painfully  felt,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
efforts  for  self-improvement,  the  want,  under  which  our  country 
labors,  of  those  aids  to  higher  acquisitions  and  profounder  learning 
which  they  see  so  abundantly  to  exist  in  foreign  lands.  They,  too, 
have  naturally  first  looked  to  our  colleges,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  elevate  them,  or  some  of  them,  to  the  rank  of  schools  for  men — 
schools  embracing,  within  the  range  of  their  teaching,  the  entire  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  inquirer,  in  every 
department  of  the  intellectual  field,  to  the  utmost  limit  which  dis- 
covery or  investigation  has  yet  reached. 

The  practical  men,  again,  seduced  by  the  plausibility  of  their 
leading  idea,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  those  achievements  by 
which  modern  science  has,  under  our  own  immediate  observation,  been 
recently  urging  forward,  with  a  rapidity  almost  miraculous,  the 
world's  progress  in  all  the  useful  arts,  have  declaimed  loudly  against 


*  A  p*p«r  re«d  before  Uie  American  AMoeUUon  for  the  Adraiicement  of  Education,  New 
T'irk,  Augast8],1880. 
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the  value  of  classical  learning,  and  even  demanded  its  entire  ex- 
clusion from  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction.  Scholars,  on  the 
contrary,  have  complained  that  the  attention  bestowed  upon  these 
subjects  is  already  too  small ;  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
has  a  value,  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  which  nothing  can 
adequately  replace ;  that  the  space  given  to  this  study  is  less  now 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  and  finally,  that,  to  the  opprobrium  of 
our  system  of  higher  education,  examples  of  sound  and  thorough 
classical  scholarship,  among  our  graduates,  are  beginning  to  be  the 
rarest  of  all  phenomena. 

In  the  mean  time  our  colleges,  embarrassed  by  these  opposing 
pressures,  have  yielded,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of 
studies  which  they  undertake  to  teach,  and  some  of  them  have  con- 
ceded to  their  students  the  privilege  of  selecting,  from  among  the 
number,  those  which  they  prefer  to  pursue.  The  result  has  been 
such  as  is  the  usual  fate  of  all  compromises,  and  such  as  must  in- 
variably attend  the  effort  to  accomplish  what  is  impossible.  None 
of  the  complaining  parties  are  satisfied.  The  college  still  fails  to 
furnish  the  special  and  technical  education  which  the  practical  man 
requires,  and  it  still  more  lamentably  fails  to  provide  for  that  higher 
culture  which  is  supplementary  to  mere  intellectual  training.  It  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  error  somewhere,  either  in  the  original 
and  fundamental  idea  of  the  college  itself,  or  in  the  more  recent 
modifications  of  its  plan  of  operations.  In  our  general  system  of 
education,  the  college  has  either  a  proper  and  peculiar  function  to 
fulfill,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  it  can  neither  step  aside  from  this, 
nor  rise  above  it,  without  leaving  a  space  which  must  be  occupied 
by  some  institution  designed  to  do  the  work  it  leaves  undone.  If  it 
has  not,  then  we  have  been  in  error  on  this  subject  for  two  hundred 
years. 

In  considering  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  it  is 
proper,  first,  to  observe,  that  if  our  collegiate  system  is  in  fact 
materially  defective,  there  exist  certain  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  sudden  and  sweeping  reforms.  Could  we  agree  upon 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  we  have  none  but  a  moral 
power  to  enforce  their  introduction.  No  royal  or  imperial  decree 
can  be  resorted  to,  to  control  the  operations  of  our  colleges,  or  con- 
strain their  universal  assent  to  any  material  innovations.  Truth  is, 
indeed,  powerful,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  But  truth  is  as  slow 
as  it  is  powerful,  and  the  lessons  of  history  admonish  us  that  its  tri- 
umphs are  oden  long  delayed.  Our  colleges  are  bodies  not  only  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  independent  of  any  general  controlling 
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power,  but  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  the 
authority  of  the  local  legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Though  chartered  by  legislative  enactments,  few  legislatures  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  look  into  or  direct  their  oper- 
ations ;  and,  if  all  had  done  so,  the  power  would  still  have  been 
divided  among  more  than  thirty  distinct  State  governments. 

The  arrangements  of  colleges  are  not  even,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  faculties.  They  are  subject  to  the 
management  of  Boards  of  Governors,  Overseers,  or  Trustees,  men 
usually  selected,  no  doubt,  because  of  their  presumed  fitness  fo^  their 
stations,  and  because  of  the  interest  they  are  presumed  to  take  in 
the  cause  of  education ;  but  whom  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  found 
hitherto  impossible  to  induce  to  devote  any  large  amount  of  their 
attention  to  the  institutions  under  their  care.  These  are  the  men 
whom  truth  must  reach  before  reforms,  if  they  are  desirable,  can  be 
made  certain. 

Nearly  all  our  colleges  are,  furthermore,  the  creations  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  which  divide  our  people.  They  are  re- 
garded as  important  instrumentalities,  through  which  the  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  which  distinguish  their  founders  are  to  be  maintained, 
propagated,  or  defended.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  collegiate  institutions  in  our  country,  and  which  is  daily 
adding  to  their  number.  It  is  this  which  has  secured  to  them  their 
endowments ;  and  though  we  may  regret  to  see  the  public  munificence 
thus  divided  and  scattered  among  many  feeble  institutions,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  a  few  which  it  would  suffice  to  elevate  to  the 
highest  rank-,  yet  we  must  not  forget  tbit,  in  the  absence  of  a  motive 
more  powerful  than  mere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  this 
munificence  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  withheld.  Facts 
which  have  fallen  under  my  immediate  observation  satisfy  me,  that 
this  religious  element,  mingling  itself  with  our  system  of  collegiate 
education,  is  powerful  enough  to  interpose  a  difficulty,  almost  insur- 
mountable, in  the  way  of  all  those  wise  and  liberal  projects  by  which 
it  has  been  hoped  to  secure  a  system  of  perfectly  free  education,  of 
the  highest  order,  open  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  every  State  in  the  Union  were  to  establish  for  itself 
a  college,  furnished  with  every  appliance  for  imparting  instruction, 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  officered  by  the  highest  talent  the 
country  affords,  providing,  however,  as  it  must,  against  the  intrusion 
into  such  an  institution  of  any  sectarian  bias,  it  would  fail  to  divert, 
to  any  great  extent,  from  existing  institutions,  the  patronage  which 
'  they  now  receive,  and  would  fail  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  ones 
iy>on  the  same  principle. 
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Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  college  system,  such  as  it  is, 
whether  good  or  bad,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Though  an  acknowledged  offshoot  of  a  foreign 
system,  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  among  us,  has  accommodated 
itself  to  our  circumstances,  and  has  proved  itself,  upon  the  whole,  a 
thriving  plant.  If  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  we  must 
not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  all  questions  of  reform  or  revolution, 
it  is  the  discontented  few  who  make  themselves  heard,  while  the 
contented  multitude  live  on  in  silence.  Before  any  large  changes 
can  be  introduced  into  our  present  system,  popular  opinion  is  to  be 
extensively  operated  on,  and  fully  satisfied  of  their  necessity. 

This  system,  then,  must  be  accepted  as  an  existing  reality — ^ 
reality  which  we  can  not  set  aside  or  refuse  to  recognize,  if  we 
would,  as  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  education.  It  is  strong  in 
a  pecuniary  sense.  I  suppose  that  no  less  a  sum  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars — probably  much  more — has-been  already  invested 
in  it,  and  is  interested  in  its  preservation.  It  is  strong  in  a  moral 
sense,  having  enlisted  in  its  behalf  the  convictions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens,  in  favor  of  its  substantial  value.  It  is  peculiarly 
strong,  in  its  alliance  with  the  religious  sympathies  of  our  people. 
Our  business,  then,  is  not  to  inquire,  what  we  would  do  if  we  had 
the  work  to  begin  anew,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  thing  which 
we  have  ?  If,  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  education 
which  we  desire  to  build  up,  commencing  with  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  and  ending  with  its  largest  expansion,  our  colleges  oc- 
cupy an  anomalous  position  ;  if  they  fail  to  interweave  themselves 
with  the  schools  below,  taking  the  learner  where  they  leave  him, 
and  carrying  him  forward  in  the  equable  development  of  his  mental 
powers  to  the  point  where — at  least  until  we  are  provided  with 
institutions  of  a  still  higher  character — he  must  be  left  to  educate 
himself,  we  must  endeavor  gradually  to  mould  them  into  the  shape 
we  would  have  them  assume.  And  if  we  can  not  force  them  to  ex- 
tend themselves  downward — ^as  I  believe  we  can  not — so  as  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  performance  of  the  work  which  we  call  pre- 
paratory, nor  upward,  so  as  to  do  that  work  for  which  we  have  yet 
made  no  provision  at  all,  we  must  not  regard  these  things  as  evi- 
dences of  the  defects  of  our  college  system,  but  as  proofs  that  our 
general  system  itself  is  wanting  in  completeness. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  will  be,  therefore,  entirely 
simple,  plain,  and  practical,  and  will  be  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  there  is  a  specific  function  which  the  college  ought  to  fulfill. 
This  function  is  the  systematic  development  and  discipline  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  due  proportion  and  in  a  natural  order.    And 
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the  first  question  which  we  hare  to  settle,  in  regard  to  it,  is,  obviously, 
What  course  of  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  secure  this  result  ?  Now 
much  of  the  discussion  which  has,  of  late  years,  agitated  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject,  seems  to  me  to  have  originated  in  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  proper  business  of  a  college.  If  such  dis- 
cussions had,  in  all  cases,  ended,  as  they  began,  in  words  merely, 
allusion  to  them  here  might  be  unnecessary.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  have  resulted  in 
breaking  up  the  long-established  and  time-honored  course  of  col- 
legiate instruction,  and  substituting  in  its  place  something  new  and 
materially  different.  Nor  yet  could  this  be  a  subject  of  reasonable 
complaint,  provided  that,  in  the  novel  schemes,  we  could  find  evi- 
dence of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  proper  function  of  the  college. 
But  so  far  is  this  from  having  been  the  case,  that  the  entire  argu- 
ment, by  which  these  innovations  have  been  urged  and  indicated,  has 
been  founded  on  the  tacit  assumption,  that  the  college  has  no  such 
proper  function.  It  has,  for  example,  been  maintained,  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth,  that  our  colleges  have,  in  later  years,  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  human  knowledge  ;  that  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  which  they  mainly  confine  the  student,  are  in  part  obsolete 
and  in  part  useless  ;  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  prospective 
pursuits  of  the  young  men  whom  they  undertake  to  train,  but  subject 
all  alike  to  the  same  unvarying  intellectual  regimen,  and,  in  short, 
that  they  are  far  in  arrear  of  the  demands  of  an  eminently  utilitarian 
and  practical  age.  We  have,  accordingly,  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  value  of  classical  learning  discussed,  as  if  its  only  claim  to  at- 
tention lay  in  the  directness  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  its  possessor ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
usefulness  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  brought  to  the 
same  test  by  which  we  would  judge  of  arithmetic,  surveying,  or  the 
principles  of  machinery.  How,  it  is  demanded,  will  it  help  a  man, 
in  this  stirring  world,  to  have  spent  some  of  his  best  years  in  the 
perusal  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ?  How  will  it  help  him— even 
to  communicate  with  his  fellow-men — to  have  attained  any  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  languages,  in  which  men  have  long  since 
ceased  to  communicate  ?  Or,  how  will  it  contribute  to  his  success 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  merchant,  or  as  a  divine,  that  he 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  mathematical  analysis,  or 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations  ? 

All  this  course  of  argumentation  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  on  a 
simple  petitio  principii.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  college 
course  ought  not  to  embrace,  and  was  never  intended  to  embrace, 
any  thing  which  should  not  be  capable  of  a  direct  practical  appli- 
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Nation,  in  the  business  of  life.  This  postulate  being  granted,  the  tri- 
umphant conclusions  of  the  objectors  are  at  once  legitimate  and 
unavoidable.  And  not  only  so,  but  those  who  persist  in  advocating 
the  perpetuation  of  our  present  system  of  college  education,  however 
in  other  matters  they  may  be  respectable  for  their  intelligence,  must, 
in  regard  to  this,  be  admitted  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense. 

But  no  such  postulate  can  be  received.  The  studies  condemned 
were  never  selected,  nor  is  their  selection  now  defended,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  to  form  any  necessary  and  immediate  element 
of  those  pursuits  by  which  the  learner  is,  in  after  life,  to  gain  his 
daily  bread.  They  were  selected  because  of  their  pre-eminent 
value  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  argument,  upon  a  subject  which 
has  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  and  in  which  I 
should  only  travel  over  ground  which  has  been  beaten  again  and 
again.  I  hold  it  to  be  time  that,  on  this  question,  we  should  be 
permitted  to  believe,  that  there  are  certain  principles,  too  well 
established  to  leave  room  for  further  controversy ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  explicitness,  though  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
elementary,  I  will  venture  to  recapitulate  them  here. 

1 .  Education,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  development,  dis- 
cipline, and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

2.  Intellectual  training,  which  is  that  which  for  the  moment  con- 
cerns us,  implies  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  in  a  natural 
order,  and  in  just  proportion,  upon  subjects  of  thought. 

3.  The  subjects  which  furnish  the  most  beneficial  discipline  are 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  usually,  those  which  are  most  immediately 
related  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men  in  life. 

4.  Though,  in  the  process  of  education,  we  necessarily  impart 
knowledge,  yet  the  best  education  by  no  means  implies  the  largest 
amount  of  that  knowledge  which  the  world  calls  practical. 

5.  In  arranging  a  plan  of  studies,  designed  to  furnish  a  complete 
system  of  intellectual  discipline,  the  question.  How  far  the  subjects 
selected  may  have  an  immediately  practical  value,  is  one  of  second- 
ary importance.     But, 

6.  Other  things  being  equal — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  choice  is 
between  subjects  of  similar  disciplinary  character-*— that  which 
affords  the  largest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  of  course  to  be 
preferred. 

Assuming  these  principles  to  be  true,  I  say  then  that  the  business 
of  our  colleges  is  to  educate,  and  not  to  inform.  And  no  argument, 
which  goes  to  decry  the  freedom  with  which  they  employ  mathe- 
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matical  or  classical  studies,  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline,  on 
ihe  score  that  these  subjects  are  less  practical  in  their  nature  than 
something  else  might  be,  is  valid,  until  it  shall  have  been  shown — a 
thing  which  has  never  yet  been  done — ^that  this  something  else  has 
an  equal  educational  value  with  the  studies  so  denounced.  I  am 
not  prepared,  therefore,  to  assent  to  the  judiciousness  of  any  of 
those  proposed  changes  of  our  present  plan  of  college  education,  by 
which  the  amount  either  of  classical  or  of  mathematical  study,  now 
exacted,  shall  be  materially  diminished.  And,  entertaining  these 
opinions,  I  am  equally  unprepared  to  admit  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing the  curriculum  of  study,  or  even  of  introducing  parallel  courses 
of  study,  if  these  courses  are  to  run  through  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  now  devoted  to  college  education. 

The  necessity  of  a  curriculum  is  one  which  grows  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things.  Experience  has  shown,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
faithful  labor,  expended  in  due  proportion,  under  the  direction  of 
minds  already  proficient,  upon  a  suitable  variety  of  subjects  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  properly  selected,  is  sufficient  so  far  to  accomplish 
the  main  ends  of  education,  that  the  student  may  be  safely  aflerward 
abandoned  to  his  own  guidance.  But  this  due  proportionment,  this 
suitable  varying  of  subjects,  can  not  with  propriety  be  lefl  to  the 
arrangement  of  chance.  These  things  must  be  matters  of  previous 
regulation  and  adjustment ;  and  this  regulation  and  adjustment,  how- 
ever they  may  be  made,  must  end  in  the  creation  of  a  curriculum 
of  study.  Another  consideration  conspires  to  the  same  result.  If 
education  is  to  have  any  system,  if  the  Degree,  which  is  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  highest  education  for  which  our  system  provides,  is  to 
have  any  definite  meaning,  and  is  to  be  an  evidence  that  he  who 
receives  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  mental  training  comparable  k) 
that  of  any  other  graduate,  then  there  must  be  some  standard  of 
comparison  to  which  all  may  be  brought,  and  by  which  their  fitness 
for  graduation  may  be  tested.  Such  a  standard  is  found  in  the  cur- 
riculum, either  when,  as  in  the  English  universities,  it  serves  to 
guide  the  final  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  or 
when,  as  in  most  American  colleges,  a  record  is  preserved  of  the 
daily  performances  of  every  student,  upon  each  subject  which  it  em- 
braces, for  use  at  the  termination  of  the  course. 

A  curriculum  being,  therefore,  an  evident  necessity,  it  is  next  in 
order,  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  constructed. 
These  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

1 .  The  curriculum  should  embrace  the  number  and  variety  of 
studies  properly  disciplinary,  and  the  amount  of  each,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  an  adequately  thorough  intellectual  training.     In  the 
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choice  of  these,  the  question,  How  far  they  are  practical,  is  to  be 
made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  objects  of  education. 

2.  It  should  not  embrace  a  greater  amount  than  can  be  well  and 
completely  mastered,  within  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is 
spread. 

3.  The  foregoing  condition  being  fulfilled,  it  may  embrace  other 
studies,  chosen  simply  because  of  their  value  as  subjects  of  knowl- 
edge. 

If,  therefore,  our  course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  term  of  years,  and  if  the  space  of  time  allotted 
to  it  is  to  be  no  more  than  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  of  a  thorough 
intellectual  training,  we  are  evidently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
nying the  propriety  of  selecting  any  studies,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
course,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  practical. 

Let  it  here  be  observed,  that  I  am  employing  the  word  practical, 
in  this  place,  in  that  entirely  utilitarian  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
80  much  used  in  public  strictures  upon  the  American  college  sys- 
tem. But  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 
withhold  this  epithet,  when  understood  in  its  largest  and  most  lib- 
eral sense,  from  any  of  the  studies  which  we  require  our  students 
to  pursue,  however  little  afiinity  they  may  seem  to  have  to  those 
occupations  in  which  the  same  young  men  are  to  oecome  immersed, 
so  soon  as  the  period  of  their  college  education  is  past.  Nothing 
can  possess  a  higher  practical  value,  to  any  man,  than  that  which 
makes  him  a  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  which  gives 
him  habits  of  clear,  systematic,  and  independent  thought ;  which 
sharpens  his  penetration,  invigorates  his  powers  of  reasoning, 
teaches  him  to  analyze,  chastens  and  refines  his  taste,  subdues  to 
method  his  insubordinate  imagination,  and  confers  upon  him  the 
priceless  gift  of  lucid  and  forcible  utterance.  Considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  studies  of  the  college  course,  however  abstract, 
barren,  or  profitless  they  may  appear,  to  a  superficial  observer,  pos- 
sess a  practical  value  of  the  very  highest  and  most  inestimable  char- 
acter, since  their  beneficial  eflfects  are  spread  out  over  the  entire 
life,  and  are  daily  manifest  in  every  variety  of  circumstances  by 
which  men  are  surrounded.  If  we  compare  the  success  in  life  of 
the  few — for  it  is  but  a  few  after  all — who  have  early  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  training  which  our  colleges  afiford — the  average 
eminence  which  they  attain,  in  their  respective  professions  and  pur- 
suits, the  labors  by  which  they  command  the  attention  of  mankind, 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  researches  in  which  they  engage,  the 
boldness  and  success  with  which  they  push  inquiry  into  the  regions 
of  the  unknown,  the  controlling  influence  which  they  often  exert  in 
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public  affairs,  and  all  those  various  modes  in  which  a  cultivated 
mind  displays  its  superiority  over  matter  and  over  other  minds — if 
we  compare  these  things  with  the  degree  to  which  the  same  things 
are,  upon  the  whole,  true  of  those  who  in  youth  have  been  denied 
similar  advantages,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  observed  re- 
sults, in  the  main,  to  that  early  mental  discipline  which  is  furnished 
by  these  very  studies,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  denounced 
as  wanting  in  practical  value.  Nor  will  it  be  any  reply  to  this,  to 
point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those,  for  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them, 
whose  college  education  has  failed  to  lift  them  above  a  respectable 
mediocrity  of  standing  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  those  more  remarkable 
individuals  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
of  their  early  education.  If  nature  has  made  men  essentially  small, 
no  education  can  render  them  great ;  or  if  gifted  youths  choose  to 
neglect  their  early  advantages,  or  to  idle  away  their  subsequent 
lives,  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  or  their  indolence,  must  rest 
upon  them.  To  use  again  the  names  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  and 
Watt,  and  Hugh  Miller,  as  arguments  to  depreciate  the  value  of  col- 
legiate education,  is  no  more  to  the  purpose  than  it  would  be  to  de- 
claim against  common  schools,  because  some  persons  have  taught 
themselves  to  read.  The  true  form  in  which  to  place  the  argument 
is  this  :  If  these %en  have  done  so  much  without  education,  what 
might  they  not  have  done  with  it ! 

The  question  then  arises.  How  far  it  is  true  that  the  curriculum 
of  study,  in  our  American  colleges,  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
according  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  it  should  be  formed. 
I  speak  of  our  colleges  in  general,  as  if  they  prescribed  to  them- 
selves, in  all  cases,  the  same  invariable  programme  ;  and  this  is  so 
far  a  fact  as  to  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  specifying  any  minor 
differences  which  may  exist  among  them.  It  is,  in  ihe  first  place, 
true,  that  when  we  compare  the  list  of  college  studies,  as  we  find  it 
to-day,  with  what  it  was  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  we  observe 
it  to  have  been,  in  the  mean  time,  very  greatly  extended.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  are  in 
all,  or  even  in  most  cases,  of  that  class  of  studies  which  may  be 
properly  called  disciplinary.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
those  branches  of  Physical  Science,  or  of  Natural  History,  which 
have  received,  in  these  later  years,  so  large  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  a  much  more  considerable 
space  is  at  present  given  to  modern  languages  than  was  formerly 
allowed  ;  and  that  Civil  Engineering,  a  purely  practical  science,  has 
come  in  for  a  material  share  of  attention.  Considered  in  a  merely 
educational  point  of  view,  the  additions  must  bo  pronounced  to  be 
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uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  while  no  one  can 
deny  the  great  value  of  the  knowledge  which  they  embrace,  we  can 
not  regard  the  proposition,  to  discard  them  entirely,  with  unqualified 
favor.  They  happen,  moreover,  to  be  the  subjects  most  favorite 
with  those,  among  the  people,  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the  exist- 
ing course  of  study  ;  and  were  we  to  abolish  them,  we  should  excite 
a  still  more  emphatic  expression  of  disapprobation. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  so  large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  work ;  and  the  ques- 
tion will  unavoidably  arise.  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  time  can  have 
been  usefully  employed  half  a  century  ago,  if  at  present  we  find  it 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  so  much  more  ?  And  if  it  was 
80  then,  do  we  not  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  imagine,  that  we  do  in 
fact  accomplish  what  we  propose  to  ourselves  now ;  and  have  we  not 
barely  increased  the  surface  over  which  we  skim,  without  any  longer 
penetrating  to  an  equal  depth  ?  If  this  is  true,  and  that  it  is  so,  we 
have  the  publicly  expressed  convictions  of  many  of  our  most  emi- 
nent educators,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  self-evident  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, that  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  in  some  manner 
modified,  without  further  delay  ? 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  modern  additions,  to  the  course  of 
study,  are  mainly  valuable,  as  they  contribute  to  the  amount  of  the 
student's  knowledge,  and  not  especially  so,  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  If  the  course  is  to  be  reduced,  and  if  in  this  reduction 
these  studies  are  to  be  retained  to  the  present  extent,  or  if,  as  is 
sometimes  demanded,  they  are  to  be  even  more  widely  expanded, 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  properly  educational  feature  of  the 
system  will  disappear,  and  we  shall  convert  our  colleges  into  insti- 
tutions for  pure  instruction.  This  will  be  to  abrogate  our  system 
of  higher  education  altogether.  If,  again,  we  efiect  the  reduction 
by  throwing  out  these  subjects,  to  which  popular  opinion  has  at- 
tached so  high  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  so  just  a  value,  then  we 
must  deny,  to  the  generality  of  our  youth,  the  only  opportunity  which 
seems  at  present  to  be  open  to  them,  to  acquire  a  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  have  become  indispensable  to  every  well-in- 
formed man.  The  subject  appears  thus  to  be  beset  with  difficulties 
upon  every  side. 

Two  expedients  appear  to  present  themselves,  through  which  to 
obtain  relief.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  lengthen  the  period 
allotted  to  college  education,  extending  the  course  of  study  over  a 
larger  number  of  years,  definite  or  indefinite.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  later  years  may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  providing 
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the  furniture  of  the  mind,  while  the  earlier  may  he  mainly  devoted 
to  the  development  and  discipline  of  its  faculties.     That  we  shall 
meet  with  ohjection,  on  the  score  of  the  increased  expense  which 
will  thus  attend  the  education  of  a  youth,  is  a  thing  to  be  naturally 
expected ;  yet  I  do  not  see,  that  this  objection   is  entitled  to  any 
very  serious  consideration,  when  weighed  against  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  furnishing  at  all  the  education  demanded,  upon  any 
more  favorable  conditions.     Of  the  many  subjects  which  we  now 
undertake  to  teach,  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  few  are  taught  more  in 
pretense  than  in  fact.     And  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that,  in  order  to  do  even  so  much,  we  have  greatly  detracted 
from  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  absolutely  indispensable  dis- 
ciplinary  studies,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  Geometry  and  its  appli- 
cations, Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  were  once  taught,  in  the 
same  institutions.     If  the  impatient  public  were  to  demand,  that  we 
should  reduce  our  course  to  three  years,  because  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  the  patrons  of  colleges,  that  would  afford  us  no  justification  for 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  demand.     It  is  our  business,  not  to 
try  to  control,  but  rather  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  human  mind ;  and  we  can  no  more  crowd  a  definite 
amount  of  instruction  into  a  space  too  small  to  hold  it,  than  we  can 
force  a  quart  of  matter  into  a  pint  cup. 

But  secondly,  we  may  endeavor  by  degrees — for  a  change  of  this 
kind  must  be  gradual — to  increase  the  exactions  required  for  ad- 
mission into  the  lowest  class,  until,  after  a  time,  we  shall  have 
forced  the  preparatory  schools  to  do  the  entire  amount  of  work  now 
accomplished  in  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  first  and  second  years. 
This  suggestion  may  possibly  find  more  immediate  favor  than  the 
preceding,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  long  been  a  fixed  policy,  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  to  pursue  a  course  tending  in  this  very  direc- 
tion. The  progress  thus  far  made  has,  however,  been  slow — slower 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require,  and  slower  than  even  the 
most  cautious  prudence  demands.  A  certain  timidity  has  seemed 
to  control  the  better  judgments  of  those  who  feel  most  sensibly  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  relief  from  present  embarrassments,  grow- 
ing possibly  out  of  the  apprehension — which  is  doubtless  to  some 
degree  well  founded — that,  unless  the  movement  should  be  simul- 
taneous and  general,  it  would  result  in  loss  of  patronage  to  the 
institution  which  should  take  too  decidedly  the  lead.  This  danger 
might  be  obviated  by  a  common  understanding,  entered  into  by  the 
managers  of  dijQTerent  institutions,  determining  definitely  the  steps 
by  which  the  desired  change  should  be  eflfected.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  expedient  I  here  propose  would  be  much 
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more  easily  reducible  to  practice,  in  those  parts  of  our  country,  in 
which  there  exist  permanent  preparatory  schools,  of  a   superior 
grade,  than  in  those  large  portions  of  the  West  and  South,  where 
such  schools  are  for  the  most  part  temporary,  and  are  too  often  in 
the  hands  of  instructors  incompetent  to  the  task  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  them.     In  England,  a  great  part  of  the  purely 
disciplinary  study  is  accomplished  in  such  schools,  as  those  of  Eton, 
and  Harrow,  and  Rugby  ;  and  were  not  this  true,  it  is  very  question- 
able, how  far  the  university  system,  as  it  has  been  in  past  years  car- 
ried out  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  could  supply  the  defect.     In 
Germany,  the  same  work  is  done  in  the  gj'mnasia,  which  rank,  in 
most  important  particulars,  as  high  as  our  colleges,  and  in  some  even 
higher.     If  we  are  ever  in  this  country  to  have  universities,  ap- 
proaching in  plan,  to  those  of  the  latter  country — at  least,  if  our  col- 
leges, or  any  of  them,  are  ever  to  be  elevated  to  any  thing  like  such 
a  rank — it  can  only  be  by  ceasing,  in  great  measure,  to  be  what 
they  are,  schools  for  intellectual  training ;   and  this  can  only  be 
possible  when  they  shall,  by  pursuing  some  such  course  as  I  have 
suggested,  have  forced  into  existence  a  lower  order  of  schools,  capa- 
ble of  doing  very  much  of  their  present  work  for  them.     Whether 
this  will  ever  be,  or  whether  it  is  desirable  that,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  transformation  implied,  it  should  be,  are  questions  which  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  answer.     That  a  change  can  be  carried  bene- 
ficially to  the  extent  I  have  proposed,  I  am,  however,  fully  per- 
suaded. 

In  connection  with  such  a  change,  or  even  in  fact  without  it,  it 
seems  to  me  important,  that  the  rules  which  determine  the  age,  at 
which  youth  are  admissible  to  our  colleges,  should  undergo  revision. 
Most  of  our  colleges  receive  candidates  for  admission  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen.  In  some  few,  the  mmimum  age  is  as  high  as  six- 
teen ;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  odght  never  to  be  lower.  Much 
of  the  disheartening  difficulty,  which  is  incurred  by  the  youthful  stu- 
dent, in  some  parts  of  his  collegiate  course,  is  unquestionably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  immaturity  of  mind  which  he  brings  to  its  encounter. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  so  easy,  and  the  evil  itself  has  so  often 
presented  itself  to  many  thoughtful  minds,  that  I  limit  myself  to  this 
bare  allusion  to  the  subject. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Y.  HISTORY  AND .  SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATIOK  IN  UPPER 

CANADA* 


BT    J.    OEOROE    HODGIXrS, 
Dipiity  SoperinteDdani  of  Schools  in  Upptr  Oantda. 


The  political  union  of  the  Canadas,  in  1 840,  did  not  include  an 
educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  They  hare  ever 
been  two  distinct  educational  provinces.  Their  populations  have 
also  been  dissimilar  in  race  and  language,  and  their  educational 
policy  and  success  equally  varied.  I  will,  therefore,  for  obvious 
reasons,  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  history  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Upper  Canada. 

The  earliest  references  to  education,  in  Upper  Canada,  describe 
it  as  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  but  scantily  diffused  throughout 
the  country;  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  remoteness  of  the  new  settlements.  Even  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  opening  of  the  winter  school  in  a  set- 
tlement was  a  matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  a  subject  of 
neighborhood  gossip  and  speculation  for  months  before. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  and  but 
thirteen  years  after  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the  then  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America,  stating  the  deficiency  of  all 
means  of  instruction,  and  requesting  his  Lordship  to  establish  a 
school  at  some  central  place,  such  as  Kingston — opposite  Cape 
Vincent — which  was  then  the  principal  town  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  compliance  with  this  request.  Lord  Dorchester  gave  directions 
to  the  Surveyors-General  to  set  apart  eligible  portions  of  land  for 
the  endowment  of  schools  in  all  the  new  townships. t  These  lands, 
however,  remained  unproductive,  and  before  any  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  this  solicitude  of  the  Governor-General,  Canada  was 


*  This  article  is  the  body  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Edncation,  New  York,  Aus^ost,  1855.  A  few  introductory  paragraphs,  in  which  the 
■nthor  eloquently  sketches  the  oomparalive  progress  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  in  the  canse  of  popular  education,  are  necesaarily  omitted  for  the  want 
of  room.    The  paper  will  appear  entire  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  above  named. 

t  Hawkins*  Annals  Colonial  Church,  p.  181.  By  a  singular  historical  coincidence,  it  appears 
that  in  the  same  year,  1769,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  setting  apart  two 
lota  in  each  township  for  goepel  and  school  parpoiei. 
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divided,  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  into  two  distinct  Prov- 
inces. 

In  1796,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
1797,  agreed  upon  a  memorial  to  that  monarch,  so  celebrated  in 
American  history,  George  the  Third,  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  Grammar  School  for  each  district,  and  an  University 
for  the  whole  Province.  To  the  address  a  favQrable  answer  was 
returned,  and  the  Governor  and  chief  civil  officers  were  requested 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  They  did  so,  and  recommended 
a  grant  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  District  Grammar  School  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  into 
which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  an  University  at  some 
future  time. 

Then  was  first  developed,  in  Upper  Canada,  that  noble  policy, 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  present  century,  of  a  nation  solemnly  set- 
ting apart  forever  a  portion  of  its  rich  domains,  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  popular  education  exclusively.  Such  an  act  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  touching  solicitude  of  the  early  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  setting  apart  the  toll  of  a  mill  and  the  rent  of  a 
ferry,  for  the  support  of  the  infant  University  of  Harvard  College. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  that  even  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
would  only  barely  endow  one  Grammar  School,  land  being  then 
only  worth  twenty  cents  an  acre.  The  scheme  had,  therefore,  to 
be  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Kingston 
determined  upon  establishing  a  superior  Grammar  School  in  their 
town,  and  they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  then  Governor,  to  whom 
the  establishment  of  a  school  was  an  event  of  even  greater  public 
concern  than  the  foundation  of  a  College  would  be  now,  that  if  they 
would  provide  a  teacher,  he  would  provide  a  suitable  salary.  The 
result  was  that  Mr. — now  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop — Strachan 
was  selected  as  the  first  Grammar  Schoolmaster  in  Upper  Canada. 
For  several  years,  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was  the  only  one  of  any 
reputation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  it  were  educated  some  of  those 
who  now  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the  Province. 

The  first  legislative  enactment,  relating  to  education,  was  not 
passed,  however,  until  1807,  and  although  that  act  must  ever  be  fa- 
mous in  Upper  Canada,  as  perpetrating  an  educational  anachronism, 
in  establishing  Grammar  or  High  Schools,  without  making  any  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  Common  Schools,  still  it  did  good  service, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  about 
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two  years  since.  In  that  year — 1807 — a  law  was  passed,  estab* 
lishing  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  granting 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  although  additional  grants  have  since  been  made  to 
the  Grammar  Schools,  the  first  educational  grant  ever  made  in  Up- 
per Canada — even  to  the  very  penny — is  still  continued  to  each  of 
these  schools.  And  although  there  are  now  upward  of  eighty 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  Province,  yet  it  is  to  the  original  or  senior 
County  Grammar  Schools  alone — of  which  there  are  twenty-eight-— 
that  the  special  grant  made  in  1807  is  continued.  So  much  for 
maintaining  public  faith  with  old  and  valued  servants. 

In  1816 — nine  years  afler  the  Grammar  Schools  were  established 
— our  educational  anachronism  was  removed,  and  legislative  provis- 
ion was  first  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  The  large  sum,  in  that  day,  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  was  annually  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  most  simple  and  primitive  manner  the  people  were  authorized 
"  to  meet  together"  in  any  town,  village,  or  township,  and  simply 
**  to  make  arrangements  for  Common  Schools  in  such  town,  village, 
or  township,''  and  secure  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty  pu- 
pils. It  also  authorized  that  '*  three  fit  and  discreet  persons"  be 
chosen  trustees,  who  should  **  examine  into  the  moral  character  and 
capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a  teacher,"  and  appoint 
him.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  own  school,  and  select  text-books,  subject  to  a  District  Board 
of  Education,  to  whom  they  were  required  to  report.  The  provin- 
cial allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  balance  of  salary  to  be  made  up  by  subscription.  No 
rate-bills  or  assessments  were,  however,  authorized.  This  law  was 
considered  only  as  an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to 
four  years. 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  was  sown  the  seed  of  intellectual 
life  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though  unproductive  for  a  time,  and 
even  nearly  uprooted  by  chilling  frosts  or  wild  popular  commotions, 
has,  by  renewed  care  and  culture,  developed  itself  in  her  three 
thousand  schools,  and  her  half  a  million  of  self-irtposed  taxation  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  it  was.  obvious  that  the  law  of 
1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results,  or  men  of  narrower  minds 
controlled  our  public  affairs,  for,  in  1820,  another  act  was  passed,  re- 
ducing the  legislative  grant  from  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  teacher's  allowance  from  one 
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hundred  dollars  to  fifly  dollars.  And  although,  in  1819,  provision 
was  made  for  an  additional  Grammar  School,  and  for  educating  ten 
pupils  of  the  Common  Schools,  free  of  charge,  at  each  of  the  nine 
Grammar  Schools  already  established,  yet  the  provincial  allowance 
to  teachers  of  Grammar  Schools  was  also  reduced  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  unless  their  pupils  exceeded  ten  in  number. 

Thus  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the  cur- 
rent, that  tide  which,  in  other  lands,  is  regarded  as  the  nation's  life- 
blood  ;  and  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that  state  of  living  death 
by  which  Upper  Canada,  in  the  significant  and  popular  metaphor  of 
the  day,  was  likened  to  a  "  girdled  tree,"  destitute  alike  of  life,  of 
beauty,  and  of  stately  growth. 

In  1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Governor,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  England  to  establish  a  Board  of  Education,  for  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  the  management 
of  the  University  and  School  lands  throughout  the  Province.  This 
Board  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  some  of  the  school  lands 
for  the  more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  Lands.  The  plan,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Home  Government,  was  carried  into  effect 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

In  1824,  the  first  attempts  toward  providing  the  public  with  gen- 
eral reading  books,  in  connection  with  the  Common  and  Sunday 
Schools,  were  made.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  annually 
appropriated  for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  '*  books  and  tracts,  designed  to  afford  moral  and  religious 
instruction."  These  books  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Province.  Thus  were  presented  the  dim  outlines  ol  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  which,  it  was  clear,  the  necessities  of 
the  country  required,  but  which,  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system- 
atic supervisor,  were  gradually  permitted  to  fade  away,  without 
leaving  an  impress  behind,  while  the  legislative  enactments  them- 
selves were  suffered  to  become  obsolete  and  to  be  disregarded. 

In  these  fitful  efforts  may  be  traced  the  noble  instincts  of  the 
Province,  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladium  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  which  the  apathy  or  selfishness  of  her  sons 
alone  prevented  her  from  acquiring.  We  honor  her  even  in  her 
failures,  while  we  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  her  history — that  to 
intrust  the  cause  of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife,  or  to 
the  guidance  of  self-interested  or  aimless  counsels,  is  to  doom  it  to 
shipwreck  and  destruction. 

In  1836  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  dying 
spirit  of  education  in  the  Province,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
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by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  public  instruction, 
in  operation  in  other  countries,  and  to  report  the  result.  Dr. 
Charles  Duncombe,  the  gentleman  deputed  to  perform  this  labor, 
visited  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his 
investigations  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  report,  accompanied  with 
an  ample  corroborative  appendix  and  a  voluminous  bill,  drailed  with 
great  care. 

As  a  matter  of  history  and  curiosity,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Duncombe's  Report,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  the  American  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
1836.  Dr.  Duncombe  was  an  active,  intelligent  man,  and  from  his 
personal  history  must  be  considered  an  impartial  witness  in  regard 
to  American  institutions.     He  says — page  1 1  : 

In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  much  time  and  expense  to  the  promo; 
lion  0^  literature,  they  are  equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education 
with  ourselves.  And  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  impart  the  improve- 
ments made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  their  numerous  at- 
tempts at  systematizing  these  modem  modes  of  education,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  future  perfect  system  of  education,  adapted  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  advance  of  us,  in  thdr  Common 
School  system,  yet,  after  all,  their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon 
bad  or  imperfect  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  instruction  in 
the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beacon  light,  no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide 
them,  more  than  we  have,  upon  the  subject  of  Common  Schools. 

In  another  place  he  adds : 

The  United  States  have,  according  to  their  public  documents,  about  ei|^ty 
thousand  Common  School  teachers,  but  very  few  of  whom  have  made  any  prepa- 
ration for  their  duties ;  the  most  of  them  accidentally  assume  their  office  as  a 
temporary  employment. 

That  our  own  system  of  public  instruction  was  equally  inefficient 
was  fully  admitted  ;  and  Dr.  Duncombe  has  recorded  the  historical 
fact,  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  labors,  however,  of  Dr.  Duncombe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results.  The  eventful  crisil  of  1837,  by  which  our  polit- 
ical horizon  was  overcast  and  we  were  plunged  into  civil  war,  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  anxiously 
entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  our  Common  School  system. 

In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult  had  passed  away,  and  two 
years  after,  in  happier  times  and  under  better  auspices,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  funds. 

Thus  was  reached  the  great  turning-point  in  our  somewhat  check- 
ered educational  history  ;  and  although  the  effort  was  long  and 
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painful,  'the  point,  once  gained,  has  never  been  abandoned.  No 
more  hesitation,  no  more  uncertainty  has  marked  our  course  ;  and 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  great  future  before  us,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity  as  a  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  again  neglect  an  interest  so  vital,  and  so  important  to  our 
very  existence,  as  an  intelligent  community. 

From  1841  to  1844,  little  was  done  but  simply  to  discover  our 
original  foundations,  and  to  trace  out,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
the  former  proportions  and  outlines  of  the  system. 

In  1844,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  appointed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  present  Head  of  the  Department,  a  Canadian 
himself,  and  fully  conversant  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  his 
native  country;  he  combined  rare  administrative  abilities  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  intellectual  vigor.  Ardently  devoted  to  the 
•advancement  of  the  Province,  he  speedily  set  himself  to  reconstruct, 
upon  a  broader  and  more  lasting  foundation,  our  entire  system  of 
public  instruction.  As  a  preHminary  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  *'  Report  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementary  Instruction  in  Upper  Canada."  This  valuable  and 
comprehensive  Report  sketches  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand  the 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  now  in  successful  operation  among 
us — one  which  is  invariably  referred  to  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
by  our  own  people,  and  with  admiration  and  delight  by  strangers. 

We  now  turn  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  chief  outlines  of  the  system  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
countries,  but  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  Canadian. 

It  comprises  the  three  chief  classes  of  public  educational  institu- 
tions— the  Common  School,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Univer- 
sity proper — the  two  former  being  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Department,  the  latter  being  distinct  and  independent. 

We  are  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  New  York  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  'our  schools  ;  t^  Massachusetts  for  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  supported  ;  to  Ireland  for  the  best  series  of  common 
school  books  extant ;  and  to  Germany  for  our  system  of  Normal 
School  training.  All,  however,  are  so  blended  and  modified,  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  they  are  no  longer  exotics, 
but  "  racy  of  the  soil." 

The  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  being  more  completely 
developed  than  any  other  in  the  world,  the  local  machinery  of  our 
Common  School  system  forms  an  admirable  counterpart  to  them,  in 
its  fullness  of  outline  and  detail. 
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Each  city,  town,  township,  and  village  has  its  own  municipal 
counciF;  while  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school  section  has 
equally  its  own  independent  school  organization ;  each  possessed 
of  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is  supreme  in  civic  aflairs, 
while  the  other  is  not  less  so  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools.  The  one  accepts,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  the  Leg- 
islative School  Grant,  and  imposes  an  assessment,  equivalent  to 
the  amount  granted,  while  the  other  imposes  any  additional  assess- 
ment required,  and  controls  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school 
moneys,  establishes  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  interests  of 
the  schoob. 

In  Upper  Canada,  we  have  forty-two  counties,  five  cities,  twenty- 
two  towns,  sixteen  villages,  and  four  hundred  townships,  or  about 
five  hundred  municipalities.  We  have  also  the  same  number  of 
city,  town,  and  village  school  corporations,  together  with  thre» 
thousand  three  hundred  school  corporations  in  the  rural  school  sec- 
tions, and  seventy  Grammar  School  Boards.  The  schools  are  in- 
spected at  least  twice  a  year  by  Local  Superintendents,  appointed 
by  the  county  councils  ;  or,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  by  the 
boards  of  trustees.  The  Inspectors  of  Grammar  Schools  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  central  provincial  authority.  Each  Local  Superin- 
tendent is  required  to  deliver  a  school  lecture  at  least  once  a  year, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Besides,  in  addition  to  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
specially  named,  each  clergyman  or  minister,  of  the  different  reli- 
gious persuasions  in  the  country,  is  ofiicially  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  aid  with  his  counsel  and  advice  in  promoting  the  great 
objects  of  education. 

In  each  county  there  is  also  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  composed  of  Local  Super- 
intendents and  of  the  Trustees  of  county  Grammar  Schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
— both  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Council  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  Normal  and  Model  School — an  institution  established  in 
Toronto,  in  1847,  for  the  education  and  training  of  Common  School 
teachers.  The  Council  also  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  schools, 
the  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Common  and  Grammar 
Schools,  the  examination  of  Common  School  teachers,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  his  name  indicates,  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  appointed  to  administer  the  public  schcwl 
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system.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports  relating  to  the 
schools,  etc. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Upper  Canada.  In  two  or  three  particulars  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  any  system  in  the  United  States ;  it  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail. 

1.  Its  Chief  Executive  is  a  non-political  and  permanent  officer. 
The  success  and  efficiency  of  the  system  is  never  systematically 
risked  at  the  polls  or  ballot  box,  "  where  sound  judgment  and 
thoughtful  counsels  do  not  always  preside ;  although  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  administer  the  system  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
understood  wishes  of  the  people."  In  fact,  with  the  truest  appreci- 
'ation  of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  a  system  of  Christian 
and  national  education,  designed  to  affect  every  grade  of  society  alike, 
the  Legislature  have  never  yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a 
symbol  of  strife,  pr  to  be  the  subject  of  partisan  warfare.  So  noble 
an  instinct  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  be  per- 
manently recorded  to  their  honor. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  system  is  founded  having  been 
more  than  once  affirmed  and  sustained  by  the  electors  of  the  Prov- 
ince, it  has  not  been  considered  sound  policy,  to  subject  so  vital  an 
interest  and  so  sacred  a  cause  to  the  caprice  of  the  ever-varying 
current  of  political  strife,  unless  its  very  existence  were  imperiled 
by  rude  and  unpatriotic  hands.     Besides,  all  history  has  shown  that 
no  great  public  concern,  involving  the   highest  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion, and  beset  with  difficulties  requiring  patient  and  delicate  treat- 
ment, can  ever  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  where  the  master 
mind  directing  it  is  liable  to  change  at  every  adverse  breath  of  pub- 
lic opinion.     The  renowned  Michael  Angelo  alone  perfected  the 
colossal  proportions  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  alone  sketched  the  noble  structure  of  St.  PauPs.     Even  in 
the  political'  history  of  the  United  States,  the  great  principle  here 
stated  receives  a  striking  illustration.     The  founders  of  the  federal 
constitution,  knowing  that  the  spirit  of  their  own  heroic  times  could 
not  always  remain,  to  guard  their  national  liberties,  chose  out  their 
wisest  master  builders ;  and  when  the  edifice  was  reared,  they  en- 
acted that  their  own  impress  should  remain  upon  it  forever,  or  be 
changed  only  by  the  two-thirds  vote  of  a  mighty  nation.     It  is  true 
that  the  permanent  efficiency  of  our  educational  system  is  not  held 
to  be  of  so  much  importance,  as  is  the  preservation  of  our  politi- 
cal liberties  ;  but  how  little  is  it  practically  considered,  that  to  that 
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efficiency  alone,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  are  we  in- 
debtec]^  under  Providence,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  we  enjoy  ! 

As  a  people,  we  have  held  that,  after  certain  great  principles  have 
been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  national  policy  to  intrust  to  some 
enlightened  and  responsible  person,  within  certain  restrictions,  the 
important  duty  of  perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  active 
operation  a  system  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  not 
built  up  in  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  *•  Eternal  City"  on  the  seven 
hills.  And  the  history  of  our  present  educational  structure  confirms 
this  truth  ;  for  with  all  the  continuous  aid  which  the  Legislature  has 
been  able  to  give,  and  the  public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  has 
taken  ten  years,  under  one  guiding  hand,  to  bring  our  system  of 
public  instruction  through  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 

The  system  is  now  young  and  vigorous,  and  endowed  with  capa- 
bilities and  resources  which  are  rarely  combined  in  any  other  state- 
system  of  education ;  but  had  we  adopted  the  course  pursued  else- 
where, we  feel  that  we  should  have  been  dooming  ourselves  to  con- 
tinued educational  infancy  ;  and  our  schools  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,  without  the  guidance  of 
that  settled,  and  permanent  policy  which  alone  can  develop  and  ma- 
ture a  great  and  noble  system. 

2.  Our  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entire  voluntary 
character  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  a  penny  of  tax 
is  imposed  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  nor  is  the  law 
compulsory  upon  a  single  municipality  of  the  Province.  It  simply 
offers  public  aid  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from 
local  sources,  and  that  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant  be  com- 
plied with.  Thus  every  county  of  the  Province  is  left  to  exercise 
its  own  discretion,  as  to  whether  it  will  accept  the  terms  oflTered  by 
the  Legislature,  or  not.  With  a  singular  unanimity,  every  county 
of  the  Province  has  accepted  those  terms,  and  but  two  minor  muni- 
cipalities have  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches  to  such  a 
step,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant,  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
ceived. The  question,  then,  of  free  schools,  or  of  no  schools,  is 
left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of 
the  people  themselves.  They  then  feel  that  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  question  rests  with  them,  and  they  have  the  sole  au- 
thority to  decide  it.  Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  is  pre- 
served, while  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  true  friend 
of  local  self-government  and  popular  enlightenment. 

3.  Our  third  essential  difierence  will  be  found  in  the  following 
extract  from  our  school  law  :  *'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  foreign 
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books  in  the  English  branches  of  education  shall  be  used  in  any 
Model  or  Common  School,  without  the  express  permission*  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction."  This  effectually  relieves  our  sys- 
tem of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools,  and 
which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classification  impossible. 

It  is  certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should  such  power  be  re- 
served to  the  state ;  but,  like  some  of  those  invaluable  safeguards, 
which  must  be  thrown  around  even  the  most  equitable  and  evenly 
balanced  systems  of  government,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  impose  this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes, 
or  mere  caprice,  which  governed  parties  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.    Besides,  although  it  was  admitted,  that  isolated  text-books 
might  be   found,  possessed  of  many  excellencies,  still,  even  such 
books,  constructed  as  tl^ey  were  without  any  connection  or  uniformity 
of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances,  rather  than  helps,  in 
the  process  of  instruction,  as  the  intermediate  steps,  or  links  of  a 
complete  series,  were  entirely  wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied. 
The  question  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  simple  one.  Whether  we 
should  have  an  uniform  series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to 
unity  of  purpose,  and  leading,  in  complete  and  easy  steps,  from  the 
mere  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
or  whether  we  should  be  condemned  to  gather  instruction  from  a 
confused  variety  of  doubtful  books,  in  each  of  which  the   same 
ground  might  have  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  all  compiled  without 
a  plan,  or  without  the  slightest  conhection,  the  one  with  the  other  ? 
The  wiser  course  was  therefore  adopted,  and  an  uniform  series  of 
text-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  system  of  classification,  was 
adopted  and  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  schools.     Not  a 
single  book  in  use  was  proscribed ;  but  by  providing  a  better  and 
cheaper  description  of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  schools,  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.     The 
result  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  experiment, 
though,  after  all,  an  imperative  necessity ;   and  the  Irish  national 
series  of  text-books  is  now  universally  used,  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince, at  a  cost  far  below  what  had  hitherto  been  paid  for  a  hetero- 
geneous variety  of  inferior  books,  incapable  alike  of  classification  or 
of  limitation  in  numbers,  even  in  the  same  school. 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is  the  manner  in 
which  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public  schools.  To 
the  same  central  authority  is  intrusted  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
of  recommending  suitable  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libra- 
ries.    The  reasons  for  this  course,  although  identical  in  some  re- 
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spects  with  those  which  apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  are 
nevertheless  essentially  different  in  their  character.  They  were 
chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction,  by  skillful  venders,  or  from  other 
sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  or  irreligious  books.  The  selection 
made  by  provincial  authority  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  embraces  works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
and  learning,  including  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Natural 
Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  authorities  are  at 
liberty  to  make  the  freest  selection  ;  while  new  works  of  value  or 
interest  arc  constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

5.  Our  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
Educational  Department  for  supplying  the  public  schools  with  library 
books,  and  with  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus. 

Not  content  with  merely  authorizing  the  use  of  certain  books  and 
apparatus,  the  Department  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  schools  of 
the  Province  directly,  from  its  own  depositories,  with  all  these  valu- 
able requisites.  To  aid  us  in  performing  this  duty  most  eflfectively 
and  advantageously,  the  Legislature  has,  with  most  enlightened  lib- 
erality, granted  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  expended  in 
supplying  the  schools  with  library  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  and 
other  essential  adjuncts  to  their  efficiency  and  success.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just  and  liberal  one. 
It  is,  that  whenever  a  school  or  municipal  corporation  shall  contrib- 
ute a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  library  books,  etc.,  at  the 
Educational  Depository,  the  Department  will  also  contribute  an 
equal  amount,  and  supply  the  parties  applying  with  articles  to  the 
value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented.  A  premium  is  thus  held  out  for 
exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  according  to  its 
works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such  aid  is  required  or  not;  and 
all  are  encouraged  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Thus,  in  a  deep  and  expanding  volume,  is  permitted  to  flow  freely 
and  continuously,  into  every  part  of  the  Province,  ample  streams  of 
knowledge  and  springs  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike  from  every 
poisonous  influence  and  noxious  element. 

6.  The  principle  involved  in  our  sixth  and  last  peculiarity  is  a 
new  one,  in  its  application,  even  to  our  own  school  system.  It  is 
that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of  the  Province. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious,  but  ill-requited  pro- 
fessions in  the  world ;  that  while  to  it  we  owe  our  very  superiority 
as  an  intelligent  people,  with  the  most  heartless  indiflTerence  and  in- 
gratitude we  invariably  spurn  or  neglect  the  hand  that  early  sup- 
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plied  us  with  our  intellectual  food,  and  leave  its  possessor  to  pine 
and  die  in  solitude  and  want.  Upper  Canada,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has 
nobly  removed  this  stigma  upon  her  character.  She  has  extended 
her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving  class  of  men — 
men,  too,  who,  amid  discouragements  and  privations  doubly  endured 
in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  service,  when 
the  very  existence  of  a  public  system  of  education  itself  was  imper- 
iled, or  languished  for  want  of  legislative  aid  and  recognition.* 

I  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  my  sketch  without  quoting  one 
paragraph,  illustrative  of  the  religious  character  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, from  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1851,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  spacious  and  commodious 
building  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada — "  the  seed-plot 
of  the  system,"  as  he  graphically  styles  it.     At  the  same  time,  I 
can  not  but  refer  to  the  enlightened  devotion,  ever  exhibited  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Canada,  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  so  ably  administered  the  government  of  British 
North  America.     As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  statesman,  he 
has  stood  out  alone  among  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Can- 
ada ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  Canadians,  to  reflect  that  he  alone,  as  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, identified  himself  personally,  as  well  as  officially, 
throughout  his  whole  administration,  *with  the  general  education  of 
the  people  of  Canada.     He  has  now  retired  from  the  scenes  of  his 
important  labors,  but  the  best  wishes  of  Canada  will  ever  follow 
him.     Speaking  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  had  presented  to  him  an  address. 
Lord  Elgin  impressively  remarked : 

fo,  I  understand  from  your  statements — and  I  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
from  my  own  investigation  and  observation — that  it  is  the  principle  of  oar 
Common  School  educational  system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm 
Tock  of  our  common  Christianity.  I  understand,  sir,  that  while  the  varying 
views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are  scrupulously  respected — 
while  every  semblance  of  dictation  is  carefully  avoided— it  is  desired,  it  is  earn- 
estly recommended,  it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child  who 
attoids  our  Ck>mmon  Schools,  shall  learn  there,  thaf  he  is  a  being  who  has  an 
interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time— that  he  has  a  Father,  toward  whom  he 
BUods  in  a  closer,  and  more  affecting,  and  more  endearing  relationship  than  to 
taj  earthly  father,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven ;  that  he  has  a  hope,  fbr 
transoending  every  earthly  hope— a  hope  full  of  immortality ;  that  he  has  a 

*  The  average  nge  of  th«  MTeoty-llTe  teschen  alreadjr  placed  on  thia  ftind  it  lix^-flre  J9an, 
nd  ttMir  arerage  length  of  pablio  aerrloe  aa  teaebera  twrnty-thr^  v^ara. 
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duty — the  dutj  of  striyiiig  to  proye,  by  his  life  and  conTersation,  the  ^oerity 
of  his  prayer,  that  that  Father's  will  may  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heayen.  I  understand,  sir,  that  upon  this  broad  and  solid  platform,  idiich  is 
raised  upon  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  ministers  of  religion,  of  aU  de- 
nominations—the dt  facto  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  of  the  country — to  take 
their  stand  along  with  us.  That,  so  far  from  hampering  or  impeding  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions,  we  ask,  and  we  beg  them,  to  take  tht 
children— the  lambs  of  the  flock,  which  are  committed  to  their  care — aside,  and 
to  lead  them  to  those  pastures  and  streams,  where  they  will  find,  as  they  believB 
it,  the  food  of  life  and  the  waters  of  consolation. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  a  summary  statement  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  sum  first  granted  by  legisla- 
tive authority  for  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  amounted  to 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  aflefrward  reduced  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  1841,  however,  when  the 
foundations  of  our  present  system  were  laid,  the  noble  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the 
entire  Province — eighty  thousand  to  Upper  Canada,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Lower  Canada.  In  1842,  this  sum 
was  again  divided,  and  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  were  allotted  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  to  Lower 
Canada.  By  tbe  last  census,  taken  in  1852,  it  was  found  that  Up- 
per Canada  had  so  far  surpassed  Lower  Canada  in  population,  oo 
which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based,  that  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  to  Lower  Canada.  An  additional  grant  hav- 
ing been  since  made  to  the  entire  Province,  the  share  coming  to 
Upper  Canada  a^nounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  Lower 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  this  appropriation,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  are 
also  granted  annually  for  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada ;  to- 
tal, one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  all  the  public 
schools,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  Department.  Of  this  total  sum, 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  to  the 
Common  Schools  ;  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  libraries,  maps,  and 
apparatus ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Nor- 
mal and  Model  Schools ;  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Grammar 
Schools ;  (bur  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  superannuated 
Common  School  teachers  ;  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  miscella- 
neous purposes,  including  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Education, 
which  is  sent  to  every  school  officer. 

Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  kept  pace  with  the 
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growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Province,  and  thus  has  the  most  ample 
provision  been  made  for  the  promotion  of  every  department  of  the 
great  work  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  we  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  and  Legislature,  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
we  now  turn  to  consider  the  corresponding  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1841,  we  find  that  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  Common  Schools  had  been 
established.  The  number  has  now  increased  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve 
years ;  while  the  Grammar  Schools  have  increased  from  eight,  in 
1807,  to  eighty,  in  1854  ;  total,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  or  one  public  school  for  every  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  school  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years,  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in  1842, 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  in  1854,  or  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  attendance  of  pupils,  at  the  Common  Schools,  has  in- 
creased from  sixty-six  thousand  in  1842,  to  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  in  1854,  or  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent.  ;  and  at  the 
Grammar  Schools,  from  one  thousand  in  1847,  to  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  1854,  or  more  than  four  hundred  per 
cent. — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly,  and  one  that  indicates 
strongly  the  increased  anxiety  of  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  afforded  by  these  col- 
leges of  the  people. 

The  greatest  test,  however,  of  the  love  of  the  Canadians  for  these 
institutions,  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contribute  for 
their  support.  In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  assessments,  rate- 
bills,  and  subscriptions,  independent  of  the  Legislative  Grant, 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars  ;  in  1850,  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and,  in  1854,  to  upward  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  total  expenditure,  therefore,  for  the  salaries  of  Com- 
mon School  teachers  alone,  in  1842,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  1850  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and,  in  1854,  to  six  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  this  sum,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  expended  in  1854,  in  support  of  the  colleges,  grammar 
Bchools,  libraries,  school-houses,  maps,  and  apparatus,  being  a  gross 
sum  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  for  primary,  intermediate,  and 
superior  or  collegiate  institutions,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
each  inhabitant  of  Upper  Canada.  There  are  Rve  colleges  in  Up- 
per Canada  possessed  of  university  powers,  and  four  which  are 
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either  high  schools  or  theological  seminaries,  and  are  without  these 
powers. 

To  institute  any  educational  comparison  between  Upper  Canada 
and  any  of  the  United  States,  it  is  best  to  take  the  basis  of  popola- 
tion,  as  the  test  of  comparison.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  is 
about  a  million ;  that  of  Maine  about  one  half ;  Massachusetts  is 
equal  to  it ;  Pennsylvania  double,  and  New  York  quadruple.  The 
comparative  attendance  of  pupils,  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  Mas* 
sachusetts  is  about  equal,  but  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  are  slightly  in 
advance.  A  recent  publication  gites  the  following  interesting  com- 
parative Table. 

The  Number  of  Scholars  to  whole  Proportion  of  SdioUn  to 

Population.  Children  of  School  Age. 

In  Upper  Canada 23  per  cent 76  per  cent. 

♦*  Lower  Canada 8      "         48       «* 

"  The  State  of  Maine 33      •* 98 

"  The  United  States 20      "         66 


n 


The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative  state  of  education  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  is  compiled  from  the  latest  returns. 


States.  One  Scholar  to 

Maine ."  8.1  persons. 

Upper  Canada, 4.4 

Denmark 4.6 

United  States 4.9 

"        (incl.  slaves).  5.6 

Sweden 6.6 

Saxony 6.0 

Prussia 6.2 

Great  Britain 7.5 

"     ,act.  at  school.  7.0 

Norway  7.0 


SUtea.  One  Scholar  to 

Belgiom 8.3  persons. 

France *..  10.6 

Lower  Canada 12.6 

Anstria 18.7 

HoUand  14.8 

Ireland 14.6 

Greece 18.0 

Russia 50.0 

Spam 65.0 

Portugal 81.7 


« 
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The  comparisons,  in  the  above  instances,  are  to  the  total  population, 
and  the  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  they  place  Maine  and 
Upper  Canada  at  the  head  of  educated  states,  and  America  before 
any  state  of  Europe. 

Our  Library  system  having  been  only  put  into  operation  in  1853, 
we  can  only  report  the  result  of  about  two  years'  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment, to  supply  the  public  with  suitable  reading  books  for  the 
winter  evenings.  During  that  time,  however,  we  have  dispatched, 
from  the  Depository,  at  Toronto,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  these  have  gone  into  almost  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada,  conveying  light  and  intelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwell- 
ing. 

Having  thus  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  history,  state,  and  pro- 
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gress  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada,  from  its  earliest  dawn 
in  1789,  to  the  close  of  1854,  I  can  only,  from  the  past,  point  to  the 
fiitiire.  With  all  its  solemn  grandeur  and  mystery  it  lies  before  us ; 
but  who  can  lift  the  vail  that  shrouds  it?  As  our  experience  is 
only  comparative,  and  is  founded  alone  upon  the  past,  so  our  hopes 
and  anticipations  of  the  future  alone  brighten  when  the  halo  of  the 
past  is  reflected  upon  them. 

We  may  glance  along  the  history  of  nations  and  survey  with  a 
thoughtful  eye  the  mighty  contests,  the  civil  commotions,  and  the 
fearful  up-heavings  which  have  rent  them  asunder  and  have  destroyed 
their  power — forever.     We  can  even  contemplate  their  intellectual 
achievements  and  their  unrivaled  skill  in  the  arts,  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  parallel  to  our  own  times.     Here  a  new  spirit  stands 
before  us.     As  if  tired  of  the  spirit  of  war,  the  lust  of  conquest,  or 
the  stately  pomp  of  courts,  we  see  each  nation  putting  forth  all  her 
energy  and  strength  to  uplifl  the  masses  of  people  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  citizen.     Schools  are  multiplied ;  the  abstruse  sciences 
of  the  alchemists,  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  are  unfolded  even  to  the 
c^)ac'.ties  of  the  child  ;  the  Bible  is  circulated  in  every  land,  and  in 
every  tongue,  and  the  profoundest  intellect  of  the  day  is  engaged  in 
rendering  attractive  the  hitherto  sealed  book  of  popular  instruction 
and  enlightenment.     But  who,  from  such  a  stand-point,  ever  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  goal  before  us  ?  or  who,  from  so  brilliant 
a  past,  has  ever  gazed  upon  its  corresponding  future  ?     Not  one. 
Down  the  vista  of  history,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  wars,  the  failures  and  the  perfection  of 
art,  but  the  end  of  that  mighty  contest  of  light  against  darkness,  that 
great  experiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  have  never  yet 
witnessed.     Nor  shall  we.     On  us,  as  nations,  and  on  us  as  indi-^ 
vidoals,  devolves,  however,  the  solemn  responsibility  of  guiding^ 
directing,  and  counseling  (each  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him)  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged — 
fervently  imploring  that  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and  might  be  imparted 
to  the  nations  promoting  so  momentous  an  interest  of  the  common 
weal,  and  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  would  abundantly  rest 
upon  the  exertions  of  all  Christian  men  engaged  in  the  same  noble 
labor  of  love. 
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In  gathering  np  the  material  fof  a  Ilistoty  of  Bdncatiot),  Utoatan, 
and  ScieDC«,  in  this  country,  ne  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
number  and  value  of  the  donutioDs  and  bequeeta  which  have  already 
been  made  by  indiriduals  in  different  statce,  to  build,  furnish,  and 
mainbun  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  and  scientific  ingtitntions.  A  part 
from  the  annual  nppropnaUon  of  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  in 
some  of  the  atatea  and  atiea  to  educational  purposes — mainly  of  an 
elementary  popular  character,  and  the  truly  munificent  endowment 
of  .schools,  academies,  and  universities,  in  the  new  States,  by  ih.« 
donations  of  large  tracts  of  the  public  domiun  for  these  parpotes, 
by  the  General  Qovemment,*  and  for  the  right  use  of  which  posterity 
will  hold  the  present  generation  of  legislators  in  those  States  to  a 
solemn  reckoning — the  great  work  of  building  up  institutiona  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  especially  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments, has  been  done  by  indindual  beneficence.     It  is  a  fortunate  omen 

*"lthu"B7aCbuceltorK(Dl,'<l>«D  ooilbrintx  ■  put  of  the  liDd  lyncm  af  tlu  CalUd 

BtUHIoprDiiilelbrpabllcichaak.  Ths  Anlcloof  CanrciltnUnn,  1TS7,  ilii  uru  -i-mi-g 
inloihe  UdIdq  Uhlo.  lDdiu»,IUiiwl(,MiiKUri,  Louliiuu,  Flori<li,&rkuiiu,  Ac.,illpnTld' 
ed  for  Ihe  «ppropriuioii  of  ludi  In  «ch  townihip  fcr  the  uit  of  public  Kbnali.    Tin  •)•- 
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of  a  still  brighter  future,  that  from  small  beginnings  in  the  days  of  our 
poverty — from  gifts  of  nails,  glass,  and  timber — of  a  few  books,  a  few 
acres  of  wild  land,  and  a  few  pounds  in  money,  we  now  hear  and  read  of 
donations  and  bequests  which  are  reckoned  by  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  flowing  out  of  the  abundance  of  rapidly 
accumulated  fortunes.  Men  of  ample  means  begin  to  feel  the  luxury  of 
doing  good,  and  to  see  that  a  wise  endowment  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  the  con- 
servation of  good  morals,  and  the  spread  of  religious  truth,  is  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  investment — an  investment  productive 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest  good  both  to  the  donor  and  his 
posterity,  and  which  makes  the  residue  of  the  property  from  which 
it  is  taken,  both  more  secure  and  more  valuable. 

To  the  continued  and  increased  liberality  of  men  of  large  means, 
either  in  their  associated  or  individual  action,  must  we. depend  for  the 
multiplication  and  still  larger  developement  of  our  literary,  scientific, 
and  educational  institutions.  We  cannot  look  to  any  central  govern- 
ment, or  ^  patriarchal  despotisms,'  even  if  they  could  exist  here,  to  promote 
the  numerous  local  institutions  of  this  character,  which  this  age  and 
country  of  large  cities  require.  And  even  if  we  had  a  government 
fitted  and  disposed  to  establish  such  institutions,  the  evils  connected 
with  their  management  by  officials,  appointed  more  from  considerations 
of  party  success  and  service,  than  of  personal  fitness,  would  defeat 
or  limit  the  good  these  institutions  would  otherwise  accomplish. 
Whatever  the  government  can  do,  had  better  be  done  through  volun- 
tary and  incorporated  associations,  aided  by  individual  subscriptions 
and  bequests,  and  responsible,  by  periodical  inspection  and  printed 
reports,  to  the  state  and  public  opinion. 

Let  us  then,  honor  in  every  fit  way,  men  who  appropriate  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  to  the  endowment  of  charitable  and  educational 
foundations.  By  every  form  of  publicity,  let  us  protect  their  trusts 
from  such  abuses,  as  the  recent  **  Inquiries  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
missions ''  have  exposed  in  the  Educational  Charities  of  Great  Britain. 

In  dwelling,  as  we  propose  to  do,  in  successive  numbers,  on  the 
Lives  and  Character  of  several  of  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of 
Education,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  describing  the  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  Institutions  which  their  large  or  well  timed 
acts  of  liberality  have  created  and  endowed,  we  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  Hie  names  and  services  of  another  class  of  benefactors,  whose 
contributions,  although  relatively  small,  were  large  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  from  which  thoy  were  drawn,  and,  from  the  time  and 
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exigences  when  they  were  made,  were  decisive  not  only  of  the 
increased  usefulness,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  institu- 
tions. In  bestowing  our  praises  on  Abbott  Lawrence  for  the  gift 
and  bequest  of  $100,000  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  d  the 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  we  must  not  diminish  our  gratitude 
to  John  Harvard,  whose  early  bequest  of  £750  converted  a  G^ram- 
mar  School  of  precarious  prospects,  into  the  first  permanent  College 
of  America.  While  we  express  our  admiration  at  the  proepecdve 
development  of  the  educational  resources  of  Union  College,  when  jr 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  trust  fund  of  $600,000,  given  by  Kliplifr^t 
Nott,  we  shall  not  withhold  our  deepest  reverence  from  the  eleven  min- 
isters who  met  at  Branford,  in  1700,  in  faith  and  prayer,  to  depofliii 
each,  some  books  from  his  own  library,  to  found  a  College  in 
Connecticut  In  recording  with  deserved  commendation  the  gift  of 
$500,000,  by  James  Smithson,  to  establish  an  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, for  the  increase,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men;  of 
$400,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor  for  a  Library  of  Reference  in  the  ci^ 
of  New  York;  of  $300,000,  by  Peter  Cooper,  to  erect  and  endow 
an  Institute  of  Popular  Education  in  the  same  dty ;  of  $50,000  by 
Joshua  Bates,  to  the  city  of  Boston  by  which  the  plan  of  a  FVee 
City  Library  was  made  secure,  and  broadly  and  immediately  benefi- 
cial ;  of  $250,000  by  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  by  which  the  Free  PabHc 
Lecture  was  raised  into  an  Institution ;  and  other  similar  gifts  and 
donors ;  we  will  not  forget  such  men  as  Caleb  Bingham,  who  by  the 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  books  to  the  Town'  of  SidiB- 
bury,  in  Connecticut,  founded  the  first  Youths  Library  in  this  country ; 
such  men  as  Josiah  Holbrook,  who  popularized  the  Scientific  Lec- 
ture; or  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  who  by  spending  time 
and  money  secured  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Library  in  every 
one  of  the  11,000  School  Districts  of  New  York ;  or  Edmund  Dwight^ 
of  Boston,  who  by  his  timely  donation  of  $10,000,  induced  the  Legii- 
iature  of  Massachusetts,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  professional  trun- 
ing  of  teachers  for  her  common  schools,  and  thus,  inaugurated  a  new 
educational  policy  in  our  land. 


VII.    ABBOTT  LAWBENCE. 


Abbott  Lawrence,  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  bears  his  name,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  16th  December,  1792 — ^the  fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Susana 
[Parker]  Lawrence.*  To  the  endowment  of  a  bright,  active  mind  and 
aaagoine  happy  temperament,  was  added  only  the  hardy  and  whole^ 
tome  discipline  of  a  pious  New  England  country  household, — and 
the  meagre  attainments  of  a  District  School,  with  the  higher  advantages 
fiir  a  few  months  of  an  Academy  in  his  native  village,  up  to  the  age 
cf  sixteen  years,  when  he  entered  Boston,  ^  a  poor  lad  with  a  bundle 
imder  his  arm,  and  with  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  his 
whole  fortune,^  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  as  clerk  in  the  importing 
house  of  his  brother  Amos  Lawrence.  From  such  beginnings,  and 
without  the  aid  of  family  connection  and  wealth,  by  the  steady  exer- 
cise of  the  homely  and  practical  virtues  of  integrity,  industry, 
oonrage,  promptitude,  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  perseverance, 
he  attained  a  commercial,  political,  and  social  eminence,  not  surpassed 
by  any  citizen  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  For  years  even 
belbre  bis  death— onef  who  is  a  Bostonian  in  every  fibre  of  his  being, 
with  a  patriotism  large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  country, 
remarked  in  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  ^  When  an  act  of  great 
and  signal  humanity  was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight 
ind  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  this  community  could  cast  its  eyes 
on  none  but  him.'^ 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  he  was  taken  by  his  brother  Amos, 
into  partnership,  and  together,  under  the  firm  of  A.  is  A.  Lawrence — 
these  two  brothers,  entered  on  a  career  of  large  commercial  transac- 
tions— ^first  in  the  foreign,  but  afterward  in  domestic  trade — and 
finally  of  great  manufacturing  operations,  by  which,  while  they  amassed 
great  estates  for  themselves,  and  helped  to  develope  the  resources  and 
material  prosperity  of  their  city,  state,  and  country — they  at  the  same 
time  gave  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth  in  relieving 

*  A  brief  notice  of  the  family  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  will  be  giren  in  a  sketch  of  Amoi  Law- 
men—the fourth  aon,  in  connection  with  a  Hiatory  of  Williams  College,  and  Lawrence 
Academj,  of  which  institutions  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.  The  life  of  this  tnily 
good  man,  and  noble  hearted  merchant,  published  by  Gould  A.  Lincoln,  Boston,  should  be 
pbeed  in  every  School  Library,  and  be  read  by  erery  young  man  in  the  eoouCry. 

t  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wiiithrop,  in  an  Address  at  a  Public  Meeting  in  Pancnil  Hall,  on  the  occtr 
liOD  of  the  death  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  on  the  90th  of  August,  1868. 
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destitution  and  misfortune,  and  in  ministering  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  society.  Their  success  and  lives  have  added 
lustre  to  the  mercantile  profession  of  Boston,  and  their  names  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  growth  of  two  great  cities — Lowell 
and  Lawrence — on  sites,  where  the  land  was  almost  useless  for  ordinary 
agricultural  purposes,  to  a  capital  invested  in  various  forms  of  produc- 
tive industry  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  homes,  churches, 
schools,  libraries,  and  all  other  aids  and  appliances  of  intelligence, 
independence,  comfort,  and  virtue,  such  as  no  two  manufacturing  com- 
munities in  the  old  world  can  show.  While  engaged  in  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  his  own  business,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  prompt  to  con- 
sider and  aid,  by  sharing  the  risk,  any  enterprise  which  promised  not 
so  much  great  return  in  dividends  to  those  immediately  interested,  as 
public  utility,  in  which  those  who  are  most  backward  to  help  in  the 
start,  are  sure  to  step  in  to  reap  the  private  emolument  in  the  end. 
Many  of  the  great  railroads  and  other  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion in  and  out  of  New  England, — of  national  and  international 
importance,  received  his  prompt  and  liberal  support. 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  seek  public  life,  but  when  he  accepted  an 
official  trust,  he  entered  upon  its  duties  with  his  whole  heart,  whether 
as  chairman  of  a  political  meeting,  or  member  of  a  working  committee ; 
in  the  councils  of  the  country,  or  as  her  representative  abroad.  In 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of*  Boston 
for  one  term,  and  in  1834,  and  1839,  he  represented  Suffolk  District 
in  the  National  Congress.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  to  settle  the  North  Eas-. 
tern  Boundary  question,  then  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1848,  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  nomination  to  the  high  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  1849,  was  tendered  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
Secretaryships  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taylor.  He  accepted  in 
the  same  year,  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  To  all  these  positions  he  was  promoted  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  by  such  majorities,  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  showed  the  public  confidence  in  his  integrity,  ability, 
and  patriotism.  In  every  office,  while  he  acted  out  to  the  full  cir- 
cumference of  his  duty,  and  to  the  fullest  realization  of  public  confi- 
dence and  anticipation,  he  at  the  same  time  used  the  influence  of 
his  wealth  and  position  to  minister  in  large  measure  to  the  social  and 
individual  happiness  of  his  townsmen  and  countrymen.  The  credit 
of  American  skill  and  industry  in  the  Great  London  Exhibition  of 
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1851,  was  saved  from  public  disgrace,  and  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can inventors,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  from  sore  disappointment, 
bj  the  prompt  and  liberal  advances  o  f  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  another  noble  specimen  of  the  American  merchant 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  in  his  own  home  in  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  Aug., 
1855,  and  was  buried  on  the  2 2d,  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn,  that  quiet  and  attractive  Garden  of  Graves,  which  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit  had  helped  to  create  and  adorn.  His  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  were  attended  with  such  demonstrations  of  wide 
^spread  and  deep-felt  sorrow  and  respect  as  only  a  lively  sense  of  his 
great  private  virtues,  and  public  services  could  inspire,  and  which  are 
seldom  accorded  even  to  one,  holding  the  highest  official  station,  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  public  duties  and  relations.  His  illness  with  its 
varying  aspects  from  day  to  day,  was  announced  by  telegraph  and  the 
press,  as  foreshadowing  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, but  to  the  whole  country.  The  tidings  of  his  death  called 
forth  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  from  the  many  Charitable 
and  Literary  Associations  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a  benefac- 
tor ; — and  old  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  he  had  presided  over  many  large 
assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  crowded  on  the  20th  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  profession  and  pursuit^  and  every  public  institution 
of  education  and  beneficence,  to  join  in  resolutions  and  addresses 
expressive  of  the  common  bereavement.  On  the  22d,  when  he  was 
borne  from  his  own  home  to  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant,  and  regular  worshipper, — the  great  men  and  all 
classes  of  the  community — college  professors  and  mechanics,  judges 
and  merchants,  statesmen  and  divines,  rich  men  and  poor,  flocked 
together  to  mingle  their  common  grief  over  the  coffin  of  a  common 
friend.  After  solemn  and  appropriate  religious  observances,  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  procession  moved  away 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  he  loved  so  well,  under  a  mili- 
tary escort,  and  with  minute  guns  firing. 

From  the  many  addresses  and  notices  which  his  death  called  forth, 
we  select  a  large  portion  of  that  made  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  presenting  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  services  and 
private  virtues  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  drawn  by  one  "  who  having  walked 
side  by  side  with  him  for  forty  years,  and  acted  with  him  confidenti- 
ally on  many  important  occasions  public  and  private,  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made 
him  so  respiected  and  valued  a  member  of  the  community." 

"  It  would  be  an  onMMonable  and  soperfluoiia,  thoagh  a  grateful  task,  before  this 
fl«efDbly,--«oinpQMd  of  tha  neighbors,  the  aaMciates,  the  ibUow-oitizens  of  oar 
daeeaaed  fKend,— to  attempt  minately  to  cclate  his  career  or  ddineate  bis  character. 
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Ton  art  aoqnainted  with  them  from  personal  observation,  and  they  have  alreadj 
gone  forth,  on  the  winffs  of  the  press,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  land.  Ton  bivs 
been  aooostomed  to  h<Md  them  up  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  most  happy  speeimea 
of  the  life  and  qnalitiea,  whidli,  withoat  early  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
munity,  are  natorally  produced  by  that  equality  of  condition  which  prevails  in  New 
England,  and  by  those  means  of  common  school  education,  and  the  &cilitiea  which 
attend  a  virtuous,  energetic  and  industrious  young  man  up(m  his  entrance  on  the 
world.  Tou  habitually  point  to  him,  as  a  bright  example  of  the  highest  social 
position,  of  oonmianding  influence  over  others,  of  overflowing  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  attained  by  the  calm  and  steady  exercise  of  home>bred  virtues  and 
practical  qualities,  by  the  energetic  and  unostentatious  pursuit  of  an  indnstrioaa 
career,  which  are  the  common  birth-right  of  the  country,  and  the  greater  hia 
praise,  who  out  of  these  fiuniliar  elements  of  proq>erity  waa  able  to  rear  sooh  a 
rare  and  noble  &bric  of  success. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Sir,  as  yon  weD  know,  belonged  to  that  dass  of  merehanti,  who 
raise  commerce  far  above  the  level  of  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  gain.  He 
contemplated  it  as  a  great  calling  of  humanity,  having  high  duties  and  genews 
aims ;  one  of  the  noblest  developments  of  our  modem  civilization.  I  know  these 
were  his  views.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  one  of  our  local  associatione. 
and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to  the  young  men.  ^^Tdi 
them,''  said  he,  **  that  commerce  is  not  a  mercenary  pursuit,  but  an  honorabla 
calling.  Tell  them  that  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  out  these  mighty  ooeans, 
not  to  separate  but  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  the  winds  that  fiO  the 
sail  are  the  breath  of  Heaven ;  that  the  various  climates  of  the  earth  and  thcif 
diflferent  products  are  designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  mutoaUy 
beneficial  intercourse  between  distant  regions."  Mr.  Lawrence  was  justly  pn»a 
of  the  character  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  that  character  sufi*ered  noting  at  hia 
hands.  His  business  life  extended  over  two  or  three  of  those  terrible  oonvulsionBy 
which  shake  the  pillars  of  the  commercial  world,  but  they  disturbed  in  no  degrea 
the  solid  foundations  of  his  prosperity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  baasi  of 
Pfcobity  :  beyond  reprqpch,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a  lofty  meaning  to 
the  familiar  line,  and  you  felt,  in  his  presence,  that 

**  An  honest  mui  w  the  noblest  work  of  God,** 

Although  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  in  the  strictness  of  tilt 
old  school,  which  prescribed  a  somewhat  rigid  perseverance  in  one  track,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  not  afraid  of  bold  and  novel  projects ;  he  rather  liked  them.  He 
was  an  early  and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  two  great  business  conceptioDa— 
creations  I  may  call  them— of  his  day  and  generation.  As  much  as  any  one 
man,  more  than  most,  he  contributed  to  realize  them,  to  the  inappreciable  bene- 
fit of  the  country.  When  he  came  forward  into  life,  India  cottons,  of  a  eoaner 
and  flimsier  texture  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  by  any 
man  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  retail  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  a  yard.  Every  attempt  to  manu&cture  a  better  article  was  crushed 
by  foreign  competition,  acting  upon  imperfect  inachinery,  want  of  skill  incident  to 
a  novel  enterprise,  and  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  seek  new  and  experimental 
investments.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  He 
believed,  if  our  infant  arts  could  be  sustained  through  the  first  difficulties,  that  they 
would  assuredly  prosper.  He  believed  the  American  Union  to  be  eminently  caf- 
culated  for  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  system.  He  saw,  in  no  distant  per- 
spective, the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  South  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a 
second,  and  uat  a  home  market,  by  being  brought  into  connection  with  the 
mechanical  skill  and  tho  capital  of  the  Norw.  He  saw  the  vast  benefit  of  multi- 
plying the  pursuits  of  a  community,  and  thus  ^vine  play  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
native  talent.  He  heard  in  advance  the  voice  of  a  nun^^  streams,  now  running 
to  waste  over  barren  rocks,  but  dcstbed  hereafter  to  be  brought  into  accord  with 
the  music  of  the  water-wheel  and  the  power-loom.  He  contemplated  a  home 
consumption  at  the  former's  door,  for  the  products  of  his  corn-field,  his  vegetable 
garden,  and  his  dairy.  These  were  the  views  which  led  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Jackson, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  and  their  associates,  to  labor  for  the 
astaUiahment  of  the  maaufoctorea  of  the  United  Statca.    Iheae  sordy  were  large 
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and  ggperona  Tiews.  At  the  time  when  his  own  ptfnmits  and  tnteretti  were 
deeply  engaged  in  commerce,  entertaining  the  opinions  I  have  so  briefly  indicated, 
be  threw  hhnself  with  characteristic  ardor  into  the  new  pursuit,  and  the  country  is 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  fbr  the  noble  result.  We  are  now,  without 
any  dimbiution  of  our  agriculture  and  navigation,  but  on  the  contrary  with  a  large 
iaerease  of  both,  the  second  manufocturing  country  in  the  world.  The  rising  city 
which  bears  his  name,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  will  carry  down 
to  posterity  no  unworthy  memorial  of  his  participation  in  this  auspicious  work. 

The  other  great  conception,  or  creation,  to  which  I  had  reference  was  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  country.  For  this  also  the  community  is  largely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lawrence.  With  respect  to  the  first  considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  New 
Ekigiand,  the  Worcester  Railroad,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  much  confidence,  but 
wi£  regard  to  the  extension  of  that  road  westward,  I  am  able  to  speak  from  my 
own  information.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends. 
It  is  twenty  years  ago  this  summer  since  we  had  a  most  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful meeting  in  this  hall  in  furtherance  of  that  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Lawrence 
ooBtributed  efficiently  to  get  up  that  meeting,  and  took  a  Tcry  active  part  in  the 
oieisnres  proposed  by  it.  It  was  my  fortune  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceedings. 
At  the  end  of  my  speech,  for  which  he  had  furnished  me  valuable  materials  and 
aoggestions,  he  said  to  me,  with  that  beaming  smile  which  we  all  remember  so 
wSuj  ^  Mr.  Everett,  we  shall  live  to  see  the  Imnks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  con- 
nected with  iron  bands  with  State  street."  He  has  passed  away  too  soon  for  all 
but  his  own  pure  fame ;  but  he  lived  to  see  that  prophecy  fhlfilled.  I  need  not  tell 
yoo,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  these  two  causes — ^the  manufactures  and  the  net  of 
nulroads  strewn  over  the  country.  New  England  is  greatly  indebted  for  her  pre- 
•ent  prosperity. 

There  W  another  cause  to  which  she  owes  still  more,  than  to  any  thing  that 
begins  and  ends  in  material  influences ;  the  cause  of  Education.  Of  this  also,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  an  efficient  friend.  Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  academies  and 
sehodlB  of  the  country,  in  answer  to  applications  for  aid  continually  made,  and  as 
(MBitaotly  granted  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  he  has  left  that  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  enlightened  liberality,  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge.  My  fHend 
and  fbrmer  aasociate  in  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot,)  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  what  1  say  on  this  head.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  our 
colleffiate  seminaries,  from  the  nature  of  those  institutions,  made  but  inadequate 
provision  for  scientific  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  industrial  career.  He 
determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  defect.  Ho  had  felt  himself  the 
want  of  superior  education,  and  resolved,  that,  as  &r  as  he  was  able  to  prevent  it, 
the  rising  generation  of  his  young  countrymen  should  not  sufler  the  same  priva- 
tkn.  I  hi^  the  honor,  at  that  time,  to  be  connected  with  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  conferred  with  him  on  this  subject  from  the  time  when  it  first  assumed 
diiCincC  shape  in  his  mind,  to  that  of  its  full  development.  He  saw  the  necessity 
of  systematic  training  in  the  principles  of  science,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  country  and  the  age.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  period  of 
intense  action.  He  wished  our  agriculturists,  our  engineers,  our  chemists, 
our  architects,  our  miners,  our  machinists, — in  a  word  all  classes  engaged  in 
handling  the  natural  elements,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
seienoe.  But  his  views  were  not  limited  to  a  narrow  utilitarianism.  He  knew 
the  priceless  worth  of  pure  truth.  He  wished  that  his  endowment  should  con- 
tribute to  promote  its  discovery  by  original  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
aod  he  especially  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  engage  for  his  infant  establishment  the 
aerrioes  of  the  great  naturalist*  of  the  day.  Tliese  were  the  objects  of  the  scientific 
nhool, — ^this  the  manner  in  which  he  labored  for  their  promotion.  What  nobler 
object  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  hardly  earned  affluence  could  be 
devised  f  For  material  prosperity  and  all  the  establishments  by  which  it  is  aug- 
mented and  secured  may  flee  away ;  commerce  may  pass  into  new  channels ; 
popnloos  cities  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  be  destroyed ;  and  strong  governments  be 
overtiimed  in  the  convulsion  of  empires ;  but  science  and  truth  are  as  eternal  as 
the  Heavens,  and  the  memory  of  him  who  has  contributed  to  their  discovery  or 
Affiiaion,  shall  abide  till  the  Heavens  themselves  have  departed  as  a  scroll. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak,  Mr.  Lawrence  ran- 

*  Profesaor  Louis  Agutiz. 
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dered  noble  servioe  to  the  oommnnity,  bat  always  as  a  private  man.  He  wished 
to  serve  it  in  no  other  capacity.  He  rensted,  as  much  as  possible,  all  solicitataoiM 
to  enter  public  life.  He  served  a  little  while  in  our  municipal  councils  and  ow 
State  Legislature,  but  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.  He  served  two  terms  in  Coii- 
gress,  with  honor  and  good  repute.  He  brought  to  that  market  articles  with 
which  it  is  not  overstocked ;  sound,  reliable,  practical  knowledge,  and  freedom 
frum  electioneering  projects.  He  rendered  the  most  important  aid  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  negociatlon  of  the  North  Esst- 
em  Boundary  question.  He  was  oflfered  a  seat  in  General  Taylor's  Cabinet, 
which  was  promptly  declined ;  and,  when  the  mission  to  London  was  placed  at 
his  disposal,  he  held  it  long  under  advisement.  While  he  was  deliberating 
whether  to  accept  the  place,  he  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me,  naturally  sap- 
posing  I  could  give  him  particular  information  as  to  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and, 
remarking  that  it  would  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  my  report,  whether 
he  accepted  it.  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me  "  whether  there  was 
any  real  foundation,  in  truth,  for  the  ancient  epigrammatic  jest,  that  ^*  an  ambas- 
sador is  a  person  sent  to  a  foreign  government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,*'  adding, 
that,  if  that  was  the  case,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  had  never  yet  told  a  lie, 
and  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fifbr-six."  I  told  him,  "  I  could  answer 
for  myself  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  I  had  never  said  a  word  or  written  a  Una 
which,  as  fiur  as  my  own  character  or  that  of  my  government  was  concerned,  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day ;  *'  and  this  ex- 
planation, he  said,  removed  one  of  his  scruples.  I  encouraged  him,  of  course,  to 
accept  the  mission;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  known  to  the  country  and  to 
Europe :  success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  living  or  dead,  however 
distinguished.  His  genial  disposition,  his  affiible  manners,  his  princely  hospitalilj, 
his  appropriate  speeches  at  public  meetings  and  entertainments, — not  studied  ha- 
rangues, not  labored  disquisitions,  —but  brief,  animated,  cordial  appeals  to  the  good 
feelings  of  the  audience, — topics  pertinent  to  the  occasions, — the  tone  cheerfb)  and 
radiant  with  good  temper, — ^lively  touches  on  the  heart-strings  of  intematioiiai 
sympathy, — these  were  the  manly  and  honest  wiles  with  which  he  won  the  Eng- 
lish heart.  His  own  government,  (first  duty  of  a  foreign  minister),  was  fiiithfol^ 
served.  The  government  to  which  he  was  accredited  was  conciliated.  The  busi- 
ness confided  to  him,  (and  it  is  at  all  times  immense),  was  ably  transacted.  The 
convenience  of  a  host  of  traveling  countrymen  promoted.  The  public  in  England 
gratified.  What  more  could  be  done  or  desired  ?  His  success,  as  I  have  said, 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  stroQger 
term. 

He  came  home,  and  returned  to  private  life,  the  same  man.  He  resumed  his 
place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting-house,  in  the  circle  of  friends,  and 
wherever  duty  was  to  be  performed,  or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  of  pri- 
vate life  I  will  not  follow  him,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  character 
to  which  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly  alluded,  I  mean 
his  beneficence ;  a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  And 
here  I  will  say  of  him,  what  I  heard  President  John  Quincy  Adams  say  of  another 
merchant  prince  of  Boston  (Col.  Perkins)  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  "  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart  as  much  larger  than  his 
fortnne,  as  that  was  than  a  beggar's."  I  will  say  of  him  what  was  said  of  his 
lamented  brother,  Amos,  that  "  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  somebody." 
Sir,  he  gave  constantly,  by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and,  as  I  venture  to  affirm  with- 
out certainly  knowing  the  fact,  every  day  of  his  life.  His  bounty  sometimes  de- 
scended in  copious  showers,  and  sometimes  distilled  in  gentle  dews.  He  gave 
munificent  sums  publicly,  where  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  by  way  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  others ;  and,  &r  oftener,  his  benefactions  followed  humble  want  to  her 
retreat,  and  solaced  the  misery  known  only  to  God  and  the  earthly  steward  of  hia 
bounty.  Vast  sums  were  given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which  evinced,  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality. 

Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that  makes  a  man,  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its  vital  principle,  that  which  brought  sll  his 

aualities  into  harmonious  relation,  was  religious  principle ;  the  faith,  the  hope  of 
le  gospel.    This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this,— other  lips  and  another  ooca- 
aion  will  do  it  justice,  but  this  it  was  which  gave  full  tone  to  his  character,  and 
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whidi  bore  him  throagb  the  last  great  trial.  This  it  is  which  niust  console  os 
under  his  irreparable  loss,  and  administer  comfort  to  those  with  whose  sorrow  the 
stranger  intermeddleth  not.'' 

Of  his  many  acts  and  bequests  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, his  founding  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gift 
to  Harvard  College  of  $100,000,  and  his  provision  in  his  Will  of 
tdO,000,  for  the  erection  of  Comfortable  Homes  for  the  industrious 
and  temperate  poor,  are  the  most  signal.  Of  the  first  enough  has 
been  said  in  general  explanation,*  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett. 
Respecting  the  last  we  publish  that  portion  of  the  Will,  transcribed 
from  the  Probate  Records  of  Boston,  as  best  explaining  his  own  object, 
aod  afibrding  a  good  model  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

HsTing  heretofore  contributed  from  time  to  time,  tis  has  seemed  to  me  just  and 
proper,  to  the  various  benerolent  institutions  and  Charitable  Societies  of  Boston, 
sad  as  most  of  the  public  chanties  among  us  are  now  well  established,  and  so  far  pro- 
vided for,  that  their  support,  while  properly  and  usefully  conducted,  may  be  safely 
left  to  a  community  like  that  of  Boston,  I  do  not  now  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any 
^ftaor  bequests  to  those  pui-poses,  but  prefer  to  direct  the  appropriation  of  that  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  might  devote  to  them,  to  another  object  not  less  important 
\nx  which  has  not  received  so  much  of  the  public  attention ;  and  as  it  has  long  appeared 
to  me  that  in  no  way  could  the  welfare  of  the  poor  be  more  promoted  than  by  providing 
for  th«n  honest  and  industrious,  comfortable,  and  healthy  habitationa,  at  such  reaaonable 
rents  as  shall  be  within  their  means,  and  thus  affonling  them  one  of  the  greatest  safeguarda 
of  family  hajppinesa  and  virtue,  "  A  HonUf**  and  desiring  aa  far  aa  in  me  liea  to  aid  in 
this  object,  hoping  that  should  the  experiments  lately  commenced  in  this  behalf  be 
luccessful,  others  may  be  induced  to  join  in  this  promotion  of  so  desirable  a  purpose. 
I  do  hereby  fdve,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Jamea  Lawrence,  and  to  my  frienda 
I.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  and  George  H.  Kuhn,  all  of  said  Boston,  or  to  such  of  them  as 
shall  accept  thia  trust,  the  sum  of  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  hold  the  same  to  them  the 
said  Lawrence,  Bowditch,  and  Kuhn,  and  their  assigns,  thf  survivors  of  them  and  their 
assigns,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigni, 
but  in  trust  nevertheless  for  the  uses  and  purpoaea  following,  namely — that  the  aaid 
Troateea  shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  payment  and  receipt  of  the 
•aid  sum,  expend  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  such  suitable  parcel  or  parcela  of  land, 
as  they  may  consider  best  adauted  to  the  purpose,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
erection  thereon  of  Model  Lodging  Houses  for  the  Poor,  the  same  to  be  built  and 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  with  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and 
h^nUh  of  the  occupants  and  the  proper  ventilation  and  cleanlineaa  of  their  tenements ; 
and  apon  the  further  trust  to  cause  and  permit  the  said  booses  and  tenements  when  so 
ereetea  and  completed,  to  be  let  to  poor,  temperate,  and  induatrious  families  at  such 
reaaonable  rents  as  to  the  said  Truatees  shall  aeem  beat ;  and  the  nett  yearly  rente  and 
income  thereof,  after  deducting  such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  for  the  payment  of 
taxes,  (in  case  taxes  are  assessed  on  the  said  property  J,  and  for  repairs  and  insurance 
aod  aoch  other  reasonable  expenses  aa  may  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  aaid 
trust  including  the  compensation  of  such  Cflerk  or  Agent  aa  they  may  require  in  the 
nanagement  of  the  said  trust  estate,  to  divide  into  two  equal  parte,  one  of  which  paita 
ahall  yearly  and  in  each  year  be  distributed  by  the  said  Trustees  at  their  discretion, 
and  in  auch  proportions,  as  they  shall  decide,  among  the  public  charities  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  incorporated  or  otherwise ;  and  the  other  half  Mit  to  invest  in  some  safe  and 
productive  manner,  and  the  interest  and  income  to  suffer  to  accumulate  until  it  ahall 
eonatitute  a  fund  of  Ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  when  needed  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  said  tenements  or  lodginf-houses.  Provided,  however,  that  if  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  or  injury  of  the  said  buildings  by  fire  or  any  other  cause,  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  said  reserve  fund  shall  be  reouired  in  addition  to  such  smounts  aa  may 
be  received  upon  any  policies  of  insurancea,  tor  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  said  tene- 
ments,  before  the  saio  fund  shall  have  amounted  to  the  aaid  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
it  ahall  be  lawful  for  the  aaid  Trustees  to  apply  the  ssme  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed 
to  that  purpose.  And  whenever  and  as  often  aa  the  said  fund  shall  by  reason  of  such 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  or  a  part  have  been  reduced  below  the  aaid 

*  For  History  of  tbe  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the  Coorae  of  Instruction  estakUahad 
for  I86S-66,  see  post  page,  217. 
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•am  of  ten  thousand  doUan»  the  same  shall  be  suffered  to  accumulate  \iy  the  addition 
and  investment  of  one  foil  hidf  part  of  the  said  nett  vearly  rents  and  income,  and  the 
interest  thereon  until  it  shall  reach  that  sum ;  but  whenever  the  same  shall  amount  *o 
the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  then  the  whole  of  the  said  nett  yearly  rents  a  ' 
income,  together  with  the  interest  and  income  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  doU  ^ 
{until  the  said  fund  shall  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding),  shall  be  yearly  B 
in  each  year  distributed  among  the  public  charities  of  the  City  of  Boston  as  afores.^ 
Provided,  however,  that  if  after  the  said  (und  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  have  h  «« 
accumulated  and  invested  in  manner  aforesaid,  it  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
Trustees,  be  desirable  and  expedient  to  appropriate  and  expend  the  income  of  the  said 
trust  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  hall  part  of  the  nett  yearly  rents  and  income 
before  that  time  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  doUais 
to  the  enlarging  or  improving  of  the  tenements  or  houses  then  erected,  they  shall  have 
the  right  so  to  do.  And  in  case  either  of  the  said  Trustees  before  named  shall  decline, 
or  be  unable  to  accept  the  said  trust,  as  also  in  case  of  the  decease,  resignation,  or  con* 
tinned  inability  to  act  of  either  of  the  said  Trustees  or  of  any  other  Trustees  who  may 
be  appointed  in  their  stead  as  herein  provided,  a  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  shall  U: 
appointed  by  the  joint  nomination  and  choice  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Massacbusett 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  ^ston,  and  tfie  Judge  . 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  for  the  time  being,  and  the  new  Trustee  or  Trustees 
thus  appointed  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers  as  are  herein  granted  to  the 
Trustees  herein  named.  The  Trustees  herein  named  shall  not  be  required  to  Bve 
bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust,  nor  shall  the  Trustees  appointed  in 
manner  aforesaid  be  required  to  give  bond,  unless  required  so  to  do  by  the  said 
Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  and  the  said  Judge  of  Probate,  or  a  majority  of  them.  In  case  the  said 
Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  advisable  and  for  the  further- 
ance and  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  trust,  to  sell  the  land  and  buildings  held  by 
them  in  trust,  for  the  purpoM  of  changing  the  location,  or  procuring  a  better  situation, 
they  shall  have  the  right  so  to  do,  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  sell  and 
eonvey  by  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds,  the  land  and  estates  thus  held  in  trust, 
and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  other  suitable  land  in  Boston,  and  the 
erection  of  building  thereon,  to  be  held  upon  the  same  trusts  and  used  for  Uie  same 
purposes. — The  said  Trustees  shall  yearly  and  in  each  year  render  an  account  of  their 
doings  and  expenditures  to  the  Bf  ayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Bosto^. 

This  wisely  guarded  and  munificent  bequest  to  aid  efforts  which  are 
already  begun  to  secure  comfortable  Homes  for  the  Poor,  we  r^ard 
as  one  of  the  wisest  Charities  which  has  been  established  in  this 
generation,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  educational  or 
humane  movement 

An  ^Association  for  building  Model  Lodging  Houses  for  the 
Poor,'*  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1851,  of  which  Mr.  La¥nrence 
was  a  member.  The  Association  has  already  erected  at  an  expense 
of  $40,000  two  houses  with  accommodation  for  forty  familiea,  on 
Osborne  Place  of  Pleasant  Street  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  the  city* 
Of  their  operation  for  one  year,  the  Rev.  C»  F.  Barnard,  of  Warren 
Street  Chapel — whose  ministry  is  among  the  extreme  poor  of  the  city, 
and  who  has  no  official  nor  immediate  personal  connection  with  the 
Association,  remarks : 

^*  Every  thing  thns  &r  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  e3q>ectations,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  riightest  indication  of  any  thing  short  of  entire  soooest. 

*  Thb  AssociATioif  poa  suiLonro  Modbl  LoDowa  Housss  poa  ths  Pooa  had  its  origin 
In  a  public  meeting  held  in  Warren  Street  Chapel,  on  the  12th  of  June  184S.  At  this  meeting 
a  committee,  consisting  of  8.  H.  Perkins,  Charles  F.  Barnard,  H.  T.  Bowditeh,  Waher 
Channing,  James  R.  Richards,  D.  R.  Chapman,  and  Edward  Winslow,  was  appointed  "to 
consider  the  expediency  of  providing  better  tenements  for  the  Poor."  Tlie  Report  of  this 
committee  was  drawn  op  with  great  care,  and  after  much  research,  and  was  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  thirtx*six  psfss. 
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The  teniDts  iiiTariably'pfty  their  rent  s  wtek  in  adTanoe,  with  an  alaority  and 

certainty  that  are  the  best  proo6  of  their  being  oondbrtably  located,  fiurly  treated, 

^d  foHy  sadafied.    To  your  private  ear  they  might  testify  to  more  than  that. 

-ifft  a  day  or  a  dollar  has  been  lost  in  the  rent  aoooont    Hundreds  of  applicants 

fa  been  waiting  from  the  ji^nning  in  the  vain  hope  of  Tacant  apartmenta. 

"0  few  neoessary  regolationa  of  the  Corporation  have  been  cheerfolly  and  com- 
P^  %Bly  obserred.  Tht  IVnstees  by  their  welcome  daily  or  weekly  visits,  by  the 
k.  jftjishment  of  a  Circulating  Library,  and  by  other  acts  of  kindness  and  brother- 
hood, have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  deserve  success. 

*  *  *  *  Next  to  tl^  means  of  mental,  moral,  social,  and  religious  culture, 
and  far  above  all  soup  houses  and  every  other  form  of  public  relief,  stand  these 
truly  model  tenements.  Indeed,  of  what  avail  are  our  schools,  our  chapels,  and 
our  chur^es,  if  the  pupila  and  hearers  do  not  lodge  and  cannot  live  as  they 
^ouM  T" 

ii  Mr.  Lawrence  had  the  sads&ction  to  know  that  his  wise  and 
^^unificent  donation  to  Harvard  College,  was  justly  appreciated  in 
1^8  own  family,  and  in  the  world  of  science,  as  the  following  parti- 
culars will  show. 

After  reading  his  hrother's  letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  accompanying  his  donation  of  $50,000, 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  addressed  him  the  following  note  :* 

"  WiroixsoAT  MoBNiNe,  June  9,  1847. 

Dbae  Brothbr  Absott  : — ^I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  what  I  feel,  and 
therefore  write  a  word  to  say  that  I  thank  God  I  am  spared  to  this  day  to  see 
accomplished  by  one  so  near  and  dear  to  me  this  last  best  work  ever  done  by  one 
of  our  name,  which  will  prove  a  better  title  to  true  nobility,  than  any  from  the 
potentates  of  the  world.  It  is  more  honorable,  and  more  to  be  coveted,  than  the 
highest  political  station  in  our  country,  purohased  as  those  stations  often  are  by 
tone-serving.  It  is  to  impress  on  unborn  millions  the  great  truth  that  our  talents 
are  trusts  committed  to  us  for  use,  and  to  be  accounted  for  when  the  Master  calls. 
This  magnificent  plan  is  the  great  thing  which  you  will  see  carried  oo^  if  your  life 
is  ipsred ;  and  you  may  well  cherish  it  as  the  thing  nearest  your  heart  It 
enrK^es  your  descendants  in  a  way  that  mere  money  never  can  do,  and  is  a  better 
faivestment  than  any  one  yon  have  ever  made. 

Your  affectionate  brother  AMoa 

To  Abbott  Lawbbiicb." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after,  the  same  brother  writes :  ^This 
noble  plan  is  worthy  of  him :  and  I  can  say  truly  to  you  that  I  feel 
enlarged  by  his  doing  it.  Instead  of  our  sons  going  to  France,  and 
other  foreign  lands  for  instruction,  here  will  be  a  place,  second  to  no 
other  on  earth,  for  such  teaching  as  our  country  stands  now  in  abso- 
lute need  of.**  These  expressions  of  approbation  from  one  with  whom 
he  had  taken  counsel  not  only  in  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
operations,  by  which  these  large  fortunes  had  been  amassed,  but  in 
plans  for  expending  the  fortunes  thus  accumulated,  in  advancing 
great  public  interests,  as  well  as  in  private  charities — must  have  been 
particularly  precious. 

In  his  last  painful  illness,  when  "  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  for 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others,  we  think  of  most  pleas- 

*  Bztracts  from  the  IMmrj  and  Correspondence  of  the  kte  Amos  Lawrence ;  edited  by  his 
BOB.  P. an    Boston:  OonJdAUncoln.    1866. 
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antly,^  Mr.  Lawrence  received  a  letter  from  Prof!  Benjamin  Peirce,  of 
Cambridge,  (than  whom  there  can  be  named  no  one  more  competent 
to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  scientific  training),  respect- 
ing ^  the  magnificent  examinations  ^  of  the  students  of  the  Scientific 
School,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July 
and  from  which,  we  subjoin  extracts :  — 

^  A  portion  of  the  pupils  examined  were  in  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Engineering.  The  appearance  of 
the  students  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect;  and,  with  those  in 
the  Chemical  department,  I  have  been  especially  astonished  at  their 
brilliant  success.  Their  replies  were  uniformly  characterized  with  high 
precision  and  accuracy ;  and,  the  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  they 
exhibited  a  familiarity  worthy  of  masters  in  science,  evinced  the  ex- 
tent and  thoroughness  of  their  attainments.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  a  new  era  of  American  education  has  really  commenced  with  this 
school.  *  *  These  magnificent  examinations  should  not  be^  con- 
ducted with  such  extreme  privacy,  but  the  public  should  be  induced 
to  attend  them  as  freely  as  those  of  West  Point,  and  the  Naval 
Academy.  •  *  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  success  which  has  been  at  length  attained ;  and,  it  must 
smooth  the  pillow  of  your  sickness  to  feel  that  your  noble  endowment 
is  beginning  to  return  a  hundred  fold  in  blessings  to  the  country,  and 
in  benedictions  upon  its  generous  founder.  You  must  greatly  rejoice 
that  the  great  and  greatly  loved  man  (Prof.  Agassiz),  whom  you  nave 
placed  with  us  as  a  colleague,  is  at  length  enabled  to  bless  Ameiica 
with  the  rich  productions  of  his  fertile  genius." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Xiawrence  occurred  during  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Provi- 
dence. After  announcing  the  fact,  Profl  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey,  introduced  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sin- 
cere condolence  of  the  members  of  the  Association  with  the  bereaved 
family,  and  of  their  sense  of  the  public  loss  in  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  science  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
identified  his  name  forever  with  its  progress  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Scientific  School.  These  resolutions  were  sustained  with  much  feel- 
ing by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Hon.  S.  B.  Bug- 
gies, of  New  York,  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  other 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  adopted 
by  each  member  rising  in  his  seat 

Mr.  Lawrence  married  on  the  28th  of  June,  1819,  Katharine 
Bigelow,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford,  who 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  held  high  State  offices, 
those  of  Speaker  and  Councellor  for  many  years.  Eight  children 
were  the  fruitB  of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
other  five  (three  sons  and  two  daughters)  are  all  married  and  all 
reside  in  Boston. 
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Mr,  Lawrence  will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  in  which  he  lived,  as  a  bright  example  of  profes- 
sional probity,  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  success;  by  the  city,  to  whose 
prosperity  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  of  whose  numerous  humane 
and  literary  institutions  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  by  the  poor, 
whom  he  never  forgot  while  living,  and  whose  comfortable  homes  he 
will  multiply  when  dead.  By  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  home  and 
abroad,  his  presence  will  be  associated  with  high  honor,  incorrupt 
integrity,  cordial  hospitality,  a  true  and  generous  patriotism,  and 
the  noble  graces  of  a  christian  faith.  In  the  wide  republic  of  letters 
and  science,  which  knows  no  boundaries  of  city  or  country,  his  name 
will  be  associated  now  and  in  all  coming  time,  with  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  as  the  founder  of  its  Scientific  School — as  one,  who  in  the 
language  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  happiness,  during  the  contracted  term  of  human  life 
strains  with  all  the  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  its  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  generations  of  generations  as  the  guardian,  the  pro- 
tector, and  the  nourisher  of  mankind.*' 

'  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  Educational  donatbns  and  beqaetts,  besides  the  turn  of  tlOOfOOO  to  ths 
Bcientiflc  School  at  Cambridge,  and  •60,000  to  the  Model  Lodging  Houses,  we  may  add  the 
gift  of  14,000  to  ttie  English  High  School  and  Latin  Scbool  (•2,000  to  each),  as  a  fund  for 
annual  prizes,  95,000  to  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  and  •5,000  to  the  Franklin  Library  of 
Lawrence.  His  Pastor  says :  "  He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  during  his  life,  to  every  meri- 
torious public  object,  every  benevolent  institution,  every  incorporated  ctiarity,  and  every 
iSBOciatlon  of  a  mere  private  nature  for  the  relief  of  want."  "^le  amount  of  these  donations 
exceed  •250,000,  while  his  private  charities  were  numerous  and  constant,  ranging  from  •3000 
to  •5000  a  year.  Of  them  Dr.  Lothrop,  in  his  Discourse,  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  funeral, 
mentions  the  following  as  having  been  **  made  known  to  me  amid  a  scene  of  interest  and 
solemnity,  that  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  At  the  close  of  the  funeral  services  on  Wednesday, 
while  crowds  were  passing  up  this  aisle,  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  as  I  was  standing 
here  jnst  beneath  the  pulpit,  a  gentleman,  who  I  saw  at  once  was  a  clergyman,  came,  and 
addrewsing  me  by  name,  asked  if  he  might  speak  to  me  a  moment.  My  reply  was,  <  Can  you 
not  chose  some  other  time  1  I  can  not  attend  to  any  business  amid  this  scene  and  with  that 
body  lying  there.'  His  answer  was,  rapid  as  he  could  speak,  as  if  bis  heart  was  bursting  for 
otterance,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  bis  cheeks,  <  I  must  leave  the  city  at  two  o'clock 
and  must  speak  now.  It  is  of  him  who  has  left  that  body  I  would  speak.  Eighteen  years 
ago  I  was  a  poor  boy  in  this  city,  without  means,  and  without  friends.  I  was  a  member  of 
ths  Mechanics*  Apprentices'  Association.  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  one  of  our  meetings.  He 
heard  me  deliver  an  essay  I  had  written.  He  spoke  to  me  afterwarda-inquired  into  my  chr- 
comstances  and  character.  I  made  known  to  him  my  wants  and  wishes.  He  furnished  me 
with  means  to  acquire  an  education ;  when  prepared,  told  me  Harvard  was  best,  but  to  go  to 
what  college  I  liked.  I  went  to  the  Wesleyan  Unlveraity.  He  supported  me  at  IL  I  am  now 
a  minister  of  the  GoFpel  in  the  State  of  New  York.  .1  saw  his  death  in  the  paper  and  a  notice 
of  his  funeral  today.  I  came  on  to  attend  It.  He  was  my  greatest  benefactor.  I  owe  it  to 
him  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ.  I  am  not  the  only  one  be  has 
helped  thua.  God  will  accept  him.  I  felt  that  I  must  say  this  to  some  one,  to  whom  can  I 
better  say  it  than  to  his  clergyman  V  and  with  this  he  hurried  away,  leaving  me  only  time  to 
kam  his  name  and  receive  from  him  a  kind  promise  to  write  to  me." 
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PfiACTiCAL  iostruction  in  the  Mathematicalj  Physical,  and  Natural 
Sciences,  upon  a  more  extended  plan  than  that  pursued  in  the  under- 
graduate department  of  Harvardj  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
previous  to  the  time  of  President  Everett  The  materials  for  it  had 
been  accumulating.  In  addition  to  the  Scientific  men  connected  with 
the  College,  and  the  largest  Library  in  the  country,  there  were  valuable 
collections  of  apparatus,  numerous  specimens  of  Natural  History,  a 
Botanic  Garden,  and  an  Observatory  of  the  first  rank.  In  his  inaugural 
address,*  [30th  of  April,  1846,]  President  Everett  announced  the  project 
of  a  separate  Scientific  School  in  the  following  language : 

**  It  Lb  a  question  well  worthy  to  be  entertained,  whether  the  time  is  not  arriyed 
when  a  considerable  expansion  may  bo* given  to  our  system,  of  a  two-fold  charac- 
ter; first  by  establishing  a  phikwophioal  faculty,  in  which  the  various  branches  of 
idenoe  and  literature  snonld  be  cultivated,  beyond  the  limits  of  an  academical 
course,  with  a  view  to  a  complete  liberal  education,  and  secondly,  by  organizing  a 
school  of  theoretioal  and  practical  science,  for  the  purpose  especially  of  teaching 
its  application  to  the  arts  i^  life,  and  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  skillful  engineers,  and 
of  persons  well  qualified  to  explore  and  bring  to  light  the  hiexhaustiblo  natural 
treasures  of  the  country,  and  to  guide  its  vast  mdustrial  energies  in  their  rapid 
development.'' 

About  this  time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Rumford  Professorship  by 

the  resignation  of  Profbssor  TreadwelL    This  situation  was  filled  by 

the  election  of  Professor  Horsford,  of  New  York,  who  soon  after  his 

arrival  in  Cambridge,  submitted  to   the  corporation  a  plan  for  the 

erection  and  furnishing  of  a  Laboratory  for  instruction  in  Chemistry, 

and  its  application  to  the  arts  contemplating  an  expense  of  $50,000. 

This  plan,  in  an  able  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

was  laid  before  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  responded  in  a  spirit  of 

munificence  altogether  unexampled  as  follows : 

"  Boston,  June  7th,  1847. 
Mt  dear  Sir. — 

I  HAVK  more  tnan  once  conversed  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  practical  sciences,  in  Uus  city  or  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  was  gratified  when  I  leamea  firom  you  that  the  government  of  Harvard 
University  had  determined  to  establish  such  a  school  in  Cambridge,  and  that  a 
Professor  had  been  appointed  who  is  eminent  in  the  science  of  Chemistry,  and 
who  is  to  be  supporteid  on  the  foundation  created  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Count  Rumford. 

For  several  years  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  pressing  want  in  our  community 
(and,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  country)  of  an  increased  number  of  men  educated  in 
the  practical  sciences.  Elementary  education  appears  to  be  well  provided  for  in 
Massachusetts.  There  is,  however,  a  deficiency  in  the  means  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  oertun  branches  of  knowledge.  For  an  early  classical  education  we  have 
OUT  schools  and  colleges.  From  thence  the  special  schools  of  Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Surgery  receive  the  young  men  destined  to  those  professions ;  ano 
those  who  look  to  commerce  as  tlieir  employment,  pass  to  the  counting-house  or 
*he  ocean.  But  where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  practical  applications  of  science  ?    How  educate  our  engjlneeiTa,  oux  lamQtm^ 
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maohinists,  and  mechanics?  Our  country  abounds  in  men  of  action.  Hard 
hands  are  ready  to  work  upon  our  hard  materials  j  and  where  shall  sagaoions 
heads  be  taught  to  direct  those  hands  ? 

Inventive  men  laboriously  reinvent  what  has  been  produced  before.  Ignorant 
men  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature  with  a  vain  energyy,  and  puroha^  their 
experience  at  great  cost.  Why  should  not  all  these  start  where  their  prede- 
cessors ended,  and  not  where  they  began.  Education  can  enable  them  to  do  so. 
The  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  has  changed,  in  the  last  half-centnry, 
the  condition  and  relations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
somewhat  neglectful  in  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the  scientific  portion 
of  our  national  economy. 

Our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  probably 
destined  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  to  contain  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as 
now  exist  in  France  and  England  together. 

We  have  already  in  the  United  States  a  large  body  of  young  men  who  have 
received  a  classical  education,  many  of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  what  are  termed  the  learned  professions.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  make  an  efibrt  to  diversify  the  occupations  of  our  people,  and  develop 
more  fully  their  strong  mental  and  physical  resources,  throughout  the  Union. 
We  have,  perhaps,  stronger  motives  in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  country,  to  encourage  scientific  pursuits,  from  the  &ct  that  we  must  hereafter 
look  for  our  main  support  to  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts ;  to  which  it  becomes  our  duty,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  make 
all  the  appliances  of  science  within  our  power.  We  inherit,  and  are  forced  to 
cultivate,  a  sterile  soil ;  and  what  nature  has  denied  should  be,  as  Cur  as  possible, 
supplied  by  art  We  must  make  better  &rmers,  through  the  application  of 
chemical  and  agricultural  science. 

We  need,  then,  a  school,  not  for  boys,  but  for  young  men  whose  early 
education  is  completed,  either  in  college  or  elsewhere,  and  who  intend  to  enter 
upon  an  active  life  as  engineers  or  chemists,  or,  in  general,  as  men  of  scienoey 
applying  their  attainments  to  practical  purposes,  where  they  may  learn  what  has 
been  done  at  other  times  and  in  other  countries,  and  may  acquire  habits  of  inves- 
tigation and  reflection,  with  an  aptitude  for  observing  and  describing. 

I  have  thought  that  the  three  great  practical  branches  to  which  a  soientifio 
education  is  to  be  applied  amongst  us  are,  1st,  Engineering;  2d,  Mining,  in  is 
extended  sense,  including  Metallurgy,  3d,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
machinery.  These  must  be  deemed  kindred  branches,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  depending  in  many  respects  on  the  same  principles,  and  giadually  diverging 
to  their  more  special  applications.  Mathematics,  especially  in  their  application  to 
the  construction  and  combination  of  machinery ;  Chemistry,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  an  all-Important  study  for  the  mining  engineer,  and  the  key  to  the 
processes  by  which  the  rude  ore  becomes  the  tenacious  and  ductile  metal ;  Greo- 
logy,  Mineralogy  and  the  other  sciences  investigating  the  properties  and  uses  of 
meterials  employed  in  the  arts ;  Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture,  and  Drawing, 
are  all  studies  which  should  be  pursued,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  one  or  all 
of  these  principal  divisions. 

To  establish  such  a  school  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  connection 
with  the  University,  and  under  the  care  and  general  guidance  of  its  government, 
requires  buildings  with  suitable  lecture-rooms  and  philcjsophical  apparatus,  with 
models  and  plans,  and  a  place  for  their  deposit  and  safe-keeping,  t(^ther  with  a 
Cabinet,  where  every  description  of  wood,  ores,  metals,  &e.,  may  be  deposated 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  Without  the  above  appliances,  the  Professors  woold 
be  workmen  without  tools.  The  University  has  aJready  appointed  Mr.  Horsfbrd 
Rumford  Professor,  who  proposes  to  give  instruction  upon  an  enlarged  plan  in  the 
science  of  Chemistry.  I  have  often  heard  Professor  Horsford  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  as  in  all  respects  competent  to  take  charge  of  this 
important  department  of  science,  and  to  bring  out  the  most  fiivorable  results. 
The  testimony  rendered  at  home  to  Mr.  Horsford^s  capacity  has  been  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and  had  satisfied  me  that  the  selection  made  by  the  government  of 
the  College  was  fortunate ;  but  I  have  lately  learned,  in  addition  to  the  high 
character  given  him  by  his  friends  here,  that  the  grreat  practical  chemist  of  the 
age  (Liebig)  has  given  his  roost  unqualified  testimony  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  cf 
IVofesMT  EbNnfora,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Buxm  Liebig  for  two  von* 
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I  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  in  &ct,  essential,  that  none  bat  fir9U 
rate  men  should  occupy  the  Professora'  chairs  in  this  School.  Its  success  depends 
upon  the  characters  of  the  instructoi's.  They  should  be  men  of  comprehensive 
yiews,  and  acknowledged  talents,  possessing  industry  and  integrity,  with  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  science.  They  should  love  their 
profession,  and  work  in  it  day  by  day.  Such  teachers  will  soon  gather  around 
them  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

To  carry  out  this  course  of  education  in  its  practical  branches,  there  should 
be  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  Engineering,  Geology,  Chemistiy,  Mineralogy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History.  Chemistry  is  provided  for ;  and  in 
the  last  two  branches,  instruction  might,  perhaps,  be  given  by  the  present  College 
Professors.  In  addition  to  these,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  services,  at 
stated  periods,  of  eminent  men  from  the  practical  walks  of  life.  Tlie  Law  School 
is  taught  by  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  highest  reputation.  The  Medical  School 
by  distinguished  physicians.  In  like  manner,  this  School  of  Science  should 
Dumber  amonff  its  teachers  men  who  have  practised  and  are  practising  the  arta 
Ihey  are  called  to  teach.     Let  theory  be  proved  by  practical  results. 

To  defray  the  expenditures,  means  must  be  procured  for  the  erecUon  of 
suitable  buildings  (not  including  dwelling-houses),  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the 
Professors  and  other  teachers  employed.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  students  be 
invited  freely  from  all  quarters,  at  a  moderate  charge  for  tuition.  Let  the 
numbers  be  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  lecture-rooms,  and  I  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt  that  a  large  revenue  would  be  derived  from  tuition  fees.  I  would  suggest 
three  permanent  Professors,  namely,  one  of  Chemistry,  (already  appointed),  one 
of  Engineering  in  its  various  branches,  and  one  of  Geology.  Tlie  support  of  the 
first  is  for  the  present  time  provided  for.  For  the  other  two  a  moderate  fbnd 
must  be  obtained,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  farther  sum  which  should  be  added  to  it,  to 
make  the  capital  equal  to  that  of  the  Rumford  Professorship.  The  Professors  in 
this  School  should  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  fees:  it  is  the  best 
niarantec  to  exertion  and  fidelity,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
I  will  therefore  further  suggest,  that  each  of  the  above  Professors  shall  receive, 
after  all  ordinary  expenses  shall  have  been  paid,  one  half  of  the  tuition  fees  till 
they  amount  to  a  sum,  annually,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  including 
their  stated  salaries  ;  and  that  the  government  of  the  College  pay  such  sums  to 
other  teachers,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
and  that  the  other  half  of  the  said  tuition  fees  be  reserved  and  added  to  any  fund 
that  may  be  hereafter  contributed  to  establish  and  found  the  two  Professorships 
before  mentioned. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  such 
a  school  of  sciences  as  I  believe  the  condition  of  our  extensive  and  growing  coun- 
try requires,  and  you  will  ask  how  the  means  are  to  be  obtained  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  when  we  shall  soon  have  an  appeal  made  to  our  liberality,  as  well  as  to  the 
sense  of  our  best  interests,  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  the  astronomical  department  so  auspiciously  commenced  in  Cambridge. 
This  department  of  science  has  already  engaged  the  public  sympathy,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  taken  up  at  an  early  day,  and  placed  in  an  independent  and  useful 
pontion.  I  cherish  a  wish  to  see  the  Observatory,  the  telescope,  and  every  instru- 
ment  required  to  prosecute  the  heavenly  science,  ready  for  use,  and  do  not  intend 
to  interfere  with  the  claims  the  world  has  upon  our  community  to  accomplish  this 
great  and  important  object.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  occupy  the  ground  of  another 
branch  of  science  that  will,  I  suppose,  at  a  future  time,  present  strong  claims  upon 
the  public  bounty.  I  allude  to  Natural  history,  now  in  charge  of  that  accom- 
plished naturalist.  Dr.  Gray.  I  wish  to  see  all  these  branches  of  science  prose- 
cuted with  vigor,  and  moving  forward  in  perfect  harmony  at  Cambridge. 

"  I  therefore  propose  to  of&r,  through  you,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
priated as  I  have  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  buiklings,  I  have  sup- 
posed, without  having  made  estimates,  codd  be  erected,  including  an  extensive 
laboratory,  for  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  so,  there  will  remain  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  1  suggest  that  wliatever  sum  may  remain,  after  the 
erection  and  furmshing  of  the  buildings,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  fund,  whioh 
together  with  one  half  of  Uie  tuition  fees,  till  the  amount  shall  yield  the  wnii  ell 
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three  fhousand  doHan  annually,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  Profenor 
of  Engineering  and  the  Profeasor  (/  Geology,  and  be  made  a  permanent  founda- 
tion fc?  theoe  Profeasorshipa.  The  object  is,  to  plaoe  the  three  Prafeaaora  in  thia 
School  in  the  same  pecuniary  situations.  I  beg  to  suggest,  further,  that  the 
whole  income  of  this  School  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition,  illnstration,  and  diaaem- 
ination  of  the  practical  sciences  for  ever. 

The  details,  however,  and  conditions  of  this  donation,  may  be  hereafter 
arranged  between  the  Corporation  and  myself  I  now  leave  the  whole  subject  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Corporation,  in  the  hope  and  fiiith  ^t 
the  plan  may  be  adopted  and  exccated  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  eon- 
aistent  with  economy ;  and  that  it  may  prove  honorable  to  the  TJniyeraity,  and 
useful  to  the  country. 

I  pray  you,  dear  Sir,  to  believe  I  remain, 

Most  faithfully,  your  friend, 

Abbott  Lawrkncv.*' 

Soon  af\er  the  receipt  of  the  donation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  FrofesBor 
Agassiz,  of  Switzerland,  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Zoology  and 
Geology,  and  at  a  later  period  Lieut.  Eustis,  of  the  army,  to  that  of 
Engineering.  At  the  commencement  of  1848,  the  corporation  conferred 
upon  the  institution  the  name  of  •*  Lawrence  Scientific  School." 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849,  a  Laboratory,*  unsurpassed  in 
Europe  even,  in  its  conveniences  for  practical  instruction,  was  erected 
and  furnished,  and  in  the  year  following  a  building  was  constructed  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Geology, 
and  Engineering.  Besides  the  Professors  already  mentioned,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Scientific  School  embraces  Professor  Peirce  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mathematics,  Professor  Lovering  in  Physics,  Professor 
Gray  in  Botany,  Professor  Wyman  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  Professor  Cook  in  Mineralogy. 

The  plan  of  the  School  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
wants  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  and  the  experience  of  the  Instructors 
made  necessary.  The  School  is  essentially  a  collection  of  independent 
departments,  each  having  the  exclusive  control  of  its  own  internal 
arrangements,  without  reference  to  other  departments,  and  sustaining  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  for  itself. 

The  recent  bequest  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  will 
enable  the  corporation,  to  further  increase  the  facilities  for  instruction 
and  research  in  the  School. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  requirements  and  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge. 

Requisites  for  Admission. — Candidates  for  admission  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  have  received  a  good  common 
English  education,  and  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  the  courses 
of  study  to  which  they  propose  to  give  their  attention.  They  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  give  bonds,  in  the 
sum  of  $200,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident 
m  Massachusetts,  for  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  School,  and  register 
their  names  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  They  will  be  admitted  only 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Term,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

*  Plans  of  the  Boikliiif  oceupied  by  the  Seientifie  School,  andof  thalabontoiy  win  bagfraa 
la  a  fiitore  number  of  the  JoumaL 
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REauiREMENTS  OF  STUDENTS. — Students  of  the  Scientific  School  are 
required  to  board  and  lodge  at  licensed  houses.  They  shall  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  shall  comply  with  all 
the  regulations  ofthe  School  and  of  the  Department  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  expected  statedly  to  attend  religious  worship,  at  such  place 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  direct 

A  Scientific  Student  violating  these  regulations,  or  participating  with 
an  Undergraduate  in  an  ofience  against  the  laws  of  the  College,  is 
liable  to  dismission  from  the  School. 

Degrees. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon 
any  Student  who,  having  attended  the  instructions  of  the  School  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  in  one  or 
more  Departments,  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  public  examination. 

The  Department  or  Departments  in  which  the  Student  has  been 
examin'led,  and  his  grade  of  merit,  will  be  specified  in  the  Diploma,  and 
each  Diploma  will  bear  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Faculty. 

Certificates  may  be  granted  to  Students  who  do  not  graduate,  stating 
the  time  they  have  been  present  in  the  School,  the  studies  pursued,  and 
the  progress  made. 

Courses  of  Instruction. — The  number  and  choice  of  studies  are 
optional  on  the  part  of  Students,  who  will,  however,  be  counselled  oo 
these  points  by  the  Professors ;  but  a  punctual  attendance  on  all  pre- 
scribed exercises  will  be  required. 

I.  Chemistry. — Professor  Horsford  will  receive  Special  Stuoents  to 
the  course  of  instruction  in  Experimental  Chemistry  and  research,  who 
will  give  their  attendance  in  the  Laboratory  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  till  5 
o'clock  P.  M. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  in — 

Theoretical  and  Experimental  Chemistry,  and  Systematic  dualitative 
and  duantitative  Analysis,  in  all  their  branches ; 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations  for  the  Laboratory  and  Apothecary, 
and  the  methods  for  the  determination  ofthe  value  of  drugs  generally ; 

Mineral  assays,  Metallurgy,  analysis  of  Soils  and  Ashes,  examination 
for  poisons,  manufacture  of  Manures,  and  the  various  determinations 
required  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  solution  of  problems  of  research  in  experimental  science  and  in 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  as  an  art,  in 
which  each  Student  is  necessarily  a  class  by  himself,  there  is  a  system- 
atic daily  exercise,  on  the  blackboard,  in  the  solution  and  explanation  of 
chemical  problems. 

A  knowledge  of  Algebm,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Stock  hard  t's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  its  equi* 
valent,  are  required  for  admission. 

Tbzt-Books  and  Works  for  Rbadino  and  Rbfbrbncb.— Will's  Outline  of  Chemical 
Aoaljsit.  Fresenius's  Quantitative  Analysis.  Regnault's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Gmelin's 
Hand* Book  of  Chemistry. 
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II.  Zoology  and  Geology. — The  instruction  in  this  Department 
consists,  alternately,  of  a  course  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Agassiz  oo 
Zoology,  embracing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  classification  of 
animals,  as  founded  upon  structure  and  embryonic  development,  and 
illustrating  their  natural  affinities,  habits,  geographical  distribution,  and 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  living  and  extinct  races ;  and  of  a 
course  on  Geology,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  course  on  Geo- 
logy will  be  deUvered  during  the  First  Term. 

Besides  the  instructions  of  the  lecture-room.  Professor  Agassiz  will 
afford  the  Students  access  to  his  laboratory  during  certain  hours,  in 
order  to  show  them  how  to  observe  isolated  facts,  how  to  determine  liv- 
ing and  fossil  animals,  how  to  identify  rocks  of  different  formations,  and 
how  to  conduct  a  regular  geological  survey. 

For  those  who  intend  to  make  a  further  study  in  these  sciences, 
excursions  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  made  in  term-time,  and  longer 
excursions  in  vacation,  to  those  parts  of  the  country,  near  or  remote, 
which  offer  the  most  instructive  field  for  observation. 

Tbzt-Books  and  Works  for  Rbadino  and  Rbperencbs.— Hitchcock's  Elementary  Geo« 
logj.  De  la  Heche's  Geological  MauiuaL,  Geological  Observer,  and  Researches  in  Theoretical 
Geology.    Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology,  and  Principles  of  Geology.    Guyot's  Earth  and  Man. 

For  Local  Information.— Hitchcock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts.  Also,  The  Geological 
Reports  published  by  the  different  Slates.    Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America. 

III.  Engineering. — Professor  Eustis  will  receive  Special  Students 
to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Engineering,  who  will  give  their  attend- 
ance at  the  School  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  in — 

Surveying,  with  the  use  of  tlie  instruments,  and  actual  operations  in 
the  field. 

Drawing  in  all  its  branches ;  topographical,  outline,  shaded,  and  tin- 
ted, including  Ismoretic  Projections. 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  principles  of  Mechanics,  and  their  application  to  Machinery  and 
Engineering. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  theory  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective. 

The  application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  masonry  and  stone-cut- 
ting in  the  construction  of  groined  and  cloistered  arches,  domes,  &c 

The  nature  and  properties  of  building  materials,  and  their  application 
to  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  &c. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  daily  exercises  at  the  blackboard  and 
by  lectures. 

A  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  is  required 
before  admission. 

IV.  BoTANV.  Professor  Gray  will  give,  during  the  Second  Term,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Structural  Botany  and  Vegetable  Anatomy, 
with  microscopical  demonstrations.  Also,  a  course  of  twenty-four  Lec- 
tures on  Systematic  Botany. 
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TiXT>BooK8  AND  WoRKt  FOR  Rbadino  AND  Rbpkrbnok.  Gny's  Botanical  Text-Book, 
4th  ed.  Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States.  Mohl's  Principles  oi 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  vegetable  UelL  Adrieu  de  Jussieu,  Cours  £l^mentair« 
de  Botanique,  or  the  English  Translation. 

V.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Special  instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  and  Laboratory  in  Holden 
Chapel,  by  Professor  J.  Wyman. 

During  the  Second  Term  of  the  present  Academic  Year,  there  will 
be  delivered  a  course  of  thirty  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  commencing  in  March,  1856. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  to  Medical  Students  in  the  usual  branch- 
es of  study  necessary  to  a  medical  education. 

Books  op  Rbfbrbnce.— Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Siebold  and  Stannius,  translated  by  W. 
1.  Barnett,  M.  D.  Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  4th  ed.  Wagner's 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals.  Rvmer  Jones's  Outlines  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  Kirke's  and  Paget's  Hand- Book  of  Ph}^siology.  Agassiz's  Lectures  on  Comparm< 
live  Embryology.    Owen's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.    Miiller's  Physiology. 

VI.  Mathematics.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Higher  Maihe- 
matics,  and  especially  in  Analytical  and  Celestial  Mechanics^  by  Pro- 
fessor Peibce. 

Private  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be 
given  to  those  desirous  of  receiving  it,  by  competent  instructors  residing 
at  the  University. 

Tbzt-Book  and  Works  for  Rbadino  and  RBrsRENCB.  \.  Curvbs  and  Functions. 
Regular  Courae.  Peirce.  Curves  and  Functions.  Lacroiz.  Calcul  DiflTerentiel  et  Integral. 
Cauchy.  Les  Applications  du  Calcullnfinitesimalk  la  G^om^trie.  Monge.  Application  de 
['Analyse  k  la  Geomtftrie. 

Parallel  C(ur»e.  Biot.  G^m^trie  Analytique.  Cauchy.  Cours  d'Analyse  de  I'ficols 
Royale  Polytechnique.  Hamilton's  Researches  respecting  Quaternions.  (Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXI.) 

2.  Analytical  and  Cblbstial  MBCHANirs.  Laplace.  M6canique  Celeste,  translated, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  Vol.  I.  Bowditch.  On  the  Computation  of  the 
Orbits  of  a  Planet  or  Comet ;  Appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of  his  Translation.  Poisson.  M6caniqae 
Analytique.  Lagrange.  M^canique  Analytique.  Hamilton.  General  Method  in  Dynamics, 
from  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1834  and  1835. 

Regular  Course.  Airy.  Figure  of  the  Earth,  from  the  Encyclopedia  MetropoUtaoa* 
Gauss.  Theoria  Motuum  Corporum  Coelesiium.  Bessel.  Untersuchunren.  Leverrier. 
D6veloppements  sur  Piusieurs  Points  de  la  Th6orie  des  Perturbations  des  Planfttes.  Lever* 
rier.  Les  Variations  S^culaires  des  £l^mens  des  Orbites,  pour  les  Sept  Planfttes  Prioclpaies. 
Airy.    Tides,  from  the  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana. 

Parallel  Course.  Th^orie  des  Mouvements  de  Mercure.  Leverrier.  Recherches  sar  lee 
Mouvements  de  la  Plan^te  Herschel.  Adams.  Explanation  of  the  Observed  Irregularities  In 
the  Motion  of  Uranus,  on  the  Hypothesis  of  Disturbances  caused  by  a  more  distant  Planet. 

3.  Mbchanical  Thborv  of  Lioht.  Airy.  Mathematical  Essays,  MacCuIlagh.  On  the 
Laws  of  Crystalline  Reflection  and  Refrsction.  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academj, 
VoL  XVIH.)  Cauchy.  Exercicsa  d'Analyse  et  de  Physique  Mathtfmatiques.  Neumann. 
Theoretisehc  Untersuchung  der  Oesetze,  nach  welchen  das  Licht  reflectirtund  gebrochen 
wird.    (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1835.) 

VII.  Mineralogy.  Professor  Cooke  will  receive,  during  the  Second 
Term,  Special  Students  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Mineralogy  at 
his  Laboratory. 

Text-Book.    Dana's  Mineralogy. 

The  following  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  to  Undergraduates  will 
be  open  without  charge  to  members  of  the  Scientific  School. 

A  course  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Cooke. 

A  course  on  Systematic  Botany  according  to  the  Natural  System^  by 
Professor  Gray. 

A  course  on  Physics,  in  the  Second  Term,  by  Professor  Lover  inc. 
A  course  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  by  Professor  Wyman. 
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The  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  an  extensile 
scale,  has  been  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Professora 
in  the  several  Departments. 

The  Anatomical  Museum,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Observatory,  and 
the  Public  Library,  are  accessible  to  the  Students  of  the  Scientific 
School. 

Fees  for  special  imtruction  of  those  who  become  private  pupils  of 
any  Professor,  and  pursue  studies,  practical  exercises,  or  experimental 
research,  or  make  excursions,  under  his  particular  direction,  the  fees 
are :  — 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the  week, 
per  Term  of  twenty  weeks  Jifty  dollars.  For  Laboratory  apparatus 
and  supplies,  iwenty-fice  dollars.  For  one  half  or  any  less  fraction  of  a 
Term,  two  thirds,  of  the  above  sums. 

The  Special  Students  in  Chemistry  will  also  supply  themselves,  at 
their  own  expense,  with  such  articles  of  apparatus  as  are  consumed  ia 
using;  such  as  flasks,  corks,  tubing,  lamps,  crucibles,  &c.,  together  with 
alcohol  and  platinum,  and  gold  and  silver  solutions. 

In  the  Department  of  Engineering,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the 
weekjffty  dollars  per  Term.  For  three  days  in  the  week,  two  thirds, 
and  for  one  day,  one  third,  of  the  above  sum. 

The  Special  Students  in  Engineering,  will  supply  themselves  with 
drawing  materials,  necessary  text-books,  &c. 

In  any  of  tlie  otlier  Departments,  the  fees  for  special  instruction  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  instructor. 

The  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Scientific  School  may  be  attended  by 
members  of  the  School,  and  by  members  of  any  of  the  Professional 
Schools,  and  by  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University, 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  course.  Students  of  the  Scientific 
School  may  attend,  without  charge,  any  of  the  Lectures  delivered  to 
Undergraduates  by  the  Professors  in  the  Academical  Department 
They  may  also  study  any  one  of  the  foreign  languages  taught  in  the 
University,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Jive  dollars  per  Term. 

The  other  expenses  for  a  Term  are  nearly  as  follows , 
Board,  twenty  weeks,  from  $  3.00  to  S  5.00  per  week,     from  $  60  to  $  100 
Room-rent,  including  care  of  room,  but  not  making  fires.    .     26  to      75 
Furniture  (if  tlie  Student  does  not  furnish  his  room),    .      .   10  to      20 

Washing, 7  to       15 

Fuel,  for  the  First  or  Winter  Term,  from  August  to  January.  12  to      25 

"  Ibr  the  Second  or  Summer  Term,  from  Febuary  to  July,  6  to  10 
Servant  (if  one  is  employed)  to  make  fires,  6lc 5  to      10 

>120  to  $245 

Fuel,  prepared  for  use,  is  furnished  by  the  lessee  of  the  College  Wharf, 
at  the  market  price,  if  the  Students  desire  it. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School,  application  may  be 
made  to  Professor  £.  N.  Horsford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


IX.   AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

A  8K£TCH  OF  TU£  HISTOBY  OF   ILLINOIS   COLLEGE,  JACRBONYILLE    ILI* 


Of  the  many  charterod  institutions  in  our  new  States,  which  have 
come  into  being  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  are  few 
whose  beginnings  have  been  attended  with  more  thrilling  interest, 
and  with  better  promise,  than  those  of  Illinois  College.  It  is  not 
on  this  account,  however,  that  we  begin  our  series  of  historical 
sketches  of  American  colleges,  with  one  of  this  institution.  It 
would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  we  commenced  with  Harvard, 
and  followed  the  order  of  their  ages  in  our  historical  notices.  But 
this  would  have  been  impracticable,  without  frequent  delays  in  the 
series,  for  want  of  the  necessary  documents.  We  hope  also,  that, 
by  suiting  our  demands  to  their  convenience,  the  Presidents  of  col- 
leges, or  others  connected  with  them,  will  be  induced  to  furnish  to 
our  hands  better  histories  of  their  own  institutions,  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  condense  from  any  published  docmnents.  No  such 
history  having  yet  reached  us,  from  the  older  institutions,  we  are 
guided  in  our  selection  of  Illinois  College,  as'  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice,  by  the  fact,  that  its  quarter  centennial  anniversary 
was  celebrated  at  its  last  commencement,  and  we  have  in  our 
hands,  through  the  khidness  of  the  author.  President  Sturtevant's 
"  Historical  Discourse,"  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  prepared  for 
publication  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  It  is  both  reliable  in  its 
statements,  and  touching  and  eloquent  in  its  reminiscences.  From 
this  discourse,  principally,  arc  derived  the  materials  of  the  following 
sketch. 

Instruction  was  commenced  in  Illinois  College  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1830.  It  was  then  a  day  school  for  boys,  with  a  single 
teacher.  It  was  a  colh'ge  only  in  the  intention  and  hopes  of  its 
founders,  and  in  the  providence  of  God.  The  moving  principle,  the  all- 
pervading  cause  of  the  founding  of  this  collegtj,  was  the  ever-abiding 
purpose  of  the  religious  people  of  this  country  to  disseminate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  iristitutions  of  learning.  **  There 
is  no  feature  of  American  society,"  says  President  Sturtevant,  ''which 
is  more  gloriously  uni(iue  and  characteristic.     There  is  nothing  like 
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it  in  the  history  of  colonization  in  any  other  nation  or  age  of  the 
"world.  It  is  prominently  to  this  cause  that  we  owe  the  inception 
and  the  growth  of  our  whole  system  of  higher  liberal  education. 
This  cause  was  the  parent  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  other  colleges 
of  New  England,  and  not  less  of  Nassau  Hall ;  and  these  are  the 
parents  of  the  college  system  of  the  whole  country.*'  He  claims, 
also,  for  the  founders  of  most  of  the  colleges  of  our  new  States, 
that  they  have  been  impelled  by  the  same  motives,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  principles,  with  our  fathers  of  the  older  States ;  and  they 
are  encouraged  by  this  fact  to  hope  for  a  like  signal  success. 

The  subordinate  causes  and  agencies,  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Illinois  College,  were  various  and  wide  asunder  in  their  origin, 
but  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  having  then  just 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  year  1826.  He  found  a  population  of 
130,000,  and  but  three  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State.  Other 
Christian  churches  were  few,  and  feeble,  and  scattered ;  and  there 
were  few  of  competent  qualifications  to  dispense  the  Word  of  Life. 
Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  decisive  measures  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  State,  he  early  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an 
institution  of  learning.  His  conceptions  were  clear  and  vivid  of  the 
necessities  of  coming  generations  in  so  great  a  State,  and  he  urged 
his  views  with  earnestness  and  self-sacrificing  zeal.  His  efforts 
were  seconded  by  enlightened  and  religious  men,  committees  were 
appointed  at  his  suggestion,  various  places  were  visited,  Jackson- 
ville was  agreed  on  as  the  most  desirable  site,  a  subscription  of  about 
$3,000  was  pledged,  and  a  plan  for  the  institution  was  adopted, 
which  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  It  contemplated  a  Primary, 
a  Collegiate,  and  a  Theological  Department,  together  with  provision 
for  the  self-support  of  the  students,  in  part,  by  manual  labor.  But 
the  means  secured  were  inadequate  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  so 
complicated,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  the  autumn  of  1828, 
when  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  made 
a  glowing  statement  of  the  present  and  prospective  wants  of  the 
Western  country,  and  particularly  of  Illinois,  and  appealed  to  the 
public  for  aid  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  institution  at  Jacksonville. 
This  report  was  published  in  the  Home  Missionary. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  train  of  causes  was  in  operation  in  quite 
a  different  quarter.  There  was,  in  Yale  College,  a  Society'  of  Inquiry 
concerning  Missions.  Most  of  its  members  were  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  their  object  was  to  acquire  the  information 
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necessary  to  enable  them  to  judge  wisely  in  selecting  their  owb 
fields  of  labor.    They  were  accustomed,  also,  to  exhort  one  another  by 
Wch  examples  of  Christian  consecration  as  David  Brainerd,  Henry 
Martyn,  and  Samuel  J.  Mills,  to  forget  their  own  private  interests, 
w  their  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     Soon  after  a  meeting  of 
^8  sort,  in  November,  1828,  several  of  the  members  held  private 
conferences  together,  and  agreed  to  associate,  in  the  selection  of 
■ome  field,  in  the  far  distant  West,  where  they  might  be  sent  as 
missionaries,  and  live  and  labor  in  each  other's  vicinity.     The  idea 
Was  soon  added,  that  they  should  unite  their  efforts  in  founding  an 
institation  of  learning,  to  grow  up  with  the  people,  and  be  to  them 
what  a  New  England  college  is  to   the   surrounding  population. 
This  plan  was  fast  ripening  into  action,  when  Mr.  Ellis'  report,  in 
the  Home  Missionary,  was  received.     The  thought  at  once  occurred 
to  them,  that,  perhaps,  that  was  the  field  to  which  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, was  directing  them!     A  correspondence  was  immediately 
opened  with  Mr.  Ellis,  their  proposal  was  more  than  welcomed  by 
him  and  his  associates,  and  early  in  the  year  1829,  seven  young 
men,  members  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  were 
prepared  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  solemn  pledge,  to  one  another, 
and  to  God,  that  they  would  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  distant  and  wild  State  of  Illinois.     Of  this  association,  Presi- 
dent  Sturtevant  and  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin — ^now  Secretary  of  the 
Western  College  Society — were  members,  and  were  the   first  to 
enter  the  field.     Each  of  the  others  followed  in  due  time,  and  re- 
deemed their  pledge  ;  and  one  only  has  been  removed  by  death. 

Having  pledged  themselves  to  this  enterprise,  the  young  men  im- 
mediately commenced  preparing  and  suggesting  such  modifications 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
become  the  substantial  basis  of  a  university.  In  making  these  sug- 
gestions, they  followed  the  advice  of  the  President  and  Professors 
of  Yale  College.  Their  plan  was  readily  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
and  subscribers  at  Jacksonville.  The  fundamental  principles  then 
adopted,  which  are  still  the  basis  of  the  institution,  are  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

1.  That  there  be  a  Board  of  fifteen  members,  besides  the  President  of  the  in- 
stitution, who  shall  haye  the  entire  direction  of  the  Seminary,  independent  of 
any  extraneous  influence,  and  that  they  shall  be  sacredly  pledged  to  appropri- 
ate all  donations  which  they  may  choose  to  receive,  aocording  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  donors. 

2.  That  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ever  after  its  organization, 
ihall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  same.  • 

'*  The  true  spirit  of  these  two  short  sentences,"  says  President 
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S.,  *'  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  venerable  advisers,  whom 
we  had  consulted,  had  explicitly  warned  us  against  subjecting  the 
institution  either  to  political  or  denominational  contrc^." 

The  young  men  also  engaged  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  proposed 
institution,  which,  through  the  co-operation  of  their  friends,  they  ac- 
complished in  a  few  months,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Mr  Sturtevant  went  on  their  mission  to  Illinois,  and 
on  the  18th  of  December  united  with  the  Trustees  and  subscnbers 
at  Jacksonville  in  constituting  a  Board,  according  to  the  terms  of 
agreement.  A  substantial  edifice  of  brick,  which  now  constitiiiet 
the  south  half  of  the  College  building,  was  already  erected  and 
partly  finished.  In  that  building  instruction  was  commenced. 
Mr.  Sturtevant  was  the  only  teacher,  with  nine  pupils,  who  were 
increased  to  thirty  before  the  close  of  the  year,  all  in  the  rudiments 
of  study.  In  the  course  of  that  year.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  was  elected  President  of  the  institution,  and  entered  upoa 
his  duties  in  1831. 

"  Two  enterprises  entered  on,  the  next  year,  to  both  of  which  the 
Trustees  were  almost  irresistibly  impelled,  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time,  have  proved  unprofitable  to  all  concerned,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  institution.  They  were 
the  erection  of  the  large  building,  for  dormitories,  which  was  de- 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1852,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  manual 
labor,  as  conducive  to  the  health  and  economy  of  the  students."    . 

The  large  building  referred  to,  was  erected  in  accordance  with  a 
long  established  and  then  unquestioned  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
such  an  outlay.  It  was  an  error,  for  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time  was  responsible  ;  and  long  before  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed, the  Trustees  had  become  entirely  convinced  of  the  badness 
of  the  system,  and  were  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a  better.  The 
students  immediately  sought  and  obtained  private  accommodations, 
and  the  advantage,  on  the  score  of  social  and  moral  habits,  has  been 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  system.  Discipline,  also,  is  more 
easy  and  salutary. 

The  other  unfortunate  enterprise  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent :  "  The  scheme  of  manual  labor-schools  was  one  of  the  then  new- 
born favorites  of  the  more  ardent  class  of  progressives,  but  had  been 
Tery  generally  received  by  the  public,  and  must  needs  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  experience.  This  College  came  into  being  just  at  the 
unlucky  moment,  when  it  must  needs  bear  a  part  in  the  experiment* 

The  scheme,  however,  afler  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  was 
abandoned,  as  fallacious  and  impracticable. 

The  Trustees  made  early  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  char- 
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ter,  but  met  with  much  opposition,  and  were  not  incorporated  until 
1835 ;  and  when  the  charter  was  granted,  it  limited  the  quantity  of 
]and  which  the  corporation  might  possess  to  a  single  section,  and 
forbid  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Department.  But  these 
restrictions  have  since  been  removed,  and  are  worthy  of  mention 
only  as  way-marks  of  the  progress  of  legislation,  in  Illinois,  in  in- 
telligence and  liberality. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1835,  and  consisted  of  two  members 
only.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  are  living.  The  institution  has 
also  afforded  partial  instruction  to  more,  than  a  thousand  pupils, 
through  whom  it  is  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  destinies  of  the  State  and  of  the  world.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  greatly  blessed  in  its  religious  interests ;  many 
have  been  hopefully  converted  within  its  walls,  and  are  occupying 
useful  positions  in  the  ministry  and  in  other  professions. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  College,  that  it  has  had  fewer  names 
on  its  annual  catalogues  than  most  Western  colleges,  with  which  it 
has  been  compared.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  S.,  from  the 
feet,  that  its  Trustees  have  been  more  select  in  their  object.  They 
have  not  sought  to  monopolize  the  education  of  the  region  in  their 
own  institution,  but  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in  a  system  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  State.  They  have  accordingly 
made  less  of  their  Preparatory  Department  than  some  other  Western 
colleges,  and  have  encouraged  the  public  schools  in  its  vicinity,  and 
other  institutions — the  Female  Academy  of  Jacksonville,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an  insti- 
tution for  instructing  the  blind,  the  Female  College  of  the  Methodist 
Conference,  the  Berean  College,  and  a  public  school  on  a  generous 
plan,  already  numbering  more  than  fi\e  hundred  pupils — so  that  it  is 
doubted  whether  there  is  another  place  on  the  continent,  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  equals  Jacksonville  in  the  number  of  its 
institutions  of  education  and  philanthropy. 

This  College  has  passed  through  one  great  financial  crisis,  which 
brought  it  very  near  the  point  of  extinction.  A  subscription  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  obtained  in  1835-6,  the 
interest  of  which  was  relied  on  for  current  expenses,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  incurred  in  providing  for  the  manual  labor  scheme, 
the  principal  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day:  But  this  was  swept  away 
by  the  pecuniary  revulsion  which  followed.  The  subscription  ut- 
terly failed,  and  the  College  was  relieved  of  its  debt  only  by  parting 
with  its  property,  excepting  its  necessary  fixtures  at  Jacksonville. 
And  here  it  must  have  suspended  its  operations  in  1848,  but  for  the 
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annual  appropriation  it  was  then,  and  is  still  receiving,  from  the 
Western  College  Society. 

Since  that  time  a  brighter  day  has  dawned.  A  permanent  en- 
dowment has  been  secured  of  $35,000,  and  measures  are  in  opera- 
tion by  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  increase  it  to  $50,000,  principally 
at  the  West.  The  institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  fully  estab- 
Ibhed,  on  a  plan  adapted  to  indefinite  expansion,  and  to  perauinent 
and  immense  usefulness,  in  a  great  State  unsurpassed  for  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  immediately  prospective  wealth  and  population. 

Soon  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Beecher  in  1844,  Mr.  Sturtevant 
was  elected  President,  and  the  following  names  now  conatitute  the 
Faculty  of  Illinois  College :  # 

Bey.  JuuAN  M.  Stuhteyant,  D.D.,  President,  Profeflsor  of  Moral  PliiloM- 
phy,  and  Blackburn  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Samuei<  Adams,  A.M.,  M.D.^  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Phflonilij 

Rev.  William  Saitderb,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Elocution. 

Rev.  Rurus  Nutting,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  LatiB  Lia- 
gnages  and  Literature. 

RuFUB  C.  Cramptoit,  A.m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Joseph  C.  Pickard,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 

Alfred  N.  Deknt,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

If  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  Illinois  was  only  about 
160,000  at  the  time  when  instruction  was  first  commenced  in  this 
College,  and  that  it  was  thus  early  planned  and  sustained  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  young  men,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  their 
work  as  Christian  missionaries  to  a  new  State,  its  inception  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  planted  and  conducted  must  be  re- 
garded as  quite  extraordinary.  The  religious  principle  which  led 
to  the  undertaking,  in  an  age  of  great  benevolent  enterprises,  was 
neither  new  nor  singular.  Still,  it  was  a  bold  endeavor  to  do  a 
great  thing  for  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  Christian  civilization  in 
the  great  West,  whose  western  boundary  was  then  within  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  those  young  men  have  grown  old  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  population 
of  the  State  has  become  1,100,000,  and  Illinois  College,  as  the  pa- 
rent institution,  holds  a  proud  eminence  among  the  many  schools 
and  colleges  which  now  constitute  the  educational  system  of  that 
immense  commonwealth,  and  honorably  co-operate  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  instruction,  and  in  diffusing  useful  knowledge  and  salu- 
tary principles  among  the  people.  P. 
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The  RicHHOND  FiHALE  Tnititdte  waB  esublishtxl  under  a  ohartfr  bora  the 
LeflBlatnre  of  Virginia,  poHcil  March  2,  1853,  with  authority  to  conft-r  dipkmuw 
■nd  literary  distiDclions, — "  lo  ofTL'r  lo  young  Isdiea  the  facilitii^  for  ingtruction  lo 
be  fcmnd  in  oar  bmt  ooUegei  for  young  men."  It  embrace*  Ibroe  doparUnenta — 
■  Preparatory,  CoUegiale,  and  EallmlJo  ;  and  in  1855,  there  were  fifteen  leaohefi, 
and  250  papils. 

The  building  waa  deaigned  with  much  care  by  Mr,  Thomas  A.  Tefl,  Ar<diileot 
of  Providence,  R.  1.,  alter  aj^neral  plan  submitted  by  Kcv.  Basil  Manly,  Jr.,  the 
Preaident  of  the  Institute.  Tbo  lot  has  a  front  of  326  feet,  and  is  beaatifully 
localed  in  one  of  tho  most  central,  shaded,  and  eligible  neighborhoods  in  the  ci^. 

When  completed  the  building  i^U  pment  a  f^ont  of  1S5  feet.  The  wings  each 
SO  feet  a>  abown  in  Fig.  2,  are  not  yet  enwted.  In  the  Basement,  whi>:h  is  above 
poiuid,  are  two  sohool-rooma  tor  the  Preparatory  Department,  each  40  by  20  ; 
dining-rooms,  itore-rooms,  bathicg-rooms,  &o.  Beneath  ia  a  sub-basement  for 
kitchen,  fuel,  &a. 

Ob  the  Fiarr  Stokt,  [I<1g.  3,]  are  two  parlors  fur  boardera  and  Tisilora,  the 
Kbool-room  of  the  Collegiate  Department,  nvo  rei^itation  rooms,  &o.,  parlor  and 
Btting  room  tor  the  President's  family,  and  the  ateward's  office. 

On  the  SicDHD  Sroar,  [Fig.  4,]  is  the  Library  and  Reading-room,  and  tarn 
rooms  for  musical  inatmction,  with  ohanibers  for  boarders. 

On  the  Thisd  Stdit,  [Fig.  4,]  the  room  over  the  Library  ta  occupied  for  leotnrea 
by  the  Profeesor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoaopby,  with  rooms  adjacent  for 
appantna  and  lAboratory. 

In  the  Atlie,  or  Focbth  Smar,  ore  two  rooms  lighted  by  sky'llghts  for  drawing 
and  paiDting,  and  a  btrge  boll  tar  calistbcnlc  exercise*.  One  of  the  towers  b 
Daed  as  a  belfry,  and  the  other  as  an  observatory.  Hie  whole  bnildiog  is  warmet 
1^  fbnr  foroaoes,  ventilated  by  properly  coDstmoted  flues,  lighted  by  gas,  and  pnr 
Tided  with  water  in  every  . 
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II.  EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIOENCE. 


AllESIOAN  IN8TITUTS  OF  INSTBTJOTIOH. 

Thx  twentj^sxUi  anniul  meeting  of  this  asBocUtion  oonTcned  in  the  dtj  of 
Bath,  Me.,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  August  last,  and  continued  its  seasioofl 
three  days — holding  three  BeerionB  each  day — ^the  President,  Thomas  Sherwin, 
Esq. ,  Principal  of  the  Boston  High  School,  being  in  the  chair.  The  dtiseiis  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  others 
from  abroad  was  numerous.  In  course  of  the  sessions,  lectures  were  ddiTered 
to  large  audiences,  on  the  following  subjects,  Tis.:  on  the  question,  **Ma7 
Teaching  take  rank  as  a  Profession  .^'  by  Prof  Tweed,  of  Tufts  CoU^^,  Biassa- 
chusetts.  This  lecture  was  spoken  of  as  a  Tery  ingenious  and  Taluable  discus- 
sion. **  On  the  Moral  Office  of  the  Teacher,"  by  Ber.  O.  Beynolds,  of  Boxbuiy, 
Mass. — a  discourse  marked  with  sound  sense  and  practical  fiews,  able  and 
interesting.  <*0n  the  Education  of  our  Daughters,"  by  Ber.  E.  P.  Weston* 
Principal  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Maine— a  discriminating  and  urgent  ^vpeal 
for  s  high  standard  of  female  education.  **  On  Unconscious  Tuition,"  by  Prot 
Huntington,  of  Cambridge.  This  exceedingly  rich  and  genial  production  con- 
stitutes the  leading  article  in  the  present  number  of  our  Jouhnax.  autd  Bx- 
TiKW.  The  Bey.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  also  deliyered  a  lecture,  and 
maintained  with  earnestness  and  ability  that  "  Geometry  must  be,  by  eternal 
laws,  the  foundation  of  all  learning." 

Interesting  discussions  were  intermingled  with  the  business  and  public  per- 
formances of  the  sesaons ;  and  two  questions  were  especially  considered,  ris. : 

1.  **  Ought  the  State  to  Furnish  Free  Collegiate  Education  to  its  Citiiens?" 

2.  '*  The  BelatiTe  Importanee  of  Ancient  Classical  and  Scientific  Studies  to  an 
American  System  of  Education."  On  these  topics  and  others,  which  came  up  for 
occamonal  discussion,  earnest  and  spirited  remarks  were  made  by  Ber.  Dr. 
Sears,  Prof.  Crosby,  Mr.  Hill,  Bfr.  Beynolds,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Worcester,  Mr. 
Bunker,  of  Nantucket,  Ber.  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Newcastle,  and  others.         P. 


▲ICERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADYANOEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  fifth  session  of  this  associhtion  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  UnlYersity,  on  the  28th,  29th,  80th,  and  81st  of  August. 

Addresses  were  made  and  papers  read  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  A.  D. 
Bache,  on  a  **  National  Free  Uniyersity ;"  l^  President  H.  P.  Tappan,  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Michigan,  on  <*  Progress  of  Educational  Deyelopment ;"  by  Bey. 
B.  B.  Huntington,  of  Stamford,  Ct,  on  «  Mental  and  Physical  Actirity ;"  by 
Bey.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Boston,  on  **  Moral  Education  in  Schools ;"  by  J.  N. 
M cElligott,  of  New  York  City,  on  *<  Debating  as  a  means  of  Educational  Dis- 
eipline ;"  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  **  Unconsoioiit 
Tuition ;"  l^  "Pwt,  D.  Olmsted,  of  New  Hayen,  Ct.,  on  the  "  Democratic  Tend« 
ency  of  Science ;"  by  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  '*  The  Best 
Modes  of  Studying  the  Gr«ek  and  Latin  Languages ;"  by  Prof.  John  Prondii, 
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of  New  Bnmsidok,  N.  jr.,  on  **  The  Study  of  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  in  Schools  and  Colleges  ;*'  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Anderson,  of  New  York  City, 
on  **  Physical  Science  in  Reference  to  the  Support  of  its  Higher  Schools;**  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  on  "  ImproTements  Practicable  in 
American  Colleges ;"  and  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  of  Toronto,  on  the  **  System  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  Upper  Canada." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  of  these  lectures  and  papers  a  large  number  of 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  country  participated.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance,  and  the  character  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  which  has  been  held  in  the 
eountry. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  commencing  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  1856.  B. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  BOCIETT. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
ut  the  West  held  its  twelfth  anniTersary  in  ProTidence,  R.  I.,  October  Slst. 

The  annual  discourse  was  deliyered  by  the  Rot.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  preceding  eYening,  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  High 
Street  Church.  A  copy  of  this  admirable  discourse  was  requested  for  publica- 
tion, but  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  to  secure  its  repetition  in  seYcral  places 
before  it  is  issued  from  the  press. 

At  the  anniTersary  exercises  in  the  Central  Church,  the  Rot.  Prof.  Goodrich, 
of  Yale  College,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rer. 
B.  v.  Gerhart,  President  of  Franklin  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  An 
abstract  of  the  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rer. 
T.  Baldwin,  and  interesting  addresses  were  deliyered  by  Rot.  R.  W.  Clark,  I).I)., 
of  Boston,  and  Rot.  Dr.  A.  D.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

The  main  points  considered  in  the  report  are  the  difficulty  of  so  constructing 
the  great  argument  of  the  Society  that  it  could  be  ftilly  apprehended  by  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  securing  its  adequate  diffusion ; 
the  case  of  Western  Reserye  College;  the  publication  of  Tyler's  Essay  on 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society ;  reri- 
Tals  of  religion  in  the  institutions  aided ;  the  death  of  the  Rer.  J.  Bi.  Ellis ;  the 
necessity  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  West,  and  the  best  means  of 
securing  it ;  the  importance  of  a  full  deyelopment  of  Western  resources,  and  a 
prerention  of  the  needless  multiplication  of  colleges,  in  order  that  no  uonecee- 
lary  burdens  may  be  imposed  upon  the  Eastern  churches.  The  growing  feeling 
at  the  East,  that  the  West  ought  to  sustain  its  own  institutions,  was  alluded  to, 
and  erroneous  yiews  in  respect  to  the  available  resources  of  the  Western  coun- 
try guarded  against. 

The  progress  of  the  Society  was  shown  to  be  real  and  highly  encouraging,  but 
yet  sadly  slow  when  compared  with  the  rapid  and  wondrous  development  of 
the  West.  Ten  colleges  have  been  uded  during  the  year,  vix..  Marietta,  Wit- 
tenberg, and  Heidelberg  Colleges,  Ohio ;  Wabash  College,  Indiana ;  Illinois  and 
Knox  Colleges,  Illinois;  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin;  Iowa  College,  Iowa;  German 
Brangelical  Missouri  College,  Missouri ;  and  Pacific  University,  Oregon.  Knox 
College  would  no  longer  apply  for  aid,  making  the  third  institution  which  had 
eome  off  from  the  Society's  list  as  not  needing  Airther  assistance.  Another, 
Wittenberg,  would  follow  at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  and  two  or  three  others 
were  making  rapid  advances  toward  a  state  of  independence  in  respect  to  for-' 
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eign  aid.    The  important  of  doing  up  the  whole  work  <^  the  So<^et7  ea9i  rf 
the  Mississippi  was  especially  set  forth. 

The  College  of  California  waa  receired  npon  the  list  of  the  Society,  making 
ten  Institutions  in  all,  which  will  receiTe  aid  during  the  next  year.  Applica- 
tions were  also  received  from  three  new  Institutions,  y\z.,  Webster  College,  Mil- 
souri ;  Yellow  Spring  College,  Iowa  *  and  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
These  applications  were  referred  to  a  special  and  able  Committee,  composed  of 
individuals  representing  the  two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  the  Society 
who  are  to  send  a  part  of  their  number  West,  to  make  personal  examination  of 
all  these  cases.  The  Committee  are  also  expected,  in  their  report  to  the  Bo«rd« 
to  give  special  consideration  to  the  true  principles  of  co-operation  in  tha  work 
of  establishing  colleges  at  the  West. 

It  appeared  from  the  Treasurer's  Report  that  the  balance  in  the  treasuiy  ml 
the  clo^eyof  the  previous  year  (including  $1,672  subject  to  outstanding  drafts) 
was  $2,501  84 — the  total  receipts,  $19,391  14 ;  and  the  entire  resources  of  tht 
year,  $21,892  48.  More  money  had  passed  through  the  treasury  for  the  ben- 
efit of  colleges  than  in  any  previous  year ;  but  present  resources  were  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next 
annual  discourse  before  the  Society,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  his  alter- 
nate. The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1856,  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  in  session  at  Providence  the  two  days  preceding 
the  anniversary  of  the  Society.  At  these  sessions  the  reports  of  the  Secretaiy 
and  Treasurer  were  carefully  considered,  and  other  important  business  was 
transacted. 

Each  Institution  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  is  required  annually  to  furnish 
the  Board  with  a  financial  statement,  showing  its  resources,  income,  expenses* 
and  wants,  together  with  fcuoh  other  facts  and  considerations  as  may  go  to  bus- 
tidn  its  appeal  for  aid,  and  enable  the  Directors  to  reach  an  intelligent  dcoisLon 
in  respect  to  its  claims  upon  the  treasury.  These  applications  were  read  and 
earefully  considered,  and  then  appropriations  made  for  the  year  according  to 
their  supposed  relative  demands. 

When  new  institutions  apply  for  aid,  they  are  required  to  furnish  the  appro- 
priate documents  in  relation  to  their  terms  of  incorporation,  their  officers,  trus- 
toes,  and  students,  descriptions  of  their  locations,  their  relations  to  similar 
onterprises .  in  the  same  region  of  country,  their  resources,  present  or  prospeo- 
tive,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  Board  may  know  their  true  condition,  and  so  appreciate 
their  claims  to  the  assistance  desired.  These  several  points  are  then  thoroughly 
oonsidered  by  the  Directors,  and  if  doubt  remains,  special  committees  are  sent 
to  the  West  to  make  personal  examination. 


BOOK-NOTICES  DEFEBSSD. 

Our  acknowledgment  of  books  recdved  which  we  had  prepared  for  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  is  deferred  for  the  want  of  room.  It  will  not  be  forgotlcB 
in  our  next. 


K.   A.    CALKIK8   AND   CO.,   NXW   TORK.  i 

**fio  School  or  Familjr  should  be  without  It/' 

TIE  STUDENT  AND  SCHOOLMATE; 

fl  IKFoillMiJ  l^e^delp  fo^  School  ^rid  Jfohie  Jrigllriiclloi}. 

EDITED  BY  N.  A.  CALKINS  AND  A.  R.  PHIPPEN. 

ne  O^ectS  of  this  Magazine  are  to  supply  -wonts  long  felt  by  teachers :  Firsi — A 
Monthly  Class  Reader,  coming  with  something  new  and  interesting  each  month  to 
awaken  a  fresh  and  deeper  interest  in  the  reading  exercises.  Second — New  Speeches 
and  Dialogues  for  School  Declamation.  Third — A  Blagazine  that  will  more  inti- 
mately unite  the  instruction  of  school  wjth  reading  in  the  family,  while  it  stimulates 
youth  to  self -improvement. 

Its  Coateits  embrace  familiar  articles  on  Natural  History,  Mechanics,  Natural  Sd- 
enoes.  Biography,  Travels,  History,  Poetry,  and  Stories.  Each  number  will  contain 
original  Dialogues  and  new  Speeches,  with  marks  for  emphasis,  tones,  inflections,  and 
gestures,  referring  to  the  Reader's  and  Speaker's  Chart,  which  is  furnished  to  each 
subscriber.  The  Teacher's  Desk  contains  various  items  of  news,  discoveries,  inven- 
Uons,  and  chats  with  our  reader-pupils.  Our  Museum  is  filled  with  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  rare  and  curious  in  literature  and  art.  Questions,  Puzzles,  Enigmas 
Problems,  etc. 

The  8tad«Bt  and  Schoolmate  has  been  established  by  the  union  of  two  higjhly 
popular  Magazines — **  The  Student"  which  had  attained  to  its  twelfth  volwne,  and 
**  The  Schoolmate"  at  the  commencement  of  its  fifth  volume.  By  this  union  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  two  Magazines  have  been  united  in  one.  It  is  receiving 
the  approval  of  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  the  adoption  of  Boards  of  Education, 
in  different  States,  and  the  hearty  support  of  Teachers  wherever  it  is  known ;  and 
all  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  **  It  is  a  gem — worth  its  weight  in  gold — invalua- 
ble to  a  well-conducted  Bchool" — are  a  few  of  the  multitude  of  si^ar  expresdons 
made  concerning  it. 

Published  monthly,  containing  thirty-six  octavo  pages  in  each  number,  amply  illuB- 
trated.  Terms — in  advance — Single  copy,  one  dollar  a  year  ;  five  copies  a  year,  $4 ; 
d^t  oojnea,  $:6 ;  fifteen  copies,  $10.  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  Publishers^ 
risk,  when  restored  by  the  Postmaster.    ^ST  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

N.  A.  CALKINS  &  CO.,  Publisheni,  848  Broadway,  New  York. 

R0BIS80.Y  A  RICHARDSON,  Boston,  Mass. 

<*  It  h  decidedly  the  very  best  Book  of  the  kind." 
THE    HUlSrDRED    DIA.LOaXJES. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  FOWLE. 
For  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Exhibition  in  Schools,  and  for  general  reading;  written 
by  a  well-known  author  and  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience.  No  exeroiae  is 
more  beneficial,  in  giving  a  natural  and  easy  style  of  reading  and  speakings  than 
the  use  of  dialogues.  This  is  not  a  collection  of  old  pieces,  but  contains  more  than 
100  new,  original  dialogues ,  among  which  are  those  that  are  long,  short,  humoroQ8> 
Berious,  comic,  witty,  amusing,  and  instructive — all  having  a  high  moral  tone, 
**  The  serious  ones  are  not  heavy,  and  the  comic  ones  are  not  coarse." 

A  most  pleasing  reading  book  and  suitable  present  for  young  people ;  highly  com- 
mended by  the  press,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  used  or  read  it  A  liberal  discount 
made  to  schools.  Price  $1,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  $9  per  dozen.  Third  edition 
nearly  sold  N.  A.  CALKINS,  t48  Broadway,  Vow  Yot1l« 


F.AJMILY    SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

TiM  mbiierlber,  a  gnutnat*  of  Harrard  Unlvenity,  havtnir  been  engaged  for  nine  yean  In  teaieb- 
Ing  at  Palinpc  Academy,  Kzeter,  N  H ,  and  •tnce  aa  Tiuur  in  WUlikina  CuUege^  hm  ebtatnlkkad  li 
willlanu:owa«  Mmm^  a  Family  6eho<)l  lor  boyg. 

Tan  8oaooL  aas  a  dtfllghiftil  location  tn  Berkthire  Omifityt  It  U  the  detlgn  of  the  proprietor  to 
Itemlali  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils  the  bt^  ranlUUet  f  r  ibornnf  h  edacation  In  the  £ng1i«h  brancheti 
ki  modem  Ungaagee,  and  in  the  ■Ibdit-t  preparatory  to  a  Coilt-g  ate  Uoarse.  Yocai  Mtule  will  be 
taaght  wlthoat  addukHial  eharge.  ▲  wellfamtihnd  ^ymuasiaui  and  ample  pley-gmonda  are  a^ 
lachwd  to  ibe  pr^-mtips.    Beft-r  to  Rer.  A.  Prrtaw,  P.P. R.  W.  SWAN.  M.  A. 

^  Morris  Female  Institute,  Morristown,  IV.  J. 

MISS  J.   A.   SKELEY,   PRINCIPAL. 

Thit  School  has  b<^n  wtrll  raitainf  d  for  the  last  nvTcn  yeart ;  during  the  last  year  the  IhifMltig  hai 
baeo  greatly  enlarged,  and  will  now  aceommodate  an  additional  number  of  papUa  Thti  Pnne*pal 
will  be  aasbted  by  well  qualtfled  and  experienced  Teachers.  The  methttd  of  luttmction  ia  the  reaoM 
•r  moch  exp«  rienee.  For  •nrthor  parttoaiars,  clrcnlara  will  be  sent  on  aMpHeattiin  to  the  Prtnelpali 
Toang  Ladlea  wishing  to  beoome  T«aeher8,  and  datighters  of  clergymen,  will  be  receired  on  eery 
r«a«Ofia&/«  terms. 

TlM  following  notiee  of  a  leeent  Beriew  of  ibe  Tnstitnte  Is  from  the  pen  of  a  distlngnlshed  elergy^ 

XB :  **The  Review  o<>niinned  for  abont  eight  houra,  and  many  of  the  spectators  remained  donng 
that  t  me,  apparently  wtto  anabaind  InterceL  Tli«t  ninging  of  several  pieces  showed  e>NBpeiaBt 
and  soeoessftil  training  tn  that  important  branch  of  Ei)aoati<in.  The  wrlier  of  this  was  espedally 
granled  with  the  Bt^Tlew  of  some  of  the  youi.g  ladies  on  the  more  advanoed  problems  of  Aritbmetie, 
iueh  as  fraAtioos  of  a  complicated  nature,  probleo-s  In  Doable  Position,  and  in  Algebra,  »howing  that 
the  Ibmale  mind  is  esuabie  of  great  advancement  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathemattca.  The  PUB* 
cipal  and  aieoclat<>d  Teaehrm  wim  fnr  themselves  on  this  occasion  much  credit, 
^•Moans«owa.&7>temAere  1866.<* 


PBinCE'8    PROTEAN    FOUNTAIN    PE 

PATEIfTED  JAin7AJlT  23,   1855. 

T.  0.  STSABKB,  OEHEBAL  AOEHT, 

Vo.  fn   BROADWAr,   CORNER   OF   CHAMBERS  STREET,   MEW  YORK. 

AnTAMTAOBB. — Au  tnctrrodlble  and  durable  Ink  Reservoir,  made  of  Pbotbak,  under  Goodyear^ 
Patent,  fltl*^  with  ease  and  rapidity,  supplyti  g  the  Prn  from  three  to  ten  hoars,  acooMIng  to  ibe  stsa.. 

AOold  Pen  of  the  very  best  qaulity,  with  s  holder  of  tie  roost  beantifhl,  light,  and  elastic  maieriid. 

Price  $9  SO  for  common  slie  pen ;  $4  50  for  large  rlza.  Sent  by  mall,  po«t-pHld,  on  recetp  o^'tha 
price,  by  T.  O,  Stbabks,  or  by  N.  A.  Galkiks,  publisher  of  the  Journal  qfEducaUoH  etna  OoUtg^ 

Important  to  Schools  and  Aoademies. 

« 

Jir0T  PVBZJSHXD  BT 

A.    RAl^NEY,    No.    196    BROADWAY, 
Johnion*!  Great  Work  for  Schoohi  being  a  Series  of  Ten  Large 


Xadi  84  by  61  inchea,  neatly  Mounted  and  Colored,  accompanied  by  an  Explanatory  Key.    Designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,    Price,  with  Key,  $15  per  set 

This  work  In  its  plan  snd  arrangement  Is  entirely  new,  mnbradng,  besides  several  original  Utai- 
femtkms,  all  the  eteentlal  Diagrams  oontalned  In  the  popular  and  commonly  used  Text>Boolrs  upon 
fhta  branch  of  Edn  •atioo,  numbering  ah  ut  8(0  Drawings  illustrative  of  all  the  great  outline  pris- 
al^ira  of  Natural  Sciences,  as  generally  taught  in  Schools  and  Academies. 

The  CharU  are  accompanied  with  a  Kt^y  of  Explanation  designating  the  several  Diagiama,  ihofi^ 
Ingwhat  eaih  illnstrate,  and  In  most  Instances  giving  in  brief  the  esseniial  explanation. 

The  Key  and  Charts  are  not  intended  to  take  the  plaee  of  a  regular  text  book,  but  to  arennpaBf 
■ueb — to  aid  the  instructor  in  teaching  and  the  pupil  in  learning  and  retaining  the  principles  eon> 
lained  in  the  regelar  Text* Book.  The  ingeniiMis  teaeh»'r  will  be  able  to  impart  snd  the  scholar  to 
reUIn,  more  inslmotioa  with  the  CharU  and  without  the  Text-Book,  than  with  the  Text-Book  witlMOt 
theCharta 

They  are  espedally  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  scholars  and  teacher  in  the  absence  of  the  a^ 
paratos,  whidi  is  too  extensive  to  be  generally  adopted.  Of  the  Common  Sohooto  and  Academlet 
that  bave  now  eome  to  he  in  great  need  of  it  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  can  sflSnrd  the  apparanai^ 
many  thouMuid  dollars  l>eing  r  quired  to  purehase  what  is  represented  by  these  Charta,  which  serve 
the  general  purpnae  of  a  eomplece  apparams,  and  In  some  respects  answer  better,  delineating  many 
Milngi  which  by  the  latter  could  not  be  shown  at  all  In  the  school-room. 

'th%  Charts  are  printed  with  white  lines  on  black  ground,  and  most  of  the  Diagrams  eolored,  mak- 

attiem  distinctly  visible  from  any  part  of  the  largest  s>  hool-room,  preventing  them  Crom  beemnhig 
ed,  t>*al'les  giving  ihem  a  neat,  lively,  and  omamemal  sppearance. 

N,  B.— Aetlve,  enterprising  men  wanted  k>  sell  these  Charts  throughout  the  United  Plates  and  Ooh 
A4a%  to  whom  ▼«/  liNfal  laduoemento  will  be  offered.    For  terms  and  fhU  partioulars  address 

A.  BARSETi  rnbliiiier,  19i  Broadway,  Hew  lorL  ^ 


rVlSON   AND   FHIKNEY,   K£W   TORS. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  AND  GOLLEOE  TEXT-BOOKS, 

IVISOxX  AND  PniNNEY,  PUBLISHERS, 

1Y8    FULTOIV    STREET,    NE1¥  YORK, 

lurite  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  following  Yaluable  Text«Book9 

published  by  them. 

L  ELEME1TT8  07  F3TCH0LO3T.  Being  n  eritloal  exmmlnatlrm  of  Lneke*«  K«say  on  the 
Hainan  Uudtsrsiaodiog.  witn  aiMiuuuiU  pteo>^^.  Trauslattrd  from  ihn  French  of  Yiclor  Cuokln. 
WiUi  «a  lairtiUuction.  NutM  and  an  AiiiMudix,  by  O.  8.  Ubhkt,  D.D.  Fuarib  Biiliion,  revised 
and  improv*^.  Price,  |1  00.  The  meriu  of  thla  work  m  a  iezl-buok  are  too  well  known  to  need 
ejBiaiea«laiion. 

IL  HITCHCOCK'S  ELEVENTABT  GEOLOGY.  ByEnivARD  Hitohoook,  DD.,LL.Dn 
Prrcid-  ut  of  Amherai  C«>lifge,  kuii  Kri>t»thor  of  Nntoral  Tbei'lcgy  imd  Otology.  A  new  edition, r^ 
Ttoed,  uiiUrg  h1.  an*!  re  sureutypod  (lS5h,  anM  atiipted  utih»  pre»ent  advaiioed  Rtnte  of  the  9ciene«b 
With  an  IniriMluciory  Notice  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D  D.,  F.K.S.,  and  F.Q.d.    416  pages.    $1  85b 

lit  KEfTDBICK'S  GREEK  INTRODUCTION ;  or,  an  Intro-luctlon  to  th«>  Gwek  Lan- 
fnag".  C<Mii«iuinpr  an  Outline  <»i  ih»-  OrttiiutiAr,  wlih  appropriatn  J].zrrcl«ea  l<ir  the  Use  of  Bchuole 
and  priralM  learners.    By  A8a.ubl  0.  KaimaioK.    Enlarged  edition.    6M  oeota. 

IV  KT7HNER*3  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE.    Bj 

Dr.  R4PUA.KL  KuuMRB,  C<*u«Iteeii>r  of  the  Lyc-uui,  llarHiver.    Trai>slaitf«i  fmui  the  ti*-rmiin  bgr 
8.  H.  TATbua,  Pniioipal  of  fhiilip'a  Aoademy,  Andover,  Mnas.  BUth  ed.  ISmo.  885  pages.  $1  85w 

y.  FASQUELLFS  FRENCS  8FRIE8  : 

1-  Fajqaelle^s  New  French  Conne.  A  new  method  of  ler  mtng  French,  embracing 
both  ihr>  ituaiyiic  and  dyiiini  li.;  iiiodt  t  oi  InnirQi^tlon  ;  being  a  plsln  and  practical  way  of  ao- 
q«iiring  the  art  itf  KKadinsr«  Wrtdfir,  and  Spenklnc  Pren<  h.  By  Loois  Fa0<)dbllB|  LLD., 
Pruie««  >r  of  Modern  LHnguas*  a,  UniTt-rsity  of  Michigan.    $1  S& 

2.  Fasqnelle*8  Colloquial  French  Reader.   75  cents. 

3.  Faiquelle's  Telemaque.    8i^  cents. 

4.  Napoleon.  By  ALKXA.NDKa  Dumas.  With  Notes,  et&,  by  Loini  Fxs^vilks,  LL.D. 
T5  cenia.     In  prt9^. 

5  Howard*B  Aids  to  French  Composition.    A  eofflpanlmi  to  Fasqaelle^s  Freaek 

Ci>araH.    |l  OU. 

6.  Talbot's  French  Pronuuoiatiou.   75  cents. 

YI.  WOODBURY'S  C3MPLETE  GERMAN  SERIES: 

1  Woodbury*s  New  Method  with  the  German  Language.    Embracing  both  the 

And)U>^  ati'i  ayuthntic  \fodfS  of  InittructitNi ;  being  a  plain  and  l>raetlcal  way  of  aranlnng 
th"  art  or  Beidinff.  Socalclng.  and  Composing  OeraiHn :  nnntaintng  likewise  a  choice  •election 
b<ith  of  Prrtsa  and  Poetry ;  to  which  a  complete  Vocabulary  Is  appended.  By  W.  U.  Wood* 
BUST.    $1  50. 

2.  Woodbury's  Elementary  German  Reader.   T5  cents. 
8.  Woodbury's  Eclsctie  German  Reader.   %\  00. 
4  Woodbury's  German-English  Reader.   85  cents. 

Vn  VINET'8  HOMILETICS  ;  or,  ih«  T  eory  of  Preaching.  B?  A.  Vntwr,  D.D.  Tram- 
latC't  Mnd  •dit'd  b«  Tiiiis.  H.  Skinnkr.  D.D..  Profeetor  of  Bacrbd  Ehetorio  and  Pastoral  Thtxrfogy 
In  th**  Union  Th««oli»iricai  Semiuiiry  <H  New  York.    $1  85. 

VTtr.  VTHErfl  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY;  or.  th-  Theory  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry.  By 
A.  Vi'firr  1>  D.  Tr>«riiilat«d  and  e<ii  e<l  t>%  Tn  «.  H.  Pkinhrk.  D  D.,  of  Union  Theological  8eBBl- 
Bary,  N^-w  York.    With  Not^  and  nn  additional  Chapter  by  the  Tranalator.    $1  00. 

IX.  B  ABNER'  MISCELLANTES.  A  coUection  of  the  best  Mlseellaneons  Writings  of  Ber. 
Alb*  n  Barn*  a.    8  vo  a  ISiuo.    %'i  00. 

X.  JAHN'S  BIBLICAL  ABCHJBOLOGY.  Translated  ftnm  the  Latin,  with  additions  and 
enrr.  cuonn.  By  Tiio.^  G.  Uph  «x,  Pruit-Mttr  oi  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phlloiophy,  etc,  in  Bowdoln 
OiUece.    Fifth  edition     $1  50. 

XT  XTTO'S  CYCLOPJEDIA  OF  B'BLICAL  LITBBATURB.  By  .Tohw  Kmo.  D.D., 
YA  a  .  e<ht«ir  of  ^  Th<*  Pi<  lohai  B  ide  "  etc  AMnsted  hv  nutii«-mnH  ahle  Scholars  and  DivineSi 
Bdlt*h  C'>niin*-n'al,  and  American,  whose  Initials  are  i.fl|tied  to  ih>  ir  reene  live  contrihuiimiab 
Irasir  tted  by  mapn.  engravings  on  Kieel  and  554  engrnvmcM  on  wood.  The  only  complete  tdl- 
in  two  Tula.    B^yal  octava    1,67S  pagea.    Half  calf  $6  00. 


Nnmemna  te»tiraonia's  th>m  eminent  Professors  snd  oth«  rs  will  be  found  in  Mum  and  PMnn«j^ 
DmcrlpUt>€  CataloQue  of  their  *'  Arm^can  Biucattofial  SfTimP  sent  prepaid  on  application. 
Any  of  the  above  works  s^nt,  pre-paid^  for  examiaaUon,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 

Haw  Yoix,  DeoMibery  IS&Ow 


NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


PI7BIJ8HKD  BT 


J^,  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

51   JOHN    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

▲KD  BXOOMlfKlfDBO 

BY  A  MTJLnrUDE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PBOFESSORa 


Ortbogpraphy  and  Beading. 

PiAo^WnrdBDililer $0  M 

PriM*fe  Bncll»h  Spelling  Book 0  IS^ 

Wriffht*»  Orihttgri  phy 0  «5 

Noruiend't  Dit^tioD  Exerciaes 0  85 

Martio<k  Oritaoepiai ■ 0  6U 

Parker^  BerU^  <>r  Kenders 

Ftrker  and  Ztehue*  Beadmg  and  £lucati<m  ....  0  871 

Englifh  Orammar. 

Clarke  Analysis  of  the  English  Languago 0  S7^ 

Clarke  New  Knglinh  Qrummitr 0  50 

Valeh^i  Analysis  for  Advancod  Classes 0  75 

Bhetoric  and  Composition. 

Day^iArtoTBhelorie 0  75 

Bfookfleld^i  Fust  Book  in  ComposlUoa 0  40 

Blocntion. 

Nortti0iid*s  Bpeaken  and  Dialognea 

Zftolioa*  New  American  S{>eaker 1  00 

Bagliih  Poets,  with  Boyd's  Kotea 

lOltODy ToODg, Thomson.  Cowpor,  and  PoUok.    (Library 
and  School  Ediiiou.) 

Geography. 

MonteiUi^  First  ]>>^ns  in  Oeofirrsphy 0  S5 

MooteiUi*s  Youth's  Manoal  of  Geography Ob*) 

lIcNaDy^  Ck>mpleto  Qvugrapby 1  UO 

History. 

Ifinard^  Sebool  History  of  the  United  Statea, 

ISmo 0  OH 

WUlard^  HIsUiry  of  tlie  Unittnl  States,  8ro 1  60 

WiUard's  Universal  Historv,  8rn 1  60 

WiUsrd'a  Hbliiria  de  l<ts  Esiados  Unidos  (.Span- 
ish lanKuagi>)  9  00 

AUtoa'S  UisUiry  (.f  Europe  (abridged  by  Ooutd)  1  60 

INtTiei*  System  of  Kathematiea 
■unfKirrA.RT  ooaBSB  roa  souoou. 

Dttftea*  Primary  THitle  Book  (new  edition) 0  15^ 

DaTles' Intelleetutil  Ariihm«*tic 0  25 

Darie^  School  ArtthiueUc  (new  edition) 0  40 

DaTie^  Grammar  of  Arithmrtio 0  85 

Davies*  Univffsiiy  Arithmetic  (13rno..  sheep)...  0  75 

Daries'  £l«iaaentMry  Algebra  (new  edition) 0  75 

Davies*  Elementary  Gtoineiry  and  Trigooometry  1  00 

DaTle^  Praetieal  MaihemaUcs 100 

▲DTAHCBD  ooiraaa  fob  oollbos. 

DaTiaa*  Boardoo^  Algebra  (new  and  enlarged 
edinmi) 1  60 

Daviea'  Legnndrc's  Geometry  (new  and  enlar^ 
edadlUou) 1  fO 

DsTiesP  Slemenu  of  Sonref  log  (new  aad  aa- 
Itffid  edition) 1  M 


I>avj«*8»  Analytical  Geometry  (8ra.  sheep) $1  |i 

DiiviiHi*  DtffrrenUal  and  Integral  Culculus  (Svo, 

Oavit^'  Drsoriplive  Gt^tniflry  («¥•».,  shcfp)  ....  l  l§ 
Davi«a*  SbuHea,  Shadows,  and  Frr»|KCtive  (Svot, 

^"h;**?) 9  00 

Davit^^  Loiric  of  Matliematics  (8v«  k,  doth) 1  60 

Otiurch'a  Elements  of  Anidytical  Geometry t  00 

Church's  Elements  of  Calculus t  00 

Civil  Engineering. 

Gille«pie  on  Roads  and  Railroads 1  60 

Lirdiu-r  on  the  Steam>Rn^ne 1  Of 

Uackley's  Treatise  on  Trigonometry 9  QO 

CnAMBERS*  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE,  T  ttda 

Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Mythology. 

Parker's  Juvenile  I*hll08ophy.— Part  1 091 

Parker's  Juveuiic  Philos«>phy  (or  First  Lessons). 

— Pi.rtIL 0  til 

Parker's  Omi|ien(iiamof  ScbfW)!  Philosophy  (re- 

TistHl » dltii>n) 1  00 

Malian'a  I  ntt-lleclual  Philosophy 1  00 

Bartlett's  Elem-ntd  of  Mechanics,  for  ooihges  ..  9  60 
Biirtieit a  A n«.|>tical  Mechanics,  **  *•  ..8  60 
iiartiett'a  Optirs  and  Aooualics,  "  **  ..9  01 
KanleU's  As  roiiomy  *«  *•  ..8  00 
Mcln>}  n4*M  Astronomy  and  Study  of  the  Globes.  0  75 
DwightVi  Grechin  and  Roman  MythoJiigy 0  79 

Chemistry. 

GrefEory*s  Outlines  of  Chemistry,  for  cnllegea  ...  1  60 
PtiTier's  Practical  Cnemistry,  for  schoo  s  (in  press) 

FULTON  JlND  EASTMAN'S  BOOE-KSEPINO 
AND  PENMAN?11II\ 

BROOKS*  LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASSICS. 

School  Teacher*s  Library. 

Page^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 1  M 

Northend^i  Teacher  an'l  Parent 1  96 

Mani^fleld  on  American  E«inr*ntion 1  95 

De  Tocqiieville*s  American  Institutions 1  96 

Davies*  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics 1  60 

The  Home  Cyclopedias,  or  Library  of  BeferencOL 

Putnam^  Cyclopedia  of  Chronolonr  and  History 

(1  vol..  8vo) 9  60 

CallleotiHi  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Geography 

(1  vol.,  8vo) 9  n 

Godwin's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Biography 

(1  vol.,  8vo) 9  60 

Bipley  and  Taylor^»  Cv  rlo{  edia  of  Literamre  and 

Fine  Arts  (1  vol.,  8vo) 9  60 

StoartV  Cyclopedia  of  ArehitecUirv  U  vol.,  Svo).  9  60 
Antisell'sCyolopediaofihe  Uiieftil  Arts  **  .9  60 
Ungew1ttHr1iQyelo|»ediaof  Karope  *  .9  80 
Dnvkif MnllMnaUoalDietiMiaiy tit 


A.    B.    BARNEB    AND   CO.,    NEW    TORE. 

]SrA.TI01Sr^L   SERIES 

OF 

STANDARD    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

Hew  anrf  Imprormi  (Mlitions  of  seToral  of  xheae  works  hare  U  tely  been  published,  which,  with  our  lata  poMIe** 
llniM,  enable  uii  tt*  ofT.r  »n  entire  set  of  StandanI  B>>f>ka  r«>r  Union  8ch«wil  Di^tricl8  and  Towntliipa,  that  maj  ba 
ffv^u-dtfd  as  a  M  'dern.  Ut>ir>rni.  and  Pernianeni  Si  ries — thus  rt-ndcring  entirely  iiniieef^sary  the  fr*  qoent  ehan^ret 
Inaehool  bottkn  that  have  hereti)fore  been  so  p«rplHXing,  exiH^naive,  and  anmijlng  both  to  teachen and  parenti. 
Our  liat  embraces  sDme  of  the  most  approved  text-books  in  ihe  various  deparlmt- uts  of  atudy,  viz. : 

IPKLUVO  AND  FBONITKCIATION.— ^<^r  arranfrt-mont  and  completeness,  In  teachinfr  thia  toportaiL 
IhoQjrh  loo  Ireqtieutly  neelt^ie*!  department,  no  leucher  will  fail  to  tippreciute  **  Price's  Knallth  epeltar,* 
*Konhend*a  Dictaiiuu  Exercises,"  *'Wr1ghi*»  Orth<»graph}  ,*>  "^Martiu^i  Onhoepiat,"  and  **  Farkarti  Word 
Baiklrr.-'  « 

BSABIH6  BOOKS.— To  wake  up  the  mind.  nrreAt  and  rivet  the  attention,  and  teach  the  stodenk  to  nad  In  a 
natural  and  niii*«HistrHined  manner,  **  Parker's  Bi'ries**  is  prererre<1  by  many  of  the  b«'St  t>achan.  **  Parker 
■ad  Zachoa*  Iniro4lii<'tory  Lcavms  in  Keadiiis  and  Klocution,**  with  principles  rather  than  rulea,  Uld  OOplooB 
cxamplea  for  i-liisi ration,  and  **The  High  Scho-I  Li'«-ra  ure,'*  prepared  by  Utr.  J.  McJilion  and  Dr.  MoB- 
Bli>nier.  *if  Unlitinore — a  IxN-k  containing  ov«fr  four  liiiiidr<d  pHgt-s  of  the  choices'  and  most  varied  aeleeiioM 
in  the  Knuli-h  Inngniige — will  fully  meet  the  wauia  ofdaasea  in  seminaries  and  schools,  where  an  enttia  lertM 
of  Beading  Bitokn  is  not  required. 

XIQLI8H  GBAMHAB.— S-  W.  Clark's  System  is  superseding  the  old  Grammars  heretofore  pnbBdnd.  By  II 
the  siodent  is  taii^eht  u>  u»e  Perception  with  Rtfleciitm — Practice  as  well  as  Theory. 

BHETOBIC.— *'  Pnk^e-s-  r  Day*a  Art  of  Bhetoric**  la  pronounced  by  the  best  Judges  to  be  tn  advaaoa  of  avwy 
other  work  4»n  that  aubJecL 

nOCUnOH  — ** K^ciliend's  Little  Speaker.**  "American  Speaker,*'  and  ** School  Dial<^e^**  and  ''EaeliOif 
Mew  Amen<-ari  Sp*  akcr,"  contain  the  choicest  selections  of  pieces  (Oratorical,  P>HrticaJ.  and  Daoluutor}') 
ever  euibraced  in  f  »ur  volumes.    (A.  new  work  on  V«ical  Culture,  by  Sherwood,  ia  in  pr«»8.) 

QOLKH  FOETS— Professor  Bnyd.  of  Gt  neva.  has  laid  our  academies  and  seminaries  nnder  laitliig  obliA* 
liiins  «»r  hs  aunotntid  editions  of  the  £ngli-h  Poets,  viz.:  ** Milton's  Paradise  L**!,"  '*Oi>wpen  Tw," 
**Tsbl'-Talk,  e  c"  'Thoiiwm's  8ea«M»ns,"  •»Youn!rs  Nijfhl  Thoujshts,**  and  "P^lLick's  Courw  of  Time." 
The  ai-h  ol  editions  of  these  works  meet  a  demand  that  has  long  been  aotopplied,  and  need  bm  lo  b6  knowa 
to  be  exieiiSively  used. 

HI8T0RT  AHD  GEOGBAFHT.— Mr*.  Wiilard>  Histories  of  the  United  SUtes  and  ""UnlverMl  Htalanr"— 
with  hir  inciHUimraibie  Charts — are  not  eqnaiid  in  excellence  by  any  o^her  author.  '* If f»ntetth%  Tooths 
Manual  of  Oetiisripiiy"  (lately  puMishedj  h«H  l>een  a<lopted  in  the  Ward  and  Hui>l  o  Schools  «i^  NewTork. 
Brooklyn.  Piit»l>tirg.  and  other  cities  (u>  tiil^e  ih''  place  of  Smith's  and  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography),  aDd 
pfTimifies  to  be  the  nifwt  popular  book  *  ver  )*ubli8lie>l.  It  ia  adapted  Ixith  to  Primary  and  TntBrmedlala 
dassea.    A  more  advanced  work  on  Oeograph),  pieparird  by  Francia  MvNalty,  is  Just  pubiisbed. 


J.— Pr«»fe»or  Davies'  works  ar«  now  regarded  the  National  System,  being  the  standard 

bnoks  in  Mattieniatics  (in  connection  wiih  Professor  i  liurch  and  Bartleit>  works)  of  the  Military  Aoa^ 
of  the  Uiiiied  l^t«te^,  Hi.d  also  in  most  of  the  colleges  thrfiiighout  the  e>uutry.    bavles'  Arahm«^cs  we  tbia 
ln«adali«Ni  of  his  whole  series.    We  would  especiaiiy  call  attention  to  the  new  eduiun  of  ProL  DavW  Allth« 
inetlea,  just  published. 

CBABBEBS*  ELEXENTABT  8CIEIICE8.— These  works  are  not  only  intended  f(»r  texi-booki,  bat  vt 
Tsluablr  li>r  ochools  and  family  libraries. 

fHlLOSOFHY,  A8TB0K0KT,  AND  MTTHOLOOT.— **  Parker's  Philosophies"  are  Ihvorite  booiks  with  al 
teaehen  woo  h  ive  U4ed  them.  Teachers  need  tm\y  examine  to  be  convinced  of  their  great  raEfiolleaeCL 
**McInt>re*a  A(itn»n<  my'*  is  a  very  valuable  elfnieniar>  treatise;  though  in  a  c«m<lensed  form, simplicity  U 
not  sacrifletfd  to  brevity.  II is  problems  and  examples  enable  the  student  to  acquire  n  practical  knowledge  of 
the  science.  **Dwigt)i'8  Grecian  and  Buman  Myihoiogy"  is  regarded  the  beet  work  on  tbls  tntsrsstlag 
•object. 

lOOK-KEEFIIfO  AKD  FEVKAKBHIF.— *'  Fulton  and  Eastman's  Book-Keeping"  is  In  extenslfa  DS^  aid 
their  Oipy  B^ows  and  Chirographic  Charts  miei  with  very  gtneral  favor. 

tHX  TBACHEB*8  LTBBART,  in  Fiye  Volnmes.— There  works  are  of  inesUmable  ralne  to  tba  prsotlMl 
tesrht  r,  and  are  Wi>rihy  of  a  place  in  every  weli-ordered  library. 

tEB  HOME  CTCLOFEDIAS,  OB  LIBBABT  OF  BEF£BENCE.~These  volumes  are  intended  lo  oom. 
pris**  a  e->mprelieni«ive  view  of  th<9  wholi  circle  of  human  knowledge:  in  other  words,  to  form  a  general 
Cydop^dia  in  a  p«  rtable  shape,  for  popular  reference,  fauiily  libraries,  teachers'  and  school  iitrarlsSi  and  lbs 
g  nerai  readfrr. 

Ttae.  er*,  SehiMil  Commissionen,  and  Mends  oi  edoeation  generally,  wisbing  to  know  more  abo«IIJ 
*ifl  please  address  tbc  pubiisbeis. 

A.  B.  BARZrfiS  &  CO., 


CKNTLD  k  LDfOOfJIy  BOROV. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS 
PEblifthed  by  OOULD  ft  UHCOLir,  59  Washington  Street,  Boftoi. 


New  ui4  luKfirmyd  Ediitt«B4 

THESAX7BU3  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  so  daaified  and  arrmnged  mH 
fiualiute  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  assist  in  literary  composition.  Bj  Pktee  MaJB 
BooET,  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  author  of  the  **  Bridgewater  Treadse,"  SM. 
BerUed  and  Edited,  with  a  List  or  Foreioh  Words  and  Exprusioiis  most  frequently 
ooearring  in  works  of  general  Literature,  defined  in  English  by  Babiiab  Seam,  D.D.,  %» 
retary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  New  American,  from  the  third  stereo* 
typed  London  Edition;  with  additions  and  improYements.    12ma  doth.    Price,  $1  &0. 

The  present  improTed  American  Edition  of  this  work  has  the  following  characteristies>- 
1.  It  contains  the  subject  matter  of  the  original  work  unabridged,  2.  U  contains  the  rerii^ 
ioDt  and  ad<litions  made  by  the  author  in  the  new  and  stereotyped  edition  just  issued  in  L(» 
doo.  8.  The  portions  of  the  original  work  which  were  omitted  in  the  first  American  effitkn 
haye  been  restored  in  this.  4.  Not  to  interfere  with  the  educational  purpose  of  the  Amerieui 
editor,  Dr.  Sears,  as  indicated  in  hi^  preface,  the  restored  portions  hare  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  Appendix ;  thus  this  edition  subserTes  two  ends  instead  of  the  single  one  coning 

Slated  by  the  author.  5.  Important  additions  of  words  and  phrases  not  contained  in  the 
IngUdh,  or  in  the  first  American  edition,  have  been  made  to  this.  6.  A  table  of  oontenti 
has  been  inserted  in  this  edition.  7.  The  Index  of  this  edition  is  more  full,  complete  and 
aocurate  than  that  of  the  English  edition. 

]IIeM«ir  •t  Am9a  Ijairreaee* 

EXTRACrrS  FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  CORRBSPONDENCR  OF  THE  LATE  AM06  LAW 
BEN^'F)  ;  with  a  brief  account  of  some  incidents  in  his  life.  Edited  by  hi.4  son,  Wiuui 
R.  Lawkknce,  M.D.  With  elegimt  Portraits  of  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawremce,  an  engraft 
ing  of  iheir  Birthplace,  and  a  copious  Index.    Svo.  cloth,  $1  50. 

It  b  subfftantially  An  Autobiography,  containing  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Lawrence** 
■a  a  merchant,  of  his  public  and  prifate  charities,  and  of  his  domestic  life.  Unojoal 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  Tolume.  The  embellishments,  fou 
in  numb  r,  arc  in  the  best  style  of  art ;  the  paper  is  of  extra  quality ;  the  letter-press  is  lairiEt 
open  and  clear.  The  binding  is  in  Tarious  styles,  from  plain  muslin  to  full  gilt,  suitable  foi 
gifts.  Q^  The  work  is  offered  to  the  public  at  a  luwer  price  than  any  similar  work  executed 
m  the  same  superior  style  has  ever  been  offered  before. 

An  AdBilmble  School  Book. 

THE  EARTH  AND  MAN:  Lectures  on  Comparative  Phtsical  GEOORAnrr,  in  Its  relatioi 
to  the  Hixtory  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  Aemold  Gcttot.  Translated  firom  Uie  French  b] 
Prof.  C.  0.  Kkltor,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Eleventh  thousand.     12mo.  cloth,  $1  25 

It  will  not  only  render  th«  stady  of  Geofn^tphy  more  attractive,  but  actualW  sbew  it  in  it*  tra«  lighl 
Bamely,  a^i  the  science  of  the  relations  which  exiAt  between  nature  and  man  throughout  hintory  ;  of  tli 
•ontrastM  observed  between  the  different  parts  of  the  globe  ;  of  the  lawn  of  horiaontal  and  vertical  fora 
of  the  dry  land,  in  its  contact  with  the  sea  ;  of  climate,  kc-^Prrf.  Agauix, 

Ftofessor  Guyot's  Lecturer  are  marked  by  learning,  ability  and  taste.  Wi%  bold  and  comprebe«iH< 
Moeralisations  rest  upon  a  careful  foundation  of  facts.  The  essential  value  of  his  statements  is  eohaow 
aj  fada  luminous  arrangement,  and  by  a  vein  of  philosophical  reflection  which  gives  life  and  dignity  to  dr; 
details.  To  teachers  of  youth  it  will  be  especially  important.  They  may  learn  from  it  how  to  nal; 
Geography,  which  I  recall  as  the  least  interesting  of  studies,  one  of  the  most  attractive  ;  and  I  oaruitl, 
•ommend  it  to  their  careful  consideration. — Hon.  George  S  Hittard, 

PBINCIPLE3  OF  ZOOLOGY :  touching  the  Structure,  Development,  Distribution,  and  Natl 
ral  Arranf^ements  of  the  Racos  of  Animals  liviuff^  and  extinct.  With  numerous  Ilhatra 
tions.  Fur  the  uoe  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.,  Comparative  Phtsioloot.  B 
Louis  Aoassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.    Revised  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  $1  00. 

This  work  places  us  in  poesewion  of  information  half  a  century  in  advance  of  all  our  elementary  woik 
•n  this  subject.  .  .  No  work  of  the  same  dimensions  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  lanpruage  eoa 
taining  eo  much  new  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. — Pr^.  James  HaU. 

A  work  emnnating  from  so  high  a  source  hardly  requires  eommentlation  to  give  if  currency.  1  he  vol 
«m«  i><  prepartxl  for  the  xtudent  in  zoological  science  ;  it  is  simple  and  elementary  in  its  style,  full  in  a' 
ita  IlliMtrations,  comprehensive  in  its  range,  yet  well  condensed,  and  brought  into  the  narrow  compaaa  n 
qniaito  for  the  purpose  intended. — SaiiwuM*$  Jowmal. 

TBE  ELEMENT.^  OF  GEOLOGT ;  adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  with  numerous  Illiiatii 
tions.  By  J.  R.  LooMis,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Waterville  CoUegi 
12nio.  cluih,  $1  00. 

This  IS  Just  such  a  work  as  Is  needed  for  our  schools.  It  contains  a  systematic  statement  nf  the  prli 
et^aa  of  Geology,  without  entering  into  the  minuteness  of  detail,  which,  though  interesting  to  the  matai 
■tadent,  oonfuaes  the  learner.  It  verywiaely.  also,  avoids  those  controverted  points  which  mingle  geolog 
with  qnestions  of  biblical  erltlelsm.  we  ate  ao  reaeoa  why  it  ahoold  sot  take  ita  place  as  a  tazt-book  i 
aU  the  sehooU  in  the  kad.— Jf.  T.  " 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above  woriu  will  be  aent  by  mail  free,  on  receipt  of  the  pric 
^oetzedL 


J.  H.  COLTON  &  COMPANY, 

No.  172  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

PUBLI8HXRI  or 

QEOaRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  WORKS, 

InTita  the  attention  of  Teacheri  and  the  friends  of  education  to  their  new 

SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES,  namely : 

1  COLTON  AND  FITCH'S  PRIMART  GEOORAFHT, 

A  TreaUse  for  the  younger  claas  of  scholars.  The  Letterpress,  the  Illustrations,  aad 
fta  Haps  are  beautiful,  and  it  is  belieyed  that  the  whole  plan  and  execution  of  tlM 
bMk  wul  meet  with  universal  approbation. 

2.  COLTON  AND  FITCH'S  MODERN  SCHOOL  GEOORAFHT, 

In  onarto  form,  designed  for  that  large  class  of  scholars  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  important  facts  of  geography,  but  have  not  time  to  consult  the  most  elabo- 
rale  treatises.  By  far  UiC  greatest  number  of  pupils  will  find  this  book  all  they  need 
in  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  geo^aphy.  It  contains  about  forty  fine  Maps,  and 
muBcrous  picture  illustrations,  beautifully  engraved. 

t.  COLTON  AND  FITCH'S  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  GE0QBAFH7, 

A  work  of  high  order,  eminently  practical,  and  adapted  especially  for  use  in  the 
idiool-room.  Particular  prominence  is  giren  to  the  facts  of  Physical  Geography, 
whidi  are  so  arranged  that  the  learner  may  see  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other 
tod  to  the  industrial  affairs  of  mankind.  The  Maps  are  larger  and  more  numerom 
than  any  other  school  geography  heretofore  published  contains,  and  are  engraved  in 
a  s^le  far  superior. 

All  these  Geographies  are  entirely  new,  with  new  Maps  and  Pictorial  lUustratioiiB 
Hiroaghout.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  with  the  compilation,  drawing,  and  en- 
graving of  the  Maps  by  competent  artists,  to  make  them  full,  clear,  and  reliaUa 
■ad  they  possess  the  additional  merit  of  showing  contiguous  states  and  coun* 
**axEs  CM  THE  SAMS  BCALx — au  important  desideratum  hitherto  entirely  disregard* 
id  in  the  preparation  of  similar  works.  Other  desirable  improvements  are  intro- 
dncedf  and  the  publishers  feel  confident  of  the  great  superiority  of  this  series  of 
Qeographical  Text  Books. 

4.   OUTLINES    OF   PHYSICAL    GEOORAPHT, 

hj  Georgc  W.  Fitch,  Esq.  Designed  particularly  for  study  in  Academics,  Seleet 
Bdiools,  and  the  higher  classes  in  Common  Schools.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  and 
eooeiBe ;  the  plan  is  comprehensive  without  being  burdened  with  tedious  detail.  U 
treat!  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth*s  surface,  its  geological  structure,  of 
winds,  tides,  currents,  storms,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  aU  similar  phenomena  OD 
liiid  and  sea ;  of  the  organic  productions  of  the  earth,  and,  indeed,  of  all  subjeott 
pwtaining  to  this  department  of  geography,  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  intereii 
vhile  it  instructs  the  youthful  learner.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  work  devoted 
tidusively  to  Physical  Geosraphy — w^ll  adapted  in  Us  arrangement  to  the  toanig 
§f  mr  schools.  Illustratel  by  six  Maps,  wluch  have  been  constructed  with  great 
•ire  and  beautifully  engraved  on  steel. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

GontainiM  separate  Maps  of  each  State  and  Country  of  North  and  South  Amerioa 
tad  the  West  Indies  -in  all  about  100  Maps  and  Plans,  each  accompanied  by  valoaUa 
Isfttrprtas  Descriptions. 

(DiDEiVOrf'S  (glEISA^  A^IEiAS  0?  TIEIIS  WOiaiLllD. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  magnificent  work,  containing  the  American  portion,  it 
iiddied  and  roidy  for  sale.  In  its  preparation  the  hi^hent  talent  has  been  employed 
in  thfi  various  branches  of  compiling,  drafting,  engraving,  etc.,  with  the  most  carelU 
nseareh  and  unwearied  industry :  the  result  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  scieaet 
and  art.  The  enterprise  has  required  an  expenditure  of  sixty  thousand  dollars ; 
tad  the  publishers  hope  to  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  those  who  can  properly 
nredate  their  undertaking. 

the  Seoofid  Volume,  wliich  oompletes  the  entize  work,  will  be  ismied  about  the  lil 
•r  JeiniAiy,  18^. 


I 

6  FARMER,  BRACK  AND  CO.,  HEW  TORE.  .    .  _  ,    ^^  J 

JSTETV^   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

BROCSLESBT'S   ASTRONOMT— (ATotc  ready). 

Elements  of  Astronomy  for  Schools  and  Academics,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Qaestious  for  Examination.  By  John  Brocklesbt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  author  of  the 
•*  Elements  of  Meteorology,"  and  the  "  Views  of  the  Microscopic  World."  With 
iplendid  illustrations. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  aimed  to  preserve  the  great  principles  and  facts  of 
astronomy  in  their  int<^grity,  and  to  arrange,  exphiin,  and  illustrate  them  that 
they  may  stand  out  boldly  and  defined,  and  be  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  honest 
•ad  faithful  student. 

F>  fun  T.  W.  T.  CcETis,  E*Q.,  Principal  of  the  Uartford  High  SchotiL 

**  A«a  tcarht-r  I  must  Ihank  you  for  such  a  lext-book  as  many  have  bet'n  seeking  tn  vatn.  I 
Shall  at  onc«'  r<  C4*iiim«-iid  iu  a«lo|iUoo  by  our  School  U  uimit'eo.** 

Numerous  other  testimonials  of  the  same  high  character  are  in  the  possesmon  of 
the  Publishers. 

ELEII(IE*VTS   OF   GEOMETRY   AND   MENSURATrON. 

Bj  James  B.  Dodd,  A.M.,  Morristown,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natorsl 

Philosophy  in  Transylvania  University. 

•I  havo  Just  oxamined,  with  sriine  earn,  Prof»-w«or  D'Mld's  Klemenis  of  Gi-omrtry.  and,  an  ftirai 
I  am  ca(»a''l»*  or  j  nljr  nj;,  I  e«»fic>  ive  it  u>  b«p,  in  imny  r»t«|>«*<'la,  dt-cMi-tlly  the  b«-^i  work  of  the  kind 
•ztanL  For  tiim|)li«'iiy,  t* xtirt<ie8»,  and  r^om^ileU-ne.^  it  can  iiave  no  aujier  or.  Likt*  his  ArithiiuMio 
■ad  Alf^'hru.  >n  mnity  iniporUiii  pariicuiurs  his  Geometry  slauds  pre-eminent  and  alone.** — A-I^ 
"  -  "LTox,  PtrtfUUtu  of  Andrew  OulUge, 


AN  INTROOnCTION   TO   HUMAN   PHTS^OLO&T. 

By  Prof.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  Tale  College. 

Hnm&n  phtsiologt. 

Py  WoRTHiNGToir  Hooker,  M.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.    This  work  is  already 

introduced  into  many  eminent  schools 

PROF.   PEISSIHER'S  GERMAN  GRAMMJ^R, 

On  a  new  plan  of  remarkable  simplicity,  and  which  meets  the  most  cordial  ap- 
proval of  teachers 

OLNET'S   SCHOOL   GEOGRAFHT   AND  ATLAS, 

With  new  maps  and  important  additions  of  matter  not  contained  in  any  other 
School  Geography,  including  Physical  and  Animal  Geography. 

BULLION'S  LATIN,  GREEK,  &  ENGLISH  GRAfiMARS  &  CLASSIC  AUTHORS. 

The  most  popular  series  extant. 

COMSTOCE'S   SCIENTIFIC   SERIES. 

Revised  with  the  addition  of  late  discoveries.  No  books  of  this  class  ever  gave 
80  general  satisfaction  in  the  school-room  as  these.  The  use  of  the  Philosophy  ia 
not  only  almost  as  extensive  as  the  English  language,  but  as  the  German  also.  - 

PALMER'S  SOOS-EEEPING  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

Is  a  most  valuable  treatise  for  every  school  boy  and  girl. 

THE  STUDENT'S  READERS,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 

With  Primers  and  Spelling  Book.  The  publishers  believe  this  to  be  by  far  the  best 
fjstem  for  teaching  pupils  to  read  and  spell  ever  published,  and  the  testimony  of 
teachers  confirms  Uiis  belief. 

A   NEW   ELEMENTARY   ARITHMETIC-(/n  Pr^^ .) 

By  Profrssor  J.  B.  Dodd. 

rAXlMER,  BRACS  dL  CO., 

Vo.  4  CosrtlMid  Street  Sew  T«rk. 


PHILLIPS,  BAMPSOir  k  CO.,  BOSTON. 

/SfLLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  0° 

13  Winter  Street,  Boston, 


PUBLISH 


MGENTS  STANDARD  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READERS, 

By  £P£S  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  "  Standard  Speaker." 


THE    STANDARD   FIFTH    READER, 

Contaiuing  a  numnmry  of  lu'es  for  pronunciation  and  elocution;  niinie  ous  exerdS68  for 
reading  and  eldcution;  a  new  system  of  references  to  rules  and  definhions;  and  a  CC^ionS 
explaiutory  index. 

THE  STANDARD  FOURTH  READER, 

Containing  a  thoiough  courw  of  preliminary  exircites  in  articulation,  proitunciatioo,  accanti 
kc.;  and  expl»nut«>ry  iu<icx,  reading  le^^sons,  kc. 

THE  STANDARD  THIRD  READER, 

CSoQtalning  exercises  in  the  elementary  sounds,  an  explanatory  index,  read  iig  lessons,  &e« 

THE  STANDARD  SECOND  READER, 

Gontaimig  exercises  in  articulation,  reading  lessous,  &c.  Beautilully  illustrated  by  BilUiigi 
lad  others. 

THE    STANDARD    FIRST    READER, 

Betntifanj  illustrated,  will  be  followed  by  the 

STANDARD   SPELLER  AND    STANDARD   PRIMEB. 


Readem  for  examination,  will  be  furnished  to  teachern  grratnltouHlj,  at  the  Ftoro  of  the  Publishera,  or 
Rot  bj  ezpreM,  aa  thejr  mn y  ortier.  SliouM  they  wIhU  thetn  !«ent  by  mail,  thi8  can  b<'  done  on  thtir  enel*- 
iiof  to  the  publiiihen*.  the*  amount  of  postage  for  prcpuyment.  The  pohtaf^  nitex  nre.  on  The  8tandud 
Fifth,  or  FiratClaHH  KeaiitT  48')  ynge*,  I'^mo.,  24  cents  ;  The  i^tandard  Fourtli  Heavier.  3:.6  pagM,  ISnio., 
U  eenta  :  The  Standard  liiinl  IN-.nler.  '212  pages,  12mo.,  15  centn  ;  TheStandard  i^ecoud  Header,  216  pac**i 
Ifimo.,  12  oenta  ;  standard  l-irst  Reader,  li:0  pages,  ICmo.,  9  cent8. 

This  series,  though  fre>h  in  the  market,  is  meeting  with  a  rapitl  pucces-^ — such  as  has  at- 
tended no  similar  series.     Of  the  last  publiribed,  The  Standard  Second  Reader,  the  NtmBed' 

fotd  Mercury  says : 

"  ThU  la  a  capital  little  volume,  ax  every  teacher  will  say  who  examine"  it.  The  preface  Ia  full  of  aar- 
Mftioaa  which  onlr  a  |)er-<na  pnictically  acquainted  with  children  and  teaching  could  malce.  Mr.  Sarfeavi 
iae  taate  in  the  befection  of  articles  for  pupilH  is  unerring  ;  while  the  little  people  are  learning  hard  to  read, 
•pell,  and  write,  they  are  gaining  leHKons  of  truthfulness.  obe<lience,  and  huniaiiity.  which  will  in0a« 
•nee  them  through  life  Mr  Sargent's  School  Books  are  fast  becoming  iiik  8tMndi«rd  si-Ik»oI  booka,  at  ther 
deserre  to  be,  and  we  should  W  glad  to  know  they  had  superseded  all  the  old  nieuhanicnl  and  treadmiU 
itfatema  that  have  liad  little  inflaeuce  upon  children  except  to  make  them  feel  averftiou  to  atudy.*' 

Of  the  entire  s^'rie?  the  New  York  IvdepeiideyU  says : 

*'These  reading  b<NikM  are  uf  singular  excellence,  more  especially  as  successful  instances  of  thVTarj 
kighfftst  moral,  and  sometimes  even  religious  tone,  without  a  particle  of  denominiitionHl  bias,  oraectaiiaa 
•fcnet-  Their  other  nieritn  correspond  ;  but  this  one,  in  these  days  <if  the  great  ethical  problem  for  eoai> 
iMNi  school  managemeut,  is  a  special  consideration.  The  typographical  execution  of  these  Baadecaif 
Vorthy  of  aU  praise.'* 

Of  the  Standard  Thin!  Reader  the  New-York  Churchman  says: 

**T1iia  book  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  attention  it  com|)els,  in  a  by  no  means  wearisome  or  mOBOto- 
••Mform,  to  the  \owt*l  an<1  consonant  forms — a  thorough  and  ready  capnbility  to  distinguish  whldl  if 
— •iiIIbI  to  a  good  and  etfcctive  reader — and  the  extreme  beauty  and  appropriateness  or  its  seleetioaa." 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

By  Franela  WaTland.  I)  P..  Pretiident  of  Brown  University.      A  work  designed  as  a  Text-Buok  for  CSoUagei^ 
Academies,  and  High  ifchooU. 

SioaauBDT'a  PiaxctPi.FM  or  CHRMiffniT,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments.    Translated  by  G.  H.  Ft^ne^ 
M.  D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Cambridge. 

Faor.  CKOgRT'B  Ganx  8rkic<«. — Greek  Grammar.    Greek  I^esKons.    Greek  Tables.    Xennphon's  AnabaaLi. 

TlMabore  are  by  Alpheus  Crosby,  late  I'rofesaor  of  the  Greek  Lantruage  and  Literature  in  Dartmontk 
OAege.  They  are  very  hiirhlv  recommended,  and  are  already  extensively  in  ube,  as  text  books,  in  tha  dif- 
ferent eoUegea  and  cL-iwsicul  schools  in  the  country. 

fa  Lah-x  FxKRnsK  n<>oK.    Kudxxr's  Elkme<takt  Latin  Grammar.    By  Prot.  CYvam^^Wa.     k 
•dition,  entirely  reviseil. 

By  TboBUM  Sb«nriii,  Prindpal  of  the  EngUah  H\sh  SchocA,  ^oa^AA. 


H.   COWPXBTHWAIT  IKD   CO.,  PHILADILPHIA. 

V^LTJ-A-BLE    SCHOOL    BOOKS 

PTrBIJBHED   BT 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

NO.    207    MARKET   STREET,   PHILADELPHIA, 

AND    SOLD    BY    BOOKSELLERS    GENERALLY. 


miTCHELL'S  SERIES  OP  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES, 

C0MPRI8INO 

ntckdl'i  Primtry  Geography.  MltctaelPs  lident  Geography  and  Atlas, 

ntckdl'i  Intermediate  Geography.  lUtohelPs  BlbUcal  and  Sabbath  School  G*- 

MMehell's  School  Goography  and  A(Ia««  ography. 

ntchoD'i  Geographical  qaesllon  Book.  MlteheU^g  Physical  Geography  (inpressV 

MitohelVfl  Geographical  Series  are  in  general  use  in  most  of  the  principal  schcolfl 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Physical  Geography,  which  alone  is  wanted  to 
complete  the  series,  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  January  next.  This  work  has 
been  in  careful  preparation  for  a  long  time.  It  will  form  one  royal  quarto  volume 
of  about  80  pages,  will  be  splendidly  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  engravings  and 
charts,  and  contain  several  copper  maps,  all  of  which  will  be  beautifully  colorod. 

GREENE'S  GRAMMATICAL  SERIES, 

coMPRisxira  % 

GREENE'S    FIRST  LESSORS   111   GRAliniR. 

GREENE'S    ELEMENTS   OF    ENGLISH    GRIMMIR. 

GREENE'S   INILTSIS. 

Professor  Greene*s  system  is  now  generally  adopted  in  the  better  class  of  schools 
aad  academies  throughout  the  Unitea  States.  Teachers  unacquainted  with  his  boohs 
have  only  to  examine  them  to  give  them  the  preference  over  all  other  similar  works. 

OOLBimiV'S  COMPISTB  azuthhsstic. 

Arithmetic  and  its  Applications.  Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Common  Schools,  High 
flohools,  and  Academies.  By  Dana  P.  CoLiBUhit,  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School,  Providence. 

TUs  work,  though  published  less  than  three  months  since,  has  already  passed 
through  four  larse  editions,  and  has  been  universally  commended  by  those  who  have 
wammed  it.  The  eminently  practical  character  of  Mr.  Colbum's  book  especially 
reoommends  it  to  the  attention  of  those  teachers  who  fit  their  pupils  for  the  counting- 
room,  or  for  the  every-day  duties  of  practical  life. 

BBRARD*S    HISTORT. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 

BY   A.    B.    BERARD. 

No  text-book  has  been  more  earnestly  demanded  by  teachers  gpnernlly  than  a  good 
School  History  of  the  United  States;  a  work  which,  omitting  m'nor  details,  should 

S've  due  prominence  to  the  important  events  of  our  country's  history,  and  present 
lem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
8u<^  a  work  the  publishers  are  confident  they  offer  to  the  public  in  Miss  Berard's 
Sehodl  History  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  12mo  volume  of  224  piges,  beautifully 
Hlostrated  with  many  fine  wood  engraving,  all  from  original  designs.  It  is  very 
differently  arranged  from  the  school  histories  in  common  use,  and  the  attractive  and 
pleusnt  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  can  not  fail  greatly  to  interest  and 
instract  the  learner. 

Tesohers  desirous  of  examining  any  of  the  above  books,  with  reference  to  their 
latzDdnotion  into  schools,  are  reouested  to  address  the  publishers. 


B.  COWFERTHWAIT  A  CO.,  PHIL4DELFHLL  XL 


BARNARD'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERa 


A   MAirrAL  FOR  TKA0RBR8;   OR,  A   PRACTICAL  DISCUfftOK  OF  IIVSTITimOiri,  MBAMIi 
AOBM0IB8,  DBBIOMRD  FOR  THBIR  PR0FB88I0KAL  TRAUfUfO  J^HO 

IMPROTBMBMT. 

BY   HENRY   BARNARD,    LL.  D. 

H.  CowpERTHWAiT  <fe  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  the  pU»asure  of  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  made  an  arranfirement  with  the  Hon.  Henij 
Barnard  for  the  publication  of  a  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  author^s  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages;  and  will  bo 
sold  for  $1.75.    It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1850. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — ^The  Profession  of  Teaching. 
XL — Qualities  and  Qualification  of  a  Good  Teacher. 
in. — Means  of  Professional  Training  and  Improvement. 

1.  Education  as  an  Individual. 

2.  Visitation  and  Observation  in  Good  Schools. 

3.  Classes  in  Model  Schoola. 

4.  Practice  as  Assistants  and  Monitors. 

5.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  History.  Organization,  InstructioDi 

and  Discipline  of  Schools  in  Colletres  and  Academies. 

6.  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  the 

Training^)f  Teachers. 

7.  Itineratiriff  Normal  School  Agency. 

8.  Teachers  Institutes  or  Conventions. 

9.  Permanent  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Periodical  Meeting! 

for  Addresses  and  Conferences. 

10.  Examination   of  Teachers  and  Inspection  of   Schools  bjT 

School  Officers  and  Trustees. 

11.  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  Grade  of 

School  on  open  Examini.tion. 

12.  Svritcm  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Profession  by 

Teachers  themselves. 

13.  The  Teacher's  Library;  or,  a  Discriptive  Catalogue  of  tha 

best  Books,  in  the  English,  German,  and  French  Languages, 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education,  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  ot  Public  Schools,  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

14.  Educational  Periodicals. 

15.  Methods  of  Teaching ;  with  an  Index  to  the  Practice  of  the  beat 

Schools  and  Teachers,  as  described  in  Books  and  Periodicala 
rV. — ^The  Leg  al,Pecuni  A Rv  AND  Social  Condition  OF  THE  Teacheb. 

1.  Legal  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  Compensation  of  the  Teacher  in  Different  Countriea. 

3.  System  of  Savings  and  Annuities. 

4.  Industrial  and  Collateral  Occupation. 

5.  Social  Position. 

6.  General  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Profession. 

This  book  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  Manual  for  Teachen  in 
SchooUi  of  every  grade,  ana  as  a  Text  Book  for  Instruction  and  Reftr- 
ia  every  Normal  School 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO^ 

I>h.  207,  Markd  Street^  PkUaddy 


Xn.  B.  OOWPEETHWAIT  A  CO.,  PHILia)£LPHlA. 

BARNARD'S  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE 


HATIO.VAL    EDUCATION   IN   BUROrS ;     BBINO    AN    ACCOUNT    OP   THE     OROANIZATIOJf 

ADMlNIVriLATION,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  DISCIPLINE  OP  SCHOOLS  OP  DlfTEEKIVT 

GRADES  AND  KINDS  IN  THE  PRLVCIPAL  STATES. 

BY  HENRY  BARNAED,  LL.D. 

SBCOND  EDITION.     PRIOS  tS.OO. 

H.  CowpBRTHWAiT  &  Co^  have  purchased  the  balance  of  the  Edi* 
tion  of  this  large  and  valuable  work. 

It  forms  an  Octavo  Volupne  of  900  pages,  in  small  type,  and 
embraces  not  only  the  results  of  Mr.  Barnard's  observations  in  schools 
of  different  grades,  and  study  of  official  documents  during  two  visits 
to  Europe,  but  the  substance  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837^ 
of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  L.L.  P.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  in  1839;  of  Honorable 
Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
1846  ;  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1850, 
on  the  subjects  treated  of 

Of  this  work  the  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  in  1854,  says: 

*'  *^  With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be  available  lor 
the  improvement  of  educational  plans  in  his  own  country,  he  has  collected 
and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.  Under  the  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  government,  society,  and  religion,  has  the  great  philan- 
thropic  experiment  of  popular  education  been  tried ;  and  in  each  case  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  valuable  principle  has  been  recognized,  and  some 
important  inductions  drawn  from  facts  forced  upon  the  national  attention. 
But  although  we  have  had  some  careful  reports  on  the  state  of  education  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  more  recently  in  our  own  country,  this  is  the  first 
volume,  we  believe,  which  groups  under  one  view  the  varied  experiences 
of  nearly  all  civilized  countries." 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 

Connecticut,  says : 

"  We  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  its  merits,  but  only  advise  every 
teacher,  professional  man,  school  officer,  literary  man,  and  in  fine,  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  up  on  the  great  subject  of  popular  educatioD, 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  possession  of  this  volume. 

Similar  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  the  best  Educational 
Periodicals,  School  Officers,  and  Teachers  in  the  country. 

It  is  indispensable  to  legislators  framing  systems  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  to  Officers  and  Teachers,  called  upon  to  organize,  admin- 
ister or  teach  Primary,  Classical,  Normal,  or  Reformatory  Schools; 
a!id  to  every  Educational  and  School  Library. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  (83.00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the 
Tolume,  handsomely  boimd.  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
QiaJ(^Jreeo/po8kiff€.  H.  COWPERTHWAIT  is  CO^ 

207  Market  Street,  PhiladeljMm. 
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ARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y. 


BCBIB      ON     THE     XNTELLECTUAL 
>.      ISino,  Muslin,  45  cents ;  Half  Bound,  50 


ESSAY  ON  TASTE.  Essay  on  the  Nature 
iples  of  Taste.  With  Corrections  and  Im- 
Ls,  by  ABRAMA.M  Mills.     12mo,  Muslin,  75 

B  CTLASSICAL  SERIES.    The  volumes  are 
itly  bound  in  Sheep  extra,  presenting  nearly 
appearance. 

Ian  proposed  in  the  following  series  is  to  give 
lO  the  authors  usually  read  in  our  schools  and 
{ether  with  such  elementary  and  subsidiary 
lay  be  needed  by  the  classical  student,  either 
lencement  or  at  particular  stages  of  his  career. 
nta^es  which  this  series  promises  to  confer 
wing :  the  latest  and  best  texts  ;  accurate  com- 
MiUing  the  student  and  instructor  in  posses- 
tplnioas  of  the  best  philologists  ;  together  with 
\ndiary  historical  and  archoiological  mforma- 
aerre  not  only  to  throw  light  upon  the  mean- 
otbor,  but  also  to  give  rise,  in  the  young  stu- 
lita  of  correct  thinking,  and  to  the  formation 


the  works  at  present  used  in  our  classical 
aitlier  miserably  edited  reprints  of  antiquated 
numing  with  errors  not  only  in  the  typography, 
onaUer  itself;  or  else  they  are  volumes  fair  to 
ideed,  a«  far  as  regards  mere  mechanical  exe* 
citlier  supplied  with  meager  and  unsatisfacto- 
tariea,  or  without  any  commentaries  at  all. 

BssoMs.    75  cents. 
Latin  Grammar.    75  cents. 
ABaii>OMENT.    50  cents. 
aosB  CoMPOs(Tio!f.    75  cents 
RosoDT  AND  Metre.    75  cents. 
aasiriCATioN.    75  cents. 
Commentaries,    f  1  00. 
I  Sklect  Orations.     $1  00. 
*•  JuouBTHiNE  War,  &c.    75  cents. 
SID  or  Virqil.     f  1  25. 
BKS  or  Horace.     t\  25. 
es  AND  Gkoroics  01'  Viroil.     $1  25. 

IMAXIA,  Ac,  OK  TaCITL'S.      f  I  00. 

)B  SsTiECTt'TE,  f<,c.    75  ccnts. 
on  Nbpos.     $1  OD. 
I  Tuscola."*  Disputations.    $1  00. 
BSBK  LR3SOH.S.    75  ccnts. 
*aosB  CoMPo«iTio5.    75  cents. 

rBAMMAE.      75  CCnt9. 

BBK  Gbammar.    75  cents. 
'BosoDT  A^D  Mktre.    75  ccnts. 
Sbbek  Reader.    $1  CO. 
)]i*s  ArfADASiji.    $1  25 

9a*S  MEMORAniLIA.      $1  00. 

X  Books  of  Homer'.s  Iliad.    $1  25. 
or  Greek  A.sTiQuiTiRn.    P7|  cents. 

OF  ROVAJI  A.tTIQUITIES.      67^  CCIItS. 
OPGBEEX  LiTERATLRB.      $100. 

aE£OTIO  MOEAL  FHZL060PH7.  I3mo, 
r>eeau. 

EBBTOBIO  iJn>  OKlTlCilUC.  Iteio,  Half 
0 


3tf  TBB  SUBZJMB  AND  BBAUTU'VL. 
DiMsoane  etmeemlng  Taate.    Ed- 
JSmOf  MumUd,  79  entM. 


'1 


BUTTMANN'S  GHEES  GI-RAMMAR,  for  the  use  of 
High  Schools  and  UniversitieK.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
Translated  from  the  18th  German  Edition,  by  Edward 
Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  f '2  00. 

OAMFBELL'S  RHETORIO.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25. 

CLABE'S  ALGEBRA.    8vo,  Sheep,  $1  00. 

OOMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY.  ISmo,  Mu:iiin,  45  cents ; 
Half  Sheep,  50  cents. 

DOOHARTY'S  ALGEBRA.  Being  the  First  Part  of  a 
Course  of  Mathematics,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Ac«di»- 
mies,  and  Colleges.     12ino,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

DOOHABTY  S  ARITUMETIO.    12mo.    (In  press.) 

DRAPER'S  OHEMISTRY.  A  Text- hook  on  Cliemis- 
try,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CollejreH.  With  nc^yrljr 
300  Illustrations.  A  new  Edition.  12mo,  Sheep  extra, 
75  cents. 

DRAPER'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     A  T^xt- 

book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Colleges,     (,'ontaining  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and 

Facts,  compiled  firom  the  best  Authorities.    With  near* 

ly  400  Illustrations.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Prof.  Draper's  works  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  as 

text-books  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    The  author's  ex- 

pcricncc  in  teaching  has  enaUed  him  so  to  apportion  llie 

subjects  of  the  lectures  as  to  do  equal  justice  to  each,  and 

he  has  followed  the  best  method  and  order  in  treating 

them.    The  leading  points  of  each  lecture  are  given  in 

separate  chapters,  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  clear 

view  of  the  great  fticts  of  physical  science.    These  woriie 

are  the  best  for  the  purposes  yet  presented  to  the  pablic, 

and  as  such  have  had  a  corresponding  circulation. 

DUFF'S  BOOE.EEEPnrG.  School  Edition,  Hilf 
Sheep,  75  cents  ;  Mercantile  Edition,  Muslin,  f  1  50. 

FINDLAY'S  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  to  illastrste  An- 
cient Geography.    8vo,  Half  Bound,  $3  25. 

FOWLER'S  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  The  Engttik 
Language,  in  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  Hljit»- 
ry  ofjfs  Origin  and  Development,  and  a  Aill  Grammar. 
Designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools.  8vo,  SliiSp 
extra,  f  1  75. 

GRAY'S  AND  ADAMS'S  GEOLOGY.  Engrvrtn«i. 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

GRAY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Designed  ■•  a 
Text-book  fbr  Academies,  High  Schools,  and  CollegM 
Engravings.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

HACKLEY'S  ALGEBRA.  8vo.  Sheep  extra,  $1  ML 
A  School  and  College  Edition,  8vo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

HAOKLEY'S  GEOMETRY.  An  Elementary  Oottrae 
of  Geometry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Collegea.  8to^ 
Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

HALE'S  UNITED  STATES.  History  of  the  United 
States,  f)rom  their  first  Siettlement  as  Colonies  to  the 
Close  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison  in  1817. 
S  vols.  18mo,  Muslin,  90  cenu. 

HABBiaOHV  LATIN  OBAMMAB.    Aa  Bxpo^tdOB 
of  some  of  the  Lawa  of  the  Latin  Grammar. 
Sheep  extra,  76  eenta. 

LBB*B  BLBMENTB  OF  aBOLOaT.    Tor  Tqv«Bmi 
Vm :  eootBiniiiK  •  DBacriplioii  oC  ttia  0«QtofiiMi~ 
DiBtJoiw  and  Mineral  ReeonToaa  of  t\w  TSi^VubA. 
SofraTijMa.    18bm>.  Half  Sbaap,  M  eo&Mi. 


LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY.  Plato  contra 
Atheos.  Pluto  a;;airitit  the  Atheists:  or,  the  Tenth 
Book  oftho  Uiaiogue  on  Laws,  aocomuanicd  with  Crit- 
ical Notes,  and  tullowed  by  extended  Disaertations  on 
some  of  the  main  Points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and 
Theology,  eHpecially  as  compared  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    12ino,  Mushn,  f  1  M. 


LIDDELL'S   HISTORY   OF   ROME. 
12II10.     Unprcsit.) 


Engravings. 


BARTON'S  GRAMMAR.  An  Outhne  of  the  Grnrml 
Principles  of  Grammar.  With  a  brief  Exposition  of  th 
Chief  Idiomatic  l*oculiaritie«  of  the  English  Languugo. 
To  which  QiK'^Htions  have  been  added.  Edited  and  en- 
larged by  ttic  Rev.  J,  Graeff  Barton,  Profossor  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  New  York 
Free  AcaJemy.     16mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

FOSTER'S  CHEMISTRY.  First  Principlea  of  Chem- 
istry, Hlustratod  by  a  Series  of  the  most  recently  Dis- 
covenid  and  brilliant  Experiments  known  to  the  Sci- 
ence. Adapted  specially  for  classes.  ISmo,  Sheep,  60 
eents. 

The  Pnblishers  are  prepared  to  ftimish  a  complete 
set  of  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  perform  the  exper- 
iments laid  down  in  the  work.  The  apparatus  is  man- 
ufhctured  expressly  for  this  norpose  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Chilto.n.    Price,  neatly  packed,  $33  00. 

FCMiTER'S  CHART  of  the  Organic  Elements.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Beautifhlly  colored, 
rooonted  on  Rollers,  with  Cloth  back,  $4  00. 

LOWBY'S  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS.  100  Maps.  4to, 
Half  Roan,  $6  00. 

MAREEAM'S  (BilRS.)  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
Edited  by  Jacob  Abbott.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE.  18mo, 
Miidin,  45  cents. 

irCUNTOCE'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.    12mo,  Sheep 

Qztra. 

I  have  given  the  classical  books  of  Professor  M'Clin- 
tock  a  thorough  examination,  and  am  highly  pleaded  with 
them.  I  have  introduced  them  into  my  school,  and  am 
conrineed  that  they  elicit  and  keep  up  a  greater  interest 
In  the  study  of  the  classics  than  any  I  have  yet  used.— 
Rev.  Charles  Reynolds,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Williams' 
kurgk  Grammar  School. 

A  FiEST  Book  in  Latin.    75  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Latin.    75  rents. 

A  First  Book  in  Greek.    75  cents. 

A  Second  Book  in  Greek.    75  cents. 

MILL'S  LOGIC.    6vo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

MUiLS'S  LITERATURE.  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin.  $3  50 : 
Half  Calf,  $100. 

MORSE'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  4to,  Half  Bound, 
50  cents. 

This  popular  new  school  gcoirraphy,  entirely  original 
in  lis  plarf,  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  pictorial  embel- 
lishments, lucid  and  simple  in  its  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  popular  instruction,  as  well  as  by  far  the  che.np- 
est  of  all  works  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  Since  its  pub- 
lication about  200,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

It  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  Schools  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  elspwhen>. 

The  superiority  of  this  Geography  over  all  others,  con- 
sists in, 

1.  The  Arrangrment  s  such  that  the  Map,  Questions 
en  the  Map,  and  Description  of  each  country,  aro  on  tho 
same  page,  or  on  pjicvi  directly  opposite,  enabling  the 
pupil  to  rcfei  readily  from  one  to  the  other,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  two  books,  or  even  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  leaf. 

%  The  2iapx  are  more  numeroux,  and  genernlly  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  any  other  School  Geography. 

3.  The  Exercises  on  the  Map  arc  so  fl*amed  as  to  pre- 
sent a  ctmuected  view  of  the  great  filatures  of  each  country. 

4.  The  Detcriptiont  are  a  series  of  short  parsfrraphs, 
written  in  concise  style,  and  confined  to  the  most  Inter- 
esting and  characteristic  matter. 

9.  Tbe  cmrrn  Pronttnriation  of  di Aeult  names  is  ittdi- 
oated  by  dividing  into  pyllablet,  •ocenting,  fte. 


6.  The  General  and  Comparative  Vitwa  at  the  ■! 
the  volume  are  on  the  plan  first  introdaced  by  the  ai 
in  1830,  and  since  adopted  in  many  other  School  Gi|| 
phies.  They  are  reganlod  as  well  fitied  to  exflfOBI 
strengthen  the  judgment. 

7.  The  new  art  of  Cerography  is  applied  fortkel 
time  to  the  illustration  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  andfoi 
the  publishers  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  whole  work  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  M 
and  is  intended  to  impress  U}>on  the  mind  of  the  sti 
such  outlines  of  geography  as  will  form  tbe  best  lai 
tion  lor  farther  and  eitcnEive  acquisitions. 

M'QUEENS  ORATORS   (THE)    TCUCHSTfl 
or.  Eloquence  Simplified.     12mo,  Mublm,  !)0  ccod 

NOEL  AITD  CHAFSAL*S  PEEK  OH  GRAMM 
l*2ino,  Muslm,  75  cents. 

OLMSTED'S  LETTERS  ON  ASTRONOMY,  ill 

the  Ek'inents  of  the  Science  are  familiarly  expUil 
connection  with  Biot^phic^  Skctrhc'S  of  the  mos 
inent  Astronomers.  With  numerous  Engravings, 
vised  Edition,  including  the  latest  Discoveries.  I 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMFOSIT 
Prepared  for  the  student  of  all  Grades,  embraciaf 
ciinens  and  Examples  of  School  and  College  Excn 
and  most  of  the  higher  Departments  of  Eiielish  Cfl 
sition,  both  in  Prose  and  Verse.  A  new  Edition, 
Additions  and  Improvements.  12mo,  Sheep  exti 
cents. 

PARKER'S  OUTLINES  OP  GENERAL  HI8TC 
I>esigned  as  the  Foundation  and  Review  of  a  0 
of  Historical  Reading.     12uio,  Sheep  extra,  $1  G$ 

PARKER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  QUESTIONS,  i 
ed  for  the  use  of  Morse's,  Woodbridge's.  Woreei 
Mitetieirs,  Field's.  Malte-Brun's,  Smith's,  Oil 
Goodrich's,  or  any  other  respectable  Collection  of  I 
To  which  is  added,  a  concise  Description  of  tlw 
restrial  Globe.     ISmo,  Muslin,  20  cents. 

POTTER'S  HAND-BOOK,  for  Readers  and  Stii 
Ibmo,  .Muslin,  45  cents. 

POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  ISno, 
Sheep,  50  cents. 

POTTERS  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE.  Uli 
tions.     l'2mo.  Muslin,  75  cents. 

PROUDITT'S  PLAUTUS.  "The  Captives.**  \ 
Paper,  37  j  cents. 

P^Xi WICKS  CHEMISTRY.  Engravings.  1 
Half  Sheep.  75  cents. 

RENWICK'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  ] 
Half  Sheep,  75  cents. 

RENWICK'S  MECHAiacS.  Engravings.  : 
Half  Sheep,  90  cents. 

RUSSELL'S   JUVENILE   SPEAKER. 
Bound,  70  cents. 

Engiv 


12nit, 


SMITH'S   HISTORY   OF   GREECE. 
l>2mo,  MusUn,  $1  00. ' 

SMITH'S  MECHANICS.     lUustrations.    8vo,  I 
extra,  $1  75. 

STORY  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  0 
EU  STATES.     12mo,  Muslin.  75  cents. 

THOMAS'S  FARM  IMPLEMENTS.      Engr* 
IJmo,  .Muslin,  $1  (H). 

UPHAMS  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    8  vols. 
sheep  extra,  $'2  50. 

UPHAM'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ABRID 
I'Jino,  Sheep  extra.  $1  25. 

WHATELY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.    laoD^ 
lin,  .^7i  cents. 

WHATELY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BHETOBia 
Muslin,  37}  cents. 

WHEWELL8  A8TB0N0MT.     ISmo,  Mwi 

eents. 

WHEWELL*8  ELEMENTS  OF  MOBALR 
^ols.  ISmo,  Muslin,  00  eento. 


JL^fJL 


^<J 


Series  of  School  and  College 

TEXT-BOOKS. 


■  CaaTne  of  Mathcmatirfi  by  Prof.  Loomis  has  now 
■ir  several  years  before  the  public,  and  han  rercivcJ 
ipprobation  of  teachers  throughout  the  cduii- 
fbllo^iring  are  some  of  the  institutiunH  in  whirh 
has  been  introduced,  either  wholly  or  in  part : 
College,  N.  II- .  Williainii  C^oilege,  Mass. ;  Ain- 
rCallege.  Mam. :  Yale  Colicgc,  Cbnn. ;  Trinity  C.'ul- 
Conn. ;  Wcsleyaii  rniversity,  Conn. ;  Hamilton  Col- 
N.  Y. ;  Hobart  Free  College,  N.  Y. :  New  York 
crajtj.  N.  Y. ;  Rochester  University,  N.  Y. ;  Dickin- 
CoQege,  Pean. ;  Jcflemon  College,  Pcnu. ;  Allcglmny 


CoUri-r.  Pcnn.  ;  Lafayette  College,  Penn. :  St.  Jameses 
('uUoge,  Md. ;  Emnr>'  and  Henry  College,  Va. :  Bethany 
(.'ollcgc.  Va. ;  South  Carolina  College,  S.  C. :  La  Grange 
Collf'go,  Ala. ;  Transylvania  University,  Ky. :  Cunaber- 
:  land  ('ollcge,  Ky. ;  Western  Reserve  (College,  Ohio  ;  Obcr- 
Iin  College,  Ohio;  Antioch  ('ollege,  Ohio;  Asbury  Uni- 
versity. Ind.  ;  Wal)aRh  College,  Ind. ;  Illinois  College,  111. ; 
ShurtlefT  College,  111. ;  McKendrec  College,  111. :  Knox 
College,  111. :  Missouri  University,  Mo. ;  University  of 
Michigan,  Mich. ,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 


A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic, 

Thereotical  and  Prat'tical.     12ino. 


Ms  Toilame  explains,  in  a  simple  and  philosophical 
Mr,  Che  thetiry  of  all  the  ordiuarv  opcriitionH  of  Aritli- 
g,  ud  illustrates  them  by  examples  suflicientiy  nu- 
ns to  impreft.**  them  indelibly  ui)on  tUc  mind  of  the 
L    It  !■  cleaigned  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  in 


our  public  schools,  and  furnishes  a  complete  preparation 
for  twO  Htiiily  ofnlurlira,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  duties 
of  the  coMniin;;!  hou.sc. 
Th.s  volume  is  iu  pre^s,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 

WCClvS. 


Elements  of  Agebra. 


wgned  for  the  use  of  Beeinnoi*s.     Seventh  K 

Ui  Totume  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  who  '■ 
I  jnac  completed  the  study  of  arithimuic  It  is  believed  , 
U  will  be  fbund  sufliciently  clear  and  simple  to  be 
pbid  to  the  wants  of  a  large  cIvlhh  of  students  in  our 
■MO  srhools.  It  explains  the  method  of  solving  equa- 
tor the  flrst  degree,  with  one.  two,  or  more  unknown 
■ilies  .  the  principles  of  involution  and  of  evolution  ; 
■■lation  of  eqaations  of  the  second  degree  :  the  prin- 
M  of  ratio  and  proi>ortion,  with  arithmrticnl  and  prti- 
Ikal  progression.     Every  princi])le  is  illustrated  by  a 


lit  ion.     12mo,  pr).  2r>S,  Sheep  extra,  62i-  cente. 

copious  collection  of  examples ;  and  a  variety  of  mlserl- 
liineinis  jiruhhinH  will  bt;  fuund  at  the  c.Iose  of  the  book. 

1  have  used  LoomiH'  Elements  of  Algebra  in  my  school 
for  several  your^,  and  have  found  it  fitted  in  a  high  de- 
pree  to  give  fho  pupil  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
tilge  of  the  elrmcntH  of  the  science.  I  believe  teachers  of 
Academies  and  High  Schools  wiil  find  it  all  that  they  can 
desire  as  a  text-book  on  this  branch  of  Mathemaiies. — 
Prof.  Alonzo  Gray,  Brooklyn  Height*  Hemmary. 


A  Treatise 


on  Algebra. 


Thirteenth  Edition.     8vo, 

"Ui  trratise  is  "lesignod  to  contnin  as  much  of  alpebra 
SM  be  profitably  read  in  the  time  allotted  to  this  study 
mt  of  oar  colleges,  and  those  subjectN  have  b^i-n  se- 
ll which  are  most  important  in  a  cour.ie  of  ninth"- 
leil  study.  Particular  pains  have  been  taki-n  to  eul- 
li  in  the  mind  of  the  student  a  habit  of  geiierali/a- 
UUd  to  lead  him  to  reduce  every  principle  to  its  iri'>it 
val  fbrm  It  i<  believed  that,  in  respect  of  didiculiy, 
ilreaiwe  need  not  discourage  any  youth  of  nriceii  ycirs 
■ewho  posse«tcs  avenige  abilities,  whil**  it  isdcsiiriifd 
irai  eV>9e  habits  of  reasoning,  and  cultivate  a  truly 
mophiral  spirit  in  more  mature  iiiiiidM. 
taC  Loo'nis  has  here  aimed  at  exhibiting  the  first 
Riples  of  AJ^ehra  in  a  form  winch,  while  I<>v(l  with 
ca^zUj  of  ordinary  students  and  the:  present  Kiute  of 


pp.  334,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

the  science,  is  fitted  to  elicit  that  decree  of  cflTort  whirh 
(Hhi:-utional  puri>oseH  require.  Throughout  the  work, 
whenever  it  can  be  done  with  advantage,  the  practice  is 
followed  of  generalising  particular  exanipleil,  or  of  ex- 
tending a  question  proposed  relative  to  a  pnr/icn/ar  quan- 
tity.  to  the  dass  of  quantities  to  which  it  belongs,  a  prac- 
tic<.>  of  obvious  utility,  as  accustoming  the  student  to  pass 
from  the  jiarticular  to  the  general,  and  as  fitted  to  impress 
a  main  distinction  between  the  literal  and  numeral  cal- 
euliiM.  The  general  doctrine  of  Equations  is  expounded 
w:th  clearness  and  independence.  The  author  has  de- 
vri()p<-d  thi-s  subject  in  an  tirder  of  his  own.  We  yentnre 
to  say  ttiat  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
g'-rieriil  character  of  the  exposition. — Amencan  Journal 
of  tenure  and  Arts. 


Elements  of  Geometry 


and  C<inic  Sections.     Teiitli  Kdition. 

"he  tnraniem''nt  of  the  propositions  in  this  treatise  is  I 
CTSlly  the  s^me  a-«  m  Leavndre's  Ceoiiutry.  but  th<i  " 

■  oftbe  demonHtr.iiioni  i»<  reduced  more  nearly  to  the 
Uof  Eodid.  The  pro(iosit<onH  are  all  enunciated  in 
Bial  ternt^.  with  th«  utmost  liroviiy  which  Is  consist- 
W.lh  eieamesn.  The  short  treatise  on  Conir  Sections, 
*nie^  to  this  volume.  Is  dcs'sn-^d  particularly  ft>r  thos-j 
akave  boc  time  or  inclination  fur  tho  studyof  analvt- 

■  tfionttfy. 

^nf.  IfOsaus*  Geomtt/j'  im  i'batai't(rixi\l  by  the  snmo  I 


8vo,  pp.  226,  Sheep  extt^,  76  cents. 

neatness  and  elegance  wlii<'h  were  exhibited  in  his  Alfe- 
bra.  While  the  logical  form  of  argumentation  peeoliar  to 
Playfair's  Euclid  is  preserved,  riiore  completeness  and 
symmetry  is  secured  by  additions  in  solid  and  spherical 
geometry,  and  by  a  diflercnt  arrangement  of  the  proposi- 
tions. It  will  be  a  fiavorite  with  those  who  admire  the 
cliaste  forms  of  argumentation  of  the  old  school :  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  these  are  nol\\ie\iMil  t(yt\Y\A\iQr^Mft% 
ofmcntal  disciphnc^yortkem  Ckrittiaa  Ad-oocolt. 


LOOMIS"  SCnOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOICa 


Trigonometry  and  Tables. 

Kinlh  Edition.     8vo,  pp.  844,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50.     The  Trigonometry  and  Tables,  bound  Kf 

arately.     The  Trigonometry,  $1  00;  Tables,  50  cenU. 


This  work  contninn  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
properties  oftogarithma ;  the  principles  of  plane  trigonom- 
etry ;  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  :  the  princi- 
ples ofland  surveying,  with  a  full  description  of  the  in- 
stniinents  employed  ;  the  elements  of  navigation,  and  of 
Mphehcal  trigonometry.  The  tables  furnish  the  logarii  hms 
of  numbers  to  10.000.  with  the  proportional  parts  for  a 
flflh  figure  In  the  natural  number  .  logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents  fbr  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  with  the 
proptntional  parts  tu  sinfrle  seconds .  natural  sines  and 
tangents  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant ;  a  traverse  ta- 
ble :  a  table  of  meridional  parts,  &c. 

In  this  work  the  principles  of  Trigonometry  and  its  ap- 
plicatioiis  are  discussed  with  the  same  clearness  that 


chnrartcrizos  the  provious  volumes.  The  portion 
priaied  to  Mennuralion,  Surveying,  &c  ,  will  f«;wfi0 
commend  itself  to  teachers,  by  the  judgment  cihiiMMil 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried,  and  the  praetid^ 
useful  character  of  the  matter  introduced.  Wlul  I  !■ 
particularly  admired  in  this,  as  well  as  the  prrviossfd 
umes,  is  the  constant  rccof^nition  of  the  difl^uliici.  pM 
cnt  and  prospective,  which  are  (ikely  to  cmbamaii 
learner,  and  the  skill  and  tart  with  which  tbey  ■•! 
moved.  The  Logarithmic  Tables  will  be  found  WMi 
passed  in  practical  convenience  by  any  others  of  IhrM 
extent.— A uoisTus  W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  Frendent  s^l 
Wisleyan  I'mvenntp. 


.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry 

and  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    Seventh  Edition.    8vo,  p}\  278,  Sheep  extra,  |1 6 


The  first  part  of  this  volume  treats  of  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry,  the  construction  of  cquuttons,  the 
properties  of  a  straight  line,  a  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hypertrala;  the  classification  of  algebraic  curves,  and  the 
more  iinportant  transcendental  curves.  The  second  part 
treats  or  the  diflferentiation  of  algebraic  flinctions,  of  Ma- 
claurln's  and  Taylor's  theorems,  of  maxima  and  minima, 
transcendental  Amctions.  theory  of  curves,  and  evolutes. 
The  third  part  exhibits  the  method  of  obtaining  the  in- 
tegrals of  a  great  variety  of  differentials,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  rectification  and  quadrature  of  curves,  and 
the  cubattire  of  toiids.    All  the  principles  are  Ulustrat:;d 


by  an  extensive  collection  of  examp^s.  The  workv 
prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mass  of  college  stodn 
of  average  abilities. 

Analytical  Geometry  is  treated,  amply  enough  fiirc 
mentary  instruction,  in  the  short  compass  of  llS  pag 
ho  that  nothing  need  )>e  omitted,  and  the  stnden  rao  ■ 
ter  his  text-book  as  a  whole.  The  (^alenlns  is  trrtted 
like  manner  in  167  pages,  and  the  opening  chapter  nil 
the  nature  of  the  art  as  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be  M 
We  recommend  this  work,  without  rpRcrve  or  limitati 
as  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  we  have  yet  sees 
Methodist  Quarterly  Revitw. 


Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy, 

"with  a  Collection  of  Astronomical  Tables,     Sto,  pp.  497,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50. 


This  work  furni.shrs  a  description  of  the  instruments 
rcqtiired  in  the  outfit  of  an  observatory,  an  alHO  the  meth- 
ods of  employing  them,  and  the  computations  growing 
out  of  their  use.  It  treats  particularly  of  the  Transit  In- 
strument and  of  Graduated  Circles  ;  of  the  method  of  de- 
termining time,  latitude,  and  longitude  ;  with  the  compu- 
tation of  eclipses  and  occultations.  The  work  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  amateur  observers,  practical  surveyors,  and 


the  information  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  aree 
ble  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Ti 
tical  Astronomy  is  a  good  educational  subiect  evca 
those  who  may  never  take  obser^-ations,  and  that  a  m 
like  this  of  Prof  I.oomis  should  be  a  text-book  in  d 
University.  The  want  of  such  a  work  has  long  beca 
here,  and  if  my  astronomical  duties  had  permitte 
should  have  made  an  attempt  to  supply  it.    It  ia  remi 


engineers,  as  well  as  students  who  are  engaged  in   a  {  able,  that  in  England,  where  Practical  Astronony  ii 


course  of  training  in  our  colleges.  The  tables  which  ac- 
company this  volume  are  such  as  have  been  fi>und  most 
useml  in  astronomical  computations,  and  to  them  has 
been  added  a  catalogue  of  1500  stars,  with  the  constants 
required  (br  reducing  the  mean  to  the  apparent  places. 

Letters  commendatory  of  this  work  have  been  received 
from  G.  B.  4^17*  Astronomer  Royal  of  England:  from 
William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Enf . ;  from  Prof.  J.  Challis,  Plumian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng  :  from 


much  attended  to,  no  t)uok  has  been  written  whirh  I 
all  adapted  to  making  a  learner  acquainted  with  the  m 
improvements  and  actual  stale  of  the  science. — Ja 
CUALLi.s,  Plumtan  Professor  c/  Astronomy  m  tiU  J 
versity  of  CamOrtdge,  £ng. 

The  science  of  the  spc  was  motrt  assuredly  in  wan 
n  work  on  Prartiral  AiKtrmoniy.  and  I  am  delighted  to 
that  want  now  supplied  fhrni  America,  and  (Vom  the 
of  Prof  Looniis.  I  propose  to  make  this  volume  a  t 
book  for  my  class  of  l*raclical  Astronomy  in  the  Uiri 


J.  C.  Adams,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical    siiy  of  Edinburgh.— C.  Puzzi  ^w^ihl.  Astronomer  i 


Society ;  from  Augustus  De  Morgan.  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  University  College,  London  :  fh)m  M.  J.  John- 
son, Director  of  the  Radclifl(B  Observatory,  Oxford.  Eng. : 
from  William  Lassell,  Astronomer  of  Liverpool,  Eng.  : 
fVom  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland , 
fipom  Edward  J.  Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle  Observatory, 
Ireland  ,  and  Trom  numoruus  astronomers  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Prof.  TiOomis'  work  on  Practical 
AMronomy  ia  likely  to  be-  exieiisivoly  useful,  as  contain- 
ing the  most  recent  infurmaiion  on  the  subject,  und  giving 


al  for  Scotland. 

No  work  since  that  of  ProfrsRor  Woodhouse  flares 
reader  po  directly  in  (oniniunication  with  the  intrrio 
tho  Observatory  as  th"  work  on  Practical  Astronom; 
Prof  Loomis  ,  and  he  h.is  5upplied  a  want  which  yo 
astroponiers.  ariunlly  wis^hing  to  observe,  must  have 
'or  n  loriif  t;nu'.  '•  is  ivore  than  po«8ibIe  that  this  1P 
may  fsfaM,.sh  itsf'f'Hs  a  texi-l-ooV  in  England  — Av« 
Ti'x  I)k  Mor»;an.  Pn'fts.yvr  of  Mctlit mattes  m  Unim 
ty  (oUr^e,  LontijH. 


Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy, 


eApeciallj  in  the  United  States.     A  thoronghlj  reTi.<(ed  Edition  of  tliis  Work  is  now  in  cod 

of  Preparation. 

This  volnme  it  designed  to  exhibit,  in  a  popular  fivrm, 
ths  most  imp<Ntant  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  past 
tea  jremn.  Jt  treats  particularly  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fiiMoet  Neptune,  of  the  new  asteroids,  of  the  new  satelUte, 


Biela's  eomeC.  Miss  Mltchen*s  comet,  Ae. ;  of  ths  pa 
Isx  of  fixed  stars,  motion  of  the  stsrs,  resolution  sf 
nebulv,  &c. ;  the  history  of  Americsn  obserratones, 
lermination  of  longitude  by  the  riectric  tdegraph. 


mnJ  the  new  ring  of  Saturn,  of  (he  great  comet  of  1643,  \  (kcl^ire  o(\ft\c«ro^e«\Ti\\^«T^tkVl«i  Sutes,  Ae. 


i^MH^M       M  ^..A^aav^A  ■»■>■«■    >«kBBrM*  m&»kW%%«l      &A\\KAC 


M^AW 


J.  B.  UPPmOOTT  k  CX>.,  PinfiADir.FHIA.  z?li 

%€  mUmUion  of  TkwAert,  JCdueaiional  Boardi^  andfriend»  of  Sdueaticn  gtn/traUy^  U 

respectfully  rtqueeted  to  the  following 

VALUABLE    SCHOOL     BOOKS. 

jSTS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  a  Simple,  GoDcise,  and  Gomprehensiye  Manual  of  the 
xUah  Language.  Deaigaed  for  the  Use  of  Schoolfl,  Academies,  and  as  a  book  for  geue- 
fiBrence  in  the  Language.     12mo. 

iiKT^  TRIMART  GRAMMAR,  for  Beginners.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
immL     ISmo.  ' 

JVv.m  W.  H.  MoGumr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prqfestor  qf  Moral  PkOMopkjf,  Unittrrity  rf  Virginia. 

think  it  nuperior  in  some  r«fipeott  to  anr  Grmmmar  in  our  language  now  before  the  public.    I  belieT* 
rreatlj  aid  in  diffusing  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  our  language,  and  thus  subMrve  the  cause  of 
iladoeation  in  a  most  important  department." 

▼ing  examined  Bailey's  Grammar  we  cordially  ooncur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr. 
afTey. 

Ji  CoLiiiAii,  D.D.,  Principal,  Presbyterian  Institute,  Philadelphia;  ReT.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.D., 
srelary  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication;  Rev.  A.  ConVerss,  D.D.,  Ediror  Christian 
•errer,  Philadelphia ;  John  D.  Imbodkn,  Superintendent  Public  Schoola,  Virginia ;  Rer. 
H.  B.  Brown,  Principal  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  Virginia;  ReT.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.D.^ 
sbmond,  Virginia;  Rev.  Musks  D.  Uooe,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Wif.  D.  CooKi, 
I.,  Principal  N.  C.  Institute  for  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  Blind ;  Rer.  G.  Wilson  McPhaii^ 
■loo,  Pennsylvania. 

OET*S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES:  compru^ing,  the  Child's  Arithmetic,  the  Elementary 
ithmetic,  the  Scientific  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  the  Commercial  and  Mechanical 
ithmetic,  with  Keys  to  the  Scientific,  and  Practical,  and  Commercial  Treatuea.  Deaigned 
Guide  the  Teacher  in  carrying  out  the  Author*s  Process  of  Analysis. 

BMAN'S  HISTORICAL  TEXT-BOOK,  AND  ATLAS  OF  BIliLICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 
niaining  the  following  new  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  beautifully  Colored.  Complete 
One  Volume,  Imperial  Octavo.    Price  $1. 

Aneient  and  Modem  Jerusalem.  2.  The  World  as  known  to  the  Hebrews,  according  to 
loaaie  account  3.  The  Route  of  the  liiraelites  through  the  Desert — Canaan  at  the  time  of 
iooquest.  4.  Palestine  under  the  Judges  and  Kings,  with  the  Distribution  of  the  Twelve 
ML  6.  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  6.  The  travels  of  our  Saviour.  7.  The  Misiiion- 
roon  of  the  Apostle  Paul     8.  A  Chart  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

10  publishers  select  the  following  from  many  recommendatory  notices  of  the  work : — 

Te  eannot  doubt  that  the  use  of  this  "  Text  Book  and  Atlas"  in  schools,  would  render  the  Bible  more 
etlv«  to  the  joung,  and  would  form  a  taste  fur  this  department  of  study,  the  fruits  of  which  would 
m  la  th«  next  generation  of  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  Bible." — Irndq^endaUf  New  York. 

A  New  Pmetleal  Work  on  CliemlaliT. 

"ERAL  NOTIONS  OF  CilEVIISTRY.  By  J.  Pelouse  and  E.  Fremy.  Translated  from 
•  French  b?  EuMaNo  C.  Evans,  M.D.  One  voL  large  12mo.  Illustrated  with  Twenty- 
ght  Colored  Engravings. 

;  BIBLE  READING  BOOK,  eonUining  such  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  aa 
no  a  connected  Narrative,  in  the  exact  Words  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  Order  of  tho 
cred  Books ;  of  God's  dealings  with  Man,  and  Man*B  duties  to  <}od.  Prepared  by  Mrs. 
nh  J.  Hale.     One  vol.,  Timo.,  neatly  bound. 

be  anbntance  of  the  Bible  will  be,  by  your  pUn,  presented  in  a  condensed  and  attractire  fonn,  and 
itd  toa  sise  which  the  jrouthful  mind  may  well  be  suppoeed  competent  to  receire  and  digest."— V.  P. 
ta. 

ftPONTS  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  READERa  New  Revised  Editions. 
The  Little  Learner,  or  Rudiments  of  Reading,  18mo.  2.  The  Young  Reader;  to  go 
the  Spelling  Book.  3.  The  New  Reader ;  an  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader ;  a 
;tion  of  EaMy  Reading  IjCfti^ons.  4.  The  National  Reader ;  being  a  Selection  of  Exercises  in 
ling  and  Speaking.  5.  The  American  First  Class  Book ;  or.  Exercises  in  Reading  and 
tatioiiS  for  the  Use  of  the  highest  cIaas  of  Public  and  private  Schools. 

lose  works,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  compose  a  series  which  is  undoubtedly 
5  snitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  than  any  previous  Publications. 
last  three  of  these  books  are  used  exclusively  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  haTO 
I  ro-pabliahed  in  England. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  k  Co., 

PuiLADlLLPlUk)  "S  k. 


XViii  D.    APPLETON    AND    COMPANY,    NEW   VOPK. 

B.    APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

EAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

BT  W.  M.  GILLESPIE,  A.M.»C.E., 

Prof,  of  Civil  Eng.^  Union  ColUge ;  Author  qf  »*  Manual  of  Ji-ads  and  RailuHifft^^  €»c. 

1  Tol.  8to.    424  pages.    Price  $2.     With  Four  Hundred  Engrayings,  and  a  Ut-^ 
showing  the  Variation  of  the  Needle  in  the  United  States. 


A  NEW  AND  COMPREHENSIVE 

r&EivcB   msTiLircToii. 

Based  upon  an  Original  and  Philosophical  Metliod,  applicable  to  the  studj  of  i]I 
Languages.  With  an  Introduction  explanatory  of  tlie  Method  and  Treatise  ok 
French  Pronunciation.  Bj  Stephen  Pearl.  Andrews  and  Geo.  Batchejluu 
1  neat  yoL,  12ino.     $1  2-0. 


SALLUST'S  JUGURTHA  ANB  CATALINE. 

BT    PROFS.    BUTLER    AND   STURGES. 

1  vol.  12mo.     Price  $1 

The  editors  of  this  edition  of  Sallii^fa  '•  Juguri*  a  and  Cal.illn*;*'  have  devoted  many  years  of  anfo- 
cms  lalH)r  in  correciiiig  the  text,  ao<i  collating  it  with  the  most  Inipruvfd  Oerm  in  aLd  Kn'irlish  e<Jiii«iMi 
It  is  believed  ibai  it  will  be  lound  ^uptrair  k>  any  ediiH»:i  hiiberlo  pubiibh  d  in  thia  couutry.  In 
aecoplanoe  with  ih«fir  cbrouolOirieHl  order,  the  '* Jugurtha'*  precedes  lie  "Catuline''  m  thi«  e«Jiti«4i. 
The  Vo.ubuiary  wua  prepared  by  the  late  William  11.  G.  Biitltr.  li  will  be  foun-i  an  able  an<l  taithfal 
performance,  not  Inierior  in  thuruughuess  ur  accuracy  to  any  Classic  s^cbuul  Vocabularies  tha.  kava 
ever  tieeu  published. 

THE    POLYGLOT    READER, 

AND  GUIDE  FOB  TBANSLATIOK. 
5  vols.  12mo,  each  $1.     (Sold  separately.)     Edited  by  J.  Roemer,  A.M.,  Prof,  of 
French  Language  and  Literature,  New  York  Free  Academy. 

Vol.  I.  consists  of  a  valuable  series  of  English  extracts;  IL,  their  translation  into  French;  IIL,6«^ 
man ;  IV.,  Spanish  ;  V.,  Italian ;  thus  serving  as  Muiu^il  Keys  to  each  uihcr. 


A   NEW   AND   COMPLETE  SYSTEMATIC   SERIES  OF 

SCHOOL    OEoaii^r^HiEs, 

BY  8.    8.   CORNELL. 
IN    THRBK    PARTS. 

I.— PRIHART  CEOfiRAPBT.     Small  4to,  9G  pp.    50  cts. 
ir.— IIITERIIIEDIATE  €EO<;KArUT.    Large  4to,  84  pp.    67  cts. 
in.— WGH  SCHOOL  €EO€RAPB¥  AlVD  ATLAS.     (Nearly  ready.) 

The  plHn  of  ihw  wrics  is  original,  progressive,  and  phil<Miophioal.  and  divested  of  all  mntt<»r  wA 
prop'-rly  bi'lMn:;ing  tr>  the  subj«ct  The  divisions  of  Gi ogr:iphical  Science  are  t«impl>  wnd  appn>pri- 
atrly  iirranpe<l  under  thi-lr  resr>ective  hetids.  Political,  Malhfniatioal,  and  rhysicul  Oeo;rrkph;-  are 
each  diatiucUy  treated.  The  deflnili<>ns  are  far  more  than  usually  exscL  The  text  Is  simple  and 
comMB<*. 

'1  h<!  plan  of  the  maps  and  the  map  inHini<»ll<»n!i  combine  a  higher  degree  of  excellfuce  and  sjsiem 
thxn  rnn  ot*  fonnd  m  any  other  geographical  works. 

While  the  three  books  furmiug  the  series  are  progressive,  each  one  is  complete  in  itself,  and  mav  be 
used,  for  the  grade  ol  scholarship  for  which  it  is  designed,  indept-ndent  of  the  others. 

A  Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bcho<il,  Academic,  and  Coltei;iate  Texi-B(»oks.  publi^hed  I7 
D.  A.  A  C  »..  including  the  departments  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  llebrew,  Frtncb,  German,  rpanirh. 
and  Italian,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  applying  for  it.    Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


E.  C.  *  J.  BIDDLE^    PHILADSLPHIA.  XIX 

WORKS  ON  TEffi 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

Published  by 
B.  O.  Sl  J.  BIDDLG,  No.  8  Minor-street,  Philadelphia. 

L  LYND'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETY»:OLOGY. 
I.  THO.VIAS'3  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

"A  more  recent  publication  on  the  basis  of  "Ljnd's  First  Book  of  Etymology,"  with  improYe* 
BentB. 

I.  LYND'S  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

i  OSWALD'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 

"The  whole  or  a  part  of  the  above  named  series  are  used  as  text  books  In  the  Public  Schools  of 
Riiladelphia,  New  loik,  Brooklyn,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  exclusively  in  Academies  and  private  semina- 
llei  ID  many  parts  of  our  country. 

The  advantages  claimed  to  result  from  the  prosecution  of  the  study,  in  "Common"  or  "Gram- 
Mr"  Schools,  are 

L  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  tbe  English  language  than  can  be  obtained  by  anv  other  process  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

2.  U  trai^  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  habits  ojanaiyai$  ana  genertdizatian — a  aesideratum  in  all 

rsms  of  education,  which  is  supplied  by  mathematical  studies  to  the  collegiate  btudent,  and  by 
study,  it  is  believed,  better  than  by  any  other,  t)  the  common-school  pupil. 

3.  Itgiveft  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  scientific  temu,  which  are  derived  from  rootj  rarely 
fooDd  in  the  classics  that  are  read  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  CLEVELAND'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Chronologically  ar- 
isnged,  from  the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century;  consisting  of  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Authors,  choice  selections  from  their  works;  with  notes  explanatory 
tDd  illustrative,  and  directing  to  the  best  editions,  and  to  various  criticisms.  Four- 
leeoth  thoiuaad. 

i  CLEVELAND'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  A 
leqnel  to  the  "Compendium,"  on  the  same  plan  aa  that  work,  and  continuing  the  series 
of  biographical  sketches.  &:c.,  of  English  authors  to  the  present  time,  comprising  those 
vho  luive  died  within  the  present  century,  and  those  now  living. 

Botii  the  above  volumes  by  Pi  of.  Cleveland  are  now  extensively  used  in  Public  High  and  Nor- 
bmI  schools ;  and  in  Colleges,  Female  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  private  schools  throughout  a 
lirge  portion  cf  our  country. 

"Having,  some  years  since,  meditated  a  similar  undertaking,  I  can  appreciate,  in  a  measiue, 
fte  diificulties  with  which  you  were  called  to  contend,  and  the  skill  with  which  you  have  8ar> 
Boanted  them.  The  selections  seem  to  be  made  with  much  taste  and  Judgment,  and  I  cannot 
bot  refrard  this  volume  (The  Compendium)  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  school  literature.  The 
bterest  with  which  a  young  kinswoman,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed  it,  is  studying  it,  is  an  ea 
Best  of  the  reception  which  it  must  meet  in  the  more  advanced  classes  of  our  higher  scliools  for 
both  sexes."  Rt.  Re?/  alomzo  Porter,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia.  Dec.  9,  lfl47. 

*'I  have  read  Professor  Cleveland's  "Compendium  of  English  Literature"  with  lively  intere^ft — 
Tbe  selections  are  made  with  uncommon  taste  and  judgment.  The  biographical  notices  and  crit- 
ietl  estimates  preflxed  to  the  extracts  appear  to  me  accurate  and  discriminating,  and  they  certain- 
ly add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  which  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and 
vhteh  must,  I  think,  when  known,  be  deemed  an  almost  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the  highest 
cla»e8  of  our  schools  and  academies,  in  the  study  of  English  literature. 

New  Haven,  January  20,  1848.  Professor  Chauncby  A.  Goodrich,  Yale  College. 

7.  HARRISON  ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    Second  edition. 

"Take  it  all  in  all.  the  volume  before  us  contains  more  valuable,  readable— yea,  and  entertain- 
iBg--matter,  than  any  work  we  have  met  with  for  many  a  day." — Boston  Daily  Evening  Troth 
fOer, 

"A  work  of  a  class  of  which  English  literature  has  very  few,  and  of  which  there  is  necessity  for 
rerymany.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harrison's  lK)ok  affords  valuable  bints  against  lack  of  precision  and  failure 
Deflect  ...  It  is  curious  and  entertaining  enough  to  be  put  on  the  parlor  table." — Literary 
World,  JV.  F. 

The  above  works  may  be  had  of  the  Houses  below  named,  and  of  Booksellers  gc^^erally 
hroughoQt  the  United  States:— PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  C.  M.  8AXT0N 
k Co.,  New  York;  CUSHINO  &  BAILEY  and  J.  W.  BOND  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  A.  W. 
)BRBY  and  MOORE.  WILSTACK,  KEYS  6l  Co.,  Cincinnati  ;  A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  Co., 
Ittaburg ;  KEEN  &  LEE,  Chicago. 

Preparing  for  the  Press. 
i  COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.     By  Professor  C.  D.  Cleveland.     It 

will  te  published,  probably,  in  the  Spring  of  ISfffi. 


ZX  0HABLI8  8.  7RAKCI8  k  CO.,  HSW  TOBX. 

VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WOBKS, 

PtiUishtd  by 

CHAS.  S.  FRANCIS  &  CO.,   New  York. 

AND  SOLO   BT   ALL   B00K8ELLKKS. 

j[%e9e  Books  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  best  JSduccUional  In$titutum»  in 

the  Country. 

BREWER'S  GUIDE  TO  TOE  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THINGS  FAIOLUB. 
12mo  ,  half  bound,  63  cts. 

*'  It  contains  an  amount  of  information  noTer  before  collected  in  a  shape  ao  conrenient  for  atodj,  aai 
■o  eaaj  for  reference." 

BREWER'S  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION;  or,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Saljeeto 
Analyzed  and  Illustrated  from  Analogy,  History  and  the  Wiitings  of  celebrated  Andent 
and  Modern  Authors,  to  teach  the  Art  of  Argumentation  and  the  Deyelopment  of  Thoo^ 
Half  bound,  87 j|  cts. 

"  ThiA  is  an  admirable  book.    Its  beautiful  arrangement  of  themes  ia  the  very  thing  for  Bcholan.    Tbi 
book  should  be  adopted  as  one  of  the  staples  of  the  schoolroom." 

BREWER'S  GUIDE  TO  ROMAN  HISTORY.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  dose  of  the 
Western  Empire.     Half  bound,  63  cts. 

"  Its  conciseness,  its  clear  arrangement,  and  its  accuracy  of  detail,  recommend  it  to  the  practical  taaehtr. 
— IWbime. 

FOETRT  FOR  SCHOOLa  Designed  for  Reading  and  Recitation.  Selected  from  the  belt 
Poet4  in  the  English  Language.  By  Eliza  Robbins,  author  of  **  American  Popular  Les- 
sons."   76  cts. 

**  We  hare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we  hare  seen,  and  should  kope  it 
would  be  extensively  introduced  into  our  schools." — BL  Reo.  Dr.  Kip. 

CONVERSATION  ON  COMMON  THINGS;  or,  a  Guide  to  Knowledge.  Comprising  Qaes- 
tionn  and  Answers  relating  to  common  thin^  in  daily  use.    By  Mira  D.  L.  Diz.     44  cca. 

BUGARD'S  FRENCH  PRACTICAL  TRANSLATOR;  or,  Easy  Method  of  Uarning  to 
Translate  French  into  EngU^th.     Fifth  Edition.     $1. 

BUGARD*S  FRENCH  PRACTICAL  TEACHER.    A  Complete  Grammar  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, on  the  Progressive  System,  by  which  the  acquisition  of  Writing  and  Speaking 
FreUw'h  is  made  easy.     Fifth  Edition.     |1. 
"These  two  books  are  the  best  and  most  practical  elementary  books  yet  written  for  French  students." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY,  and  the  Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  of 
Morality.  By  Jonathan  Dymond.  Prepared  for  Schools,  with  Questions,  &o.,  by  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Kirkland.     88  cts. 

PYCROFT'S  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING.  Adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  D.D.    76  cts. 

"We  say  unhesitatingly  that  tliis  is  a  most  excellent  work,  which  shonld  be  in  the  luuids  of  every  sta- 
dent  of  the  English  language." — SpecUUcr. 

DRAWINGS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  ConUining  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Drawing 
Copies,  and  numerous  Exercised,  accompanied  by  ample  directions  both  for  teacher  and 
pupil.  Published  under  the  supeiitttendence  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Ui*eful  EnowledKC.     50  cts. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TEXT  BOOK.  Containing  Selections  from  Daniel  Webster;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Washington's 
Farewell  Address.     $1 . 

"  A  copy  of  this  excellent  compilation  ought  to  be  in  every  family  library,  and  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  man  in  the  country." — N.  Y.  Com. 

ZCHOKKE'S  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND.  Translated  by  Francis  George  Shaw,  Esq. 
12mo.    $1. 

"  Remarkable  for  its  simple  beauty,  its  conciseness,  and  its  impartiality." 

A  complete  Catalogue  of  the  Publications  of  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  and  likewise  a  general 
Cataloi^ue  of  their  large  collection  of  English  and  American  Books  may  be  had  gratis  on  ap- 
plication. 

Just  Published, 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS  through  Successive  Ages.    By  L.  Maria  Child. 

8  vols.  r2mo.    |4. 

"  This  work,  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  many  yearn  of  labor  and  study,  will  be  found  a  concise 
and  coropr»>hensiye  accoont  of  raligioai  opinions  from  the  most  ancient  times,  related  in  a  style  familiar, 
simple,  and  beautifol." 


WHITTEMORE,    NILE8    AND    UALL,    BOSTON.  Xxl 

ESTABLISHED  AND  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
Published  by  WHITTEMOBE,  NILE3  k  HALL, 

NO.  lU  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Bassell  and  Goldsbnry'g  Scries  of  Readers,  and  Rnssell-s  Primary  Series,  viz. : 

THE  PBIMES  ;  or.  First  Book  of  Rosseira  Elementary  Series  of  Reading  Books. 

INTBODUGTION  TO  PBIHABT  BEADEB ;  or.  Second  Book  of  RusaelPs  Series. 

PBIMABT  BEADEB;  or,  Third  B<K>k  of  Russell's  Scries. 

BEQITEL  TO  PBIMABT  BEADEB  ;  or,  Fourth  Book  of  Russell's  Series. 

BU84ELL*8  8PELLTN0  BOOK.  A  Course  of  Lessons  in  Reading  and  SpeUing,  to  accompany 
Rn$Sfirs  Series  of  Readers. 

BUSSELL'S  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK. 

nriBODTrcnON  to  AMEBTCAN  school  BEADEB.  Designed  to  precede  the  An.<ffiean 
SchfH)]  Ri-ader.    By  Wm.  KrsssLL  and  John  Goldsbury. 

THE  PB ACTIO AL  BEADEB.    With  Directions  for  Reading.    Bj  Feamoib  T.  Rubskll. 

AMEBTCAN  SCHOOL  BEADEB  AND  SPEAKEB.  A  Selection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  irtth 
Ruirs  f>r  Readinc;  and  Speaking.    By  Goldsbubt  and  Russbll. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  (he»e  books  the  pub  i^hers  would  nffer 
Ibem  an  pnve«sing  the  following  prominent  advantages.  They  are  entirely  free  from  matter  friynlomi 
or  low  In  chHriictcr.  G^mmifees  and  teachers  ^pea^  in  the  hiehest  termn  of  tub  suPEnioK  tokx  of 
nfTELi-EOTUAi.  AND  MORAL  iKFLDBJCCB  wnicii  THBT  PBODUCR.  They  are  SO  planned  an  to  -ecuro  the 
advantRsre  nf  a  oomplktb  peoobbbsitb  ootrssB  op  iivsTRrcriON  in  tiib  art  or  bxauino.  Pup  la 
trained  on  the  sTletk  throu!:h<>ut,  become  accomplished  m  d  impreMire  renders. 

The  fn>®'lin<r  book  of  thin  series  if  arranged  on  a  plan  distinct  and  original,  presenting— ^ at,  a  selec- 
ttno  of  anrh  words  ns  children  undbrbtand  and  ubb  ;  2d,  op  Burn  ak  tiikt  do  n<>t  tiirmsblvks  w^n, 
B«^  WHirii  TTTPT  rNDrESTAND  whcu  ihcy  read  Ihem,  or  when  they  hear  them  used  by  others;  8d,  hf 
WOV1M  wHirn  niiLDRBN  NBED  TO  UATB  BZPLAiRBO  TO  TUKjf,  Bud  which  they  can  not  fully  uuderstaod 
or  rightly  i  se  without  such  aid. 

The  whole  serirs  is  the  firuit  of  long-oontinued  experience  and  thorough-going  skill  in  the  business 
of  fnoiruction. 

XMEBSON'S  ABTTHMETICS.  Part  Firbt.— Contalnine  Ea»y  I/rssons  for  Beginners.  Pabt 
Bbcokd. — rontMining  Lessons  for  all  Scholars.  Pabt  Tuibd. — (New  edition,  enlarged)  contain- 
ing the  Highnr  Operations. 

FUTHAM^S  AMEBICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  ABITHMETIC.    By  Rufiv  Putnam. 

FUTNAM^S  KET  AND  APPENDIX.  Containing  Solutions  of  the  Examples  of  the  Amerlc«il 
Common  Sch<»«>l  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  uae  of  teachers  only. 

OOMEB'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  A  Simple  Method  of  Keeping  Books  by  Double  Entry,  without  the 
formul-i  of  a  Journal. 

Mr.  Comer  is  proprietor  of  Comer's  Commercial  College,  and  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
•a  an  areomnitshed  acotmtant,  inatrnctor.  etc 

The  publishers  conflden'ly  recommend  this  as  the  most  concise  and  simple  method  ever  published. 
Ita  popularity  attests  its  value. 

MEW  8EBIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS.  By  Wm.  B.  Fowls.  "The  cheapest  and  best  setof  oui- 
line  maps  publ  shed  for  the  use  of  common  schools.** 

THE  OBTGTNAL  DUNTONFAN  SYSTEM  OF  BAPID  WBITING.  In  Eleven  Numbers. 
B-*vi9ed  and  improved  upon  a  new  plan,  with  copies  at  ihe  h^-ad  of  each  page,  and  <Iir»'Ctiona  to 
pupils;  c  mhinine  also  the  new  system  of  teaching  Punctuation  in  connection  with  learning  to 
write.    By  A.  R.  Duntoh. 

Tbes"  books  are  rv>fA  in  the  Boston  Schools  and  elsewhere,  and  are  now  being  extensively  intrtv 
dueed  thronehont  the  Union. 

The  pnbUsh<*ra  have  rec  ived  from  teachers  and  profeaaors  of  the  highest  standing  the  most  nnqual* 
Ifled  re<v>fnmendHil  'rn  of  Dfnton'b  Rkviskd  Sbribs  op  Writiko  Books. 

Thnmna  Sti*  rwln.  Francis  Oa'dner,  Joshna  Bates,  and  thirty  oihera.  masters  in  the  Boaton  sohnolB, 
mj:  **  Havine  n^^ed  Mr.  A.  R.  Dunton*a  System  of  Penmana^  ip  in  the  instrurtion  of  our  pupila.  we 
are  hTpy  to  state  that  we  hold  it  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  wiah 
tn  atiam  a  rapid,  vast,  and  klfgant  HANDwarnieo  ** 

John  D.  Pbiibrlck.  Fsq.,  Snp't  of  Schools  for  the  State  of  Cornectlcnt,  wya:  "  T  did  not  decide  to 
•dof.t  it  till  I  h:'d  giv«'n  it  a  careful  examin*  lion,  and  c-'nipared  it  wi  h  many  other  avatems.  In  my 
jndffment  you'a  i«  far  superi'T  to  any  now  l>efore  the  public.  Ita  reanlis  in  this  fchoi»l  (the  Slate  Nor- 
ms') have  Ih»i  n  *-ntirely  snilsfActorv  ;  Indeed,  they  have  excet^led  my  most  aancuinr  expeciatiofs.** 

Prof.  .Toltn  P.  Marshall.  Tufia  Colleee.  Somervllle.  saya:  »*The  pinn  of  tenrhinjr  th**  moat  important 
rules  of  pnricinali<n,  by  making  them  serve  as  copies,  is  novel  and  can  M*arcely  full  of  being  prf>flt> 
aiiip  to  'h'*  ^ch'lar" 

Tfarht-ra  an<l  Sch'^ol  Committees  who  wish  to  examine  the  above  books  can  have  c(>ples,  gratia,  on 
Bppli«*nti'  n  at  the  fit  re  of  the  publiHh»-r8. 

W..N  *  IT.  f.nMUh  the  followlnz.  vly, :  SPARKS'  LTFK  OF  FFANKTlv.  ^  n^vr  edition,  fit 
o-HhHn'«-«>ni.vo|iim».,  illnjtrat^d.  Pric«'$15n, SPAlrKS*  U»^F  AND  AVT^TTIN'O*  OF  FRANK- 
LIN      In  10  voliiriw-.   ft%'o.      V«rion<i  ^tyUa  of  h'nd  n? TlIK    VOT'NO    THn'SKKEITFR'S 

VRIKNT):  op.,  a  HtTf  k  to  D"mp8tic  Kconomy  and  Comfort.     TU   M'a  roi-NFur*.     1  vol.  ISma 

ISh    lb  n«nnd KLO-^TKUHKIM  :   or.  TnK  Ma^qvp,      A    N'ovp'.      Pv  Thomas  Df  QrTxrr.  the 

**nnuim    Est  r  *'     With    a  M«mo=r  Iv  Dr.   •  uvi.ton    M^rKp.v/ir.      '  Wriii.  i,    u^  p-  Onirc\*s  b^at 

atyte."    .Tn-t  Pf'-n-h  rl.      IM'-.-  75  «-<••  t«. TIIK    HACLFH    OIKKr'NO       "S^  i-h  T>..-r.HpHona  of 

RfiparkrM''  !•  rt«l  n'n  in  ih«- Old  mi  d  \«w  T'->t«n!PT"i*     P.y  <'ij»fin£nii«bc<i  Aiim  ricun  wiitcrs.    lUu^ 
Irau^l,  and  bound  in  moroo<-o,  gilL    A  beautiful  priK'utation  volume. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  BOORS 

ARE   rUBLlPHED   BT 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMERSLEY, 

HARTFORD,    CONN., 

AND  CAM  BB  OBTAINED   OP  PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  «c.  CO-.  W.   J.   RBTMOLDS   4t  00.,  R.    S.   DATU 

tt,  CO.,  4k.C.,  4k.C..    BOSTON  :    IVISON   &.   PHINNKY,   D.    APPLBTON  tc  CO.,   CLARKf 

▲  C8TXM.   tt,  SMITH,  D.   BUROBSS  it,  CO.,  «c.C.,  «c.O.,  NBW   YORK;  J.   B. 

LIPPINCOTT   «c.  CO.,  U.    COWPBRTHWAIT  «(   CO  ,  B.   H. 

BUTLBR  4t  00.,  4tO.,  4tC.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Sclftool  and  Colle§^e  Series* 

WooDBRroGE  AND  WiLLARD^s  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY. — Accompanied  by 
AL  Atlas,  Physical  and  Political.  This  is  the  only  Geography  suitable  for 
High  Schools.  It  is  adopted  in  many  of  the  principal  seminaries  in  the 
Union.  The  work  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language,  and  is 
used  as  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  first  schools  in  Germany. 

WiLLARD*s  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. — This  work  has  been  re- 
cently revised  by  the  author,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Walter,  Profes- 
sor of  Geography  in  the  Royal  Schools  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

WooDBRrooE's  Modern  School  Geograpoy. — Accompanied  by  an  Atlas, 
Physical  and  Political  The  attention  of  school  committees  and  others  is 
particularly  invited  to  this  work.  Wherever  introduced  it  has  given 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  confidently  claimed  to  be  the  best  §chool  Geog- 
raphy before  the  public  It  is  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  by  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet;  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownell;  Prof.  Goodrich,  oiYale 
College ;  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell ;  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Esq. ;  Bishop  Potter,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Rev.  Simson  North,  President  of  Hamilton  College ;  Emer- 
son Davis,  Esq.,  of  Mass. ;  and  by  numerous  practical  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  education. 

Flint's  Surveying. — New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Bobbins*  Outlines  of  History. — New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  Class  Book  of  Nature. — Containing  Lessons  on  the  Universe,  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  the  Form  and  Structure  of  the  Human 
Body.  With  Questions,  and  numerous  Engravings.  Highly  recom- 
mended and  extensively  used. 

The  Practical  Spelling-Book. — By  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  H.  Hooker — 
on  a  new  plan. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  respectfully  invited  to  an  examination  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  this  work. 

First  Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy. — Parts  1  and  2. — ^By  Mary  A. 
Swifl;. — These  Books,  for  clearness  of  explanation  and  illustration,  are 
unequaled  by  any  oth^r  work  on  the  subject  for  young  children.  They 
are  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Columbian  Drawing  Book. — Embracing  a  progressive  series  of 
studies,  adapted  from  the  first  masters,  by  C.  Kuchel.  With  instructions, 
by  Gervase  Wheeler— the  Drawings  by  D' Avignon,  Kuchel,  and  others. 

This  is  the  most  elegant  Drawing  Book  published  in  the  countiy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Greek  Series. 

The  following  series  of  Greek  text-books  have  been  received  with  un- 
qualified favor  by  dassical  teachers.     Sophocles'  Greek  Grammar  ia 
used  in  Harvard,  Yale,  and  many  other  of  the  principal  colleges  in  the 
Union,  and  in  a  large  number  of  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
Sophocles'  Greek  Lessons. 

•*  First  Book  in  Greek. 

"  Greek  Grammar,  old  edition. 

**  Greek  Grammar,  revised  edition. 

"  Romaic  Grammar. 

"  Greek  Exercises. 

"  "      Exercises  and  Key. 

«  "      Verbs. 

Felton's  Greek  Reader. 
Crusius'  Homeric  Lexicon. 

W.    J.    H.    ALSO    PUBLISHES. 

The  Book  of  Nature.— By  JDhn  Mason  Good,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Whisper  to  a  Broe. — ^By  Mrs.  Lydia  11.  Sigonmev.  Price,  in  scarlet 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  68  cents;  elegant  white  watered  silk,  gilt  edges,  $1,25. 
Persons  in  any  part  of  the  country,  wishing  single  copies,  can  be  ftip- 
nished  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  remitting  the  price  to  the  publisher. 

W.  J.  H.  publishes  the  following  "Illustrated  Series,"  suitable  for 
School  libraries  and  family  reading. 

Book  of  the  Army,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

it         44       Navy  "  **  ' 

"        "       Colonies,  **  " 

"        "       Indians,  "  " 

"     of  Anecdotes,  "  " 

"      "  Good  Examples,  "  " 

Also,  the  following  "Miniature  Series." 
Gift  for  Young  Men,  by  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D. 

"    "        "       Ladies,  by  Emily  Vernon. 
Poetic  Gift,  bv  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 
The  Voices  of  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey. 
The  Weeping  Willow,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 
The  Primrose,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Everest 
The  Harebell,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Everest 
The  Ladies*  Vase,  by  a  Lady. 

recently  published, 

rhe  Eighth  Edition  of  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mair  E.  Van  Lennep,  omy 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.,  by  her  Mother — with  a  Portrait 

The  Strhco  op  Diaxojtds. — Gathered  from  many  Mines,  by  a  Gem 
Fancier.  Being  selections  from  American,  English,  German,  French| 
Spanish,  and  Italian  Poets. 


Xziy  JOHN  F.  JEWETT  k  CX>XPANT,  BOSTOH. 


RECKNTLT   PUBLISHED   BT 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  COMFAN7,  Boston. 


A  Book  for  both  Sexes« 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  MARRIAGE.    By  a  Married  Man  and  Distingo 
Physician.    Price  63  cents. 

It  is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  books  which  has  been  pablishcd  in  anj  countrj 
language  simple,  decorous,  and  respectful,  and  in  terms  of  fatherly  kindness,  it  reftti 
the  young  of  both  sexes  a  fund  of  information  hitherto  chiefly  inaccessible  in  anj  it 
form,  and  for  want  of  which  many  have  been  prompted  to  resort  to  sources  either  <|IM 
able  or  of  immoral  tendency.  The  work  is  written  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  « 
•need  medical  men,  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  Physiology.  The  wori 
examined  in  manuscript  by  competent  judges,  and  pronounced  to  be  as  uuexceptiooa] 
any  work  which  has  appeared  in  the  Eiigliiih  language.  It  bieathes,  moreover,  a  tmlj  < 
tian  spirit 

The  book  is  destined  to  produce  a  Physiological  revolution  in  this  coilntrj.  It  wQi 
an  immense  sale,  because  it  concerns  us  all,  both  male  and  female. 

The  Editor  of  the  Evening  Traveller^  Boston,  uses  the  following  strong  language  in 
log  it : — 

"  A  book  that  Khould  be  read  by  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land — married  or  nnroarrled.  It 
of  topicfl  of  vital  interekt  ;  but  of  which  not  one  in  a  thouMind  knows  anything  ;  and  in  conaeqM 
their  thoughtleM  ignorance,  more  than  wilful  sinfulneKS,  violate  the  laws  of  health  and  even  luii, 
upon  themselves  suffering  and  wo,  and  upon  their  offspring  enfeebled  constitutions,  diseaaa  aa^ 
death.  These  topics  are  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  character,  and  for  this  reason  good  men  wIm 
eapable  of  treating  them  have  avoided  them.  But  everj  reader  of  the  liiysiology  of  Marriafa, 
utterly  perverted  in  his  tastes  and  imagination,  will  admit,  on  reading  these  pages,  that  the  *old 
■ieian  '  has  dealt  with  these  important  topics  as  an  aged  father  would  be  likely  to  do  when  addtM 
beloved  child .  His  instructions  and  counsels  are  so  pLiin  that  none  need  mistake  them,  whilatl 
nothing  in  them  to  minister  to  a  perverted  and  purient  taste." 


CORA  AND  THE  DOCTOR ;  or,  Revelations  of  a  Physician's  Wife  !    \ 
$1  00. 

Agreeably  to  promise  we  opened  '*  a  new  yein  **  on  the  1 8th  of  September,  and  20C 
of  the  richest  ore  were  taken  from  it  on  the  first  day ;  since  which  time  we  hare  lb 
impossible  to  supply  the  demand. 

Goaa  ANO  the  Docroa  will  be,  as  we  predicted,  a  book  of  mark.  The  fourth  thona 
now  ready.     The  Reviewers  are  delighted  with  it    Read  what  they  say : — 

*'  A  atorj  which  displays  great  skill  and  good  taste  in  the  writer." — [Daily  Advertiser,  Bottom. 

**  It  has  rare- ly  been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  more  intensely  interesting  book  than  this." — [Weideyaii  Jc 

"  Our  heart  has  been  made  to  throb  with  its  dramatic  incidents,  and  our  eyes  to  well  np  with  tha  ] 
of  its  heart  revealings." — [UcHakin's  Courier,  Phila. 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  that  has  lately  been  iaaued  from  the  American  press. "-^ 
Herald. 

"  A  charmUigly  written  volume,  which  will  amply  repay  a  perasaL" — [Daily  British  Whig,  Ganai^ 

"The  fragrance  It  leaves  behind  is  pure  and  refreshing." — [Christian  Mirror.  Portland. 

'<  If  onr  judgment  is  not  greatly  at  fault,  Cora  and  the  Doctor  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  p 
stories  of  the  season." — [N.  E.  Farmer. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  book  of  power,  poetry,  elegance,  and  Christian  sentiments— one  among  thoosaa 
[Evening  Transcript,  Boston. 

President  Mahan,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  giant  intellects  of  thi<i  age,  has  been  preparini 
^eat  research  and  care,  a  work  such  as  has  never  yet  been  offered  to  the  woild,  in  wU 
meets  and  explains  Fcientificaliy  and  completely,  all  the  well  attested  facts  of  the  SpiritQ 
The  learned  men  of  the  Eawt  and  the  West,  i»ho  have  been  fo  much  perplexed  with 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  explain,  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Mahan  has  untied  the  O^ 
knot.    The  title  of  the  work  is 

MODERN  MYSTERIES  EXPLAINED  1 

This  great  work^  which  will  stir  the  waters  to  a  tot§^  both  here  and  in  £nrop«|  ii 
readj.    Price  |l  00. 
Olden  Aom  the  trade  aolidted. 


D.  BCKUESS  AND  00.,  NSW  TORE.  IXT 

GRADUAL  SERIES  OE  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED   BT 

DANIEL   BURGESS   &   CO., 

NO.  60  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

TOWER'S  GRADUAL  READERS, 

Br  Dattd  B.  Tower,  of  Bostnn,  «m!)race  the  following:,  dest^j^ed  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  scholar* 
from  ifyc'  early  bcginne r  to  the  more  advanced  papll  who  is  ready  to  emerge  fh>m  the  common  school* 

PIBST  BEABEB.— Tub  Pbimeb;  or,  Trimary  School  Ennnciator,  Tart  I. 

BSCOND  BEABER.— iNTRODrcTioN  to  Obadual  Bkadkx  ;  or,  Primary  School  Enuaclator,  Part  IL 

THIBD,  OB  OBABTJAL  BE/LDEB.— With  Complete  Exercises  in  Articulation. 

fOUBTH  BEABEB.— A  Sequel  to  the  Gra^dual. 

FIFTH  BEADEB.— With  Principles  of  Elocution  Practically  Blostrated  by  Elementary  Exerdaet, 
b)  which  refercDoes  are  made  in  the  Reading  Lessons. 

SIXTH  BEABEB  —With  the  Higher  Principles  of  Elocution  Explained  and  Illastrated  by  Appro- 
priate Kxerci«es. 

These  Headers  are  prepared  apon  the  plan  of  tiaohtko  only  one  thuto  at  a  timx,  and  they  ooo- 
tain  a  Aill,  complete,  aud  or  ginai  system  of- Exercises  in  Articulation,  to  which  the  author  has  an  ex* 
do^ive  rifi^ht. 

The  Selections  for  Rending  are  carefliliy  graded  fW>m  the  first  step  to  the  last  The  pieces  are  chaste, 
pore,  and  freed  Irom  all  low  and  improper  expressions;  they  are  designed  la  cullivate  a  correct  tnsta, 
V^r'-flne  the  leelinc*,  »n«i  to  elevate  the  moral  sfT'Ctions.  They  were  selected  and  prepared  by  the 
TRVK  TKACi.x.t,  wh<i  aluue  can  understand  the  practical  wants  of  the  expanding  heart  and  mind  of  the 
pupiL 

The  pure  and  elevating  in  mitral  sentiment,  the  benutlful  and  sublime  in  nature,  the  simple  and  the 
trnlhftil  in  actual  lif*.  have  been  industriously  sought  as  the  onlv  healthy  food  lor  the  growing  mind. 
Alt  the  reliei'U!*  pxpcr^  6t  every  denomination  in  ^ew  Ensland  have  borne  openly  the  strongest  teati- 
AKHiy  t)  the  tntriosic  v<ilue  of  these  b«>ol{s,  scieutifically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

Text-Book  In  the  Public  Grammar  8eh  ols  of  Boston  and  New  York  Cities.    Recommended  by  the 

8cho«>l  Commissioners  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  faror  wifh  which  this  little  book  has  been  received  by  the  public,  and  the  snco  ess  with  which 
has  been  Uiied  in  st  ho^lft,  have  been  remarkHble.  lis  design  is  Kt  le.<isen  the  difficulties  which  the 
yoimg  sch«»I>tr  inv.'irijibh'  experlt^nces  on  hl«  first  induction  into  the  stu<ly  of  Gramrafir.  It  begins  at 
th«*  l«»w«'St  round  of  hii*  understanding,  and  irad^  him  upward  in  an  agreeabln  and  attractive  manner 
aotii  he  i:*  a»>le  to  pursue  a  more  c^tmprehensive  plan  of  instruction.  It  teaches  *'  one  thing  at  a  Ume," 
and  Is  in  this  manner  ena()lcd  to  teach  many  thin!.s  in  succession.  To  tCHchers  it  will  t)e  <<f  great  con- 
VrnifUce  nnd  u'iliiy,  nnd  to  scholars  it  will  afford  nn  nrtnsnal  facility  in  mastering  the  difficult  phtlot- 
ophy  of  our  language;  it  is  always  a  favorite  in  the  class-room. 

From  the  Xorth  American  JR^imo. 
"Our  schoo1.<i  snffor  no  imposition  so  egregious  as  in  the  cumbrous  gmmmatical  text-books  In  com- 
mon U!*4*.  Th»y  BfTVii  no  earthly  purpose  except  to  overt isk  the  verbal  memory,  and  to  obscure  the 
mental  pereeptl«>n  of  the  pupil.  The  Grammar  now  before  us  is  an  Honorable  exception.  Its  deflnl- 
tiois  ore  a«<  simple  ks  languasre  can  make  them,  and  are  in  every  mstance  illustrated  by  examples 
caretu'ly  analyz»"l.  I:s  rules  of  syntax  nre  few,  con-MH**,  and  comprehen."«lve.  Ii  cimtains  no  irrelevant 
matter,  and  could  be  i«iudied  with  interest  and  profit  by  au  intelligent  pupil  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 

•*  A  iKok  that  \vi:l  Kpr-nk  f'>r  IfMelf  whenever  n  teacher  has  the  true  interest  of  his  pupil  at  heart* 

TOWER'S  GRAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION; 

OR,  GR ADT'AL  KXERCIBES  IN  WRITING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

This  takt^s  liithcrio  unoccupied  cnuind,  and  consihis  ni  stiy  of  Exercises  in  Grammatical  Formti 
being  a  pra'-ti^al  ap  Tu  a  iod  of  the  principles  4!  Grammar  on  a  new  plan,  to  establish  the  habit  of 
wriiing  correrti).  Af^r  \l\tn  hubii  is  fixed,  the  next  important  step  in  composition  is  Arrangement. 
This  is  tiught  in  a  niann' r  entirely  new,  givinir  but  one  process  at  a  time,  so  5implirying  the  work  as 
U)  render  esMenuai  ai<l  to  ih-  ii'hclier  in  iuipartiog  a  correct  and  systematic  meiliud  of  thinking  and 
yriUng. 

From  the  New  York  Observe. 

'*The  plan  and  exr  cntion  of  this  Hale  \y\o\  sre  iidmir.:b!e.  Ii  is  d«*signed  f  t  the  yonnsr  learner,  aa 
an  iniroducti'm  in;«»  th"  art  «f  'writing  eompodition%'  and  do.  s  not  deal  In  rules — which  generally 
serve  only  to  bnr«l<*n  the  memory  with  a  nsel-  ss  weight — but  l>esins  mI  once  with  entenaining  exam- 
ples and  exercises.  There  is  n  better  way  <>f  learning  th<in  '  by  heart* — it  is  leandng  by  practice;  end 
this  la  the  nio«le  of  t»*a<hine  whi  -h  the  ex|K>rienced  authors  of  this  volume  prnp(»e.  We  give  no  new 
lMK»k  a  warmer  we!  -ome  than  one  which  is  tilted  tor  the  une  of  children,  nnd  itesi^ncd  to  lessen  their 
eeriy  diflScultii  a  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge.  *  Gfung  to  schocd*  is  often  an  irksome  thoagbt, 
even  to  the  intelligent  s^^hoiur;  and  any  successful  attempt  to  liuliteii  the  load  of  litUe  leamen  la 
Worthy  of  a  word  of  conmicndaiion.  This  is  a  wcll-:iimed  and  well-executed  b  ok,  and,  we  doabt 
BOl,  will  be  highly  useful  in  the  sphere  for  which  it  is  adapted.'* 

Publiihed  by  DAMIEL  BUBGESS  &  CO., 

eo  JOHN  BTEEET,  NEW  TOBXi 
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THE   CONTRAST  BETWEEN  GOOD  AND   BAD  MEN.    i 

niustrated  by  the  Biography  and  Truths  of  the  Bible.     Bj  Gardiner  SpRiifO,  D.D.y  LL.04 

Pastor  of  Brick  Preebyterian  Church.    In  2  volumes. 

This  Taledlctnry  work  of  its  disttngaiehed  anthor,  which  has  been  so  impatiently  looked  for,  if  now  readf. 

The  ftreat  tkvor  with  which  the  numeroas  productions  of  Dr.  Spring  have  been  received  by  the  pablics,  wfll,llli 
believed,  insare  a  special  interest  for  this,  the  fruit  of  ripe  age,  employed  upon  a  cla«t  of  topics  espeeiaOjr  appr^ 
priate  to  the  author's  Ihrge  experience  of  m^n,  ami  executed  as  few  l>f8ldes  nim  could  do  it. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  has  a  special  interest  connected  wi'h  it,  fn»m  the  circumstance  that  the  aithor 
regards  li  as  the  dose  of  his  publishing  career,  and  has  aimed  to  make  it  worthy  of  such  a  place  among  hit  eoa> 
tribtttions  to  the  religious  literature  of  his  country. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

**  No  words  ihat  we  can  command  are  strong  enough  to  commend  these  volumes  as  forciUy  as  we  dedre."— CbM> 
mercial  Adi>eriuter. 

.**  In  s(»me  rewects  these  volumes  are  entitled  to  rank  as  the  Itest  that  he  has  yet  given  to  the  world.  It  is  olrfi- 
Otis  thai  the  subjects  discussed  in  them  arc  for  the  limes  in  which  we  live,  and  ibat  in  this  nge  it  would  be  iovo^ 
sibU>  u>  *  xhibit  truths  more  immediately  adapted  U>  make  the  right  impression  upon  the  minos  of  public  bmDjIM 
of  bn&ine!»8  fnen  of  thought  and  action,  than  are  presented  in  the  series  of  chapters  which  theae  vidnmes  tniif 
before  the  mind."— A'.  F.  Observer. 

"■  The  general  conception  of  these  volumes  is  admirable ;  they  are  fitted  to  illnstratef  in  the  most  imprwif* 
manntr  Uie  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  great  classes  of  mankind." — Puritan  ja^-order. 

**  OriffiRaliy  intended  for  immediate  effect,  ihev  are  full  of  lively,  forcible  statements  addressed  to  the  popoltr 
mind,  but  they  are  evidently  the  fruit  of  profound  meditation,  and  of  a  clear  and  wclUbalanced  intellecL  IniUl 
ei»mL>ination  oif  the  popular  and  reflective  elements,  Dr.  Spring  is  surp&ssed  by  few  writers  on  religious  subjedist 
the  preA>nt  day,  and  hence  his  productions  will  probably  hold  a  certain  classical  rank. in  American  theoloflr> 
Founded  on  a  deep  and  consistent  basis  of  doctnne,  they  illustrate  decided  convictions  by  the  example  of  UM 
most  prominent  characters  in  Scripture  biojEraphy.  In  point  of  style,  they  are  worthy  of  emphaUc  comroendal|oi| 
for  iheir  directness,  lucidity,  and  idiomatic  vigor.  Accordingly,  they  may  be  read  with  profit  by  lovers  of  good 
Kniflish  writing,  whatever  lack  of  interest  they  may  feel  in  their  peculiar  dogmatic  incnicationa.  'it  Is  underiiiKid 
tha<  this  la  the  last  woric  (torn  the  prolific  pen  of  the  author  which  he  proposes  to  give  to  the  pubUc** — Jfew  fork 
Tt-itmns. 

*'  The  best  traits  of  Dr.  Springes  style  are  called  into  play ;  and,  while  beantiful  and  attractive,  they  are  repW* 
with  solemn  views  of  truth  and  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  the  author's  experience  Is  so  competent  to  ftmuih*' 
^N.  r.  BoangeUtt. 

THE  WORKS  OF  DR.  SPRING. 

In  Eleven  Volumes,  uniform  in  size  and  style,  viz. :  • 

THE  ATTBAGTIONS  OF  THE  GBOSa  THE  CONTRAST.    2  Vols. 

THE  VESGY  SEAT,  SHOST  SERMONS  FOB  THE  FBOFLS. 

THE  OLOBT  OF  CHBI8T.   2  Vols.  THE  PC  WEB  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  WOBLB  TO  THE  BIBLE.        FIBST  THINGS.   2  Vols. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

**  For  several  years  past,  the  public  have  been  reaping  the  ripe  fruits  of  Dr.  Spring's  study  and  experience,  in  the 
successive  volumes  of  rich  religious  reading  which  he  has  sent  forth.  These  volumes  arc  all  exc^eaingly  vaJnable, 
and  will  take  a  mnrke«i  and  honorable  place  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  age.  They  hnve  displayed  Judldona 
thought,  ample  experii-nce,  refined  spiritual  f«*eline,  and  a  polished  and  attractive  style.  They  will  long  sorvlve 
the  hand  that  wrote  them,  prolonging  the  use(\ilness  of  their  author,  and  testifying  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  hit 
ministry."— if.  F.  Erangeluft. 

**Dr.  Spring  has  a  happy  versatility  of  pastoral  talent,  and  has  done  the  cause  of  religion  much  service  by  fha 
variety  and  worth  of  bis  publications.'* — ttdigiouA  Rtcorder. 

**  His  truly  excellent  and  useful  works, '  The  Mercy  Seat,*  '  Attractions  of  the  Cross,*  *  First  Things,'  etc,  have 
made  his  name  well  known  to  the  Christian  community  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  land.** — Family  FHtndU 

SHORT    SERMOnS    FOR    THE    PEOPLE. 

The  following  are  the  topics  of  this  volume,  believed  to  be  eminently  calculated  for  universal  circniation  aa  a 
work  on  the  great  practical  truths  of  Christianity :  God  Almighty.  The  Sabbath  at  Sea.  The  Sinner^  Friend. 
Unbelievers  without  Hope.  The  Curse  of  Abandonment  Reluctantly  Executed.  Bin  Detected  and  Expoeed. 
The  Great  Altema'.ivo.  Ftiar  Relieved  by  Trust  in  God.  The  Ternrui  of  Discipieship.  The  Brazen  Serpent.  AH 
is  Well  Remembrance  of  Sin.  Running  for  the  Prize.  Aggravations  of  Sin.  Conscious  Integrity  a  Preso'va- 
Uve  (Irom  Evil.  Death  on  l)oard  the  Ship.  Restraining  Prayer.  The  Fear  of  God  the  ereat  Prese'rvaUve  from 
Sin.  The  Wanderer  Restored.  God's  Call  Refused.  The  Night  of  Tears  and  the  M<^)ruing  of  Joy.  Room 
Knongh  Yet  The  Goodness  of  God  in  Prolonging  Human  Life.  True  and  False  Repentance.  The  Exenaea  of 
Men  their  Condemnation.    Scriptural  Views  of  ChrlsL         <* 

FIRST      THIN^GS, 

A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Great  Facts  and  Moral  Lessons  first  revealed  to  mankind.   2  toIs.  12mo. 

^  His  lectures  are  weighty  discussions  of  the  first  great  revelations  to  the  race,  as  God's  First  Work,  the  Firrt 
MHn.  the  First  Woman,  the  First  Marriase,  the  First  Sabbath,  the  First  Revolt  in  Heaven,  the  First  Deceiver, 
Man  a  First  Sin,  the  First  Promise,  etc  It  la  moat  beauUAilly  printed,  and  in  every  way  commends  itself  welL"'^ 
OhritUam  SpeettUar, 

Published  by  M.  W.  BODD, 

Brick  Church  Chapel,  New  York. 


Mr%j M»xtt.or%KiXJ    ax 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPOSITION  BOOK, 

Containing  Directions,  Sabjects,  Blank  Leayes,  and  Beautiful  Engraviugs  for  Com- 
position. 

This  new  and  useful  Ixvik  enables  the  pupil  U>  cbooee  subjects,  and  arransre  and  write  cnmpnsilioni 
irtlb  bat  little  aid  from  thn  teacher,  and  to  pres  rve  them  in  a  neat  and  prrmanf-nt  form.  Il  is  a 
qaarU)  of  l*tU«'r>»heet  size,  printe«J  on  flne  writing  pap<-r,  and  haHtlsoinely  txiund.  It  contains  ^everal 
P*ge»  (>r  directions  in  penmanship,  spellinfr,  punc^uition,  arranging  and  corrertrnt;  compooiiiona, 
■lyles  of  wiling,  letters,  debates,  etc.  The  engruvings,  prepared  from  original  deeigns  expressly  for 
this  w<»rk,  pre't'-nt  hs  much  variety  and  contrast  as  possible,  thus  afford  ug  the  pupd  an  exteii»iva 
fangr  of  8al>Jr^*t«.  With  each  cut  are  presented  several  Bnl)Jfcts  referring  m  the  picture,  with  di vlaiooa 
to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pupil's  ideus.  Four  blanic  p»ges  follow  each  cut,  on  t^hich  ona 
Intigor  two  or  more  short  compositions  may  be  wriit^-n  It  has  received  the  conim^ndaiion  of  the 
prcM  and  hundreds  of  eniineLt  teachers  who  now  use  it  Price  ol  school  edition,  8S  cents;  full  gill) 
<8  centa.    Two  copies,  one  In  each  style,  sent,  poet-paid,  for  $1. 


ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY   OF   AMERICA, 

INCLUDING  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

This  volume  forms  a  most  complete  account  of  our  country  by  the  famous  Scotch  historian,  eon* 
ttoaed  by  ibe  ablest  American  writers  down  to  the  close  of  Fdlmore's  adminietration. 

Bobenson's  History  is  too  well  known  to  reqiiir^^  commendmion.  The  present  a<idltion8  render  it 
Ibe  most  ctmplete  history  of  our  country  ever  publibhed  ir)r  schools  and  libraries.  The  work  ic  splen- 
di'ily  illoatratrd  with  full-page,  tinted  engravings,  and  is  published  entire  in  one  large  octavo  volume 
of  l,iOO  p^cea,  handsomely  bound  and  gilt.  Price  $4.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  any  distance 
under  8,000  milts.  

LARDNER'8  LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Tbeae  lectures  embrace  an  extensive  rang^  of  subjects,  treate^l  in  a  complete  and  scientific  manner; 
yei  in  a  8:y1e  so  familiar  and  attractive,  that  while  teachers  and  parents  And  full  informatiim  in  every 
department  of  popular  science,  the  young  are  at  once  inieresteil  and  instructed  in  those  branches  of 
lUidy  which  tc)  often  become  repnlsive  to  them  In  a  dry  and  f  >rmal  treatise.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
give  lectures  or  try  experiments  in  natural  science  before  their  pupils,  will  And  these  volumes  an  In- 
▼aiuablo  assistance.  They  are  illustrated  with  several  hundrt-d  flue  engravings  and  diagrams.  It 
treatu  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds;  the  Sun  ;  Eclipses ;  Aurora  Borealis:  the  Earth  and  Moon  ;  Planeli 
ani  Comets:  Weather  Almanacs ;  the  Atmosphr-re  ;  Tiles ;  the  Barometi-r :  Elt^ctriciiy  ;  Galvanism ; 
Light  and  Heat;  Meteoric  Stom  s  and  BhrK>ttng  Stars :  Lunar  Influences;  Thunderstorms:  Water- 
spiiata  and  Whirlwind*;  Latitude  and  Longitude;  Fixed  Stars;  Colors  and  the  Rainbow;  Matter 
an«l  its  Properties;  Eff^-cts  of,  and  Pratf^ction  ftom.  Lightning;  Mcgneiism:  Electro-Ma gnetlfin  ; 
pitpular  F'llUciee ;  the  Thermometer ;  Evaporation;  Action  and  Reaction:  Composition  and  Reso- 
lution or  Force;  Center  of  OravlU;  the  Mechanical  Powers;  Ebullition:  Combustion;  How  to  Ob- 
serve ih<)  Heavens:  the  Stellar  Universe;  the  Steam  Engine,  et".  The  extensive  sale  and  high 
reoommendatiooa  of  this  work  render  further  comment  unnecessary.  It  is  published  in  two  large 
oetavo  volumes  of  about  1.2(X)  pages,  hand»)mely  bound  in  gilt  muslin.  Price  |4,  for  which  it.wiU 
be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  this  country. 


BOUND  VOLUIHES   OF  THE   SCHOOLMATE. 

The  bark  volumes.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  of  this  Magnzinc,  handsomely  bound,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
po«t4ge  paid,  for  $t  2.^  a  volume,  or  $4  for  the  set.  For  y  out  hit  in  fomilies  and  schools  they  are  mva- 
laable.  a^  they  coniAin  over  sixty  good  Dialogui-s  :  two  hundred  new  Spet'cht-s,  marked  for  emphastSf 
fpestur',  etiu  ;  a  )u  I  set  of  Less^ms  in  Muaic :  Kik*ays  and  Examples  in  Reading;  Readers'  and  Speak- 
s-rs'  Charts;  Articles  on  Natural  Science ;  History,  Stories,  Poetry,  etc  The  whole  beautifully  iltu»<> 
trated.  

A    MEDICAL    guide:    FOR    EVERY    FAMILY. 

HOMEOPATHIC   PRACTICE    OF   MEDICINE. 

BT    MARTIN    FRELIGH,  M.D. 

Fmbraelng  the  History,  Diagnosis.  an<l  Treatment  of  Diseases  in  General,  including  those  peenllar 
|o  Feraales.  and  the  Management  of  Chihlren.  Accompanied  by  a  Complete  Case  of  Remedies  p  e* 
pared  expressly  for  this  wort;.    Price  of  (H)ok  and  case,  f  6 ;  book  alone,  |2. 

In  press,  "HOMEOPATHIC  POCKET  COMPANION,"  by  Dr.  M.  Fskuou. 


PUTNAM'S    MONTHLY. 


%  Pagasiiu  of  f  ilmiturt,  Scitiitt  aiiii  ^rt. 

AN    ENTIRELY    ORIGINAL    AMERICAN    WORK. 

With  the  January  number,  commences  the  Rcventh  volume  of  Putnam's  Mokthi.t. 
The  constantly  increasing  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  hearty  sympathy  with 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Publishers  have  been  received  by  the  public,  stimulate  them 
to  unwearied  elT.)rts  to  continue  to  deserve  the  succe33  which  they  have  achieved.  It 
is  the  aim  of  tha  Mi^^izine  to  famish  the  greatest  variety  of  popular  litenvpy  entertain- 
ment;  to  criticise  politics  and  society,  from  the  most  mmly  and  genorv.):i3  point  of  view  ; 
to  tell  the  truth  abjut  books  and  men,  so  far  as  they  are  properly  subjects  of  public 
notice ;  to  present  the  most  spirited  and  accurate  sketches  of  travel  and  personal  ad- 
venture; to  discuss  science  in  all  its  popular  bearings  ;  and,  in  general,  to  make  itself 
the  vehicle  of  the  best  observations  upon  all  contemporary  and  national  interests- 
This  will  alwaN's  be  done  by  the  best  talent  in  the  country,  and  honestly,  but  it  cannot 
always  be  done  without  offence.  Putnam's  Monthly  is  neither  a  story-book,  nor  a  par- 
tisan Journal.  It  has  opinions  and  principles.  It  seeks  to  amuse  and  instruct ;  but  it 
hopes,  also,  to  be  felt  as  the  friend  of  good  morals,  sound  learning,  and  the  most  liberal 
and  earnest  discussion. 


Puinani't  Monthly  may  be  oblatued  of  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  or  of  the  Publisbers. 

Tkrxs. — Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  7\ceniy-five  Cents  a  Number.  Suftscrihers  remitting  Tkret 
Dollarti  promptly,  in  advance,  to  Ibe  Publishers,  will  receive  the  work  for  one  jenT, post  paid, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  within  .'JjOOO  milep. 

Clubs  of  Two  persons,  Fire  Dollars  a  yenr,  or  Five  person?.  Ten  Dollars.  Postmaster?  30<2 
Clergymen  supplied  at  Tico  DJlns.  Household  Words  aud  Putnam '8  Monthly.  Five  Dollars. 
Hoasebold  Words  or  Putnam's  Monthly,  with  the  Schoolfellow,  to  one  address,  Thrtt  Doliars 
and  Fifty  Cents,  or  all  ihTec  of  the  Magazines,  Five  DolJors  and  Fifty  Ckfts. 

The  Volumes  commence  with  the  January  and  July  Numbers.    Six  Volumes  of  the  Maga 
sine,  neatly  bound  in  cl«)th.  may  be  had  through  any  liookselUr  or  News  Agent,  price  Tiro 
Dollars  each;  or  half  Morocco.  T/ireti  Dollars:  Covers  for  binding  the  Volumes,  Ticenty-five  Cents 
each. 

The  Publtshkrs  have  no  agents  for  whose  conirucls  they  are  responsible.  Those  giving 
orders  toagent.^  or  their  respective  I>ook?ell«TP.  will  look  to  them  fnr  supply  of  the  works. 

Nbwspafers  and  Peuiodicaijs,  in  Exchange,  i?hould  address,  "Putnam's  Monthly,-^  New 
York. 


POB  COLLEGES  AVS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


IDE  &  BUTTON, 

106   WASHINGTON   STREET^   BOSTON, 

WOULD  OiLL  JLTTIIinOV  TO  TBBm  KATMaiTl  iaBOmODR  OV 

MAPS,   ATLASES   AND    GLOBES, 

AID  PAKTIOULASLT  TO 

BAUBREBLLER'S  RBZJBF  BCAPS, 

Whldk  tbaWf  in  bold  relief,  the  deradoiis  and  deprefaloQi  of  the  amtaet  of  the  oonntry,  beftati- 
ftiOj  odored,  and  giving  the  coonet  of  all  itreama  of  water,  and  the  namet  of  towns,  Ice  fta 

*  Maf  or  Obbxaitt  ahd  tbb  NRHssLAima.    22  by  34  inches. 

*  IIap  or  Okem AVT  ahd  thb  Nbthbblahds.    11}  bj  13^  inches. 
Map  or  Eotors,  beantifulljr  delineated.    20  bj  24  inches. 

*llAPorPKiiiCB  and  BsunuM,  large.    22  by  24  inches. 
Hap  or  Pkahcs  and  Biloium,  small.    11|  bj  13}  inches. 

*  Map  or  Qrsat  Brit  aim  and  Ibklavd.    22  by  24  inches. 

Map  op  Prussia  k  Rhrhibh  Proyihcbs  amd  Wkstfhaua.    13  by  20  InehM. 
Map  or  Wurtkubkro  akd  BAnxsr.    17  by  18  inches. 

*  Map  op  Mout  Blaso  Asn  Entxroitb.    12  by  10  inches. 
Map  op  BwrrziRLAiiD.    18  by  24  inches. 

Map  or  UirrrKn  States. 
Map  op  OrroJiAif  Eji  pujk. 

llMBe  marked  (*)  now  on  hand,  and  others  expected  in  a  flew  weeks.  Xke,  I,  ISHk 

KIBPBKT'S  ANOIBNT  MURAL  BCAP8. 

KDBPKRTV  MAP  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    A  large  and  beautiAil  Map,  glvlnf  all  tin 

Coontries  incladed  in  the  Ancient  Roman  Empire  in  a  very  dear  and  disUnct  manner. 

Mounted  on  rollers,  and  vamished.    Sise,  6  feet  deep  by  0  feet  2  Inches  length  of  rollers. 

Price, $11.00 

KIEP£RT*8  MAP  OP  ANCIENT  ITALY.    This  is  on  a  much  Urger  scale  than  the  Roman 

Empire,  every  name  being  distinct  enoogh  to  be  seen  at  a  distance.     Mounted  and  Yar- 

nlsbed.    Size,  7  feet  deep  by  0  feet  o  inches  length  of  roller.    Price, $10.00 

KIEPERT*8  MAP  OP  ANCIENT  GREECE.    On  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Italy :  giving  the 

Boondaries  of  the  separate  States,  the  Islands  of  the  JEgean,  and  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Moonted  and  vamished.    Sixe,  6  feet  deep  tj  7  feet  6  hiches  length  of  roller.  A  separate  Mtt» 

of  the  Island  of  Crete  forms  a  part  of  this  Map.    Price, $10.00 

ElEPERrS  MAP  OF  ROME  AND  YICINITY.    46  inches  in  height  by  42  wide,  inclading 

roller.    Price,  mounted, $3.00 

KIEPEET*8  MAP  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD,  at  thb  Timb  op  thb  Prxsiah  and  Maobdohiah 

JSmpixb.    84  inches  high  by  100  inches  wide,  inclttding  length  of  roller.    Price,  mounted,  $7.00 

These  Maps  are  considered  by  all  who  have  used  them  as  indispensable  fbr  the  study  of  the 
Classics,  Andent  Geography,  or  History }  and  are  rapidly  being  introduced  Into  all  Golleges, 
Academies,  and  High  Schools. 

SPRUNBR'S  ATLASES. 

BPKUKER'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS  •,  containing  27  large  Maps,  and  believed  to  be  the  best  Andent 
Atlas  in  the  country.    Price, $10.00 

BFBUNER'S  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  or  thbStatbs  or  Europb,  giving 
Maps  of  the  several  Empires,  Kingdcnns,  Itc,  at  several  periods,  and  shoiring  the  PoUdoal 
Changes  in  every  century.    73  Maps.    Price, $26.00 

BPBUNER*8  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  or  Asia,  Apriga,  Ahxrica,  ahd 
Aubtraua.    18  Maps.    Price, $8.00 

K7  Any  AtJas,  or  separate  Maps  of  any  of  the  Ceontries  of  Europe  or  the  World,  imported 
to  order. 

Our  complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  ftimished  on  appUcaUoo,  or  sent  by  maU  groMt^uglff. 

IDE     &     DUTTON'S 

106  WaihingtoA  Street,  Boiton.  ^^ 


LSAVtTT   AND   ALLBK,   KBW  YORK. 


NE>V,    UNIFORM,    AND    COMPl-ETE 

8Y8TE]M    OF   I>EN^]VE^3S7SH:IP, 

PUBLJ8HKD   BT 

LEATITT  k  ALLEN,  27  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

KNAPP  A  RIGHTMYEB'S  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP,  for  Schooli  and 
Private  loBtmctioD,  adopted  and  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Ne«> 
ark,  BaltimOTe,  Waahington,  Jersey  City,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  etc,  etc  Any  person  remittisit 
$7  shall  receive  by  mail,  postage  paid,  the  complete  works,  handsomely  bound;  fcv  $S  shall 
rectiTe  the  Seventeen  Writing  Books,  handsomely  bound. 

Descriptioii  of  Knapp  ft  Bightmyer*!  Pri-  The  remaining  nnmben  tie  intaodad  te 
mary  Oopy  Boolo,  in  17  nnmbers,  in-  Teaohen,  Fizst4JlaM  PenmaB^  and  tU 
tended  ftxr  Pnblie  and  Private  Sehoolf.        Lovere  of  the  Art 

No.  14.  LadiM*  epbtolarjr  writiar,  oUenf  qWBta^  It  dk. 
No.  19.  Commarei*!  writiaf,  oUoaf  qoarto,  •  Ti«U 
No.  M.  Cnmmerewl  and  •putolAiy  writiai^  Hm.  11 

and  19  in  one  rolanM, $1  M 

No.  SI.  Off-baad  cftpiUb,  oblong  qoaiio  (oo*  alpkabrt 
Toiy  aaeient,  from  8«odoii,  the  eeMDcmted  off-baad  pea- 
man,  inveDted  aboat  160  yean  agoX  •       .  IS  elk 

No.  9t.  Off-hand  flooriehinf,  oUooc  quarto;  Wdianvat 
iloariehet  and  flforea,  lo  be  exceated  cff-haad,  rerene  m 
well  at  forward, UelL 

No.  n.  German  Text  and  Old  Ingllsh  alphabeto  aad 
exerrtiee  (eoatatning  eome  aneieat  and  bt(hl]r-«abeUUbed 
loMere,  and  an  alphabet  from  Ayrea,  inveatad  aboat  16S 
yean  ago), Wdk 

No.  U.  Coostata  of  Noa.  91,  n,  and  9S,  in  «m 
oblong  qaario, 

No.  95.  PENMAN'S  PARADISE.  Thiabookc 
the  above-men tiooed  worke  on  ancient  aad  Mod 
manihip  f  with  the  exemption  of  the  IT  Primary  BoekiX 
in  one  vnlame  of  €0  pairca,  oblong  qnarto,  being  one  of  tka 
moat  elabonte,  eomprehanaiTe,  aad  prairtiBal  wotte  m 
writing  erer  iuned, Priee  $1  M 

No.  M.  Primary  Copy  Booka,  eoaapleta,  la 

Noa.  I  to  11,  |1  6U ;  bound  and  gUt,       .       .       .  '|i 


No.l.  CoBtainathelSemallletteraio textorooaraehaad. 

No.  1.  Embracee  the  letter*  of  the  alphabet  aboTo  aad 
below  the  line. 

No.  S.  Consieta  of  Capital  Lettere  entire  mediom  dae. 

No.  4.  Complete  eet  mediom  eoaree  hand  eopiee. 

No.  5.  Eaay  running  exercie^e  introdoctory  to  fine  hand. 

No.  6.  Ex«reiaee  in  fine  hand.  Small  letters  aad  capitala. 

No.  1.  Fine  hand  worde  entire,  foar  to  each  page. 

No.  9.  Twenty-eix  eentencea  in  fine  hand,  alphiUMlkaUy 
arranged. 

No.  9.  Worda,  aentencea,  aad  abbreviatlona,  mediom 
■iae  fine  hand. 

No.  10.  Commercial  writing  k  flgurea  on  altetnate  pagea. 

No.  11.  Ledger  and  day- book  heading*,  with  ^4  ex- 
ample*. 

^o.  If.  German  Text,  Old  Engliah,  Roman,  and  Variety 
AlphabeU. 

No.  1 S.  Commerdal  forma,  note*,  bilk,  drafts,  exebangea, 
rereipt*.  A^. 

No.  14.  Conunereial  and  eomplimentary  forma,  medium 
iiae. 

No.  1 5.  Tweoty-foor  off-hand  exertiaea,  atnick  rcTeraa 
aad  forward. 

No.  16.  Twenty-fcar  waved  Una  exerdaea  atnek  foi^ 
ward. 

No.  IT.  Off-hand  capitala  complete,  with  94  example*. 


nn 


Any  one,  by  remitting  the  price  of  any  nnmber  above  named  to  the  Pablishers,  can  ]uiy«  Um 
eopiea  sent  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage  free. 

ENAPP  A  RiaUTMVJUK'8  8TESL  AND  OOIJ>  PBN8, 

Tntmdedto  ba  uMd  in  conneetUmtcUh  tMr  26  Premium  v>orks  on  Practical  and  Oma- 
mental  Penmaruihip.  Thew  Pent  are  ecienHfic  in  principle,  superior  in  temper  and  qua- 
lUy  o/meUil,  and  very  durable.  They  write  icUA  rem  viable  £ue  and  freedom,  andthM 
are  recommended  with  cof{/tdenoe  to  every  toriter.    Sold  by  aU  Bookeellere. 

Superior  Steel  Fena.   Warranted. 

'pDSLJpi''J?/V''— ^^^^*—        ^®-  ^-  PUBLIC  PEN  for  School,  Commercial  Oorm- 
*^B«aoraii,«o.i.   . pondence.  Off-hand  Capitals,  and  Medium  Flourishing. 


I 


Kuapp  A  Rightmyer*a 
School  Ps«,  Mo.  L 


Knapp  A  Kixhtniyer'a 
ExTaA  Fna  Pan,  No.  S 


(Knapp  A  Rightmyer'a 
S  PoiNTEO  Pan,  No.  4. 


Na  8.  SCHOOL  PEN  for  classes  In  Schools  not  flv  ad- 
ranced,  where  delicacy  of  hair-line  is  not  required. 


No.  &  EXTRA  FINE  PEN  for  the  more  advanced 
Bcholar*  in  Aeademiea,  Seminariea,  Public  and  PriTat*  Schoola,  Epiato- 
Ury  Oorreapondence,  and  elegant  writinr  generally. 

Na  4.    Kkapp  A  Riootmtkb's  THREE-POINTED 

PERRYIAN  PEN,  designed  for  large  Text  (or  ooarse  handVltali* 
Printf  EmbcUiahing,  German  Text  and  Old  Engliah,  and  bold  Ofrbaad 
Flaunahing. 


Extra  Tine  Gold  Fena.  Every  Fen  Warranted.  Ho  Seeoid  Qnality. 


MAMMOTH  PEN  for  Express  and  Pablto 
Offices,  Headings  of  Ledgers,  Day  Booki^  Aol 


Knapp  A  Rightmyerl* 
CoMMaacLU.  Psa. 


Aapp  A  Rlgkmwnhi 
I  FmmMMMVMFMM, 


BANK  PEN,  fbr  Bank^  Insurance  Offices,  Brok- 
ers, Recorders,  Copyists,  Reporters,  &c-,  Ac 


COMMERCIAL  PEN,  for  Book-keeping,  Drawing 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Drafta,  Notes,  and  general  use. 

TIKEVE.'Dimi'l^^'S^^tQit  vavoteit  fkn«  wrtttog.  Billet^ 
for  8C&iiein«ik  «t  IiiMm^ 


imferMLhrlMMttkhSl^'/t^n^BSK^^..^^ynia.y»ana^^ 


\ 


WIOHTlfAK,   B08T0K. 

STABLZSBBD.     1830. 
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WIGHTMAN'S 


33  CORNHILL  &  34  BRATTLE  STREETS,  BOSTON,  BiASa 


PATENT  Am   PUMPS   and  PNEUBIATIC   APPARATUS 

PLATE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES,  of  various  sizes. 

BERLIN  CHEMICAL  BALANCES  and  FINE  WEI0HT8. 

GERMAN  PORCELAIN  and  GLASS  WARE. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    APPARATUS   FOB 

Laws  of  Motion,  Mechanics, 

Hydraulics,  Geology, 

Electricity,  Galvanism, 

Electro-Magnetism,        Magneto-Electricity, 

Astronomy. 

Correct  Hydrometers  for  Acids,  Oil,  Syrap,  Alcohol,  and  other  Liquids. 

THEKXOMETERS,  BiROHETERS,  HTGR01IETEB8,  ABTD  Rill  GUAGES. 


Hydrostatics, 
Surveying, 
Magnetism, 
Optics,  and 


WIGHTMAN'S 
"SCHOOL   SET   OF   PHILOSOPHICAL   APPARATUS," 

As  furnished  to  all  the  Boston  Grammar  Schools,  hy  order  of  the 

School  Board. 

WIGHTMAN'S 
» SELECT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT," 

With  numerous  engravings  of  Boston  School  Apparatus,  with  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Bound,  $1  25.      If  sent  by  mail,  $1  50,  which  maybe  remitted  in 

Postage  Stamps. 

•,•  Illustrated  Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  Twelve 

Cents  in  post-office  stamps. 


Xxxn.  F.  C.  BROWNELL,  UARTFO&D,  CONN. 


roR 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

"  Good  enoaA  for  the  Best,  and  Cheap  enough  for  the  Pooieft" 

The  attention  of  Teacliers  and  School  Officers  is  directed  to  tbe  Apparatus  of 
the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Manufacturing  Company.  It  is  cheap,  durable, 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Common  Schools.  It  is  made  for  tbi 
PEOPLB.    Look  at  this  list : 

!•  O&AERTy  representing  the  relative  sizes,  positioD,  and  reTolotions  of  the 
planets  of  the  Solar  System. 

2.  TELLVBLUT,  shows  the  positions  and  reroluttons  of  the  Earth  and  Moon. 

eclipses,  changes  of  seasons,  different  lengths  of  day  and  night,  changes  cc 
the  Moon,  &c.,  &o. 

3.  OEOMETBICAL  SOLIDS,  n  Spheres,  Cones,  Pyramids,  Prisma,  Para- 

lellopiped  of  various  forms,  &g.,  &c.,  all  to  teach  by  Uie  eye, — the  true  way. 

4.  TEERESTEIAL  GLOBE,  which  belongs  in  every  School-room,  as  mnoh 

as  the  Blackboard — or  the  Teacher. 

5.  itUMEEAL  FRAME,  for  teaching  Arithmetic— Primary  Schools  need  it, 

Teachers  who  have  used  it  will  have  it. 

6.  HEMISPHERE  GLOBE— Two  hemispheres  joined  by  a  hinge— ^ksed 

it  forms  a  neat  globe — open  it  presents  two  maps,  as  if  each  hemisphere  had 
been  pressed  flat 

T.  CUBE  ROOT  BLOCK,  A  sectional  block  for  illustrating  Cube  Root- 
cheapest  and  best. 

8.  TEXT  BOOK,  to  teach  the  Teacher;  or  aid  in  the  use  of  the  yariousarticlei. 

d*  MAGNET,  useful  and  interesting.  It  is  time  it  was  in  every  school.  What 
better  way  to  explain  attraction  ?  Even  for  amusement  it  would  be  (ffofit- 
able. 

10.  BRASS  MOTJVTEB  ORRERY,  See  No.  i. 

11.  CELESTIAL  SPHERE,  showing  the  great  circles  of  the  heaTens,  signs 

of  the  zodiac,  sun^s  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  any  day  in  the  year,  lengths  of 
day  and  night  at  any  place  and  any  season  and  many  other  things  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  teacher. 

12.  PRIMART  DRAWING  BOOK,  by  Joeiah  Holbrook,  furnishes  a  large 

variety  of  simple  copies  for  young  children — -from  objects  in  Nature — 
designed  to  accompany  the, 

13.  DRAWING  SLATE,  which  furnishes  copies  for  drawing  and  writing, 

and  answers  every  purpose  of  the  ordinary  slates — it  is  also  a  silent  slate— 
Double  Slates  covered  with  leather  for  older  pupils,  or  for  business  men. 

The  first  nine  articles  constitute  a  set,  which  are  packed  in  a  neat  box,  with  lock 
and  key,  and  can  be  sent  wherever  ordered.  Price  Twenty  Dollars.  Parts  of  a 
set  sent  if  wished.  This  Apparatus  is  approved  by  the  best  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors in  Connecticut. 

We  hope  the  Taluable  suggestions  of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  Hon.  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  Sup*t  of  Schools,  in  Connecticut,  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  Associate  Principal 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  and  many  active,  practical  teachers  will 
enable  us  to  enlarge  and  much  improve  our  list. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

F.  C.  BROWNELL,  Secy 
HoUrook  School  Appmraiu*  Manufactwring  Compauf, 


H.  W.  DERBY  it  CO^  CINCINNATL  XXXIH. 

BiBNMFS  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTDRE. 


■CHOOL  AKCHTTECTUKl ;    OR,   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   IlOniOTEinNT  OF  SCHOOL- 

HOUSES   IN   THE   UNITED   ffTATElk 

BY  HENRY  BARNARD,  LL.D. 
464  PAOXi,  OCTAVO.   rRios,  18.00. 

The  abore  standard  work  lor  architects,  scbool-officers,  and  teaobers,  has 
wroagjtki  a  revolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  pabll- 
oilkm  in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the 
ttiginal  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Illustrations,  have  been  printed  in  various  fornu.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  &[  Genesco,  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
ohusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
IVovince  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  to  every  District  and  Dbrary  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thousand 
eopies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  am6ng  the  promoters  of 
sehools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Houses  for  Academics,  Female  Sem- 
haAtBy  and  Common  Schooki  have  been  erected  and  furnished  after  the  directions 
and  plant  set  forth  in  this  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
•oontriea  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organized  on  the  principles  of  Gradation— or  of  Primary, 
Seeondary,  and  High  Schoob  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  : 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  location, 
Qonstruction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they^  have  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subjeet  of  education  has  received  the 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed, 
b  structures  of  this  kind. 

S.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  frooi 
the  Inkat  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  GroChie, 
Blizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expense ;  either 
leoommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
which  each  gr^e  of  school  i£ould  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
flia  aeveral  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grounds, 
toid  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedicatk>n  of  Sdiool-houses  to  the 
sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respectmg  the  classification  of  schools. 

H.  W.  DERBY  &  CO., 

Cincinnati. 


PHILOSOPHICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 


E.   S.   RITCHIE, 

(Or  THE  IiATB  STBM  OF  CHA.lCBSBIiAXI!r  ft  HITCHIII,) 
WILL    CONTINnB    THE    MAHUFAOTUBB    01 

Instruments  and  School  Apparatus 

AT  THB  ROOMS  LATELY  OCCUPIED  BE  THEM. 

The  iJicilidGa  of  the  Establuhmenl  are  largely  increawd  by  the  additim  irf 
the  most  perfect  nucblDery,  and  all  articles  are  made  on  my  own  premun, 
under  my  own  inspection  ;  and  every  instnunent  vrill  be  personally  examined. 

All  desdiptioiiA  of  Appaiatui  heretolbre  made,  but  with  impioTcd  conatnic- 
tion  and  finish,  constantly  on  hand,  and  new  and  Taluable  Instnunenta  will 
be  made ;  those  of  a  higher  order,  illustrating  modem  researches  in  Phyiical 
Science,  and  also  a  cla«  of  good,  y«t  bw-priced  Apparatus,  for  Conmun 
Schools. 

£■  5.  H.  ha*  lately  vifited  Europe,  and  sTailed  himself  of  late  impiovtt- 
mmts,  and  has  made  arrangements  to  fUmiah  the  moat  valuable  Optical, 
Astronomical,  and  other  Instruments. 

^F*  A  Catalogue,  with  iiill  descriptions,  iUuslrated,  will  be  sent  per  mail  ob 
nplkation. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE, 

So.  813  Wuhington  Street,  Boatoo. 


WS.  J.  REYNOLDS  &  CO.,  24  CORNHILL,  BOSTON, 

PUBLISH    THE    FOLIiOWINa   VALUABIiII   BOOKS  : 

COLBURN'8  FIRST  LESSONS.  InteUectual  Aiithmdtic,  upon  the  Indactire 
Method  of  Instruction.    By  Wak&en  Colbubic. 

''Colburn'd  First  LeAsons,  the  only  faultless  school  book  that  we  have,  has  made  a  great 
changie  in  the  m(»di'  of  tettching  arithmetic,  and  is  dt«tin««i  to  make  a  still  greater.  It  should 
bo  mldc  the  basis  of  instruction  in  this  department."  —  From  the  School  ana  Schoolnuuter. 

"  Warren  Colburn'H  Firxt  l>iiiiou«  has  hod  many  imitators,  but  no  equals."  —  Frvm  the  Mat- 
9achu$ettM  O/mmon  School  Journxlfor  April,  1S52. 

''I  hare  always  considered  C)lburn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  the  most  valuable  school 
book  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  country.  Constant  use  of  it  for  more  than  twelve 
yean  has  entirely  confirmed  my  opinion."  —  Gtargt  B.  Emerton. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  book  is  not  only  the  beti  in  thi$  country^  but,  so  fiur 
M  mj  information  extends,  t/te  bek  in  the  world.**  —  Thomas  SherwiHj  £tq^  oftht  Boston  H^h 
&kooL 

WORCESTER'S    HISTORY^    Elements  of  nistory,  Andent  and  Modern.    By  J. 
£.  WoRcbtTER,  LL.  D.    A  now  edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and  printed  fk'om 
.   intir^ly  new  stereotype  plates.    438  pp. 

Worcester's  History  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  high  place  among  text  books.  The  new 
edition,  beiu^  printed  from  entirely  new  stereotype  plates,  Is  a  great  improvement  upon  former 
editions.  Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard  College  are  examined 
Id  this  book. 

SMELLIE'S  PHILOSOPHY.  The  PhUosophy  of  Natural  History.  By  WnxiAM 
Smilue.  With  an  Introduction  and  Addition  by  Dr.  John  Wabs,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
12mo.  360  pp. 

Bmellie's  Philosophy  is  a  valuable  book  for  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  is  used  cxten- 
iMij  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

N0RTHEND*8  BOOK  KEEPING.  The  Common  School  Book  Keeping ;  being 
a  aimpl*  and  practical  system,  by  Single  Entry.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Public  Schools,  and 
ads|>t«d  to  the  wants  of  Mechanics,  Farmers,  and  Retail  Merchants ;  containing  various  forms 
<rf Notes,  Beeeipts,  Orders,  Bills,  and  other  useful  matter;  in  two  books,  a  Day  Book  and 
Lsgar.    By  Cu.uiUEa  Northui d,  author  of  **  National  Writing  Book,'*  ^  National  Speaker,"  Ac. 

In  preparing  this  system  the  author  has  endeavored  to  make  a  plain,  practical,  and  econom- 
icai  work,  suited  to  the  wants  of  common  schools  and  retail  merchants  in  every  department  of 
boilDesB. 

CUSHINO'S  MANUAL.  Rules  of  Proceeding  and  Debate  in  Deliberative  Assemblies. 
By  LuTUKR  S.  CusHi:f(j,  for  twelve  years  Clerk  of  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 

"Casfntiff'n  Mil  null  is  a  valuable  accession  to  the  libraries  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
preside  in  deliberative  assemblies ;  and  we  believe  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  as  this  has  been 
very  generally  felt  in  our  country,  where  every  citizen  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  exercise 
tli6  duties  of  a-prceidiug  ofllcer."  —  J^sleff  W.  OhandUrf  Etq^  President  Boston  Qmrnun  Council. 

BENTLEY'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMER.  For  Beginners.  One  of  the  most  bean- 
tifiii  school  IxM^k!)  published. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  OLEE  BOOK  i  or,  Music  for  the  Million.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  1.  Comprising  the  largest  number  of  choice  Qlees,  Quartets,  Trios,  Songs,  Opera  Cho> 
rases,  4c.,  ever  l>efore  published  in  one  Collection.  —  Part  II.  Consisting  of  Sacred  Anthems, 
Choruses,  Quartets,  kc,  for  Select  Societies  and  Concerts.  —  Part  III.  Containing  most  of  the 
old  DO|»nlar  Continental  I'salm  Tunes.  Thus  making  the  most  complete  collection,  in  all 
its  natures,  ever  Ixifore  published.  By  I.  B.  Woodbury,  author  of  ^The  Dulcimer,"  '*The 
Cythara,"  &c.,  4c. 

THE  AMERICAN  VOCALIST.  A  Selection  of  Tunes,  Anthems,  Sentences,  and 
Uymnii,  old  and  now.  l>08ii;ned  fur  the  church,  the  vestry,  or  the  parlor.  Adapted  to 
every  variety  «>f  metre  in  common  use.  and  appropriate  to  every  occasion  where  God  is  wor- 
shipped and  men  arc  bU>sst>d.  From  the  compositions  of  Billings,  Ilolden,  Maxim,  Edson,  llol- 
yoke.  Read,  Kimball,  Mor^^an,  Wood.  Swan,  4c.,  and  eminent  American  authors  now  living, 
•swell  IS  fr<:>ni  dMtiiiguiMhtMi  European  composers.  Embracing  a  greater  variety  of  Music 
for  Con  regatiuus,  Sjcieties,  Singing  Schools,  and  Choirs,  than  any  other  collection  extant. 
In  ThrH.>  l*art5.    By  Uev.  D.  II.  Maksfield. 

The  pul'iishers  liave  receircd,  unsolicited,  the  highoet  recommendations  from  gentlemen  of 
musical  e<Iuettion ;  and  they  n^pectfuUy  call  th«^ttention  of  leaders  of  choirs  and  te^achers  of 
■tnglng  schcxds  tliruugliout  New  England  to  this  work,  before  purchasing  their  books  for  fall 
•nd  winter  schools.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  since  it  was  first 
pnbliahed. 

R0LLO*S  TOUR  IN  EUROPE:  being  a  new  series  of  Rollo  Books.  By  R«t. 
Jacob  Aboutt.    In  hix  volumes,  beautifully  illustrate. 

Extract  from  the  l*rf/ace. 
In  this  series  of  nnrratives  we  offor  to  the  readers  of  the  Rollo  Books  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  uur  little  h«'ro.  by  iriving  them  an  account  of  the  adventures  which  such  a  boy  may 
be  expected  to  meet  with  in  making  a  tour  of  Kurope.  The  books  are  intended  to  be  bouks  of 
Instrnction  rather  than  of  more  amusement;  and,  in  perusing  them,  the  reader  may  fei-l  as- 
sored  that  all  th>f  information  which  they  contain,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  countries  visited, 
but  to  tb-  customs,  usage's,  and  modes  of  life  that  are  described,  and  also  in  regani  to  the  gen- 
eral char.irter  of  tho  incid<;uts  and  adventures  that  the  young  travellers  met  with,  is  in  most 
strict  accordance  with  fact. 

School  Committees  and  Teachers  supplied  with  the  above  at  wholesale  prices. 


ZXXvin  JOUPB  I.   K08S,  BOBTOV  AHD  SXW  TOBK. 


WJJLXS'   B03I0H   ECnOOL  mKNIXUKB. 


VAUS'   WWPOS   SCHOOL  FUBNITUU. . 


n'  wwrotr  SCHOOL  fubhuou. 


Zlii  MASON   BROTHERS,   NEW   TORK. 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  BOOKS. 


MASOZr  BROTHERS,  XTew  York, 

PT7BXJSM   THE  rOLLOWING   VAJLTTABUB    EDT7CATIONAL.  IftTSIC    BOO 


THE  TOXTKG  MEH'S  SniOIHO  BOOK.  A  collection  of  music  for  male  Toieee,  intended  fr» 
ate  In  Golleget,  Theolofrioal  Seminaries,  and  the  Social  Circle.  Oonststa  of— Part  L  The  Sincinf 
School.    II.  Oleee  and  Part  Songs.    III.  Choir  Tanes.    IV.  CoDgregational  Tones.    Y.  Anlhoma, 

Chant8,etc    By  Gko.  F.  Boor,  assisted  by  Lownx  ICason $1  M 

^^^^^  • 

THE  KUSICAL  ALBUM.  A  Yooal  Class  Book  for  Female  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  IIi|[h 
Schools.  By  Oso.  F.  Root.  The  demand  for  new  music  in  female  seminaries,  academiea,  Hei, 
and  especially  firom  those  who  hare  used  the  '*  Academy  Vocalist,"  has  led  to  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  work.  The  elementary  instruction,  exerci^^es,  solfefcgios,  and  rounds,  together 
with  the  anthems,  etc,  are  taken  by  pormlssioii  from  Mr.  Mason's  populur  work,  **  The  Ualle- 
h\Jah." 63 


THE  ACADEMY  VOCALIST.  A  coQection  of  Yoca]  Music,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Semlnarica 
High  Schools,  Singine  Clssses.  etc  By  Gko.  F.  Root,  Proressor  of  Music  in  Abbolt*lB  OoDegiate 
InMitution,  Spingler  Institute,  Rutgers  Institute,  etc  Including  a  complete  eourse  of  elementary 
Instraction.  vocal  exerciies,  and  solfeggios.  By  L.  Mason.  "*  The  Academy  YocaUst"  la  the 
•tandard  text-book  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most  esteemed  academies,  seminaries,  high  leboola, 
HBm  in  the  land,  and  has  already  passed  through  ten  editions,  which  prores  It  a  most  aeeepteble 
work 68 


THE  FLOWER  QUEEN :  or,  the  Coronatioii  of  the  Bote.   A  Cantata  in  two  parts.    Worte 

by  Miss  Frances  Janx  Cbobbt,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mosle  by 
Gbo.  F.  Root,  editor  of  **  Academy  Yocalist,**  *'  The  Shawm,**  etc  This  is  a  sort  of  little  Opera, 
designed  to  be  performed  by  classes  of  young  ladies,  and  especially  adapted  for  concerts,  annt- 
reraaries,  and  other  festive  occasions ;  but  requiring  no  scenery,  other  than  shrubbery,  nor  deea> 
ration  except  flowers.  "  The  Flower  Queen"  has  been  performed  by  the  pupils  of  Butgers  and 
Spineler  Institutes,  at  thebr  annual  exhibitions,  and  also  at  many  other  of  the  leading  young  ladiee* 
seminaries  in  the  country,  and  has  never  tailed  to  excite  the  most  lively  interest 50  eents. 


BBABBUBTS  YOUNG  SHAWM.  A  collection  of  School  Music  By  W.  B.  Bbapbfbt.  The  i 
tares  of  this  new  book  are.  lit,  a  brief  elementary  course,  in  which  tunes  and  songs  in  Uie  body  of 
the  work  are  referred  to,  instead  of  mere  *'  exercises,**  printed  in  the  elementary  department :  9d« 
Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutshell ;  or.  Things  to  l>e  Taught ;  ftimishing  to  the  teacher  a  synopsis  of 
such  subjects  as  he  will  need  to  introduce  from  lesson  to  lesson ;  8d,  a  great  rariety  of  new  Jirre- 
oUe  music 88  oenta. 

THE  SONG  BOOK  OF  THE  SCHOOL-BOOM.  Consisting  of  a  great  rariety  of  Songs,  Hymnti 
and  Scriptural  Selections,  with  appropriate  Music  Containmg  also  the  Elementary  Princif^  of 
Yocal  Music  according  to  the  InducUre  Method.  Designed  to  be  a  complete  Mu^  Manual  fbr 
Common  or  Grammar  Schools.  By  Lowell  Mabon  and  G.  J.  Wkbb,  Profeaeon  In  the  Boefeoa 
Academy  of  Musio ST 


THE  FBIMABY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  in  two  parts.  The  First  Part  consisting  of  Songi  aol^ 
able  for  Primary  or  Juvenile  Sinsine  Schools,  and  the  Second  Part  consisting  of  an  EzpuuMtfon 
of  the  Inductive  or  Pestalozzian  Method  of  Teaching  Music  to  such  schools.  By  Lowxll  Maboh 
■ad  G.J.  \\«BB 18 


BOSTOH  SCHOOL  80KG  BOOK.    Sanctioned  by  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music    Origtaial 
and  Selected.    By  L.  Mason , 80  centib 

JtfVUHIT.Tg  OBAT0BIO8 :  The  Festival  of  the  Koee,  Indian  Summer,  and  The  Children  of  Jem* 
aalem.  Designed  for  Floral  and  other  Concerts,  Singing  and  Common  Schools,  etc  By  J.  C 
Johnson,  originator  of  the  Floral  Concerts  in  Boston.  The  Oratorios  are  arranged  to  be  song 
entire  or  in  parts,  to  salt  the  taste  and  occasion 80  oeola. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  Of  DUSTBY.  A  Jurenile  Oratorio.  By  J.  C.  Johnson,  author  of  Jurenile 
Oratorios 80  cents. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  By  Lowell  Masch,  Professor  in  the 
A^emy.    18mo 60  cents. 

MASON'S  MUSICAL  EXEBCISES,  for  Teachers*  use,  instead  of  the  Black-board.  Yery  larce 
folia    (^n  not  be  tent  bif  mail $5  00. 


MASON'S  YOCAL  EXERCISES  AND  SOLFEGGIOS.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  Private  Pupito 
or  Classen  in  Yocal  Music  St'lected  from  Italian,  French,  and  German  composers,  and  adapted 
to  treble  and  tenor,  or  alto  and  baas  voices.    By  L.  MAaoN $1  00. 


HICKLINO,   BWAN   AND   BROWN,   BOSTON.  zliu 

SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES, 

CONSISTIlfO  OF 

1.  THE  UNIVERSAL  kSD  CRITICAL  DICTIONARY 

^  2.  THE  EXPLANATORY  AND  SYN0NY3I01S  DICTIONARY. 

i  8.  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

4.  THE  ELEMENTARY  DICTIONARY. 

5.  THE  PRIMARY  DICTIONARY. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  commendatory  letters  in 
onr  adyertising  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  by  mail,  in  fayor  of  Dr. 
Worcester's  Dictionaries.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  from  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tingaished  Scholars  and  Teachers  in  America.  Among  them  are  men  whose  published 
writings  have  secured  an  enduring  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  whose 
opinions  upon  any  point  connected  with  onr  language  are  entitled  to  the  highest  yalae. 

Dr.  Worcester  has  done  more  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  pronunciation  than  any 
other  English  Lexicographer.  In  all  disputable  cases,  he  has  not  been  content  with 
expressing  Ids  own  preference,  but,  by  the  citation  of  the  most  distinguished  author- 
ities, has  left  the  student  the  means  of  determining  for  himself. 

Eyery  practical  teacher  knows  that  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  a  Dictionary  in  a 
8chool-room  is  to  determine  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words.  Most  of  the  Diction- 
aries used  are  defective  in  this  particular.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  classes 
of  words  in  Webster's  Dictionary :  bait,  bear ;  date,  dare  ;  fate,  fare  ;  hate,  hare  ; 
late,  lair ;  mate,  mare  ;  pate,  pare ;  rate,  rare  ;  wait,  wear,  etc.  In  all  these  words 
Webster  improperly  gives  but  one  sound  of  a,  viz.,  the  long  sound,  as  heard  in  fate. 
The  absurdity  of  this,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  following  his  directions,  may 
readily  be  seen  by  pronouncing  the  foregoing  class  of  words  in  rapid  succession. 
Webster  makes  no  distinction  between  the  sounds  of  «  in  merit  and  mercy  ;  merry 
and  merchant;  and  of  u  in  hurry  and  hurdle.  His  errors,  which  extend  in  similar 
classes  of  words  throughout  all  his  Dictionaries,  arise  from  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  letter  r.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  letter  has  a 
peculiar  influence  on  both  the  long  and  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel  which  precedes 
it,  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  an  accented  syllable,  unless  the  succeeding  syllable  begfais 
with  a  vowel  sound ;  as  care^  fare,  pare,  mercy,  merchant,  hurdle,  etc.  When  the 
socceeding  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel  sound,  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel  is 
not  modified,  as  merit,  merry,  hurry,  etc. 

Dr.  Worcester  has  wisely  made  a  distinction  in  marking  the  sounds  of  these  classes 
of  words,  and  for  this  and  other  excellences  his  works  are  commended  by  the  best 
scholars  in  the  country. 
^      Teachers  have  only  to  examine  his  Dictionaries,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  them. 

THE  ROYAL  QUARTO  DICTIONARY 

is  in  preparation,  and  educated  men  who  have  examined  the  proof-sheets  unite  in  de- 
claring that  it  will  be  the  fullest,  most  accurate,  and  comprehensive  Dictionary  of 
the  English  lianguage  ever  published. 

HICELIN6,  SWAN  AND  BROWN, 

NO.  131  WASHINGTON  STBEET,  BOSTON. 
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AYEBSTER'S    DICTIONARIES- 

WEBSTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY,  UNABRIDGED. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES,  VIZ.: 

Webitor'i  Dictionary,  Univernty  Edition.   Webster*!  High  School  Pronomudiig  Ili»* 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary.  tionary. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary.         Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

Published  by  MASON  BROTHERS,  New  TorL 
WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER 

Do.  do.  do.    Pictorial  Edition. 

Forming  a  complete  Series,  and  affording  a  National  Standard,  thus  seonring  Hid* 
formity  of  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  for  the  millions  that  are  to  constitute  this 
Tast  Republic. 

Of  the  SpelUng  Book  One  Million  of  Copies  are  Sold  Annially. 

The  leading  scries  of  School  Books  published  in  this  country  are  based  upon  Web- 
ster's system.  ,^^^  There  is  no  other  acknowledged  standard  in  this  countiy  or 
Great  Britain. 

"We  rejoice  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  to  be  need 
by  the  numerous  millions  of  people  who  are  to  inhabit  the  United  States." — Signed 
by  104  Members  of  Congress. 

Official  State  Reroji^nitlon.— Nearly  ercry  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instme- 
tiou  in  the  Union,  or  corresponding  officer,  where  such  an  one  exists,  has  recommend- 
ed Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  these  are  those  of  Maiaet 
New  IIamp&hii*e,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  PennsjlvAnia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin..  Minncijtota,  and  Canada — NINETEEN  in  all.  President  White,  of 
Wabash  Colle<5C,  Indiana,  under  date  of  November  10,  1854,  says : 

"  I  think  W  ebster's  worthy  to  supersede  eyery  other  English  Dictionaiy.  It  will,  I 
haye  no  doubt,  be  used  almost  uniyersally  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies." 

State  Parfhages.— The  State  of  ^ev  fork  has  placed  10,000  copies  of  Webster'tt 
Unabridged  in  as  many  of  her  public  schools.  Ilas^af  hiuettg  has,  in  like  manner* 
supplied  oyer  8,000  of  her  schools— nearly  all.  Wisconsin  oyer  8,000— eyery  echodt 
New  Jersey  provided  for  all  her  schools. 

More  than  ten  times  as  many  are  sold  of  Webster^s  Dictionaries,  as  of  any  other 
series  in  this  country.  At  least  four-fifths  oS  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  M'cbster  as  their  standard,  and  of  the  remainder  few  acknowledge  any 
standard. 

"  There  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Webster's  is  the  best  Defining  0io- 
tionary  in  the  English  language." — Horace  Mann. 

"  It  is  constantly  cited  and  relied  on  in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  legislatiye  bodies, 
and  in  public  discussions  as  entirely  conclusiye." 

**  All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard  /  I 
Dictionary  at  their  elbows.  And,  while  yon  are  U 
about  it,  get  the  best;  that  Dictionary  is  Noah  Webster's — the  great  trork,  vn- 
ahritlged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the  amount  from  off  your  back,  to  put  it  into 
your  head." — Phrenological  Journal. 

"  Every  body  knows  about  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
ought  to  have  access  to  it.  It  will  tell  you  every  thing  in  regard  to  your  mother 
tongue  which  you  want  to  know.    A  man  who  would  know  every  thing  or  ant 

THING,  AS  HE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW,  MUST  OWN  WebSTER's  LaRGE  DlCTlONART.       It  ifl 

a  great  light,  and  he  that  will  not  avail  himself  of  it  must  walk  in  darkness.    Every 
farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with 
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he  availB  of  which  the^  may  buj  it.  Every  meehanie  should  put  a  receiving  box  in 
tome  conspicnous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pennies,  for  the  like  purpose. 
!t  is  a  great  labor-saver — it  has  saved  us  time  enough  in  one  yearns  use  to  pay  for 
tself ;  and  that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will  clear  itself  once  a  year." 
^JViassachusetts  L^e  Boat, 

RBCEIfT  TESTfUIOIfY. 

1.  From  Pbofibsob  Webstsb,  Frincipal  of  New  York  Free  Academy. 

**  New  York  Freb  Acadoit,  October  21.  !'<*>. 
**'  W(l>9ter*s  Dictionary  of  thn  Ens^lijih  Lancnaee  fa  tbe  bcAt  oxtanL    I  <lo  not  Bee  bow  any  person  at 
all  desirous  of  attaining  an  accurate  and  tbon>ugb  knowledge  of  tbe  pecuIiarUi(>s  and  atructiiri^.of  ttiia 
lanf^uafce  can  do  witbout  it  ^  HORACE  ^YEU^TKK.** 

2.  From  Cuarlb  Dayies,  LL.D.,  aulbor  of  *<  DavIi^H*  Serioji  of  Mathematics,*'  late  Profcstior  of  Mathe- 
matics at  West  Point 

»«  Fbiikilt.  Landtxg,  Oct  22. 1565. 
*-*  r  have  ujiod  the  work.  a«  tbe  best  Dictionary  in  our  lanc^iiasrc,  »inco  iin  firat  pubiicaiion.  Wherever 
tile  Kniclish  languase  is  used,  the  nawo  of  2kOati  Wet>btc*r  will  bu  honored. 

"CHARLES  DAVIES.** 

8.  Frt^m  £x-6otzr:;ob  Boutwell,  rceenlly  elected  Btate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 

Massachusella. 

♦*  OnoTox,  Sept  27,  ISSIi. 
*■  T  am  mnr**  familiar  with  W'ctwter*s  than  with  any  other  Dictionary  of  our  language.    I  may  mA  he 
HTi  impurtial  Judge,  but  I  regard  it  as  tbe  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  m  that  department  of 
l«r«rn;Dg.  ''GEO.  8.  BOUTWELL.** 

•4.  From  Peors'SOR  Russell,  formerly  Editor  of  ^m.  Journal  cf  Education^  author  of  "  Lectures  on 

Kloruiion,"  etc 
"  Xrw  Knclani)  N'okmal  Inhtititk,  Lavcahter,  Mass.,  Jan.  16, 1S95. 
«  •  *  **  A  mine  of  philological  wealth  to  matructors.    in  reft.*ronce  to  ibo  nio<iiflcntion!i  of  ortluiepi- 
ral  notations  [pronunciation],  tho  critical  Juilgm*-nt  and  refined  ta.«te  of  Professor  Goodrich  have  lefl 
litil<^  er-'und  ot'ohjet'tiuu  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  which  proved  the  only  drawltack  from  thn  value 
<«r  iht:  or.gmal  wurk.  '*  WM.  KUddhLL." 

^.  From  Uosr.  S.  8.  Randall,  Sup*t  of  Common  Schools  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

*•  City  SupVs  Office,  New  York,  Feb.  15, 1>W. 
*****  An  invaluable  standard  of  orthography  and  orthoepy.    Its  plact*  in  the  school-room  and  at 
the  t*tacher*a  de»k  ran  not  he  made  good  by  any  nimiiar  woric,  and  I  trust  it  msy  long  continue  to  en* 
)"V  the  decided  pre-emmeucc  which  it  now  holds  as  the  great  standard  of  *  English,  pure  an*i  undu- 
IllCd.'  »•  8.  S.  RANDALL." 

0.  From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Minnesota. 

**  Minneapolis,  Mik.  Ter.,  Jan.  2, 1S55. 
*•  I  have  Juf t  recommended  the  u.<ie  of  Webster's  DictionarieM  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  Terri- 
tory. They  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  Dictionaries  of  our  language.  Every  vchool  and  every 
iMu'idy  Bb<'uld  be  in  pus9esKi«*n  of  one  of  the  Unubridgeil,  and  every  student  should  have  at  least  one 
•  •r  the  «muller  size  fir  on.'ftarii  rererence.  Webster^s  Dictionary  baa  been,  is,  and  wU2  long  continue 
to  Im*,  the  great  staudsrd  worlc.  ''  M.  C.  BAKER.** 

7.  From  the  State  Commissioner  of  Rhode  Island. 

*'  East  Gkeeswich,  R.  L*  Jan.,  16&5. 
'*  Webnter  hns  long  been  my  standard  for  orthography,  for  pri>nunciution,  and  es(>ectally  for  the 
d*«riva(i<»n»  and  defliiitinn.v  of  w<»rds.  Every  school  in  the  country  oneht  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy,' 
noil  no  person  to|i-r:ibly  iiit'*lli:;i'iit  and  denirou^  of  irnproveuient  should  be  without  this  indispensable 
|t«»-«k.  in  mv  opinion,' It  i.s  in  nil  res}H;cUt  tit  for  a  naiionnl  ^tnndartl.  nn<l  I  believe  it  is  winning  its 
wjiy  very  rapidl>  mto  public  lavur.  "  i:t»BEUT  ALLYN.  dmx.  Pub.  School.t,  R.  l."* 

8.  Fn»ni  Hon.  E.  C.  Datis.  Slate  Sup't  Public  In*t,  Missouri. 

"^T.  Ji>6Ki*ii,  Mo.,  Nov.  10,  InM. 
-  Welwter  is  my  stand.trd,  flr.*',  IjiM.  nnd  all  the  tim*'.  **  E.  C.  DAVIS.  • 

0.  Froni  ininom.  ■\Vi<«*on«in.  and  Iowa. 
'•  Wi«  prefer  Webster'n  DI'Mionarv  tn  ;iii>  olht-r  ii'-w  i-xlani.'' 

i«»i:rne<l.)  A-  J.  SAW\  KU.  A.M  .  I'mMMpal  of  <  huasr-i  Female  Seminary;  and  Principah  of  ten 
oiiu-r  leading  lnMiluU«»ns  iii  li.Uioih.  Wi«i-< infill,  and  I'lwa. 

'10.  A  Vniee  fr-.m  Vf  rniont.  *•  Veumont,  June,  I'Wl. 

••  We  rtf«.*'*ffoi£e  W«'b!»(«T'*  Dicliotiary  «i  llif  sland.ard  aullioniy  in  pronunciatn.n.  or.ht-graptiy.  and 
•l<f1niti«-tn«,  and  s***  re'*omin*-n>l  it  t » tin  tx-liunU  under  our  chnrire.  Tin*  l>uarto  .Vcadrtnio  Abridgment 
«t*  ■•h<***ifiilly  reronin;»*nd  f»r  ih»*  r«*»"dv  u^e  of  th«*  j-clntiar  in  llu*  sHinol-nxuu." 

i-iigntHl.)  Hoi^WKLL  FA  UNA  M.  Ju.  PrimMpsd  of  Bradford  Arademy:  l.v  thit  Pnneipnl-*  ofmoro 
lii.ln  iliiriy  other  Aeadcmita  in  the  btau*,  and  t*y  various  other  leading  Teach«r-,  ?j:lio«>l  ^uperlu• 
triiiletii«,  vie. 

II.  From  the  Slate  Teachers*  Association  of  California. 

".•<AN  Fi:ANCi>ro.  De-r  ."•'.  \SSK. 
"  At  a  State  Convention  of  Teachers  lii>M  ytsterflay.  H'-n.  Paul  K.  lluhbs  iii  Uw.  eliuir— A**Wf«'/, 
That  all  teachers  and  Hi-hoMljj  be  Uirni»h<-d  i»iih  copies  of  Wel'-ter's  l)lon.»nary.    *\doj»;«M|." 

Containing  thref  times  the  amount  of  matter  of  any  other  Kuj;lish  Dictionary 
compiled  in  this  country,  or  any  Abridgment  of  this  work. 

JFfir*  The  attention  of  the  friend.',  of  p«»pul!ir  e«Iuouti«»n,  committee's,  teaehers,  and 
parents,  is  solicited  to  tlie  imjiortsim'e  of  iierpetnatinjr  this  purity  ami  uniformity  of 
language,  so  elfectually  aidc»(  by  tlu»  use  of  Mich  a  National  Stamlard  as  Wedstkr 
For  Sair  by  thr  UooLselkrs  tbrottghout  tbe  Country* 
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I.    DEBATLN'6,  A  MEANS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DISCIPLINE. 

BY    JAMES    N.     MCELLiaOTT,     X.L.D., 

New  York  City. 


"  Aristippus,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  "  being  asked  what  boys 
oagbt  to  learn,  said :  *  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use  when  they 
h^a^me  men,'' " 

If  this  famous  answer  of  the  old  Greek,  which  by  some  is  so 
liberally  interpreted  as  to  embrace  almost  every  kind  and  degree  of 
cuHiire,  by  others  so  exceedingly  limited  in  its  application  as  to 
exclude  whatever  falls  without  the  circle  of  the  most  vulgar  utility, 
be  founded  in  wisdom, — if,  in  other  words,  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  at  all  governed  by  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  practical 
life  in  after  years,  thero  can  be  little  doubt  that  debating,  properly 
mantged,  might  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  educational  agencies. 

This,  at  first,  may  seem  an  extravagant  statement ;  for,  after 
excepting  every  caso  that  ought  to  be  excepted,  the  history  of 
societies  established  for  this  purpose  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
little  beyond  a  record  of  desultory  doings,  devoid  of  serious  or  ele- 
vated purpose,  unsupported  by  proper  preparation,  without  intelligent 
regard  to  parliamentary  usage, — in  short,  without  any  aim,  study, 
process,  or  result  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  pastime. 
With  such  associations,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  we  connect  the 
idea  of  amusement — often  that  of  dissipation,  rather  than  that  of 
mental  improvement.  We  are  hardly  able  to  conceive  of  them  as 
r^gnlar,  reliable  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  Hence  we  find,  or 
to  find,  for  them  no  fixed  position  in  oar  ordinary  routine  of 
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scholastic  training.  They  do,  indeed,  spring  up  spontaneously,  as 
it  were,  and  cling  around  our  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  but 
even  there  they  exist  as  things  incidental,  forming  no  essential  part 
of  the  main  design,— encouraged,  it  may  be,  but  not  enjoined,—- 
guarded,  rather  than  governed,  by  those  in  authority. 

In  such  connection,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  debating  socio- 
ties  should  become  a  source  of  solicitude,— oflen  even  a  grievous 
annoyance  to  tutors,  professors,  and  others  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  students.  Just  at  the  age  when  passion  is  in  perilous  con- 
flict with  principle ;  just  in  the  circumstances,  where  opportunity 
readily  seconds  desire,  is  it  wonderful  that  youths,  forming  inde- 
pendent organizations,  owning  no  allegiance,  as  such,  to  the  college 
or  academy  with  which  they  happen  to  be  connected,  should  some- 
times be  guilty  of  excesses  which  older,  and  what  ought  to  be  wiser 
heads,  are  daily  practicing  under  the  influence  of  even  less  tempta- 
tion ?  These  societies,  it  is  alleged,  furnish  a  plea  for  late  hours. 
They  divert  students  from  their  regular  studies.  They  make  young 
men  captious,  conceited,  and  opinionated.  They  often  lead  people 
inter  the  habit  of  arguing  against  their  own  convictions  ;  and,  finally, 
if  nothing  worse,  they  do,  at  least,  absorb,  without  furnishing  any 
proper  equivalent,  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  time. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  these  and  all  similar  objections  is 
that  which  ought  to  occur  to  every  thinking  mind,  namely,  that 
arguing  against  a  thing  from  the  mere  abuse  of  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory logic.  Such  argumentation,  if  allowed  to  have  weight,  would 
soon  destroy  our  confidence  in  almost  every  thing.  The  exclusive 
study  of  mathematical  science  is  said  to  generate  a  skeptical  spirit 
Shall  we,  therefore,  banish  mathematics  from  the  college  curricu- 
lum ?  Many  pages  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  polluted  with  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which,  though  they  give  indication  of  the  moral  tastes  and 
principles  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  subserve  important  historical 
purposes,  are,  nevertheless,  but  too  well  calculated,  in  themselves, 
to  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  over  the  minds  of  youth.  Shall 
we,  therefore,  handle  none  but  editiones  expurgatcBy  or,  more  sweep- 
ing still,  join  in  the  clamor  for  the  total  expulsion  of  classical 
studies  ?  Colleges  necessarily  withdraw  from  home,  and,  conse- 
quently, from  all  the  saving  influences  of  home,  large  numbers  of 
young  men  who,  being,  in  a  measure,  unavoidably  left  to  themselves, 
are  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  best  regulations  and  the  most  watchful 
supervision,  betrayed  into  practices  sadly  oflfensive  to  good  taste,  if 
not  utterly  destructive  of  good  morals.  Shall  we,  therefore,  declaim 
against  all  ooUsgiate  establishniMiti,  and  absurdly  hope,  by  tfasir 
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extinction,  to  extinguish  evils  that  belong  not  exclusively  to  the  con* 
dition  of  students  in  a  college,  but  rather  to  the  condition  of 
humanity  at  large  ?  Lawyers,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position, 
are  under  constant  and  almost  irresistible  temptation  **  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason ;"  and  often  poor  human  nature,  in  the 
person  of  a  lawyer,  is  found  shamefully  dealing  in  the  arts  of 
sophistry,  and  thereby  disgracing  one  of  the  noblest  of  professions. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  cry  out  against  the  study  of  law,  and  leave  the 
advocacy  of  our  legal  rights  to  the  tender  mercies  of  chance  ? 

The  truth  is  that  debating  societies,  or  debating  classes,  composed 
of  students  belonging  to  a  college,  are,  like  many  other  good  things, 
both  in  and  out  of  college,  very  liable  to  abuse.  But  cutting  off  Uie 
abuses  by  crushing  the  societies,  seems  like  curing  diseases  by 
killing  the  patients.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  they  could 
be  crushed  entirely,  even  though  it  were  admitted  that  they  ought  to 
be.  The  demand  for  them  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  mental  constitution.  We  all  naturally  love  debate.  Whether  it 
be  desire  of  truth,  desire  of  victory,  or  mere  love  of  contest, — what- 
ever the  motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  under  which  we  act, 
certain  it  is  that  we  all  eagerly  engage,  or  readily  give  ear  to  others 
engaged,  in  controversial  encounters. 

Accordingly,  almost  every  age  and  every  coimtry,  blessed  with 
any  tincture  of  literary  culture  or  philosophical  spirit,  has  had  its 
debating  societies, — has  had,  we  mean,  its  meetings  or  confer* 
ences,  imder  some  name  or  other,  for  the  free  and  frequent  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  conunon  interest.  Oral  discussions  were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  effective  means  of  eliciting  truth  and  diffusii^ 
knowledge.  In  all  the  schools  of  all  the  various  philosophical  sects 
of  classical  antiquity,  open  disputation  was  the  favorite  method  of 
testing  the  soundness  of  theory,  and  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
disguises  of  error.  To  what  extent,  and  wiUi  what  deplorable 
excesses,  it  became  prevalent  in  later  ages,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  no  reader,  perhaps,  requires  to  be  informed.  What  multi- 
tudes of  clubs,  societies,  and  associations,  under  every  possible 
appellation,  have  sprung  into  existence,  in  recent  times,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  general  discussion,  all  the  world  knows  ;  for  all 
the  world  knows  what  mighty  changes  and  commotions,  social,  civil, 
and  religious,  have  grown  out  of  those  apparently  transient  conflicts 
of  opinion,  and  what  numbers  of  master  spirits  have  thence  derived 
the  first  real  consciousness  of  their  own  strength, — the  first  efifective 
impulse  to  extraordinary  achievement. 

It  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  in  college  authorities,  to  attempt 
the  siqi^ression  of  debating  societies.    It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to 
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look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  discouragement  or  disapprobation. 
They  are  capable  of  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
not  only  splendid,  but  peculiar ;  a  service,  in  fact,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  sufficient  substitute.  Their  appropriate 
sphere,  moreover,  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  collegiate  institu- 
tions. There,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  the 
best  possible  results ;  for  there  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  wise 
and  constant  supervision. 

But  the  supervision  to  be  useful,  must  be  authoritative.  It  must 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  abuse;  but  this  it  can  not  do 
efficiently,  if  its  power  is  known  to  extend  only  to  the  general  duty 
of  watching  and  warning.  If  the  theory  be  that  debating  societies, 
or  debating  classes  (for  here  names  are  indifierent),  are  perfectly 
independent  organizations, — that  they  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  stu- 
dents, be  multiplied  indefinitely, — that,  in  them,  or  during  their 
exercises,  presidents  and  professors,  tutors  and  students,  are  all  on 
a  level, — ^that  what,  during  a  recitation  in  the  morning,  would  cer- 
tainly incur  censure  or  expulsion,  would,  during  a  debate  in  the 
evening,  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  official  interference, — if,  in  fine, 
the  debating  societies  are  to  be  accounted,  as  it  were,  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  college,  and  subject  to  no  checks  or  limitations  not 
self-imposed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  these  organiza- 
tions, instead  of  being  always  a  means  of  discipline,  should  not  often 
become  a  means  of  sad  dissipation. 

It  is,  however,  np  part  of  our  present  purpose  or  duty  to  undertake 
to  settle  the  boundaries  within  which  the  liberties  of  debating  socie- 
ties, attached  to  colleges  or  other  scholastic  institutions,  should  bo 
restrained.  We  claim  no  sufficiency  for  such  a  task.  We  volunteer 
nothing,  in  this  way,  beyond  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  classed 
amo)  2  the  regular  means  of  educational  development,  placed  under 
the  same  systematic  guidance,  and  made  subject  to  the  same  salu- 
tary rules  and  regulations.  Thus  managed,  beside  the  main  results 
at  which  they  aim,  not  the  least  of  their  valuable  uses  would  be  that 
of  fumbhing,  from  time  to  time,  a  tolerably  fair  index  of  mental 
growth  and  discipline. 

But  the  topic  we  are  here  discussing,  namely,  debating  as  a 
means  of  educational  discipline,  by  no  means  confines  us  to  such 
societies  only  as  are  fouud  within  the  precincts  of  collegiate  estab- 
lishments. There  are  thousands  of  societies  all  over  the  country, 
far  removed  from  any  seat  of  learning,  and  owing  their  origin  en- 
tirely to  a  laudable  ambition  on  the  part  of  those  composing  them  to 
excel,  or,  at  least,  to  acquire  passable  skill  in  public  discussion. 
They  operate  as  schools  for  mutoal  instraction,  and,  as  such,  maybe 
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hilly  counted  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  country ;  as  such, 
moreover,  whether  otherwise  they  fulfill  our  expectations,  or  not,  they 
possess  that  indispensable  requisite  to  all  successful  teaching,  the 
power  of  awakening  and  sustaining  attention. 

Such  associations,  assuredly,  should  elicit  our  warmest  S3rmpathie8. 
Consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  men  who  have  either  wanted 
or  wasted  opportunities  of  early  and  regular  education,  who,  many 
of  them  at  least,  under  the  stimulus  of  noble  aspirations,  are  longing 
to  make  the  future  atoiie  for  the  past, — 

fatis  eontraria  fata  rependens, 

who,  in  a  word,  are  anxious  to  be  something  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind  beyond  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  they 
deserve  encouragement,  because  their  impulse  is  worthy,  and  be- 
cause out  of  such  encouragement  may  come  forth,  in  time,  men  fitted 
to  adorn  and  to  benefit  the  race. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  done  and  said  in  these  societies  which 
might  better  be  left  unsaid  and  undone ;  many  manifestations  of  ig- 
norance, frivolity,  and  conceit,  are  therein  witnessed,  which  might 
well  recall  the  pertinent  prayer  of  Bums — 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  %a 
To  see  oursils  as  ithera  see  u$  ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 
An*  foolish  notion ! 

and  yet,  with  all  their  faults  and  liabilities  to  fault,  they  ofifer  such 
means  and  motives  to  intellectual  development  as  can  not  fail,  when 
fairly  considered,  to  outweigh  all  objections  that  can  be  urged  against 
them.  This  is  our  firm  conviction.  Nay,  we  take  higher  ground  stiU. 
We  think  them  not  only  liable  to  no  insuperable  objection,  but  even 
capable  of  a  service,  in  the  cause  of  education,  scarcely  attainable 
in  any  other  way.  Many  considerations  induce  this  belief;  of  which, 
however,  these  four  are  the  most  prominent : 

First,  because  they  are,  when  rightly  managed,  the  best  possible 
schools  of  logical  disputation. 

Secondly,  because  they  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  deliberative  oratory. 

Thirdly,  because  they  force  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful  knowledge. 

Fourthly,  because  they  lead  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  law. 

1.  The  first  of  these  several  reasons,  or  considerations,  is  founded, 
of  course,  upon  the  assumption,  that  logical  disputation  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  ranked  among  the  branches  essentiftl  to  a  complete  education. 
This  may  not  be  readily  admitted,  because  it  may  be  easily  misooib 
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ceived.  It  may  hj  some,  for  instance,  be  thought  that  we  are  here 
favoring,  if  not  openly  advocating,  that  kind  of  disputation  which  be- 
gets a  captious,  rather  than  a  critical  spirit,  and  which  nltimates  al* 
wa3rs  in  producing  ready  wranglers,  rather  than  ripe  debaters.  This 
is  far  enough  from  being  our  intention.  The  thing  here  intended  is 
logical  disputation ;  that  is,  disputation  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
in  the  spirit  that  befits  the  sober  investigation  of  truth, — that  sort  of 
dispixtation  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outworking  of  the 
soul  in  the  earnest  search  after  knowledge, — ^which  courts  the  guid- 
ance of  enlightened  reason,  ignores  the  dominion  of  pride,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  diligently  seeks  the  real  which  ever  underlies  and  ex>> 
plains  the  merely  phenomenal,  and  limits  its  efforts  only  by  the  dia- 
covery  of  fundamental  principles,  or  by  finding  those  barriers  beyond 
which  human  intellect  is  forbidden  to  penetrate.  This,  and  this 
only,  we  mean  by  logical  disputation ;  not  captious  caviling,  which 
is  an  abuse  of  reason ;  not  idle  logomachy,  which  is  an  abuse  of 
words ;  not  angry  altercation,  which  is  an  abuse  of  feeling ;  but  a 
free,  fair,  and  vigorous  exercise  of  those  rational  powers  whereby 
we  are  set  above  the  whole  brute  creation,  and  which,  being  capable 
of  indefinite  improvement,  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost. 

Thus  understood,  thus  directed  and  applied,  logical  disputaticm 
becomes  a  noble  art.  It  is  the  very  touchstone  of  truth, — the  safe- 
guard of  the  mind.  By  it  we  are  led  to  sift,  to  weigh,  to  compare, 
to  analyze.  By  it  we  are  taught  to  avoid  partial  views  and  hasty 
conclusions,  to  measure  with  others,  and,  under  the  force  of  active 
competition,  our  own  strength,  and  so  to  find  the  level  that  forlnds 
an  overweening  confidence.  By  it  we  are  guarded  equally  against 
the  snares  of  sophistry  and  the  assaults  of  dogmatism.  By  it,  in 
brief,  we  acquire  the  invaluable  habit  of  *'  proving  all  things,  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good." 

But  logical  disputation,  like  every  other  art,  derives  its  perfection 
from  culture.  It  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  science,  which,  however 
grossly  abused  in  former  times,  however  little  appreciated  in  our  own 
day,  deals  deeply  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  and  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  that  mental  process  according  to  which  all 
reasoning  appears  to  be  conducted.  Yet,  happily,  no  one  has  need 
to  despair  of  attaining  skill  in  the  art  of  logical  disputation,  merely 
because  he  is  little  versed  in  the  abstrusities  of  logical  science. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  proficiency  in  practice  coupled  with 
i2^ciency  of  theoretic  knowledge.  Men  reasoned,  and  oflen  reasoned 
well,  long  before  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Stagirite.  Not  the  least, 
indeed,  among  the  many,  many  proofs  of  beneficent  design  in  flie 
sU-wise  Maker  of  man,  is  the  renmifcable  fact,  diat  He  has  made  su- 
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periorify  in  art  possible  eren  to  those  who  have  no  claims  whatever 
to  profimdity  in  science. 

We  shall  be  grievously  misunderstood,  however,  in  the  drift  ot 
these  observaticms,  should  they  be  taken  by  any  one  as  an  argument 
against  the  study  ci  Logic,  as  a  science.  We  are  far  from  regard- 
ing that  study  as  useless.  Yet  (to  use  the  words  of  another)  "  to 
explain  fully  the  utility  of  Logic  is  what  can  be  done  only  in  the 
coarse  of  an  explanation  of  the  system  itself.  If  it  were  inquired 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate  occupation  of  Man, 
as  man,  what  would  be  the  answer  ?  The  Statesmen  is  engaged 
with  political  affairs ;  the  Soldier,  with  military;  the  Mathematician, 
with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  magnitudes ;  the  Merchant,  with 
commercial  concerns,  etc. ;  but  in  what  are  all  and  each  of  these 
employed  ?— employed,  I  mean,  as  men ;  for  there  are  many  modes 
of  exercise  of  the  faculties,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  which  are  in 
gieal  measure  common  to  us  with  the  lower  animals — evidently,  in 
lUas&ning,  To  understand,  therefore,  the  theory  of  that  which  is 
the  approjHriate  intellectual  occupation  of  Man  in  general,  and  to 
leam  to  do  that  well^  which  every  one  will  and  must  do,  whether 
well  or  ill,  may  surely  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.'^ 

Fully  concurring,  as  we  do,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  our  words 
of  encouragement  to  those  who,  because  they  are  wanting  in  the- 
oretic, are  ready  at  once  to  despair  of  all  worthy  success  in  practical 
Logic,  can  not  well  be  misconceived.  They  are  designed  to  favor 
neither  ignorance  nor  presumption.  He  that  aspires  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  accomplished  disputant,  if  not  utterly  destitute  of  all  natural 
qualifications,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  in  systematic  Logic  many  im- 
portant uses.  The  same  sagacity,  under  the  light  of  modem  pro- 
gress, will  save  him  from  that  unaccountable  delusion  which,  mis- 
taking the  means  for  the  end,  and  utterly  perverting  and  misapplying 
the  science,  produced,  in  the  middle  ages,  that  mischievous  race  <^ 
philosophic  trifiers,  whom  history  painAilly  portra3r8  under  the  appel- 
lation of  scholastics ;  men  whose  '*  Logic,"  says  Enfield, "  w^  rather 
the  art  of  sophistry  than  that  of  reasoning ;  for  it  was  applied  to 
subjects  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  employed  upon  prin- 
ciples which  were  not  ascertained.  Their  whole  business  being 
disputation,  they  sought  out  such  thorny  questions  as  were  likely  to 
afibrd  them  sufficient  exercise  for  their  ingenuity.  Their  whole  care 
was  to  conduct  themselves,  in  the  contest,  by  the  rules  of  art,  and 
their  whole  ambition  to  obtain  the  victory."    Against  such  Logic  as 

*  Whately. 
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this  we  have  every  thing  to  say ;  but  where  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  the  study  of  Logic,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  it  is 
certainly  great  folly  to  let  slip  the  chance  of  becoming  acquaiiited 
with  its  peculiar  resources  ;  but  greater  folly  still,  where  the  oj^xir- 
tonity  happens  to  be  denied,  to  sink  down  under  the  weight  of  HukI 
deficiency,  and  so  relinquish  all  hope  of  useful  or  honorable  aitam- 
ment. 

If,  however,  it  be  conceded  that  logical  disputation  is  an  art  so  im- 
portant as  justly  to  claim  rank  among  the  essentials  of  a  finished 
education,  it  may  still  be  inquired  whether  debating  societies  are 
likely  to  furnish  the  best  possible  facilities  for  cultivating  it. 

Disputation,  to  be  useful,  must  be  orderly.  Where  each  disputant 
is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  course,  subject,  that  is,  to  such  re- 
straints only  as  an  ordinary  sense  of  propriety  may  impose,  extraor- 
dinary, indeed,  must  be  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  company, 
in  which  debate,  if  at  all  earnest,  is  not  likely  to  become  the  source 
of  strife  rather  than  the  channel  of  truth.  For  this  reason  we  have 
less  confidence  than  many  in  what  is  called  the  Socratic  method  of 
reasoning.  That  method  which  derives  its  name,  as  is  well  known, 
from  the  illustrious  person  who  adopted  it  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
cussions, and  which,  for  his  purpose,  was  an  admirable  instrument 
of  reason,  consists  in  propounding  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  are  made  by  the  sfdroitness  of  the  querist,  to  form  a  chain 
of  concessions,  whereby  an  opponent  is  bound  fast  to  some  unex- 
pected and  previously  resisted  conclusion. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  this  mode  of  discussion  that  it  is 
superior  to  all  others,  because  (among  other  things)  it  has  all  die 
ease  and  sprightiiness  of  common  conversation, — because  it  quick- 
ens attention,  and  keeps  perpetually  alive  a  certain  necessary 
interest, — ^because  it  is  free  from  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
formal  debate, — last  of  all,  and  best  of  all,  because  it  leads  one  into 
correct  conclusions  by  merely  indicating  the  right  mode  of  exercising 
his  own  intellectual  faculties.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerate 
force  in  these  suggestions.  Where,  especially,  you  have  a  wily, 
wordy  opponent  to  deal  with,-— one  of  those  slippery  spirits,  to  find 
whose  real  position  is 

"  Like  following  life  tkrongh  creatures  yoa  disseot. 
You  lose  it  in  the  nuMnent  jou  detect*" — 

this  closely-cornering,  closely-clinching  process  of  question  and 
answer  is  a  most  excellent  contrivance. 

But,  after  all,  good  as  it  is  for  particular  purposes,  pleasant  as  it 
seems,  when  regarded  in  the  distance,  this  method  appears  to  us  not 
a  little  objectionable,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  and  even  as  a  means 
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of  producing  conviction.  If  you  would  convince  the  understandings 
you  must  offer  no  violence  to  the  feelings.  But  how  could  you  more 
effectually  do  this  than  by  surprising  your  opponent  into  the  toils  of 
a  wily  logic  ?  In  so  doing,  you  do,  indeed,  gain  a  temporary 
trimnph;  you  do,  indeed,  it  may  be,  silence  for  a  moment  the 
tongue  of  sophistry  or  conceit.  But  you  do  more  than  that ;  yon 
generate  a  brood  of  antipathies ;  you  shut  up  the  avenues  of  truth  to 
the  soul  of  your  adversary,  and  make  him  (possibly  many  who  sym- 
pathize with  him)  reject  truth,  because  he  rejects  you  as  the 
medium  of  it. 

Even  in  the  most  judicious  hands,  this  method  is  liable  to  ultimate 
in  diB86^isir<n.  The  dispute  between  Socrates  and  Protagoras, 
recorded  by  Plato,  is  a  case  in  point.  Socrates,  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  respectable  company,  was  plying  with  singular  felicity  his 
famous  process  of  interrogation.  He  had  already  gained  admission 
afier  admission,  till,  at  length,  the  subtle  sophist  was  forced  into  a 
poaition  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
outset  of  the  discussion. 

Protagoras  sought  refuge  in  diffusencss.  Socrates  insisted  upon 
brevity.  The  former  became  impatient  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
improper  dictation  ;  the  latter,  professing  to  be  unable  to  follow  long 
speeches,  refused  to  proceed  unless  his  demand  should  be  complied 
with.  Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the^word,  Socrates  rose  abruptly 
lo  depart. 

Hereupon  the  master  of  the  mansion,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion,  eagerly  seizes  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  finally,  prevails  upon  him  to  remain.  The  altercatidUt 
however,  proceeds.  Several  of  the  company  undertake  to  mediate. 
One  urges  ^e  distinguished  disputants  not  to  quarrel,  but  to  argue. 
Another,  who  is  called  "  Hippias,  the  Wise,"  after  alluding  to  the 
.disgrace  that  must  certainly  attach  to  an  angry  altercation  between 
such  persons,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  place,  offers  a  sug- 
gestion which,  whether  he  was  wise  in  other  respects  or  not,  indi- 
cates a  fair  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  an  unregulated  debate. 
*'  Be  persuaded,"  said  he,  *'  by  me  to  choose  a  moderator,  president^ 
or  prytanis,  who  will  oblige  you  to  keep  within  moderate  bounds  on 
either  side." 

It  is  substantially  this  advice  which  we  are  here  laboring  to 
impress.  Not  that  we  would  disparage  the  Socratic  method  as 
such.  That  method,  as  before  intimated,  has  its  appropriate  place 
and  its  appropriate  uses.  In  those  ancient  philosophical  conferences» 
foir  example,  where  one  leading  mind  conducted,  as  it  were,  the 
.yeasQiiings  of  the  rest,  it  had  a  certain  fitness,  a  sort  of  class-room 
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brevity  and  directness,  which  belongs  rather  to  schools  under  tha 
authority  of  a  master  than  to  assemblies  of  equals  engaged  in  piiUie 
and  formal  discussion.  It  was  good  at  Tusculum,  but  ill  suited  Urn 
Senate. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  entertained  by  some,  that  a  far  better 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  may  be  secured  from  conTemk 
tional  discussions,  in  which  the  method  of  Socrates  is  predominaiiti 
than  from  any  disputing  societies,  however  organized  or  managed,  is 
one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  concur.  For  aucli 
young  men,  genoraUy,  as  most  need  and  seek  this  kind  of  improYie* 
ment,  it  would,  we  are  assured,  work  unfortunately  in  many  ways. 
It  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  in  the  best  hands,  often  be 
£atal  to  that  freedom  from  angry  excitement  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  right  exercise  of  intellectual  force.  It  would,  in  some,  beget 
insuperable  timidity  and  aversion,  because  of  its  operating  like  a 
trap  to  the  understanding,  and  subjecting  one  to  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  convicting  himself.  In  others,  it  would  be  apt  to  create 
the  idle  and  pernicious  habit  of  dealing  (to  use  the  language  of 
Boyle)  in  '*  those  dialectical  subtleties  which  are  wont  much  more 
to  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  uses  them,  than  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge or  remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth."  In  others, 
again, — the  lookers  on — its  effect  would  be  not  unfrequently  to  breed 
a  love  of  the  process,  as  a  sqrt  of  literary  sport :  affording  pleasure 
for  the  same  reason,  and  of  much  the  same  nature,  as  that  which 
gives  zest  to  pugilistic  encounters. 

Very  different,  though  not  altogether  free  from  abuse,  as  we  know, 
is  the  practice  of  oral  discussion  imder  the  forms  and  rules  of  an 
organized  body,  where  each  speaker  has  the  right  and  the  oppor^ 
tnnity  to  present,  explain,  enforce,  and  defend  his  own  views  in  hie 
own  way.  Law  is  there,  however,  as  well  as  liberty.  In  a  well* 
ordered  debating  society,  as  in  a  well-ordered  political  community, 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  is  secured  by  the  partial  restraint  of  eadi 
individual.  There  error  is,  indeed,  left  perfectly  free  to  choose  her 
positions,  and  to  employ  her  weapons,  whatever  they  may  be, 
unfettered  by  modes  of  warfare  dictated  by  her  antagonist;  bat 
there,  too,  truth  is  permitted  to^  appear  on  the  same  equal  terms,  the 
only  vantage-ground  which  she  ever  asks  or  needs. 

This  union  of  law  and  liberty,  which  can  be  rightly  realized  in 
auch  an  organization  only,  is,  mcnreover,  highly  conducive  to  habits 
of  close  and  carefid  thinking — the  indispensable  element  oi  aU 
worthy  attainment  in  the  art  of  disputing.  It  presents  an  arena  in 
which  all  may  have  practice  with  fair  hope  of  success^  but  in  which 
eminence  ie  never  gained  but  by  eevere  iatellectnal  exertion.    Qne^ 
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sense  of  responsibility  is  folly  awakened  for  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  which  he  utters.  If  they  be  obscure,  superficial,  incoher* 
ent,  or  irrelevant ;  if  they  be  clear,  profound,  consistent,  or  pertinent ; 
if  they  be — aye,  whatever  they  be,  his  intellectual  standing  is  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  Here  is  something  to  excite  to  gener- 
ous ambition,  and  that  ambition  fails  not  to  excite  care,  caution,  and 
diligence.  Here  is  a  company  of  critics  in  critical  conference. 
They  come  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  parties  without,  but  to  can* 
rass  freely  the  claims  of  one  another.  Here  is  an  intelligent,  at 
least  an  inquisitive,  public  opinion  to  be  met,  and  he  is  capable  of 
no  exalted  station  in  the  world  of  eloquence  who  is  wholly  insen* 
sible  to  its  improving  infiuence. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  a  young  man  of  any  promise  soon 
&smeB  to  discern  the  value  of  profound  and  patient  thought,  close 
investigation,  rigid  analysis,  and  careful  deduction.  These  come  to 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  good  debater ;  while 
mere  words,  tones,  gestures,  however  fluently  uttered,  however 
gracefully  managed,  fail  utterly  to  secure  solid  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion. If  his  aspirations  be  at  all  worthy,  and  his  genius  at  aH 
worthy  of  his  aspirations,  he  will  be  driven  irresistibly  into  the 
habit  of  disdaining  the  aids  of  sophistry,  of  idle  rhetoric,  and  theatri- 
cal effect ;  and,  relying  upon  the  force  of  a  manly  logic,  which  is  ever 
flie  chief  source  of  a  manly  eloquence,  he  will  be  found,  upon  every 
occasion,  acting  out  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  saying, — Amicus 
PlaiOy  amicus  Socrates,  magis  tamen  arnica  Veritas, 

2.  Our  second  leading  consideration  in  favor  of  debating  societies, 
as  disciplinary  agents,  is  that  they  furnish  the  fittest  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  deliberative  oratory.  This  might  be  inferred 
firom  the  very  nature  of  the  case  ;  for  what  is  deliberative  oratory 
but  that  which  is  employed  in  deliberative  assemblies  ?  and  what  is 
a  debating  association  but  a  deliberative  assembly,  at  least,  in  minia- 
tnre  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  questions  the  importance 
of  seeking  skill  in  this  kind  of  oratory.  It  requires  but  a  very  slight 
anrvey  of  the  various  scenes  and  objects  of  its  exercise  to  make  this 
point  abundantly  clear.  Its  province  is  almost  unlimited.  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  State  Legislatures,  in  City  Councils,  in  Town  Meetings, 
in  Conventions  of  the  Church,  in  Synods,  in  Presbyteries,  in  orgail- 
ized  bodies  of  every  description,  civil  and  religious,  literary  and 
scientific,  commercial,  mechanical,  agricultural, — wherever,  in,  a 
word,  questions  are  to  be  discussed,  and  decided  according  to  the 
wiU  of  a  majority,  there  is  the  appropriate  field  for  deliberative 
OfftUiry. 

How  TBst,  then,  how  varied,  how  eomplieafted  the  intereeta  which 
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it  involves,  and  sways,  and  determines!  Alternately  the  mediBBi 
of  knowledge,  the  lever  of  reason,  the  magic  wand  of  passion  and 
persuasion,  its  power  over  a  popular  assembly  is  often  past  all 
description.  Decrees  and  dogmas,  affecting  the  interests,  temp<md 
and  spiritual,  of  whole  classes  or  communities, — ^war  and  peacei 
spreading  gloom  or  gladness  over  populous  nations, — authoritativa 
decisions,  reaching  down  to  the  very  details  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  are  often  suspended  on  the  tongue  of  the  deliberative  orator. 

Surely,  then,  debating  societies,  if  they  offer  any  peculiar  faciliiiet 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  this  potent  art,  are  to  be  set  down 
among  the  most  useful  of  educational  appliances.  But  are  they  able 
to  do  this  ?  We  have  not  a  doubt  of  it.  They  do  not,  indeed,  nor 
can  they  supply  the  lack  of  academical  learning  and  training.  They 
do  not  offer  themselves  as  substitutes  for  study  and  observation. 
They  promise  no  exemption  from  toil,  no  easy  access  to  oratorical 
eminence.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  justify  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  seem  to  think  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric, 
coupled  with  the  customary  routine  of  exercises  in  Composition  and 
Elocution,  quite  sufficient  to  secure  at  once  the  highest  attainable 
position  in  the  world  of  oratory.  They  merely  promise  to  each, 
according  to  his  previous  culture  and  mental  habits,  according  to  his 
previous  character,  in  a  word,  a  measure  of  skill  derivable,  perhaps, 
from  no  other  kind  of  practice.  They,  therefore,  by  no  means 
despise  or  disparage  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  books  and 
schools,  but  verify  the  observation,  often  made,  that  oratory  from 
books  and  schools  exclusively  is  like  many  things  else  from  books 
and  schools  exclusively ;  Medicine,  for  example.  It  is  rather  experi' 
ment  than  experience.  Think  of  a  man  prescribing  medicines  which 
he  knows  only  from  description,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  which 
he  knows  only  in  the  same  way,  and  you  have  no  bad  illustration 
of  the  course  of  an  unpracticed  debater. 

Debating  societies  are,  indeed,  to  students  of  deliberative  oratory 
what  clinical  lectures  are  to  students  of  Medicine — the  sources  of 
actual  experience.  There  is  no  question  proper  to  be  discussed  in 
any  deliberative  body,  whatever  its  object  or  its  character,  that  may 
not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  discussed,  as  an  exercise,  in  such  an 
association.  There  all  the  motives  that  commonly  prevail  in 
assemblies  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the  real  business  of  life, 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  effect.  There  every  argu- 
ment,  every  suggestion,  every  felicity  of  diction,  every  grace  of 
action,  every  persuasive  of  every  kind,  can  be  as  fully  tested  as  if 
the  society  were  the  Senate  of  the  whole  country,  or  any  other  great 
and  dignified  assend^lage.    The  scene  is  favorable,  in  the  hi^est 
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degree,  to  the  development  of  every  order  and  every  diversity  of 

lalent.     Is  logic  your  sole  reliance  ?     Then  reason  soundly ;   see 

that  every  link  in  the  chain  of  your  argument  is  strong  and  sure ; 

for  they  are  present  who  are  eager  to  find  the  least  flaw,  because 

well  they  know  that  from  the  chain  of  logic,  as  from  the  chain  of 

nature, 

"  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chun  alike.** 

Is  your  appeal  to  hidden  motives  discernible,  as  you  think,  in  the 
character  of  your  audience  ?  See  that  it  is  such  an  appeal  as  does 
no  dishonor  to  the  speaker  himself,  nor  condemns,  by  implication, 
those  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  for  he  that  ventures  to  employ  un- 
worthy means,  however  excellent  the  ends,  is  most  likely  to  find,  in 
a  company  of  debaters,  as  everywhere  else,  if  not  more  than  any- 
where else,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Do  you  put  your 
trust  in  wit,  and  irony,  and  sarcasm  ?  Be  cautious  in  the  use  of 
these  dangerous  weapons :  remembering  that  often,  in  such  cases,  the 
recoil  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  discharge.  Are  courtesy  and 
f<nrbearance  the  means  most  to  your  taste  ?  Let  them  be  the  ofif- 
spring  of  genuine  kindness ;  for  counterfeits  in  speech  and  manner, 
like  all  other  counterfeits,  are  apt  to  be  detected,  and  if  so,  bring 
irreparable  defeat  upon  the  counterfeiter.  Are  you  tempted  to  trust 
entirely,  or  mainly,  to  the  efficacy  of  graceful  gestures,  expressive 
tones,  pointed  emphasis,  and  other  similar  aids  ?  Be  sure  that  an 
orator  without  some  strong  foundation  of  sense  and  reason,  like  a 
Christian  without  some  strong  foundation  of  genuine  charity,  is  ever 
'*  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Another  important  advantage  in  the  exercises  of  a  society  of  this 
kind  is,  that  there  people  soon  find  their  proper  level.  Temerity 
takes  lessons  from  caution,  timidity  learns  self-reliance,  presumption 
abates  under  the  check  of  prudence,  and  many  other  features  of 
character  exercise  a  friendly  formative  influence  one  upon  another. 
This  wholesome  discipline  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  men  of 
the  most  illustrious  rank.  It  is,  especially,  the  experience,  and, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  those  who,  in  early  life,  while  yet 

«  Chill  Penury  rq>reflBed  thdr  noble  rage,** 

found,  in  these  humble  organizations,  a  fostering  mother  to  that 
genms  which,  in  after  years,  was  able 

**  The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  oommand." 

It  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  multiply  testimonies  on  this  point. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  has  ever  achieved  a 
fepoMian  in  the  field  of  aloqiieBee,  who  is  not  under  obligatioi^ 
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more  or  less  heavy,  to  the  exercises  of  some  debating  associaiioB. 
Nor  has  this  obligation  been  confined  to  those  only  who  hare  beta 
denied  the  advantages  of  regular  scholastic  education.  The  moil 
educated,  and  the  least  educated,  each  in  apprc^riate  measure,  haiit 
es^perienced  the  benefit.  We  cite  few  instances,  because  few  are 
really  needed. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  afler  a  full  course  at  Oxford,  aad 
even  afler  his  entrance  upon  legal  studies,  sought  improvement  in  a 
debating  club.  Herein  were  discussed  some  profound  legal  qmes* 
tions,  questions  involving  many  intricate  points  of  law.  He  entered 
into  these  discussions  with  all  the  earnestness  of  real  life.  He  was 
careful,  copious,  and  thorough  every  way,  in  his  preparations ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  were  found  not  only  adequate  to  the  wanls 
of  the  occasion,  but  served,  in  a  high  degree,  to  render  him  ultimately 
OBO  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  age. 

Curran  is  another  signal  example.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
against  his  cherished  aspirations.  Awkward  and  ungainly  in  gestnre, 
hasty  and  inarticulate  in  utterance,  with  a  voice  naturally  bad,  he 
early  provoked  the  name  of  "  Stuttering  Jack."  Since  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  had  no  man  apparently  had  such  obstacles  to  contend 
with.  After  completing  his  college  course,  and,  like  Mansfield,  en- 
tering upon  Professional  studies,  he  still  persevered  in  the  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  lying  in  his  way  to  success  as  a  public 
speaker.  He,  too,  sought  aid  in  debating  societies.  He  patiently 
withstood  the  ridicule  awakened  by  his  ludicrous,  unprepossessing 
manners.     He  bore  failure  with  fortitude.     He  turned  all  criticism 

a 

to  good  account ;  and,  at  length,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
orators  of  which  any  age  or  country  can  boast. 

Fox,  distinguished  alike  for  the  good  and  the  bad  that  marked  hn 
strange  career,  gave  a  powerful,  though  unconscious,  testimony  to 
the  value  of  debating  associations,  when  he  confessed,  as  he  did,  that 
he  had  acquired  skill,  as  a  debater,  *'  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  He  had  made  it  a  point,  during  a  whole  session,  to 
speak  on  every  question,  important,  or  not,  merely  to  improve  him> 
self  in  the  art  of  debating ;  that  is,  he  had  deliberately  turned  the 
British  House  of  Commons  into  a  sort  of  debating  society  for  his 
own  personal  convenience.  What  success  he  ultimately  reached,  as 
a  deliberative  orator,  may  be  learned  from  a  witness  no  less  compe- 
tent than  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who  declared  that  Fox 
came,  "  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomfdished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw." 

We  take  one  example  more,  and  that  from  our  own  country ;  Mi 
because  we  have  not  many  to  give,  but  because  he  is  tbe  type  aai 
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representativeof  them  all.  We  refer  to  Henry  Clay, — a  name  that 
awakens  at  once  thex thought  of  every  thing  that  is  fascinating  and 
fisrceful  in  deliberative  eloquence.  Without  wealth,  without  patron* 
age,  without  academical  discipline,  without  every  thing,  it  would 
seem,  essential  to  the  formation  of  such  a  character,  he  rose,  by  dint 
of  unyielding  perseverance,  to  be  among  the  princes  of  eloquence  in 
a  land  abounding  in  the  most  gifted  orators.  Henry  Clay  owned 
frankly  and  alwa3rs  his  obligations  to  the  exercises  of  a  debating 
society. 

3.  But  our  limits,  in  the  present  paper,  admonish  us  to  pass  to  the 
next  general  consideration  which  we  have  named,  in  favor  of  asso* 
ctations  of  this  description ;  namely,  the  great  amount  and  variety 
of  knowledge  which  they  induce  young  persons  to  be  at  the  pains  to 
acquire.  Various  are  the  motives  engaged  in  the  production  of  this 
result.  Pride,  vanity,  envy,  ambition,  and  many  other  feelings  thai 
wnally  figure  most  largely  in  the  service  of  folly,  are  here  some- 
times strangely  beguiled  into  the  service  of  wisdom.  Many  a  soul 
that  never  awoke  under  the  discipline  of  school  or  college,  has  sud* 
denly  shown,  under  the  spur  of  debate,  signs  indubitable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mental  capacity.  Patrick  Henry  fomenting  disputes 
among  the  customers  that  sometimes  met  in  his  store,  and,  amid 
these  contests,  watching  with  eager  interest  the  play  of  the  passions 
and  the  language  of  emotion,  is  no  solitary  example  of  a  mind,  nat- 
urally indolent,  allured  into  keen  and  vigorous  exercise  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  oral  discussion.  What  matters  it,  that  he  had  no  other 
motive,  or  purpose,  than  the  gratification  of  the  passing  hour  ?  The 
efiect  of  the  exercise,  far  from  being  momentary,  reached  out  into 
file  future,  and  largely  aided  in  giving  him  that  wonderful  command 
Ofver  a  popular  assembly,  which  few  of  all  the  great  speakers,  whether 
lacient  or  modem,  have  ever  found  it  possible  to  acquire. 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  by  Patrick  Henry  was  knowledge  of 
haman  nature — knowledge  of  those  secret  springs  of  action,  where* 
fay  the  heart  is  most  easily  and  profoundly  moved,  and  the  will  most 
sorely  and  permanently  influenced.  Others,  under  the  same  stinm* 
hw,  are  often  urged  to  extraordinary  intellectual  exertion  in  other 
directions.  How  many,  many  hours  of  patient,  persevering  toil  have 
been  spent  in  the  investigation  of  a  single  point  in  History,  in  Law, 
m  Medicine,  in  Theology,  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
by  persons  who,  without  the  motives  that  ordinarily  prevail  in  spirited 
eoutests  of  opinion,  could  never  have  been  induced,  for  a  moment 
scarcely,  to  sacrifice  the  ease  of  indolence  to  the  advantages  of 

ksming. 

*  B«t»  not  to  dwdl  upon  the  acquisitions  necessarily  made  in  the 
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course  of  elaborate  preparations  for  debate,  nor  npon  the  effect  of 
disputation  in  eliciting  latent  intellectual  power,  we  hare  only  to 
consider  the  information  that  must  be  incidentally  given  and  receiyed, 
in  the  progress  of  a  discussion,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  utility 
of  these  associations  as  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge.  Etoi 
those  debates  which  so  frequently  spring  up  respecting  the  Constitii- 
tions  and  By-Laws  of  such  societies,  though  often  deemed  irksome 
and  profitless,  are  not  without  a  special  advantage.  Discussions  of 
this  kind  serve  to  induce  thought  respecting  the  nature  of  those 
fundamental  laws  and  powers  in  a  community,  under  which  and  iti 
conformity  to  which  all  other  laws  and  powers  whatever  must  be 
made  and  exercised.  They  serve,  especially,  to  dispel  that  ragiie- 
ness  which,  in  so  many  minds,  always  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  Coo* 
stitution.  They  lead  to  a  careful,  often  to  a  critical,  consideration 
oi  those  various  distinctions  and  functions  indicated,  when  we  speak 
of  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Many 
a  man,  profoundly  versed  in  these  things,  has  been  able  to  trace  tiM 
first  step  toward  their  acquisition  to  some  casual  controversy  in  a 
debating  society. 

Another  sort  of  incidental  information  often  imparted  in  the  trans- 
actions of  these  societies,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  necessity, 
so  frequently  arising,  of  preparing,  in  written  form.  Resolutions, 
Reports,  and  other  documents,  which  require  ability,  derivable  only 
from  practice,  for  their  prompt  and  proper  execution.  It  is  a  morti* 
fying  thing,  when  asked  to  reduce  your  Resolution  to  writing,  or,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Committee,  to  bring  in  a  written  report,  or,  as  Secre- 
tary of  a  meeting,  to  produce  a  record  of  its  transactions,  to  be  found 
tardy,  awkward,  blundering,  or  altogether  inadequate  to  that  service. 
To  those,  in  particular,  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected, 
which  is  probably  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  persons  com- 
posing debating  clubs,  or  literary  societies,  this  highly  practical 
feature  of  their  character  ought  to  be  specially  interesting.  Not,  as 
we  have  before  said  or  intimated,  that,  in  the  transactions  or  exer- 
cises of  these  associations,  there  will  be  found  a  full  and  perfect 
substitute  for  academical  training;  but  that,  with  or  without  that 
advantage,  they  offer  such  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  skiU, 
in  this  regard,  as  can  not  well  be  otherwise  obtained.  This  kind 
of  skill  is  sometimes  invaluable.  One  can  not  help  deploring  the 
figure  made  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  ia 
1774,  even  by  such  men  as  Ri  jhard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Heniy. 
one  of  whom  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  the  Cicero, 
and  the  other  the  Demosthenes,  of  America.  "  On  the  floor  of  the 
house,  and  during  the  first  days  of  the  session,  while  general  grier- 
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inces  were  the  topic,  they  took  the  undisputed  lead  in  the  assembly, 
and  were,  confessedly,  primi  inter  pares.  But,  when  called  down 
from  the  hights  of  declamation,  to  that  severer  test  of  intellectual 
excellence,  the  details  of  business^  they  found  themselves  in  a  body 
of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able  men,  by  whom  they  were, 
in  their  turn,  completely  thrown  into  the  shade." 

''  A  petition  to  the  king,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America,  were  agreed  to  be 
drawn.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Henry,  and  others,  were  appointed  for  the 
first ;  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  for  the  two  last. 
The  splendor  of  their  debut  occasioned  Mr.  Henry  to  be  designated 
by  his  committee  to  draw  the  petition  to  the  king,  with  which  they 
were  charged  ;  and  Mr.  Lee  was  charged  with  the  address  to  the 
people  of  England.  The  last  was  first  reported.  On  reading  it, 
great  disappointment  was  expressed  in  every  countenance,  and  a 
dead  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes.  At  length,  it  was  laid  on 
the  table,  for  perusal  and  consideration,  till  the  next  day ;  when 
first  one  member  and  then  another  arose,  and,  paying  some  faint 
compliment  to  the  composition,  observed  that  there  were  still  certain 
considerations  not  expressed,  which  should  properly  find  a  place  in 
it  The  address  was,  therefore,  committed  for  amendment,  and  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  offered  by  Crovemor  Livingston,  was 
reported  and  adopted  with  scarcely  an  alteration.  Mr.  Henry's 
draft  of  a  petition  to  the  king  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was  re- 
committed for  amendment.  Mr.  John  Dickinson  (the  author  of  the 
Fanners'  Letters)  was  added  to  the  conunittee,  and  a  new  draft, 
prepared  by  him,  was  adopted."*  Surely  the  failure  of  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  instructive.  It  ought  to 
impress  upon  every  young  man  that  aims  at  eminence,  however  fair 
his  talents  as  a  speaker,  the  necessity  of  laying  a  foundation,  deep 
and  strong,  in  those  qualifications  which  secured  to  Jay  and  to 
Dickinson  a  glory  offered  in  vain  to  men  who  excelled  them  ftur  in 
oratorical  power. 

4.  Our  fourth  and  last  general  consideration  in  favor  of  debating 
associations,  as  a  means  of  educational  discipline,  is,  that  they  lead 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
This  is  a  kind  of  education,  so  to  speak,  far  more  valuable  than 
many  would  imagine.  It  fits  one  for  usefulness,  where,  without 
such  fitting,  all  other  qualifications  are  often  comparatively  useless. 
It  is  a  source  of  influence,  where  influence  is  every  thing ;  a  defense 
of  the  right,  where  often  the  right  has  no  other  defense.    It  is  a 

*  WMb  Life  <tf  Patriok  Henry,  iMi.  if. 
▼OL.  I,  no.  3. — 18 
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guarantee  of  order,  of  decency,  of  dispatch,  of  free  speech,  and  of 
fair  decisions. 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  further  appear,  if 
we  duly  regard  the  scene  of  its  exercise.  There  is  not  upon  eaitfa, 
perhaps,  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  a  dignified  deliberalife 
assembly.     As  Homer's  gods  never  appear  more  majestic  than 

**  When  JoTe  conyened  the  Senate  of  the  ddeB," 

so  men  never  seem  in  a  sphere  more  elevated,  than  when  assembled, 
under  the  call  of  duty,  for  grave  and  important  consultation.  They 
are  then  in  the  formal  exercise  of  those  high  moral  and  intellectaal 
functions  which  are  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  race,  and  which 
form  distinctly  the  lines  of  likeness  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
Not,  then,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  are  they  following  the  mere 
instincts  and  appetites  of  physical  nature  ^  not  then,  regardless  of 
man's  responsibility  for  man,  are  they  wholly  absorbed  in  schemes 
of  personal  advantage ;  not  then,  a  frantic  mob,  are  they  acting  in 
concert  only  to  appall  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  sense  of  danger,  but 
rather  a  "  multitude  of  counselors,  in  which  there  is  safety."  Their 
proceedings,  ever  regarded  with  especial  interest,  because  they  are 
the  representatives  of  others,  acquire  at  times  an  overwhelming 
importance.  If  the  subject  before  them  be  great,  if  the  occasion  be 
inspiring,  if  life,  for  example,  if  liberty,  be  suspended  on  the  decision 
of  the  hour,  if  power,  if  peril,  if  clamor  from  without,  combine  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  if,  in  the  face  of  all  these,  there 
appear  a  cool,  unquailing  spirit  of  right,  a  fearless,  forceful  assertion 
of  principles,  there  arises  at  once  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity,  not 
only  awakening  elevated  emotion,  but  nerving  the  arm  for  heroic 
achievement,  and  putting  soul  in  sympathy  with  soul  for  every  good 
and  every  great  undertaking. 

But  to  form  a  deliberative  assembly,  answering  at  all  to  the  model 
here  indicated,  or  to  any  model  likely  to  find  favor  with  wise  and 
good  men,  the  essential  element  is  order.  Law  that  guides  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses, — law  that  shapes  and  directs  the 
endless  forms  of  being  upon  earth, — law  that  governs  nations,  and 
churches,  and  families, — law  whose  "  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,"  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  safety  and  success.  Every  member  msiy 
be  endowed  with  the  finest  talents,  furnished  with  every  force  and 
every  facility  of  logic,  supplied  with  ample  stores  of  general  knowl- 
edge, skilled  in  all  the  graces  of  action  and  utterance,  in  short,  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  the  perfect  orator,  and  yet,  if  the  body  itself  be 
not  under  the  guidance  of  some  known  and  recognized  roles  of  order, 
they  are,  after  all,  like  a  ship  at  aea  without  chart,  conoqpass,  or  md* 
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der,  a  melancholy  prey  to  the  vicissitudes  of  chance.     It  is  not  suf- 
ficient merely  to  have  rules.     They  must  be  known  and  observed ; 
not  by  the  few  only,  but  by  all.     It  will  not  do  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, as  in  the  community  at  large,  to  leave  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  laws  to  a  particular  class  of  men  only.     Here,  every 
man  is,  and  must  be,  his  own  lawyer.    The  law  with  which  he  deals, 
Uke  all  other  laws,  has  its  advantages  and  its  penalties ;  and,  if  he 
would  secure  the  one,  or  avoid  the  other,  he  must  be  familiar  with 
its  operation.     It  is  not  enough  to  study  the  theory  in  Parliamentary 
Manuals,  or  to  ponder  precedents  in  particular  cases.     He  must 
work  himself  into  the  practice.     Then,  when  the  exigency  arises, 
he  will  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  rules  and  usages,  and  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  quibbling  opponents.     Then,  when  his  personal  rights 
and  privileges  are  invaded,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  indec- 
orous opposition,  when  partiality,  caprice,  or  assumption  of  power 
not  granted,  appears  in  the  person  of  a  presiding  officer,  when  tyran- 
nical majorities  overleap  the  limits  of  right,  when  lawlessness,  in 
any  way  whatever,  dares  to  show  itself,  he  has  at  command  every 
protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  laws  and  usages  appropriate  to 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances.     Who  that  has  had  ex- 
perience in  this  direction,  has  not  frequently  felt  the  want  of  such 
knowledge  ?     How  often  is  the  ablest  logician,  the  most  eloquent 
speaker,  through  ignorance  of  parliamentary  tactics,  quite  thwarted 
and  disconcerted  by  some  wretched  Thersites  whose  whole  ambition 
is  to  find  fault  with  his  betters,  or  some  scheming  tactician  whose 
highest  hope  is  to  escape  defeat,  or  secure  advantage  through  dex- 
terous resort  to  rules  and  usages !     How  often  have  the  most  impor- 
tant interests,  in  legislative  and  other  councils,  been  put  in  jeopardy, 
ruinously  delayed,  or  altogether  cut  off  by  want  of  skill  in  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  where  every  member,  perhaps,  intended  nothing 
beyond  the  most  open,  prompt,  and  honest  performance  of  duty ! 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  whether  you  regard  the  dignity  of 
the  entire  assembly,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual  members, 
or  the  vast  variety  and  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  their 
doings,  points  plainly  to  the  utility  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
those  rules  of  order  that  commonly  prevail  in  deliberative  bodies. 
Nor  is  it  less  a  matter  of  duty  than  a  matter  of  utility.  If  this  be 
so,  if  interest  and  duty  really  unite  in  urging  it  upon  us,  where  shall 
we  turn  for  practice  in  this  important  line  of  action,  if  not  to  some 
well-ordered  debating  association  ?  In  such  a  body  may  easily  be 
learned,  and  many  times  repeated,  almost  every  form  of  proceeding 
witbin  the  wide  range  of  parliamentary  usage.  Here  may  be  ac- 
<piredy  Bot  only  that  general  expertness  in  the  application  of  ktkovrci 
and  customs,  which  is  erery where  required  for  ftie  etL«y,«a&&» 
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factory  transaction  of  business,  but  even  that  tact  and  adroitness  in 
the  use  of  expedients  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  various  experi- 
ence. To  secure  this  result,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  some 
recognized  code  of  parliamentary  law,  to  follow  rigidly  its  various 
provisions,  and  give  them  the  widest  possible  range  of  application. 
Time  will  do  the  rest. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  advantages  promised  by  well-conducted 
debating  associations.  One  objection  only  can  be  urged  against  th^m 
— their  liability  to  abuse.  Against  this,  where  they  are  purely  volnn- 
tary,  the  surest  guarantee  must  be  found  in  the  character  of  thote 
composing  them.  If  they  meet  as  a  company  of  carping,  cariling 
critics,  doubting  and  disputing,  because  they  delight  in  doubting  and 
disputing,  and  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conquest,  whether 
truth  or  error  prevail  in  the  contest,  the  result  will  be  answerable  to 
the  design.  A  spirit  vain,  conceited,  skeptical,  and  full  of  sophiatiy, 
must  be  the  consequence.  If  ihey  meet  with  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  beguiling  a  weary  hour,  or  courting  the  pleasure  of  con- 
troversial excitement,  the  time,  though  it  might  be  worse  spent  else- 
where, is  still  lost,  and  worse  than  lost ;  for  it  is  occupied  in  forming 
pernicious  mental  habits. 

But  should  a  different  spirit  prevail,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  perceive  the  rare  possible  advantage  of  being  thus  associated, 
should  they  be  so  wise  as  to  pursue  that  advantage  with  becoming 
diligence,  how  various,  how  valuable  the  rewards  that  must  follow ! 
What  sharpening  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  powers,  what  fa- 
cility in  speaking,  what  various  information,  what  improvement  every 
way,  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  ?  If  there  be  in  them  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  light,  it  must  come  forth  under  such  inducements. 
If  there  be  not,  will  it  be  no  advantage  to  be  made  conscious,  by 
contact  with  other  minds,  of  one's  own  real  position,  seeing  that  so 
many  and  so  mighty  evils  continually  grow  out  of  a  lack  of  self- 
knowledge  ? 

Surely  such  training  needs  no  defense  ;  requires  no  advocacy. 
In  every  situation  it  has  its  value.  Life  is  a  perpetual  debate.  Men 
may  "  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks,"  "  arms  may  yield  to  the  gown  of  peace,"  yet  the  war  of 
opinion  is  a  war  eternal.  That  struggle,  always  active  and  energetic, 
was  never  more  fierce  than  at  present.  A  thousand  knotty  questions 
divide  and  distract  the  public  mind ;  a  thousand  dangerous  theories 
delude  the  understandings  of  the  people.  These  questions  and 
theories  agitate  all  our  deliberative  assemblies.  They  assume  the 
aspect  of  troth  and  the  armor  of  reason.  They  chaUesge  discns- 
sion.  They  demand  in  those  who  undertake  their  inTestigitioOy  the 
mott  able  and  accompUslked  Ae\»^Ta» 
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A  PRINCIPLE  of  self-preservatioD,  and  of  regard  for  bis  own  well- 
being,  is  implanted  in  every  animated  thing ;  and  it  is  contrary  to 
analogy,  and  to  reason,  that  the  teacher,  as  such,  should  ignore  or 
sacrifice  this  principle.  Yet  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  action  is 
eminently  objective.  He  works  upon  materials,  and  spends  thought 
and  anxiety  upon  objects  which  are  out  of  and  distinct  from  himself. 
The  questions  which  press  upon  him  for  solution,  and  which  he 
must  resolve,  have  reference  not  to  his  own  culture  and  develop- 
ment, but  the  culture  and  development  of  others.  The  center  of  his 
activities  is  taken  from  within  and  projected  outward ;  and  though 
between  that  center  and  his  own  mind  the  communication  is  con- 
stant, yet  it  is  chiefly  by  a  railroad  with  an  outward  track,  which 
carries  exports  mainly. 

In  consequence  of  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  his 
labors  are  wearying  and  wearing,  leaving  little  time,  and  perhaps 
less  inclination,  for  private  study  and  improvement,  the  teacher  is  in 
danger  of  neglecting  his  own  culture.  Feeding  others,  he  is  in 
danger  of  starving  himself.  He  plants  and  weeds,  waters  and  cul- 
tivates the  gardens  of  his  pupils,  to  the  hazard  of  the  freshness  and 
thrift  of  his  own.  He  is  in  danger  of  coming  to  tread — and  it  is  a 
reproach  not  seldom  thrown  upon  the  profession,  that  he  does  tread 
•—an  everlasting  mill-horse  round.  It  is  complained  that  there  are 
no  tangents  to  his  circle,  that  he  deals  in  stereotype  ideas,  and,  like 
the  man  who  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts  in  his  life, 

"Tells  them  o*er,  each  in  its  'customed  place, 
From  mom  till  night,  from  youth  to  hoary  age.'* 

Of  something  of  this  tendency,  every  teacher  who  aims  to  pos- 
sess a  thriving  intellect  is  conscious.  It  is  not  wholly  in  a  physical 
and  literal  sense,  that  he  compares  himself  to  a  whetstone,  which 
indeed  imparts  keenness,  but  suffers  detrition.  He  laments  his 
want  of  time  for  self-improvement,  and  tells  his  scholars,  with  an 
earnestness  and  fervor  which  testify  that  his  whole  soul  goes  forth 
ioi  the  remark :  "  I  would  give  any  thing  if  I  could  take  my  books 
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and  sit  down  with  you,  on  those  very  seats,  and  spend  the  time  I 
now  spend  in  instructing  you,  in  self-improving  study.** 

One  of  the  best  teachers  of  which  this  country  can  boast,  whose 
original  and  well-furnished  mind  is  equally  the  delight  and  the 
instruction  of  all  who  come  within  its'  sphere,  has  been  heard  to 
say,  that  he  would  give  any  thing  for  a  year  in  which  he  could 
study  ;  and  though  constantly  producing  what  is  giving  him  a  soUd 
reputation,  and  which  he  will  leave  as  a  monument  behind  him,  he 
has  been  heard  to  express  his  fears  that  he  was  growing  rusty — 
that  he  was  not  interesting  his  classes  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
Having  little  time  for  reading  or  personal  research,  he  felt  that  not 
only  the  growth  of  his  own  mind,  but  the  freshness,  and  point,  and 
power  of  his  instructions  suffered  in  consequence  ;  and  most  teach- 
ers of  long  experience,  who  are  daily  employed  at  their  work,  have 
felt  the  same. 

Do  we  confess,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  teaching,  as  a  practical 
profession — a  matter  of  every-day  life — is  rather  hostile,  than  favor- 
able, to  an  extensive  and  generous  culture  ?  Do  we  admit  that  it 
leaves  the  horizon  resting  on  the  mountains,  and  does  not  widen  it 
ad  infinitum  on  every  hand  ? 

If  we  do  admit  this,  as  perhaps  we  reluctantly  must,  we  admit  it 
with  a  protest.  We  put  in  a  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
tendency  does  not  exist  without  its  checks  and  counteractions; 
that,  though  the  prevailing  current  may  set  against  it,  yet  beautiful, 
and  strong, — and  sometimes  making  the  direction  of  the  current 
ambiguous, — are  the  eddies,  which  the  bendings  and  windings  of 
the  banks  produce,  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties  connected  with  teaching,  and  principles  involved  in  the  act, 
which,  if  the  teacher  will  lay  hold  of,  and  press  them  vigorously 
into  his  service,  he  will  find  wholly  and  largely  favorable  to  his  own 
development  and  progress. 

Here,  then,  is  my  topic.  I  purpose  to  specify  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  teaching  may  and  does  promote  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
teacher — may  give  him  a  wider  view  and  a  larger  power.  By  so 
doing,  I  hope  not  only  to  deepen  the  teacher^s  impression  of  the 
dignity  of  his  business,  but  to  justify  and  quicken  that  generous 
enthusiasm,  which  I  am  persuaded  finds  place  in  the  bosom  of  every 
true  teacher,  an  enthusiasm  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and,  while 
he  allures  to  the  bright  world  of  knowledge  and  thought,  humbly, 
yet  conspicuously  to  lead  the  way.  I  say  true  teacher,  for  very 
little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  professions, 
who  would  be  thought  to  desire  that  the  rising  mind  of  the  nation 
should  be  properly  developed  and  rightly  directed,  and  should  yet 
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consider  of  little  consequence  the  proper  development  and  right 
direction  of  his  own. 

My  subject  postulates  the  truth  that  self-culture  is  the  noblest  ob- 
ject of  human  ambition ;  and,  taking  for  granted,  that,  for  every 
teacher,  the  question  how  best  to  develop  mind,  his  own  mind,  in  all 
its  parts  symmetrically — not  mind  in  the  narrow  sense,  including  the  - 
intellect  merely,  but  mind  as  synonymous  with  the  many  including, 
with  the  intellectual,  the  emotive  and  the  moral — is  a  question  of 
prime  and  nearest  concern,  it  allows  me  to  contribute  my  little  to  the 
solution  of  that  question.     It  allows  me  to  personate  the  Genius  of 
our  profession,  and  to  hold  up,  in  her  name,  those  aids  and  re- 
wards which  she  never  fails  to  bestow.     It  allows  me  to  assert  that, 
whatever  other  elements  may  enter  in  to  a  full  and  perfect  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  education,  a  most  important  one  will 
be  the  truth  that  he  must  impart,  in  order  to  receive,  and  teach,  that 
he  may  learn ;  and  that  in  knowledge,  no  less  than  in  charity,  "  there 
it  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty."    If  he  remembers 
then,  as  he  must,  that  there  is  much  in  teaching  which  may  retard 
his  progress,  let  him  not  forget,  as  he  m^,  that  there  is  much,  very 
much  to  accelerate  it. 

The  first  thing  which  I  mention,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
there  is  much  in  teaching  which  may  aid  the  self-culture  of  the 
teacher,  is  the  fact,  that  the  very  endeavor  to  transfer  a  thought  is 
productive  of  mental  power.  It  puts  the  mind  into  a  position,  in 
reference  to  that  particular  thought,  which  is  most  favorable  to  its 
vivid  conception ;  and,  in  the  act  of  transference,  it  holds  it  there 
till  the  thought  is  brought  out  and  rendered  palpable.  There  are  de- 
grees in  apprehension,  as  there  are  degrees  in  every  mental  act ; 
and  the  highest  degree  of  apprehension  is  necessary,  when  the  thing 
required  is  not  simply  to  understand,  but  to  make  others  understand. 
We  must  conceive  strongly,  if  we  would  express  ourselves  clearly ; 
and  nothing  is  so  favorable  to  a  clear  and  strong  conception,  as  the 
endeavor  to  make  that  conception  palpable  to  others.  And  then 
how  great  is  the  influence  of  the  endeavor  to  communicate,  in  clear- 
ing up  confused  ideas,  and  in  resolving  our  misty  and  nebulous 
thoughts  into  clear  bright  stars ! 

<«  Thoughts  disentangle,  paning  o'er  the  lip ! — 
Speech  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 
Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  soul : — 
Aye !  speech  is  morning  to  the  mind  !*' 

And  then  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  thote 
fO  wliom  the  conception  is  to  be  transferred.    This  requires  that  tlM 
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thought  be  turned  over,  so  to  speak,  and  oyer  again,  till  the  side  be 
presented  most  suited  to  take  with  that  particular  individual.  Thn 
the  person  communicating,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  comes  to 
view  his  thought  on  all  sides,  to  see  it  in  all  lights,  a  habit  which  is 
indispensable  to  all  vigorous  and  effective  mental  power. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  stands  in  the  center  of  thetoe 
opportunities  for  self-culture.     He  has  imperative  occasion  to  per^ 
form  these  acts.    To  transfer  thought  is  his  business.    And  it  is  his 
shame,  if,  with  these  opportunities,  he  fail  to  develop  this  power  of 
clear,  complete,  and  adequate  conception.     It  makes  no  matter 
whether  the  thoughts  thus  seized  and  apprehended  be  particularly 
valuable  in  themselves  or  not,  so  the  habit  be  gained.     The  tine 
idea  of  the  mind  is  not  so  much  that  of  a  storehouse  as  of  a  ma- 
chine.   It  is  not  so  much  a  receptacle  as  a  power.     An  ability  to 
state  clearly,  analyze  logically,  and  explain  fully  the  questions  which 
constantly  arise  in  a  common  school,  gives  fair  promise  and  a  good 
guarantee  of  an  ability,  upon  occasion,  to  state  clearly,  analyze 
logically,  and  explain  fully  higher  and  more  complicated  questions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  involved  in  Finance  and  Government 

I  argue  my  proposition,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  fact  that 
teaching  tends  to  introduce  order  into  the  mind,  and  make  its  pos- 
sessions more  available.  Knowledge  to  be  available  and  valuable 
must  be  classified  knowledge.  Ideas  upon  any  one  subject  or 
science  must  be  ranged  under  the  standard  of  that  subject  or  science. 
Historical  ideas,  for  example,  must  circle  around  a  center  over  which 
the  Genius  of  History  shall  preside,  and  scientific  ideas  cluster  at 
the  point  where  '^  star-eyed"  Science  sits  enthroned.  And  so  of 
ideas  on  all  subjects.  Then  they  will  be  ready  at  one's  call,  and 
— as  Milton  has  it — "  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  shall 
trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would 
wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  |>laces."  Then,  if  one  would  speak, 
or  write,  ideas  will  not  tumble  out  over  each  other,  without  order  or 
connection,  like  waters  over  broken  rocks,  but  the  stream  of  his 
thought  will  be  pure,  unmixed  with,  and  undisturbed  by  that  which 
is  foreign  and  irrelevant.  Here  is  seen  the  true  value  of  arrange- 
ment. Knowledge  unsystematized  is  carbon  in  (he  form  of  charcoal ; 
arranged,  it  is  carbon  in  the  form  of  a  diamond ! 

But  is  this  system  and  order  a  natural  result  of  the  common  pi^ 
cess  of  "  cram  ?"  Is  there  not  rather  a  chaos  in  that  man's  head 
who  is  continually  pouring  in,  and  never  bringing  out  knowledge  ? 
Is  there  not  something  necessary  to  aggregate  and  crystallize,  under 
distinct  and  definite  forms,  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  poured 
into  the  mind  through  the  chumeU  of  Histoiy,  Science,  and  mis- 
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cellaneous  reading  ?  While  it  is  possible  that  there  are  fortunate 
persons,  whose  training  from  early  youth  has  been  so  judicious,  that 
their  minds  are  free  from  this  confusion,  it  is  yet  true  that  this  con«- 
fttsion  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  American  youth,  who 
are  said  to  be  educated ;  and  now,  what  I  affirm  is,  that  teaching 
affords  an  excellent  means  of  introducing  order  into  such  minds, 
and  of  causing  light  to  spring  up  in  the  realms  of  "  chaos  and  old 
night."  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  securing  this  end  than  is  af* 
forded  by  teaching.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  way.  But  it  is  a 
good  way.  A  course  of  instruction  faithfully  given  in  the  yarious 
branches  usually  taught — and  they  are  very  various — ^will  not  fail  of 
rightly  disposing,  around  their  proper  centers,  thp  multifarious  ideas 
accumulated  by  random  study  and  miscellaneous  reading. 

Does  one  teach  History,  for  example?  The  facts  previously 
learned  as  isolated  unconnected  facts,  gathered  from  various  sources, 
at  different  times,  gradually  assume  order  as  connected  and  depend- 
ent  parts  of  a  great  whole.  The  actors  of  the  past  silently  take 
their  placee,  one  by  one,  in  the  order  in  which  they  played  their 
parts  in  the  Drama.  History  is  seen  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  unity,  the 
biography  of  humanity,  the  record  of  the  process  of  the  unfolding 
of  that  great  life  which  beats  in  the  heart  of  the  human  race,  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  which  is  as  truly  one  life,  and  has  a  single  de- 
velopment, as  the  tree  has  one  life,  and  a  single  development.  That 
life  began  when  into  Adam  was  breathed  a  living  soul,  and  its  on- 
goings and  development  have  been  uninterrupted  through  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  and  will  go  on  until  that  day  when  God's 
idea,  according  to  which  humanity  unfolds  itself,  shall  be  consum- 
mated, and  the  human  race,  as  one  indivisible  entity,  shall  be 
**  like  a  shock  of  com,  fully  ripe."  History  is  that  "  reverend  chron- 
icler" with  a  "  writer's  ink-horn  by  his  side,"  who,  year  by  year,  and 
century  by  century,  writes  out  the  growth  and  unfolding,  in  trunk, 
and  limb,  and  leaf,  of  the  great  human  tree. 

And  what  is  thus  true,  in  teaching  History,  applies  to  every  other 
branch.  Let  every  teacher,  then,  seize  upon  his  work,  in  this 
respect,  as  an  ally,  till  his  mind  shall  be  divided  into  compartments, 
•o  to  speak,  distinct,  yet  not  isolated,  independent,  and  yet  connect- 
ed together  by  the  mystic  meshes  of  association.  When  this  is 
done,  then  is  seen  the  beauty  and  value  of  knowledge  !  When  this 
is  done,  how  greatly  is  increased  the  power  of  appropriation  !  All 
fature  acquisitions,  however  miscellaneous  their  character,  seek  and 
find  their  proper  place.  They  are  quickly  as  easily  appropriated  and 
aaaimilated.  If  I  may  use  so  bold  a  figure,  the  absorbing  vessels 
af  the  mind  seem  to  be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  enlarged,  and 
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they  take  hold  of  the  new  aliment,  whatever  its  nature,  with  a  vigor 
which  soon  carries  it  to  its  place.  Here,  if  not  in  physiology, 
"  every  part  strengthens  its  part.*' 

I  now  proceed  to  support  my  proposition  by  a  third  consideration, 
which  is,  that  the  tendency  of  teaching  is  to  make  the  mind  sensible 
of  its  own  wants,  and  thus  will  lead,  on  the  part  of  true-hearted 
teachers,  devoted  to  their  own  improvement,  to  corresponding  efforts 
to  fill  up  what  is  lacking  in  the  mental  furniture.  Your  novice  in 
teaching  is  more  fortunate  than  most,  if  he  do  not  find  himself 
deficient  in  some  important  respects.  It  is  seldom,  or  never,  that 
the  teacher  enters  upon  his  work  **  thoroughly  furnished."  He  will 
find  his  knowledge  limited  and  inadequate,  on  many  points  connect- 
ed with  the  branches  in  which  he  gives  instruction.  If  he  be  not  a 
quack,  he  will  not  allow  such  deficiencies  to  remain  long  unsupplied. 
A  felt  want  will  impel  him  to  books,  with  an  ardor  and  earnestness 
which  nothing  else  could  impart.  And  he  will  read  now,  not  in  a 
careless,  desultory  way,  as  before,  but  with  a  mind  on  the  alert  to 
pick  out  what  he  wants,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the 
useful  from  the  valueless.  He  has  an  object  in  view.  The  informa- 
tion he  gains  is  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  him  ;  and  a  hint  of  this 
kind,  to  memory,  secures  her  as  a  more  faithful  ally  than  she  would 
have  been  in  the  enterprise.  Memory  is  a  highly  respectable 
faculty,  but,  like  some  other  functionaries,  she  does  not  scorn  a 
bribe.  Say  to  her,  in  relation  to  some  piece  of  information :  "  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  remember  that ;  we  shall  get  some  credit  for  it 
some  day ;"  and  she  will  grasp  the  fact  with  the  clutch  of  a  miser ! 

But  does  some  teacher  say :  "  I  am  so  tired,  when  the  day's 
work  is  done,  that  I  can  not  read ;  I  abhor  the  sight  of  a  book  \" 
Why,  that's  the  very  reason  he  must  read — to  rest  him.  He  may 
hate  to  take  down  the  book — but  let  him  take  it  down  !  Let  him 
begin  to  read,  and  if  it  be  a  book  worth  having,  or  an  author  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  a  half  hour  he  will  begin  to  feel  rested,  and 

"  The  cares  that  infest  the  day 


Will  have  folded  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  quietly  stolen  away.* 


n 


Nor  should  he  be  restricted  to  books  which  bear  on  the  subjects  he 
teaches,  though  they  should  have  precedence.  The  wide  field  of 
Literature  lies  open — golden  apples  on  every  tree,  ripe  for  the  pluck- 
ing !  Poetry,  Romance,  Travels,  Biography,  History,  Science,  all 
may  be  tributary  to  the  teacher's  art.  They  freshen  his  mind  as  the 
shower  freshens  the  earth.  They  furnish  the  story,  the  illustration, 
the  fact — ^those  potent  means  of  securing  attention  and  exciting 
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interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  No  man  can  make  his  reading 
more  useful  than  he.  Every  ray  of  light  from  books,  converging  on 
the  mirror  of  his  mind,  is  reflected  back  on  thirty,  forty,  sixty  other 
minds. 

The  mind  thus  aroused^  by  attempts  to  teach,  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  wants  in  respect  of  information,  will  not  levy  its  contributions 
on  books  alone.  It  will  press  conversation  into  its  service.  It  will 
incite  to  questionings  of  others,  to  discussions.  It  will  originate 
Teachers'  Associations,  will  patronize  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Education  and  College  Review,"  and  will  not  rest  till  the  requisite 
knowledge  be  obtained.  The  peculiar  value  of  knowledge  thus 
gained  is,  that  it  secures  symmetry.  It  comes  into  those  very 
niches  and  corners  where  its  presence  was  required,  to  give 
strength  to  what  before  was  weak,  completeness  to  what  before  was 
incomplete,  a  full  and  rounded  form  to  what  before  was  disjointed 
and  angular. 

But  our  hypothetical  tyro  will  not  be  sensible  of  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion only.  He  will  begin  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the  value  of 
words,  not  merely  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  but  as  a  means  of 
imparting  it.  "  How  forcible  are  right  words  !"  He  sees  that  his 
success  in  teaching,  especially  in  the  higher  modes  of  it,  depends 
on  his  possession  of  such,  and  to  their  acquisition,  if  he  be  a  tme 
man,  he  devotes  himself.  His  trade  is  in  thought,  and  they  must 
be  clothed.  To  be  effective,  they  must  be  well  clothed  ;  and  the 
teacher  becomes  a  tailor !  He  will  study  language.  He  will 
strive  after  the  best  words  and  the  best  disposition  of  them.  He 
will  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  any  such  remarks  as, 
"  Give  me  the  ideas  ;  I  care  not  for  the  words ;"  nor  will  he  heed 
the  direction  of  Tupper  :  "  Reap  the  ideas,  and  house  them  well, 
but  leave  the  words  high  stubble."  IJo  will  perceive,  in  this  direc- 
tion, much  more  of  poetry  than  of  wisdom,  and,  though  it  may  be 
^^Proverbial  Philosophy,"  that  it  is  very  ill  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
the  ideas,  as  far  as  others  are  concerned,  are  what  the  words  make 
them ;  and  that  an  idea  inaccurately  expressed — pardon  the  Hi- 
bemicism — is  not  that  idea,  but  some  other ! 

We  would  not  have  the  teacher  a  mere  manipulator  of  the  Lexi- 
con, but  would  have  him  nicely  know  the  force  of  words,  and  how 
accurately  to  employ  them.  We  would  not  have  him  Noah  Web- 
ster, who  made  the  Dictionary,  but,  in  his  measure  and  degree, 
Daniel  Webster,  who  took  the  words  out  of  the  dictionary  with  an 
accuracy  of  selection,  and  who  put  them  together  again  with  a  logi* 
cal  sequency,  and  a  cumulative  power,  which  we  despair  to  see 
•qoftled. 
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But  good  words  are  not  necessary  for  expression  merely.  The 
connection  between  thinking  and  language  are  very  intimate. 
They  are  as  inseparable,  indeed,  as  the  river  and  the  channel  in 
which  it  flows.  It  is  impossible  to  think  accurately  unless  the 
words  by  which  we  think,  have,  for  us,  clear  and  well-defined 
meanings.  Logic  can  not  take  a  step^valid  argument  is  not  bom — 
until  the  meanings  of  words  are  strictly  settled.  The  ambiguous 
word — the  abused  term — is  the  great  parent  of  sophisms  and  falla- 
cies, a  bog-hole,  from  which  has  arisen,  in  every  age,  misty  fogs 
which  have  settled  down  over  some  regions  of  knowledge,  and  under 
their  dark  shadow,  men  seeing  dimly,  and  hence  differently,  hare 
debated  and  quarreled  and  wasted  oceans  of  ink. 

It  was  beautifully  said  by  Coleridge,  that  "  language  is  the  ar- 
mory of  the  human  mind,  containing  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the 
weapons  of  its  future  conquests."  What  is  thus  true  of  language  in 
general,  is  true  of  the  particular  stock  of  words  in  the  possession  of 
any  individual.  Who  then  will  scorn  the  study  of  words,  the  winged 
words  ?  And  if  teaching  makes  sensible  to  the  mind  the  want  of 
them,  and  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  them,  what  teacher  will  not 
make  his  best  bow,  when  the  hand  of  the  genius  of  his  profession  is 
extended,  and  proffers  him  one  of  its  best  gifts  ? 

I  will  mention  one  other  want,  which  attempts  to  teach  will  make 
sensible  to  the  mind,  and  in  the  supply  of  which,  and  especially  in 
the  habit  which  leads  to  the  supply,  the  mind  receives  what  is  of 
inestimable  value.  I  mean  the  want  of  fresh  and  apt  illustrations. 
No  teacher  can  have  gone  far  in  his  profession,  or  scanned,  even 
with  ordinary  skill,  the  characteristics  of  mind,  without  learning 
that  he  can  slide  a  truth,  on  the  back  of  an  illustration,  into  minds 
on  which  that  truth,  stated  abstractly,  would  make  no  impression. 
Children  do  not  come  early  to  apprehend  an  abstract  notion.  The 
best  avenue  to  their  minds  is  through  the  senses.  Present  to  them 
a  sensible  image,  and  through  the  image  they  will  perceive  with 
great  quickness  the  abstract  truth  you  mean  to  convey  by  it.  Other- 
wise, you  will  often  talk  to  the  winds.  The  power  of  abstract  con- 
ception is  the  faculty  which  is  developed  last,  in  order  of  time,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  uncultivated  is  scarcely  ever  developed  to  any 
great  extent.  Just  so  far  as  you  deal  with  uncultivated  minds, 
whether  young  or  old,  you  must  deal  in  sensible  images — you  must 
make  use  of  illustrations.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
character  of  the  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  They 
had  no  words  at  all  to  express  abstract  ideas.  "  Prosperity"  was  a 
bright  sun  or  a  cloudless  sky;  "  to  establish  peace,"  was  to  plant  a 
forest-tree,  or  bury  the  tomahawk ;  and  if  the  Indian  from  tlie 
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prairies  would  speak  of  ''  griefs  and  hardships,"  they  were  the 
thorns  of  the  prickly  pear  that  penetrated  his  moccasons. 

And  not  only  are  illustrations  important  as  a  means  of  conveying 
troth  which,  if  stated  in  its  naked  simplicity,  would  not  be  appre- 
hended ;  they  are  also  important  as  a  means  of  securing  attention. 
Their  power  to  this  end  is  seen,  not  in  young  persons  only,  but  in 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  Every  speaker  understands  Uiis.  If 
his  audience  begins  to  flag,  he  paints  a  picture  ;  he  tells  a  story. 
Who  has  not  noticed  the  sudden  straightings-up  in  pews,  the  sud- 
den wakefulness  of  the  drowsy,  the  sudden  convergence  of  all  eyes 
on  the  preacher,  as,  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  discussion,  he  commences 
the  formula  :  **  There  was  once  a  man ;"  or,  "  Away  off  in  a  certain 
country,  there  was  a  certain  king  ;"  or,  "  See  that  little  child  I**  or, 
"  See  that  hardened  convict !"  He  has  their  attention  now,  and  can 
carry  them  along  with  him  through  another  stage  of  the  subject. 
If  they  lag  behind  again,  the  old  expedient,  if  skillfully  employed, 
will  never  fail  him.  It  speaks  with  effect  to  the  drowsy  congrega- 
tion :  "  Awake,  O  sleeper  !" 

Now  all  this  the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  learn.  Illustrations,  both 
to  convey  truth  and  to  secure  attention  while  truth  is  being  con- 
veyed, he  will  feel  that  he  must  possess.  And  where  is  he  to  get 
them  ?  Why,  Nature  is  the  great  storehouse  of  illustrations  !  She 
obtrodes  them  upon  us  in  our  daily  walks.  She  shouts  them  to  us 
in  the  cataract,  in  the  thunder,  in  the  roar  of  ocean.  She  sings 
them  to  us  in  the  brooks  and  the  birds.  That  silent  moon,  and  those 
twinkling  stars  ray  them  serenely  into  our  bosoms.  The  quivering 
leaf,  the  giant  oak,  the  painte^  cloud,  the  quiet  sunshine,  the  gentle 
shower,  the  gorgeous  sunset,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  as  it 

**  Smacks  its  mnmbling  lips 
O'er  some  thick-peopled  city*' 

'  -^Nature's  ample  page  is  crowded  with  illustrations.  Whether  we 
look  at  that  leaf  of  Nature's  book, — ^the  surface  of  the  beautiful 
green  earth, — or  that  other  leaf,  which  night  reveals,  we  find  her 
majestic  lines,  although  they  reach  from  the  east  even  to  the  west, 
are  full ;  and  the  last  line  ends  with  a  hyphen,  connecting  with  a 
boundless  unknown  beyond ! 

Into  regions  like  these  the  teacher  is  lured.  He  goes  at  first  as 
tn  adventurer,  to  find  that  which  he  may  make  use  of  in  his  class- 
room. But  he  gains  a  habit.  He  learns  to  interpret  the  language 
of  Nature.  He  gathers  food  for  reflection,  images  of  beauty  from 
every  thing  around  him.  He  is  a  teacher^  and  yet  Nature's  scholar. 
She  opens  up  to  him  her  hidden  meanings.    He  aeema  to  h«  V^k.* 
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ing  into  her  great  eye,  and  reading  the  thoughts  which  lie  upon  her 
mighty  heart,  just  as  he  that  is  skilled  can  look  into  the  eye  of  beauty, 
and  tell  well  enough  the  thoughts  that  are  stirring  within. 

What  is  not  this  habit  worth  to  the  teacher  as  such  ?  What  is  it 
not  worth  to  him  who  aims  at  a  generous  culture  of  his  powers,  who 
wishes  to  bring  himself  into  sympathy  with  all  that  is  beautiful  aad 
good — with  Nature  and  its  Author  ? 

As  a  teacher,  he  is  not  confined,  even  in  the  recitation  hour,  to 
the  dry  and  dusty  school-room.  He  can  take  his  class  out  into  the 
green  fields,  recline  them  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
beech-tree — "  sub  tegmine  fagV^ — carry  them  to  the  misty  mountain- 
top,  place  them  in  the  sun,  and  making  all  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  either  to  impart  truth  or  secure  attention,  may 
refresh  his  heart  and  theirs  with  visions  of  a  garden  of  delights, 
green  spots,  and  fountains  in  the  desert ! 

I  argue  my  point  once  more.  Teaching  promotes  the  mental  im- 
provement of  the  teacher,  because  it  gives  scope  to,  and  in  some 
sense  necessitates,  the  asking  of  two  questions,  which,  if  he  faith- 
fully answer  them,  he  will  find  largely  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
his  mind.  These  questions  are.  How  do  you  prove  it  ?  What 
follows  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  any  degree  of  faithfulness  in  teaching  will  cause 
these  questions  to  come  up,  and  to  come  up  often.  From  the  very 
nature  of  teaching  they  must  be  constantly  arising,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  every  teacher  assures  him  that  they  do  constantly  arise.  I 
am  to  show,  then,  that  the  habit  of  asking  and  answering  these  ques- 
tions is  a  potent  means  of  enlarging  the  resources  of  the  mind. 

How  do  you  prove  it  ?  Here  is  a  statement.  Is  it  true  ?  You 
demand  its  evidence  ;  you  ask  for  its  credentials.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  brought,  as  a  particular  case,  under  some  more  general  truth. 
But  what  is  the  evidence  for  that  ?  Perhaps  a  truth  more  general 
still.  But  what  is  the  evidence  for  that  ?  Thus  you  trace  the  thing 
back,  till  you  come  to  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  those  primal 
grounds,  on  which  every  true  proposition  must  base  itself.  Those 
grounds  are  found  either  in  God  or  man.  The  explanation  of  every 
thing, — the  reason  for  every  thing,  the  ground  of  every  thing — is  to 
be  found  in  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the  characteristics  of  the  human 
soul.  To  one  of  these  every  inquiry  converges.  There  is  not  a 
thing  in  the  universe,  nor  a  truth  in  Science,  nor  a  fact  in  History, 
which  does  not  illustrate  either  God's  character  or  man's.  Short  of 
these,  as  ultimate  grounds,  back  of  which  we  can  not  go,  an  in- 
quiring mind  will  never  rest  satisfied ;  to  them  an  honest  and  genu- 
ine skepticism  will  always  drive  inquirers  into  the  origin  and  yalid* 
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ity  of  our  knowledge.  Now  those  few  grand  propositions  respecting 
Grod  and  man,  which  have  been  fairly  arrived  at  and  tested,  are  what 
we  term  the^r^^  principles  of  knowledge,  and  who  does  not  see  that 
they  are  invaluable  ?  They  are  in  our  hands,  a  touchstone,  by 
means  of  which  we  can  separate  truth  from  error.  That  is  truth 
which  can  be  traced  to  them  ;  that  is  error  which  can  not  boast 
such  an  origin.  By  thinking  carefully  on  these  principles,  we  learn 
within  what  limits  inquiry  is  legitimate,  and  thus  are  saved  the  mor- 
tification and  loss  of  wandering  for  knowledge  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  known.  How  do  you  prove  it  1  then,  fairly  asked  and 
answered,  places  our  feet  at  the  starting-posts  of  truth,  and  traces 
the  stream  of  knowledge  to  its  source. 

The  other  question  does  not  yield,  in  importance,  to  this  or  to  any. 
What  follows  ?  has  been  the  question,  and  almost  the  whole  body 
of  science  is  the  answer.  Here  is  a  truth.  What  follows  from  it? 
Ask,  without  fear  or  favor.  Trace  the  sequency  along  ;  you  know 
not  into  what  regions  of  wealth  and  beauty  it  may  lead  you.  The 
thinking  of  most  men  runs  to  waste — leads  to  no  valuable  results — 
because  they  think  at  random,  rather  than  along  a  well-defined  line. 
Consecutive  thinking  is  the  only  valuable  thinking.  Be  sure  that 
you  start  with  a  truth,  and  be  sure  of  your  inferences,  and  you  may 
follow  it  anywhere,  and  to  any  extent.  You  will  arrive  at  results 
true  and  original.  True,  for  if  the  starting-point  be  truth,  it  must  be 
truth  at  the  goal.  Original,  for  you  have  obtained  them,  with  no 
thanks  to  any  body  or  any  thing,  except  the  fertile  truth  with  which 
you  started.  No  truth  is  isolated ;  no  truth  is  independent.  A 
truth  is  a  king,  and  crowds  follow  in  its  train  !  A  truth  is  a  fixed 
star,  and  its  chief  beauty  is  seen  in  the  light  which  it  radiates  upon 
other  truths,  of  the  great  system  to  which  all  truth  belongs. 

Precisely  here  lurks  the  method  of  the  Greek  geometricians. 
They  assumed  the  proportion — ^the  truth  of  which  they  wished  to 
ascertain — to  he  true,  and  then  asked,  What  follows  from  it  ?  A 
known  truth  ?  Then  the  assumed  proposition  is  true  and  proved. 
An  absurdity  ?  Then  it  is  false,  and  this  is  the  proof.  What  fol- 
lows ?  was  the  pregnant  question,  of  which  the  books  of  Euclid  are 
the  birth.  And  this  question  has  been  the  parent  of  science  in  other 
departments  than  Mathematics.  An  apple  fell.  What  follows  ? 
Something  must  have  brought  it  down,  argued  Newton.  The  sub- 
lime theory  of  gravitation  followed.  Water  rises  in  a  vacuum.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  follows.  The  useful  barometer  is  but  a 
part  of  the  sequence.  What  follows  ?  was  the  question  put  by  New- 
ton to  the  observed  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  "  music 
of  the  spheres"  is  but  the  harmony  of  the  reply !     Results  no  less 
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ooforeseen,  extensive,  and  magnificent,  sometimes  attend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  question  to  political  and  moral  truths. 

Thus,  while  the  first  question  traces  the  stream  of  knowledge  to 
its  source,  this  other  follows  it  down  till  it  empties  itself  into  an 
infinite  sea ! 

If,  then,  teaching  starts  these  questions,  and  makes  an  answer  to 
them  necessary,  who  does  not  see  that  it  offers  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  self-culture  of  the  teacher  ? 

If  this  discussion  has  not  been  wholly  in  vain,  I  have  shown  that 
every  teacher  should  thankfully  accept,  from  his  profession,  aids  to 
his  own  progress;  and  that  important  aids  are  found,  1st.  In  the 
fact,  that  the  very  effort  to  transfer  thought  begets  mental  power ; 
2dly.  In  the  fact,  that  teaching  introduces  order  into  the  mind ; 
3dly.  In  the  fact,  that  it  makes  the  teacher  sensible  of  mental  wants, 
and  incites  him  to  supply  them ;  and  lastly,  in  the  fact,  that  it  leads 
him  to  ask  and  answer  two  questions,  which  look  backward  and  for- 
ward— backward  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  forward  to  the  farthest 
reach  of  legitimate  inference  ! 

While  the  teacher  receives,  let  him  also  give.  "  I  hold,"  said 
Daniel  Webster,  "  that  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession." 
Every  teacher  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession.  He  is  bound  to  under- 
stand the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  it,  both  in  their 
relation  to  himself  and  his  pupils.  He  is  bound  to  increase  the 
stock  of  knowledge  embraced  by  it.  He  is  bound  to  make  it  ndore 
respectable  and  honorable.  And  let  him  never  forget,  if  he  would 
have  his  profession  honor  him,  that  he  must  honor  it ! 
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For  general  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  generous  cultivation,  and 
for  giving  impulse  to  general  intelligence,  and  stimulus  to  effectire 
action,  History  is  the  most  important  of  studies.  None  is  more 
generally  interesting ;  for  to  know  of  the  action,  motives,  character 
of  those  around  us,  is  an  instinct,  giving  birth  to  the  weakness  of 
gossip  everywhere,  except  where  the  thoughts  are  employed  upon 
the  character,  action,  and  principles  of  human  well-being,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  place  and  time,  to  the  end  of  acting  among 
them  effectively,  and  upon  a  large  scale.  Nor  is  any  study  so  moral 
in  its  effect.  A  suggestive  writer  has  said,  that  on  the  page  of 
history  we  "  may  study  our  own  weaknesses  and  errors  without  per- 
sonal pique."  We  certainly  can  there  study  the  general  issues  of 
character,  with  vastly  less  of  the  personal  prejudice  and  passion 
thai  blind  us  in  our  study  of  those  immediately  about  us. 

Still  more ;  ito  history  we  can  compare  the  activity  of  men  with 
the  action  of  Divine  Providence.  Men  are  ''free  to  play  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven"  that  will  give  character  and  direction  to 
the  destinies  of  nations  for  long  periods,  and  this  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  their  energy,  whatever  may  be  their  moral  sense.  But 
the  eternal  Laws  of  God  round  all  these  things  in  at  last,  and  mark 
national  falsehood  and  folly  with  catastrophes  which  are  no  acci- 
dents, but  the  sentences  of  Divine  judgment.  For  though  no  man's 
lifetime  is  long  enough  to  read  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  doings 
of  his  cotemporaries,  especially  when  they  act  in  a  national  ca- 
pacity, yet  to  the  historic  eye  the  everlasting  books  of  judgment  are 
laid  open,  and  whoever  has  eyes  to  read,  can  read  the  verdict  in  the 
catastrophes  which  these  doings  bring  about  in  successive  genera- 
tions. 

We  study  nature  to  see  the  laws  of  God  in  matter,  that,  co- 

*  Mtai  PMibody  hat  bad  large  experience  as  a  teacher,  haTing  been  anttflitiTi  Ibr  aome 
jaaa  with  her  sifter,  Mrs.  Horaee  Mann,  in  charge  of  a  school  of  high  repotatioD  In  Boston; 
mdfBWtn  toowB to gewYoric,  Philadelphia, and  oliMreUiss,!^ her  sussiftil  aad  peW" 
sttdenton  to  Introdnee  the  best  mode  of  teaehhig  and  stodjlng  Uslorj.  Ho  «■«  k 
■V  MBpelent  to  write,  or  mora  worthj  to  be  iMd,  OB  th«  iolileel  of  lUi  tflklAw-^^ 
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operating  with  them  intelligently,  we  may  multiply  works  of  beauty 
and  utility  for  man's  pleasure  and  material  profit ;  and  more  and 
more  it  is  becoming  evident  that  a  wise  political  economy  demands 
that  these  studies  should  be  open  to  all,  in  order  that  all  the  genius 
for  invention  and  use,  wherewith  God  has  endowed  men  of  all  con- 
ditions, should  be  cultivated  and  used  to  swell  the  wealth  of  nations. 

But  what  avails  increase  of  wealth,  if  Liberty,  which  is  the 
element  of  the  spiritual,  be  lost?  What  avails  the  increase  of 
material  power,  if,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  passions  of  men, 
want  of  judgment  as  to  their  relative  weight  in  action,  and  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  powers  inspired 
by  God  to  balance  these  fatal  tendencies,  society  becomes  diseased^ 
which  is  the  first  step  to  the  loss  of  Liberty  ? 

History  shows  us  that  by  the  action  of  individuals  and  classes, 
and  of  institutions  which  were  often  well  meant  in  the  beginning, 
the  living  suffering  units  who  make  up  nations,  and,  as  children  and 
images  of  God,  are  called  to  be  equal  lords  of  nature,  are  sacrificed 
to  arbitrary  will,  either  quick,  as  in  Napoleons  and  Nicholases,  or 
dead,  as  in  Brahminisms,  Councils  of  Ten,  Inquisitions,  and  other* 
forms  of  despotism.  Shall  this  be  done  in  this  country  too,  where 
things  are  yet  at  the  formative  epoch  ?  This  is  a  most  important 
question  to  the  Superintendents  and  Directors  of  American  Education. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  ages,  has  the  political,  which  involves  the 
social  power,  really  come  into  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  political  constitutions,  the  social  legislation,  the  daily  acts  of  the 
government,  general  and  municipal,  are  now  accomplished  by  men 
just  free  from  the  public  schools ;  and  who,  stimulated  to  energetic 
activity  by  circumstances  of  opportunity  that  are  wholly  unbound- 
ed, are  every  day  doing  what  is  to  afiect  the  destiny  of  ages  over 
one  third  of  the  area  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  career  not  offered  to  men 
until  after  some  six  or  eight  thousand  years  of  human  experience, 
which  certainly  can  not  but  afford  some  great  lights.  But  have  we 
any  general  presence  of  mind  to  this  experience?  and  if  not,  how 
are  we  sure  that  we  may  not  resume  the  same  kind  of  institutions 
that,  with  their  death-in-life,  cumber  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  even 
Europe ;  and  put  into  act  to-day  principles  which  have  rendered 
desert,  and  strewed  with  ruins,  regions  the  most  favored  on  the  globe, 
where  arts  and  sciences  have  flourished,  where  world-wide  com- 
merce has  inundated  men  with  wealth  (intoxicating  them,  too,  till 
they  defied  the  future) ;  where  false  religion  and  mistaken  politics 
have  enslaved — instead  of  developed  into  progressive  improvement- 
nations  rich  with  original  genius,  as  their  yet  existing  monumentt 
show? 
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There  may  be  other  forms  of  the  same  principles  that  produced  all 
these  ruins.  History  does  not  repeat  forms,  but  it  manifests,  in  every 
age,  the  action  of  the  same  human  nature.  Buddhisms  and  Brahmin- 
isms  under  Christian  names ;  Despotic  Monarchies,  Inquisitions, 
Councils  of  Ten,  under  republican  names,  may  grow  up  among  our- 
selves. The  old  serpent  is  in  the  garden  of  our  new  world  also, 
charming  with  its  subtlety  the  self-seeking  ambition  that  would  be  *'  as 
the  gods"  upon  the  earth.  Have  we  eaten  of  that  Tree  of  Life  which 
purges  the  eye  to  see  that  serpent  gods  are  scourges  and  curses  of 
nature  and  men ;  instead  of  making  of  men  themselves  a  brotherhood 
of  sovereigns  of  nature,  in  communion  with  the  Infinite  Love  which 
takes  captivity  captive,  and  is  perfect  liberty  for  each  and  for  all  ? 
That  Tree  of  Life  is  knowledge  of  God's  pure  activity  in  discrimi- 
nation from  man's  ;  and  to  be  wise  to  gather  the  fruit,  requires,  first, 
a  pore  love  of  truth,  as  to  principle  and  fact ;  and,  secondly,  knowl- 
edge of  history,  in  long  reaches,  so  as  to  see  ends  from  beginnings. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  to  the  religious  mind, 
to  the  human  mind,  to  the  American  mind,  if  it  understands  its  high- 
.  est  vocation,  to  study  man  in  society,  to  the  end  of  working  his  re- 
demption from  the  organized  evils  that  the  elder  world  has  bequeath- 
ed, is  the  paramount  matter.  We  have  seen  that  we  are  in  no  less 
peril  here  in  our  day,  in  this  new  world,  than  was  the  Adam  of 
the  old  world,  inheriting  as  we  do  the  crimes  of  humanity  from  his 
day  to  our  own,  embodied  in  institutions.  It  is  true  that  Christ 
whose  divinity  was  before  Abraham,  has  taken  fiesh,  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  his  faithful  followers  ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  re- 
deeming men  from  the  depth  of  evil  to  which  they  had  sunk  when 
the  Roman  Empire  replaced  the  corrupted  Republic,  which  should 
be  the  terror  of  the  American  people.  But,  unless  we  understand 
the  whole  history  of  that  agony  of  humanity,  which  culminated  on 
the  cross  of  the  innocent  and  devoted  one,  who  suffered,  although 
he  did  not  personally  deserve  the  penalties  of  human  transgression, 
and  thereby  symbolized  the  social  character  and  bearings  of  its  na- 
ture and  issues,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  immunities  symbolized 
by  the  Resurrection,  or  help  organize  a  society  to  do  so. 

"  Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,"  and  to  teach  man  how  to  earn 
iHread  by  machinery,  instead  of  "  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  (a  noble 
destiny  of  which  we  have  caught  a  glimpse),  is  not  to  do  away  the 
(he  curse.  Nature,  which  is  the  house  man  lives  in,  and  the  tool 
by  which  he  is  to  work  upon  it,  must  be  studied,  it  is  true  ;  but  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  august  inhabitant,  who  is  ihe  worker.  But 
how  is  man  to  be  studied,  except  in  his  action^  personal,  social,  polit- 
ical ?    History,  in  fact — ^is  it  not  the  study  of  stndies  for  man,  and. 
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therefore,  for  every  American  youth  ?  Not  every  one  needs  to  be  t 
geologist,  mineralogist,  botanist,  chemist ;  but  every  man  must  needs 
be  a  fellow-citizen,  voter,  and  may  be  a  legislator,  magistrate,  per- 
haps the  chief  magistrate  of  his  town,  state,  or  nation.  If  he  knows 
nothing  else,  he  ought  to  know  the  history  of  nations,  especially  of 
the  nations  whose  career  is  run  through.  He  needs  to  see  how  the 
institutions  which  have  cursed  the  world  have  grown  up,  and  to  leam 
how  the  more  blessed  influences  in  society  are  cherished  by  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  kept  unquenched.  He  should  know  all  this  in 
order,  and  symmetrically ;  and  if  he  does  not  get  the  frame-work  of 
it  at  school,  it  is  possible,  nay,  most  probable,  that  he  will  never 
get  it. 

In  this  matter  a  little  light  leads  astray.  The  white  light  of  true 
political  and  social  wisdom  is  made  of  many  colors,  mingling  in  due 
proportion.  Every  nation's  history  illustrates  particular  casts  of 
human  character,  and  afibrds  special  experiments  in  political  action ; 
but,  taken  by  itself,  leads  to  one-sidedness  of  view,  and  strong  prej- 
udices. At  school  tJie  general  programme  of  universal  history  should 
be  put  into  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  and  if  it  is  not,  he  will  not  read 
wisely,  symmetrically,  and  to  edification  afterward.  And  how  should 
this  programme  be  made  ?  Not  by  human  will  and  wisdom,  dispos- 
ing events  under  their  own  narrow  lights,  as  every  historian  must 
necessarily  do ;  but  as  they  are  disposed  in  time  by  Grod  himself. 
The  time  of  an  event  is  the  most  significant  of  its  circumstances. 
The  chronological  relation  is  God's  disposition  of  events,  every  one 
of  which  is  a  word  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth.  Let  us  read  these 
words  as  they  lie  in  Time,  giving  significance  to  each  other. 

This  hint  to  the  true  method  of  studying  history,  deserves  a 
marked  attention.  It  is  certainly  true,  "and  pity  'tis — ^*tis  true,* 
that  history  has  not  been  generally  written  with  reference  to  dis- 
criminating the  divine  from  the  human  activity,  and  hardly  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  former  in  the  mind  of  the  historians,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  case  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  But  to  study  histor} prim- 
arily, on  Bem's  Charts  of  Chronology — ^which  give  the  ouUines  to 
the  eye  without  human  commentary,  and  without  overlaying  them 
with  the  mass  of  details  that  make  it  hard  for  the  mind  to  leap  firom 
cause  to  effect,  across  intervals  in  which  human  individualities  have 
time  to  expend  themselves  and  suffer  the  reactions  which  reveal  the 
Divine  rather  than  the  human  will — makes  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  supply,  from  his  own  mind  and  conscience,  that  which  only  the 
prophet-historian  gives,  namely,  the  light  of  Grod's  truth  wherein  to 
view  events  in  their  relations  to  spiritual  welfare.  The  difficult 
has  hitherto  been,  to  get  before  the  mind  the  history  which  is  to  be 
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understood.  There  has  not  been  an  eflective  way  of  making  this 
great  acquisition,  which  is  preliminary  to  gaining  the  wisdom  con« 
tained  in  it  There  is  such  a  mass  of  facts,  when  we  turn  our  minds 
into  the  Past,  that  the  first  feeling  of  the  student  is  a  sort  of  despair. 
The  only  reason  why  history  is  not  a  study  as  universal,  and  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  in  common  schools  as  geography,  is  because 
there  has  not  been  any  instrument  to  help  the  memory,  equivalent 
to  the  school-atlas.  But  Bem's  Charts  of  Chronology  profess  to  be 
just  this  effective  instrument. 

When,  fifty  years  ago,  Geography  was  studied  only  in  verbal  de- 
scriptions of  the  boundaries  of  nations,  of  the  course  of  rivers,  and 
situations  of  towns,  without  an  atlas  presenting  these  at  once  in  all 
their  relations  to  the  eye,  it  was  a  study  confined  to  the  upper  classes 
in  schools,  and  youth  generally  entered  into  life  with  Uie  vaguest 
ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  earth.  The  majority  of  students 
never  would  take  the  pains  to  construct  a  map  in  their  imagination, 
by  the  help  of  the  printed  words  that  they  learned  to  repeat ;  and 
those  few,  who,  by  necessity,  thought  on  pictures,  were  liable  to 
misstate  and  place  the  nations  in  very  dififerent  relations  from  the 
real  ones,  and  this  would  be  a  life-long  impression  in  their  case.  I 
have  heard  old  people  relate  amusing  facts  proving  this  last  obser- 
vation. I  remember  the  time  when  the  school-atlas  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  how  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  entertained  by  looking 
at  our  maps.  And  I  recollect  how  one  cultivated  woman,  very  well 
read  in  history,  exclaimed  in  surprise  at  the  map  of  Europe,  because 
she  had  always  carried  in  her  imagination  the  picture  of  it  with 
Spain  between  France  and  England;  and  this — notwithstanding  her 
hearing  so  frequently  of  the  Straits  of  Dover !  And  again  I  remem- 
ber a  whole  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  among  whom  was 
Judge  Story  and  John  Pickering,  who  guessed  that  Madagascar  was 
in  west  longitude.  The  school-atlas  now  gives  to  every  boy  and  girl 
of  twelve  years  old,  in  one  season,  more  correct  ideas  of  the  topography 
of  the  globe,  than  the  most  cultivated  used  to  acquire  in  a  lifetime. 

As  much  vagueness  and  unsatisfactoriness  attends  the  study  of 
history  now,  in  most  schools,  as  formerly  attended  that  of  geography ; 
and  no  more.  No  chart  on  the  principle  of  the  stream  of  time  meets 
the  difiiculty,  for  none  gives  enough  assistance  to  the  eye,  which  is 
the  natural  memorizer,  but  which  can  not  divide  a  line  into  more 
than  five  parts  without  being  dazzled,  while  it  is  necessary  that  the 
symbol  of  time  should  be  divided  into  2,500,  or  1850  parts  at  a 
l^ce.  Mrs.  Willard's  "  Temple  of  Time,"  the  most  ingenious 
chart  ever  besides  invented,  gives,  after  all,  only  a  general  perspect- 
ivse  view  of  chronology,  and  no  particular  dates. 
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For  all  these  reasons  it  was,  that  in  1849,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts 
(including  the  learned  Secretary,  now  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
Tersity  in  Rhode  Island)  suggested  to  an  experienced  teacher  of 
History  in  Boston,  to  arrange  for  American  schools,  but  primarily 
for  the  State  Normal  School  of  West-Newton,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Eben  R.  Steams,  General  Bem's  Charts  ;  which  had 
had  such  success  in  France,  that  they  had  been,  after  ample  experi- 
ment of  their  efficiency,  furnished,  by  order  of  the  GoYemment,  lots 
**  toutes  Us  icoles  premieres  et  les  colleges  royauxJ" 

By  help  of  this  method,  all  practical  difficulty  is  remoTed  from 
the  study  of  history.  Those  outlines  and  general  views  which 
were  so  inappreciable  by  the  memory,  when  they  were  hidden  in 
words,  are  daguerreotyped  on  it,  with  scarcely  perceptible  effort, 
when  the  dates  are  copied  by  the  student  himself,  in  a  symmetrical 
picture,  brilliant  with  colors,  each  one  of  which  discriminates  the 
career  of  a  nation  in  time,  so  far  as  there  is  extant  chronological 
data  for  it. 

It  is  the  ingenious  representation  of  the  time,  in  a  block  so 
divided  and  subdivided  that  any  year  of  the  2,500  in  the  ancient 
chart,  or  of  the  1850  of  the  modem  chart,  can  be  discriminated  at 
once,  at  the  locality  of  its  representation,  by  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
whether  intuitive  or  reminiscent,  which  solves  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  education  ;  because  it  brings  the  outlines  of  the  story  of 
humanity  into  the  mind  of  youth,  through  the  sensuous  fancy,  at 
that  age  when  impressions  are  indelible.  Children  who  make  this 
chart,  as  they  first  study  history,  will  never  know  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  remembering  dates,  or  seeing  ends  from  their  begin- 
nings in  the  doings  of  nations.  And  the  grown  up,  who  will  con- 
descend to  make  it,  as  some  old  men  of  more  than  50  years  hare 
done,  will  be  able  to  rectify  a  hundred  preconceptions,  and  put  all 
fheir  knowledge  into  order. 

We  may  hope,  therefore,  if  this  plan  gets  diffused  through  the 
schools  of  the  country,  that  history  will  no  longer  be  lefl  out  of 
education,  as  it  has  been,  only  because  there  was  such  intrinsic 
difficulty  in  teaching  it  adequately,  that  those  who  appreciated  its 
value  most  highly,  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  a  school-study, 
but  must  be  left  for  the  mature  mind  to  acquire,  when  school-days 
were  over.  The  experience  of  teachers  was,  that  to  give  its 
generalities  reduced  its  volume  to  such  a  bare  skeleton  of  names 
and  dry  statements,  as  was  more  liable  to  disgust  and  repel  interest 
and  general  courage  to  study,  than  to  conciliate  and  excite  the 
imagination  and  will ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  pUin  Uiaki 
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in  school-days,  there  was  not  time  enough  to  get  these  innumerable 
details,  which  make  up  universal  history. 

But  we  here  speak  of  the  common  schools.  It  is  desirable,  in  all 
cases,  that  these  Charts  should  be  learnt  before  details  are  ex- 
iensiyely  studied.  But  it  has  been  the  experience  of  those  teachers 
who  have  followed  the  method,  as  detailed  in  the  "  Guide  to  Reci- 
tation" most  faithfully,  that  it  stimulates  to  the  Reading  of  History  at 
once ;  and  I  have  testimony  from  many  well-known  teachers,  that 
they  never  had  so  much  ground  gone  over  thoroughly,  even  in 
school-days,  as  by  students  of  this  Method,  who  spontaneously  con- 
sulted all  the  books  within  their  reach,  to  enrich  their  outlines  with 
associations. 

Bem's  method,  as  arranged  by  the  "  Guide  to  Recitation,"  with  a 
manual,  also,  supplies  the  place  of  competent  instructors  of  history, 
which  are  sadly  wanting  in  American  schools.  Any  earnest 
teacher  can  teach  the  Charts  by  following  the  Guide  implicitly,-^ 
learning  himself,  while  drilling  the  pupil.  An  invaluable  attainment 
is  made,  even  if  the  student  gains  nothing  more  in  his  school-days 
than  the  minimum,  a  knowledge  of  the  Chart.  But  if  the  teacher 
knows,  or  has  time  to  read  the  books  indicated  in  the  manual,  he 
can  give  oral  instructions  at  the  recitations,  or  after  the  Chart  has 
been  learned,  which  shall  illuminate  it  with  indelible  associations. 
And  the  Chart  will  help  any  lecturer  on  Universal  History  who  is 
fiuniliar  with  it.  It  discriminates  the  periods  worthy  of  the  most 
study,  and  shows  the  gaps  of  the  science  that  need  to  be  filled  up 
by  investigations,  for  which  Americans  have  great  opportunities,  by 
their  ubiquitous  commerce  and  love  of  adventure. 

No  books  of  history,  already  owned  by  scholars  or  schools,  are 
made  useless,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  useful  by  using  Bem's 
method.  The  manual  should,  indeed,  be  the  leading  text-book,  but 
every  lesson  may  be  enriched,  by  whatever  any  good  books  say  on 
subjects  that  the  dates  of  the  lesson  involve.  In  case  of  consulting 
other  books,  there  will  often  be  found  a  discrepant  dating,  especially 
in  the  times  previous  to  the  Greek  Olympiads.  But  this  may  lead 
to  a  new  nicety  of  knowledge.  The  student  will  thus  learn  what 
periods  of  history  are  still  subjects  of  chronological  controversy. 
The  discrepant  date,  with  its  authority,  may,  in  such  a  case,  be 
written  on  the  margin  of  the  century  where  the  Chart  date  is 
represented.  The  Chart  follows  the  computations  of  the  authors  of 
L'art  de  verifier  Us  dates,  rectified  only  so  far  as  Karl  Otfned 
Huller,  Niebuhr,  and  Arnold  have  settled  particular  events.  It 
makes  a  Chronology  more  literally  scripturi^,  on  the  whole,  than 
Viher'Si  which  is  commonly  followed  in  English  and  American 
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school-books  and  Bibles;  and  it  hannonizes  better  with  modem 
discoYeries  among  the  Ancient  monuments.  Doubtless,  radical  rec- 
tifications may  be  made  by-and-by,  when  historical  science,  piop- 
erly  so  called,  has  made  great  advances ;  for  now  it  is  hardly  a 
century  old. 

The  proposition  that  History  itself  is  a  new  Science,  may  staida 
some  readers.  But  it  is  true.  It  is  only  Peoples,  free  JPeoplesi 
that  write  history.  The  sacerdotal  governments  of  antiquity  strove 
rather  to  conceal  the  Past,  with  its  revelations,  from  the  darkened 
multitudes  that  they  governed,  than  to  instruct  them  in  it  And 
how  should  historic  genius  be  stimulated,  under  despotic  monarchs  1 
It  is  true  that  modem  diplomacy  in  Europe  has  made  venal  hts* 
torians.  Nothing  is  less  reliable  than  most  histories  of  modern 
Europe.  Only  the  Hebrews  have  a  history,  written  out  by  oo* 
temporaries,  previous  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  The 
whole  career  of  Ancient  India,  China,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Egypti 
Ethiopia,  Media,  and  Lydia  has  left  no  cotemporary  historian. 
Their  whole  history  is  to  be  divined  from  monuments.  For  those 
ages  we  have  no  book  but  the  Bible,  whose  last  historian  (Nehe- 
miah)  is  cotemporary  with  Herodotus  ;  for  the  Hebrews  only,  even 
when  they  had  a  king  were  free,  Religion  being  with  them  a  love 
of  a  spiritual  character :  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is 
Liberty," — and  only  there !  There  are  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
Greek  tradition  before  the  period  when  Herodutus  wrote,  and  even 
then  there  is  less  than  two  hundred  years  of  first-rate  Grecian  his- 
tory. There  is  so  much,  however,  because  the  Greeks,  if  they  did 
not  know  the  one  Infinite  Spirit,  whom  the  Hebrews  worshiped 
as  Jehovah,  at  least  believed  in  Divinities  who  were  not  stocks  and 
stones,  but  had,  to  their  imaginations,  personal  existence,  and  siqper- 
human  forms  and  attributes :  and  these  they  worshiped  according 
to  their  private  judgment. 

But  after  Alexander's  death,  historic  genius  languished ;  for  there 
was  nothing  to  feed  it  on,  in  that  which  constituted  the  history  of 
the  Macedonian,  Grsco-Syrian,  and  Graeco-Egyptian  kingdoms, 
which  stretched  their  stormy  career  from  that  event,  till  Rome  con- 
quered them  all,  in  the  last  150  years  before  Christ  There  were 
no  Commonwealths  all  this  time,  but  only  individuals  struggling  in 
life-and-death  battles  for  supremacy  over  each  other,  and  power  to 
make  the  nations,  they  ought  to  have  tried  to  bless,  tools  of  their 
personal  caprice  and  ambition.  Rome,  which  began  to  grow  into  a 
Republican  form,  as  Greece  began  to  decline,  was  still  but  a  Con- 
quering Despotism ;  and  Livy's  attempts,  in  the  century  before 
Christ,  to  write  a  history  of  the  seven  centuries  previous  to  himseU^ 
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has  given  a  great  work  of  literary  art  to  the  world,  rather  than  a 
history  of  Rome;  His  object  was  not  to  tell  the  simple  facts,  like 
^  file  Bible  historians,  or  even  like  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Xenc 
phon,  **  extenuating  nothing,  and  setting  down  naught  in  malice,** 
but  to  glorify  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  god,  in  order  to  wake  up,  if 
he  could,  the  old  spirit  of  patriotic  self-devotion.  This  he  says 
himself. 

We  must  come  down  to  the  most  modem  times  for  the  best  extant 
history  of  Rome.  It  is  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's,  a  work  that  it  is  an 
education  to  read ;  for  it  shows  that  historic  events  can  be  viewed 
and  written  out  in  the  light  of  Eternal  laws  of  morality  now,  as  well 
as  of  old,  if  only  the  historian  has  moral  sense  and  clear  reason. 
In  Arnold's  volumes^  and  those  of  Niebuhr,  who  gives  the  history 
^  firom  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  times  of  Constantine,  we  see 
bow  Rome,  having  trampled  out  the  life-principle  of  all  other  nations, 
widi  its  unscrupulous  foot,  fell  itself  through  gross  repletion." 

The  Empire  of  Rome  crushed  the  Genius  of  Historic  Art,  whose 
last  pure  flash  was  Tacitus ;  for  Plutarch,  like  Livy,  wrote  as  an 
advocate,  to  illustrate  his  own  philosophy,  and  the  politics  he  wished 
to  teach  his  pupil  Trajan.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  after  this, 
History  slept  in  the  dark ;  until  the  Revival  of  Letters  restored  to 
men  the  Ancient  Historians  instead  of  their  Romantic  dreams.  But 
these  historians  were  swallowed  whole,  and  not  examined,  criticised, 
and  classified,  and  their  reliable  testimony  separated  from  their  mis- 
takes, until  the  last  hundred  years,  during  which  the  vail  that  the 
Mohammedan  power  had  cast  over  the  seats  of  the  Ancient  Em- 
pires, since  the  seventh  century,  has  been  lifted  by  the  British 
conquests  in  India,  and  the  prowess  of  Bonaparte's  army  in  Egypt. 

Does  there  not  seem  to  be  something  providential  in  the  fact,  that 
History  first  arose  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  just  when  America  was 
discovered ;  and  that,  just  when  this  great  Democracy  is  waking  to 
self-consciousness,  and  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  dispose  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  world  into  a  truly  Christian  order,  she  takes  up  the 
telescope  of  critical  observation  ?  Does  it  not  intimate  that  Grod 
would  inspire  and  '*  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works  ?" 

But  in  vain  does  the  Spirit  of  God  intimate  this  destiny  to  us, 
unless  we  co-operate  with  it,  "  with  the  will  and  the  understanding 
also."  As  Adam  fell  through  the  antediluvian  ages  ;  as  Abraham's 
family,  after  being  raised  through  1,500  years  to  Solomon's  glory, 
declined  from  that  height  in  a  third  of  the  time ;  as  Christianity 
its^  has  been  secularized  in  Europe,  so  may  the  renewed  call, 
addreesed  now  to  a  nation,  not  to  a  single  mas,  prove  but  anoloer 
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wave  of  the  Divine  mercy  which  shall  have  its  ebb  also,  unless  our 
nation  shall,  by  embodying  the  Eternal  laws  of  Love  and  Justice  in 
its  constitution  and  action,  realize  itself  as  the  son  of  God  and  of 
man  at  once,  without  whose  union  with  the  Father,  there  may  be 
no  everlasting  procession  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  into  humanity ;  nor 
may  "  the  life  that  now  is,  be  made  part  and  lot  of  that  which  is  to 
come,"  nationally,  as  well  as  individually.  Let  us,  then,  "  with  aD 
our  getting  get  understanding,"  and  learn  ourselves,  and  teach  our 
children  history ;  so  shall  we  not,  in  the  recklessness  of  ignonmce, 
lose  the  ark  of  our  liberties,  wherein  to  keep  the  charter  of  our  pros- 
perity, in  a  blind  and  exclusive  delving  after  the  latter  in  the  etrtlL 
As  Coleridge  says,  in  recommending  the  Old  Testament-hiatoiy,  as 
the  best  manual  of  a  Statesman :  "  It  is  only  by  means  of  celestiil 
observations,  that  the  seas  of  this  world  may  be  navigated  with 
safety." 

And  let  us  waste  no  time  in  unavailing  methods  ;  but,  since  there 
is  a  method  discovered,  by  which  the  elements  of  this  most  practical 
of  sciences  may  be  obtained,  as  easily  as  those  of  other  sciences,  let 
it  be  no  longer  excluded  from  its  proportionate  place  in  school  edu- 
cation. No  royal  decree  here,  as  in  France,  can  order  it  into  ^  aU 
schools  and  colleges,"  but  it  must  be  diffused  by  the  concurring 
action  of  numerous  Boards  of  Education,  and  especially  by  Teachers 
who  are  Teachers.     Hence  this  appeal.  E.  P.  P. 


IV.    ON  BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BT    A    TBACHXR. 


Many  books  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  chil- 
dren in  Science,  but  they  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  entire 
fidkires.  And  of  these  exceptions  it  may  be  said,  that  the  success, 
for  the  most  part,  is  very  partial.  There  is  so  much  in  them  that 
the  child  can  not  understand,  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether,  on 
the  whole,  they  are  of  any  service  in  education.  For  the  injury 
done  to  the  mind,  by  loading  it  with  what  is  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  uninteresting,  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  good  that 
IB  derived  from  what  the  child  does  understand.  Such  books  are 
constantly  succeeding  each  other  in  the  popular  favor.  They  have 
bat  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  will  all  be  forgotten  when  the 
proper  books  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  Science  shall  be 
written. 

Among  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  with  this  object,  the 
number  of  those  that  will  outlast  the  brief  popularity,  which  their 
novelty  gives  them,  is  exceedingly  small.  Gallaudet's  Child's  Book 
tfthe  Soul  is  the  only  one  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  we 
are  quite  sure  will  be  permanent.  This  book  is,  in  most  respects  at 
least,  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  and,  in  reading  it,  one  can 
not  fail  to  lament,  that  its  talented  author  was  not  spared  to  write 
many  other  books  for  children  in  various  departments  of  Science. 

That  so  many  books  have  been  prepared  for  teaching  children  in 
Science,  though  most  of  them  have  been  so  notoriously  unsuccessful 
efforts,  indicates  a  great  want  to  be  supplied  in  early  education.  It 
is  this  want  that  has  prompted  these  efforts.  Nature  opens  widely 
her  stores  of  phenomena  to  the  observation  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  and  his  ever-inquiring  mind  is  ready  to  scan  them,  if  any 
will  interpret.  He  plies  parent  and  teacher  with  his  questions.  But 
he  obtains  little  satisfaction,  for  the  attempted  interpretation  is  gen- 
erally a  failure.  Books  are  written  to  aid  parents  and  teachers  in 
this  interpretation  of  nature,  but  these  are  failures  also. 

This  being  so,  many  are  ready  to  say,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  teaching  of  Science  to  children — ^that  we  must  wait,  as  we  have 
done  heretofore,  till  the  child  has  been  driUed,  in  leaxnin^  b^  tt^ 
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grammar,  and  geography,  and  arithmetic,  etc.,  before  we  can  intro- 
duce him  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  world  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  phenomena  all  around  him. 

It  is  not  otir  intention  in  this  article  to  combat  this  error,  which 
we  deem  to  be  a  great  one.  We  will  simply  say,  in  passing,  (hat 
we  believe  education,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  radicdly  defectifB 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  grand  improvement  to  be  made  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  in  education,  is  fn  the  proper  introduction 
of  science  to  the  minds  of  young  children.  Education  is  more  defident 
here  than  at  any  other  point.  And  what  renders  the  subject  of  vast 
importance  is,  that  it  is  a  defect  at  the  very  beginning,  when  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  mind  are  formed.  As  education  is  now 
prosecuted,  the  mind  is  subjected  to  a  drudgery,  to  a  great  extent 
meaningless  and  fruitless,  and  so  is  disgusted  with  learning  at  its 
very  entrance  into  its  domains.  The  learning  of  childhood  should 
be  freed  from  this  drudgery ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  giving  the 
observation  of  nature  its  due  prominence  in  early  education. 

But  there  are  essential  difficulties  in  attaining  this  object  at  pres- 
ent. Mothers  and  teachers  have  not  had  the  training  which  would 
make  them  capable  of  teaching  children  in  the  observation  of  natorei 
and  the  books,  which  would  aid  them  in  doing  it,  are  for  the  most 
part  yet  to  be  written.  The  desired  change  can  not  be  fuUy  effected 
until  a  generation  be  reared,  whose  early  education  is  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  proper  books  on  Science.  Till  then  we  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  only  a  partial  accomplishment  of  the  change. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  effecting  this  change  is  in 
the  preparation  of  the  books'  needed.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  make  a  suitable  scientific  book  for  children.  It  is  much 
more  so  than  it  is  to  make  one  that  shall  answer  for  older  scholars 
or  adults.  This  has  not  been  the  common  sentiment.  It  seems  to 
have  been  thought  that  almost  any  one  could  write  a  book  for  a  child, 
while  talent  of  a  high  order  is  to  be  wholly  expended  on  books  for 
teaching  those  of  riper  years.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  books  on 
Science  for  children  are  unskillfully  written,  and  oflen  betray  real 
ignorance,  as  well  as  want  of  skill.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a 
high  order  of  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  Gallaudet,  has  been  engaged 
in  this  line  of  effort.  But  the  necessity  of  real  talent  here  is  com- 
ing to  be  better  understood.  In  the  language  of  a  writer  in  the 
New  Englander,  "  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times,  that  men  dis- 
tinguished as  scholars  and  savans  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  the  common  school  upon  their  learning  and  their  pens. 
The  discovery  has  been  made  and  extensively  announced,  that  it 
actually  requires  more  thorough  scholarship,  a  higher  tact,  and  a 
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heavier  weight  of  intellectual  metal  to  lay  the  battlements  of  Science 
level  to  the  step  of  a  child,  than  to  open  them  to  the  entrance  of  the 
matured  and  disciplined  student." 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  definitely  at  what  is  requisite  for  writing 
miccessfully  on  Science  for  children.  First,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
writer  should  be  most  fully  the  master  of  his  subject,  Ebe,  he  will 
fail  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  simple  fundamental  principles  that 
form  its  basis.  The  failure  here  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  these  simple  principles  are 
imderstood  quite  as  well  by  those  who  have  a  common  knowledge  of 
a  science  as  by  those  who  have  a  full  knowledge  of  it.  But  the  truth 
IS,  that  adepts  alone  have  a  perfectly  clear  knowledge  of  these  princi- 
ples. A  full  and  thorough  comprehension  of  them  is  obtained  only  by 
following  them  out  to  their  abounding  results  in  the  wide  range  of 
phenomena  presented  in  nature.  Simple  as  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples always  are,  there  will  ever  be  some  failure  in  comprehending 
them  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  Uiat  illustrate  them.  Adepts  therefore  alone  are  com- 
petent to  develop  them  to  the  mind  of  a  child  in  a  suitable  manner. 
Others  may  nudie  use  of  their  teachings,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  to  teach  of  themselves  without  the  aid  of  books  in  which 
these  principles  are  developed  and  illustrated.  Gallaudet  would  not 
have  succeeded  as  he  did  in  that  beautiful  work  before  mentioned, 
The  Child's  Book  of  the  Soul,  if  he  had  not  been  the  master  of  his 
subject,  even  in  its  profoundest  depths.  He  had  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  he  was  competent  to  teach  any  class  of  minds  in 
regard  to  it.  And  it  is  such  knowledge  alone  that  makes  any  one 
competent  to  write  books  which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  Science. 

But  something  more  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
requisite.  There  is  needed,  secondly,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  at' 
tiiude  of  the  minds  to  be  instructed.  The  writer  must  have  this 
**  aptness  to  teach,"  or  he  will  fail  to  make  clear  to  others  that  which 
is  clear  to  himself.  This  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  the  minds 
addressed  is  essential  to  entire  sucdess  in  writing  on  Science  for  any 
class  of  learners.  But  the  farther  removed  the  mental  condition  of 
the  learner  is  from  that  of  the  teacher,  the  greater  is  the  necessity 
for  appreciating  it.  Hence  principally  the  so  frequent  failure  of 
learned  men  when  they  attempt  to  write  for  the  young.  They  fail 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  mental  condition.  They  may  succeed 
txrferably  well  in  teaching  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  for  the  power  of  adaptation  is  not  much  needed  in  that  case. 
Bui  wImii  the  mental  attitude  of  the  learner  is  far  below  that  of  the 
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teacher,  the  failure  is  oflen  very  palpable,  and  is  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  this  power  is  lacking. 

The  highest  success,  then,  in  teaching,  either  orally  or  by  writing, 
is  attained  only  by  those  who,  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject taught,  have  the  power  of  adapting  themselves  perfectly  to  the 
mental  condition  of  those  whom  they  teach,  whatever  their  age  or 
degree  of  acquirement  may  be.  For  such  success  depends  upon  the 
proper  development  of  the  simple  fundamental  principles,  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  and  their  illustration  by  the  phenoneia 
which  nature  presents.  So  that  if  any  one  manifests  great  skifl  ii 
teaching  advanced  scholars,  we  may  be  sure  that,  with  a  little  exer- 
cise, he  will  be  quite  as  skillful  in  teaching  children.  The  same 
clear  and  precise  statement  of  principles,  with  various  and .  appfo- 
priate  illustrations,  and  the  same  natural  and  logical  develc^Mnent  ft 
the  subject,  are  required  in  both  cases. 

Many,  it  is  true,  pass  current  as  good  teachers  of  advanced  schol- 
ars, who  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in  attempting  to  teach  children. 
But  they  have  not  the  attributes  which  we  claim  to  belong  to  the 
truly  eminent  teacher.  They  succeed  passably  well,  simply  be- 
cause their  scholars  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  up,  in  parCi 
for  their  deficiencies  in  teaching.  But  let  them  undertake  to  teach 
those  who  need  to  have  the  simplest  principles  explained,  and  these 
deficiencies  will  at  once  appear.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the 
best  proof  we  can  have  of  a  teacher's  skill,  is  his  abUity  to  mdk$ 
fundamental  ^principles  clear  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  If  he  can 
do  this,  he  is  capable  of  teaching  skillfully  older  scholars.  And 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  writing  of  books,  as  well  as  to  teaching 
orally. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  high  order  of  talent  is  required  for  writing 
books  on  Science  for  children,  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  per- 
manently useful.  But  such  talent  has  as  yet  been  but  sparingly 
turned  into  this  channel.  That  education,  as  a  whole,  may  be  as 
successful  as  it  should  be,  there  must  be  a  great  change  in  this 
respect.  Such  minds  as  Gallaudet's  must  be  engaged  in  this  work. 
It  is  more  important  that  the  beginning  of  education  should  be  right, 
than  that  its  afler  processes  should  be,  for  its  foundation-work,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  done  then.  And  no  one  can  tell  how  great  the 
influence  of  a  right  beginning  may  be  upon  the  advanced  stages  of 
education.  When  the  child  shall  be  educated  aright  in  the  scien- 
tific observation  of  nature,  as  he  becomes  the  advanced  scholar,  he 
will  have  the  range  of  his  knowledge  largely  increased,  from  the 
influence  of  his  early  training.  This  influence  will  be  fully  realized, 
only  when  we  shall  see  a  generatian  of  advanced  scholars,  that  have 
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been  trained  in  early  childhood,  by  skillful  teachers  and  with  suit- 
able books. 

We  suppose  that  attempts  will  continue  to  be  made  in  writing  the 
kind  of  books  referred  to,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  as  here- 
tofore. There  will  continue  to  be,  to  meet  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  parents,  a  succession  of  these  books,  each  answering  the  purpose, 
to  some  extent,  but  having  only  a  temporary  hold  upon  the  public 
iavor,  because  of  their  radical  and  abundant  defects.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  these  unsuccessful  efforts,  there  will  now  and  then  appear  a 
book  which,  like  the  one  of  Gallaudet's  before  alluded  to,  will  have 
•och  excellencies,  that  it  will  retain  its  hold  upon  the  community, 
and  will  become  a  standard  work  in  early  education.  And  as  the 
efibrts  of  persons  of  high  talent  and  extensive  acquirement  shall  be 
turned  into  this  channel,  as  we  believe  they  will  be,  the  number  of 
these  standard  works  will  be  increased.  In  the  mean  time  parents 
and  teachers  will,  by  the  use  of  these  books,  become  skilled  in 
training  children  in  the  Qbservation  of  nature,  and  thus  the  great 
change  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  this  article,  as  about  to  take 
place,  in  early  education,  will  begin  to  be  realized.  And  when  this 
change  is  fully  effected,  the  drudgery  of  learning  by  rote  what  is 
not  remembered,  because  not  understood,  will  be  given  up,  and  the 
natoral  tendencies  of  the  child,  manifested  by  his  constant  inquiries 
about  the  phenomena  which  he  observes,  all  around  him,  will  be 
properly  cultivated,  in  his  education,  both  by  the  fireside  and  in  the 
school-room. 

In  a  future  article  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  prominent  defects 
in  the  scientific  books  for  children  that  have  fallen  under  our 
notice. 

[To  be  oonttnoed.] 


V.    PUBLIC  LIBRiBIES. 

THB   A8T0K   LIBKAKT,   NBW    TOBK. 
BT    THE    EDITOR. 


It  is  fit  t&at  we  begin  our  notices  of  public  libraries,  in  tlie  eiliy 
and  States  of  the  American  Union,  with  some  account  of  tlie  Ai|j§ 
Library  in  the  city  of  New  York.    The  munificence  of  its  fi 
its  location  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation,  the 
with  which  it  has  taken  its  position^  as  the  largest  library  of 
volumes  ever  yet  opened  to  the  American  public,  the  greatness  of 
design,  and  its  prospective  enlargement,  are  features  of  peculiar 
terest  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution.    Easily  accesoble^ 
consultation,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  a  gift,  not  to 
York  only,  but  to  the  nation. 

For  the  existence  of  this  library  the  public  are  indebted  to  fliaf^ 
generosity  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor.    The  following  ia  the  iSf*    ^ 
troductory  clause  of  that  portion  of  his  will  which  provides  for  ili  J 
establishment,  dated  August  29,  1839  :  « 

**  Desiring  to  render  a  poblio  benefit  to  the  dty  of  New  Totk,  aad  to  eoaftrfb*  - 

ute  to  the  adTanoement  of  ueeM  knowledge  and  the  general  good  of  sooitigrt  I  ^ 

do,  by  this  codicil,  appropriate  four  hundred  thousand  doUan  ont  of  mj  is-^  \\ 

sldnary  estate,  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  Hew  To^t*"  '! 

Other  clauses  fix  the  site  of  the  building,  and  limit  its  cost  Is 
$75,000— exclusive  of  the  lot — and  direct  an  expenditure  of 
$120,000,  in  the  purchase  of  "books,  maps,  charts,  models,  draw- 
ings, paintings,  engravings,  casts,  statues,  furniture,"  etc.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  nearly  half  the  whole  amount  bequeathed,  to  be  invested, 
as  a  permanent  fund,  for  the  maintenance  and  gradual  inerease  of 
the  library. 

Mr.  Astor  survived  the  date  of  his  last  will  more  than  eight  years, 
and  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  this  great  undertaking ;  but  the 
infirmities  of  age  prevented  his  personal  attention  to  it,  and  very 
little  was  done  toward  its  accomplishment,  until  after  his  decease, 
March  29,  1848,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

The  trustees  named  in  the  will  were  incorporated  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  January  18, 1849,  and  their  annual  reports  to  the  Legis- 
lature show  that,  with  great  faithfulness,  they  have  built  and  estab- 
lished the  library,  in  conformity  with  the  benevolent  provisions  of 
the  founder. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  description  of  the  site  and  stme- 
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tare  of  the  building,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  the  accomplished  Su- 
perintendent of  the  library,  whose  bibliographical  knowledge  has 
been  turned  to  good  account,  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  its 
books,  and  to  whose  laborious  industry,  good  taste,  and  perfect  sjrs- 
tem,  in  their  arrangement,  the  public  are  greatly  indebted : 

The  rite  of  the  Astor  Library,  on  the  east  ride  of  La  Fayette  Place,  is  central 
iiid  earily  aoceerible,  by  the  two  great  thoroughfares,  Broadway  and  the  Bow- 
Cfy.  A  more  appropriate  rite  could  not  be  found  in  New  Tork.  The  street  has  a 
nfincd,  elasric  air,  and  is  in  a  good  degree  exempt  from,  the  throng,  and  noise,  and 
bostle  of  business  streets.  *  *  *  The  edifice  is  a  yery  plain  structure  of  brick, 
raised  upon  a  lower  story  of  rustic  ashler  brown  stone,  somewhat  more  lofty  than 
the  nrighboring  buildings.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Byiantine ;  the  front, 
wfaieh  has  too  little  mass  or  spread  for  effect,  is  rendered  somewhat  imposing  by 
the  deeply-recessed  arched  doors  and  windows,  the  rich  brown  stone  mouldings 
and  millions,  and  still  moire  by  the  boldly  projecting  cornice,  corbels,  and  en- 
tablature, all  beautifully  wrought  in  the  same  materiaL  On  opening  the  main 
entrance  door,  the  eye  falls  at  once  upon  a  beautiful  flight  of  thirty-six  broad 
marble  steps,  leading,  between  straight  walls  of  solid  mason-work,  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  bnilding,  which  is  the  main  floor  of  the  library  proper.  These  stairs 
land  the  yiritor  at  a  point  about  the  center  of  the  room,  from  which,  at  a  single 
glaooe,  he  may  surrey  the  whole  thing ;  the  Astor  Library,  in  all  its  extent,  is 
before  him,  and  if  his  expectations  have  been  formed  upon  some  of  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  which  haye  been  published,  he  will  certainly  be  disappointed ; 
but  if  he  has  no  such  preconcriyed  ideas,  and  has  waited  until  he  could  see  and 
judge  for  himself,  he  may  be  pleased  and  gratified.  The  room,  which  is  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  by  sixty-four  in  width  and  fifty  in  height,  is  sufficiently 
large  and  lofty  to  appear  grand.  A  broad  skylight,  extending  two-thirds  its 
length,  with  a  row  of  huge  curyed  panes  of  glass  on  each  ride,  and  a  double 
iash  spreading  nearly  horizontally  across  the  center,  pours  in  a  flood  of  light 
ftOBk  aboye,  which,  with  that  let  in  through  the  ten  broad  windows  in  front  and 
ei|^  in  the  rear,  giyes  an  uncommonly  cheerftil  aspect  to  the  apartment.  The 
internal  arrangement  is  a  yery  conyenient  one,  and  yery  economical  of  space. 
A  aeries  of  seyen  alcoyes  or  apartments,  open  in  f^nt  and  rear,  fills  up  the 
tgtuoe  on  each  ride,  from  the  ride  walls  to  the  columns  which  support  the  roof, 
leaying  corridors  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  along  the  walls,  by  which  a  com- 
munication is  established  between  the  different  parts  of  the  library.  On  this 
plan,  the  capacity  of  the  room  for  books  is  more  than  doubled ;  that  is,  for 
•fory  fifi^-one  wall  shelyes,  there  are  seyenty-two  in  the  alcoyes.  On  no  other 
eoaM  it  be  made  to  contain  one  hundred  thousand  yolumes^  as  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained it  wiU.  Each  alcoye  has  a  light  gallery,  eleyen  feet  aboye  the  floor,  to 
gjlTe  ea^  access  to  the  higher  tiers  of  shelyes ;  and  these  galleries,  extended  in 
tnai  of  the  wall  shelyes,  form  a  continued  corridor  from  end  to  end.  The  room 
within  the  columns  which  support  the  roof  is  open  from  floor  to  skylight,  but 
diflded  Into  two  stories  between  these  colunms  and  the  outer  walls.  In  the 
aeoQiid  itory  there  is  a  series  of  alcoyes  exactly  corresponding  to  that  on  the 
tot,  with  similar  galleries  aboye,  The  part  of  the  library  which  is  diyided 
hito  alcoyes,  is  separated  from  the  open  area  in  the  center  1^  a  light  iron  rail- 
ing. This  area  is  proyided  with  reading  tables,  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
hooks,  which  are  to  be  handed  to  them  by  th»asristant  Ubiarlana. 

But  the  principal  Talue  of  a  library  is  found  in  the  lumber  and 
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character  of  its  books,  and  the  facilities  provided  for  their  practical 
use.  The  number  of  yolumes,  in  the  Astor  Library,  is  more  thm 
80,000,  some  thousands  of  these  being  double  and  triple  volumes 
bound  together  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  number  includes  not 
less  than  500  volumes,  which  have  been  given  by  public  institutioniy 
learned  societies,  legislatures,  corporations,  and  individuals,  and  a 
donation  of  nearly  5,000  volumes,  made  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  constitnt- 
ing  the  whole  department  of  bibliography,  in  which  are  very  many 
rare  and  costly  works.  It  is  grateful  to  remark,  also,  that  a  dona- 
tion of  $12,500  has  been  received  from  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  son 
of  the  founder,  for  the  filling  up  of  a  department  to  be  called  the 
"  Industrial  Library."  A  very  large  collection  of  costly  books  has 
thus  been  made  in  a  department,  which,  to  a  practical  people,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which  cooU 
not  have  been  supplied  from  the  general  fund  of  the  library. 

The  following — somewhat  condensed — is  transferred  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  books,  prepared 
by  the  Superintendent  for  the  Trustees,  and  published  in  one  of 
their  reports : 

The  system  of  classification  is  that  of  Bmnet,  whose  great  work  on  bibliogra- 
phy, entitled  "  Manuel  da  Libraire,**  is  better,  more  complete,  and  more  gener^ 
ally  known,  than  any  similar  publication.  His  system  is  by  no  means  unexeq>- 
tionable,  but  some  chart  is  indispensable  in  arranging  a  library,  and  this  is  the 
best  that  has  been  fpyen  to  the  public. 

The  arrangement  begins  with  Theology.  In  this  department,  tlie  Astor  li- 
brary has  8,752  volumes,  including  the  best  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  the  Walton  Polyglott,  various  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  and  numerous 
versions  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  of  parts  of  it,  in  the  principal  languages  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  East.  The  collection  of  the  Fathers  is  full,  but  not  absolutdy 
complete,  and  contains  most  of  the  Benedictine  editions,  the  Bibliotheea  Maxima 
of  Despont,  the  Patres  Apostolic!  of  Cotelerius,  and  many  others  of  this  class,  ef 
less  note.  It  is  equally  well  provided  with  works  on  the  Councils,  including 
Colet's  edition  of  Labbe,  in  29  volumes,  the  Concilia  Maxima,  in  S7  Tolumes 
folio,  BcTeridge's  Synodioon,  Lorenzana,*Concilianos  Proyincialee,  etc.  It  is 
also  respectable  in  scholastic,  dogmatic,  parenetic,  and  polemic  theology,  includ- 
ing the  early  and  more  recent  English  divines,  in  the  best  editions. 

Jurisprudence  forms  the  second  department,  which  numbers  8,107  volumea 
In  this,  the  object  has  been  to  provide  those  works  which  are  rarely  found  here, 
rather  than  to  form  a  complete  law  library.  The  collection  is  good  on  the  dvil 
law,  embracing  various  editions  of  the  Corpus  Jaris,  and  commentaries  upon  it. 
It  contains,  also,  all  the  codes  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  systems  of  Jurisprudence  as  now  praotioed  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  Fueroes  siete  Partidas  and  Be- 
copilaciones  of  Spain,  together  with  the  digests  and  commentaries  on  the  Mus- 
sulman, Hindoo,  Gentoo,  and  Chinese  laws.  In  French  law,  the  libraiy  la 
IcaUj  rich,  b^ginniiig  witfi  ths  Onkmnsnoes  des  Bols,  and  ocming  down  to  ths 
xmj  latsii  toIum  of  tk«  Joonal  dn  Palais.    Xhe  aetootion  te  tlia  S^g^ 
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Mmmon  law  was  made  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  the  country.  It  ia 
Dot  large,  but  very  choice.  In  this  department,  the  most  prominent  deficiency 
is  in  American  law,  and  for  that  a  whole  aloore  has  been  resenred,  to  be  filled 
vg  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  next  department  is  that  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  in  which,  of  course,  medi- 
mI  science  is  included ;  and  as  it  occupies  an  alcore  acyoining  Jurisprudence, 
this  18  the  proper  place  to  introduce  it. 

The  number  of  Tolumes  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  library  is  only  1 ,751. 
This,  as  a  specialty,  is  so  well  proyided  for  in  the  Hospital  and  other  medical 
Hlnraries  of  the  city,  it  was  thought  less  important  to  make  a  full  collection  of 
medical  books  here.  Still,  full  justice  will  be  done  for  the  department,  when  it 
is  known  what  should  be  done.  Medical  gentlemen  have  only  to  say  what  books 
ire  wanting,  to  be  sure  of  their  being  provided. 

The  Natural  Sciences  form  another  diyision  of  this  department,  and  this  ia 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  flimished  in  the  library.  It  is,  necessarily,  yery 
oostly,  as  naturalists  will  readily  understand,  when  they  know  it  contains  sudi 
works  as  the  **  Palmarum  Genera  et  Species  of  Martins,"  in  a  colored  copy ; 
«<Plant8B  Asiaticse  Rariores  of  Wallich ;"  **  Booburgh's  Plants  of  the  Coast  of 
Ooromandel ;"  a  complete  set  of  ^*  Gould's  Birds  of  Europe,  Australia,  Himalayas 
Toucans,  and  Trogons ;"  **  Illustrations  Conchyliologiques  par  Chenu ;"  *<  Audu- 
bon's Birds  of  America  ;*'  and  at  least  a  hundred  other  Tolumes  of  the  same 
character ;  the  whole  number  of  volumes  embraced  in  it  is  4,249. 

The  third  division  of  Sciences  and  Arts  is  that  of  Chemistry  and  Physios,  to 
whidh,  from  the  intimate  relation  it  bears  to  them,  may  be  added  that  of  the 
useful  arts  or  Polytechnics.  The  Transactions  of  Societies  for  the  promotion  of 
Science  and  Arts  may  also  be  assigned  to  it.  These  collections  contain  so  many 
nemoirs  and  papers  of  prime  importance  to  practical  men,  as  well  as  to  men  <^ 
ioience,  which  are  published  in  no  other  form,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
have  them  as  complete  as  possible  in  the  library.  This  desideratum  is  now 
nearly  attained.  We  have  the  publications  of  the  principal  societies  in  Great 
Britaui,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Bnasia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  also  of  the  United  States,  amounting 
altogether  to  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  principally  quartos. 

In  the  order  of  classification,  the  Metaphysioal  and  Ethical  Sciences  precede 
tiie  Natural ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  to 
Buke  a  deviation,  and  place  the  last  named  first.  The  class  now  referred  to  in- 
cludes general  philosophical  treatises,  works  on  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
tad  the  application  of  the  latter  to  education,  politics,  and  political  economy. 
The  books  on  these  subjects,  now  belonging  to  the  library,  amount  to  1,600 
tdumes ;  the  addition  of  about  an  equal  number  would  complete  the  department. 

Next  in  order  are  the  Mathematical  Sciehces,  of  which  the  Astor  Library  has 
A  first-rate  collection.  It  is  rich,  not  only  in  pure  mathematics,  but  also  in  all 
the  applied — in  Astronomy,  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Engineering — it  is  very 
ftill,  and. not  deficient  in  military  tactics.  It  has  drawn  largely  upon  the 
Hbraries  of  several  celebrated  mathematicians  for  books  to  form  it,  such  as 
Hallo's  and  Legendre's,  which  were  greatly  enriched  by  Mr.  S.  Ward,  after 
tiiey  were  bought  by  him ;  also,  Jacobi*s  and  the  two  Heiligeustadts,  of  Berlin. 
To  these  have  'since  been  added  the  most  important  mathematical  works  more 
feeently  published  in  Europe  and  America.  A  very  competent  judge,  who  is  a 
xeaident  in  Berlin,  considers  the  collection  as  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Bq^  Library  there.  The  number  of  volumes  eontalned  in  it  may  be  put  down 
at  tfo  thooaand.    Beeidea  fUl  odllectioBa  of  all  tha  publiahad  works  of  Snln 
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and  of  Ganss,  it  has  sereral  unpublished  manuscripts  of  these  great  mathema- 
ticians, all  the  mathematical  Journals,  and  a  Tery  large  number  of  mathemati- 
cal dissertations  and  papers,  which  are  not  easily  found. 

Following  upon  this  diyision  is  that  of  the  Arts.  In  the  four  branches  of  tiie 
Fine  Arts  proper,  and  including  Archaeology,  which  can  not  be  separated  from 
ancient  art,  there  are  in  the  collection  about  twenty-fiye  hundred  TolnmeB,iqM» 
the  first  fifty  of  which  $2,975  were  expended.  They  are  all  large  folios,  tisij 
bound  in  red  morocco,  in  the  most  finished  style,  except  six,  whidi  are  half 
bound.  A  large  library  of  such  books  would  drain  all  California  of  its  gold,  ftr 
a  million  of  dollars  would  only  procure  16,000  Tolumes,  and  there  are  many 
libraries  that  haye  600,000. 

The  next  general  diYision  is  Literature,  or  Belles  Lettres,  beg^inning  wiili 
languages.  In  books  on  languages  the  library  is  strong ;  its  Ungmstic  apparatos 
woidd  do  credit  to  a  much  older  institution.  It  has  grammars  and  dietioiiaries 
of  104  different  languages,  and  numerous  vocabularies  of  the  rude,  unwritten 
ones.  It  has  also  Chrestomathies  and  other  usual  facilities  for  studying  them. 
All  the  families  and  branches  of  the  European  languages,  and  a  greater  part  of 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  represented  in  the  collection.  It  contains  the  best 
works  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  Hie 
other  curious  records  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  which  reoent  diBooreriei 
have  brou^t  to  light.  It  has  also  the  best  of  the  Tocabularies  of  the  difoeni 
dialects  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Indians,  which  were  oolleeted  and 
published  by  the  early  Spanish  missionary  priests,  rare,  and  consequently  dear. 
In  the  Oriental  collection  there  are  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Persian 
Language,  in  seren  Tolumes,  folio,  by  the  late  King  of  Oude,  which  was  printed 
in  his  palace ;  and  the  **  Sabda  Kalpa  Drama  of  the  Rajah  Radhakant  Deb,**  a 
Sanscrit  dictionary,  in  seren  volumes,  folio.  The  whole  linguistio  ooUeetion 
numbers  2,100  volumes. 

In  the  other  divisions  of  literature,  the  clasafication  is  made,  first,  according 
to  language,  and  then  in  each  language  the  subdivisions  are  more  or  lees  minute, 
in  proportion  as  the  works  are  numerous.  The  history  of  each  literature  is 
found  with  it ;  and,  first,  of  Qreek  and  Latin  literature.  This  is  ndther  a  very 
strong  nor  a  weak  department  of  the  library ;  it  is  Just  about  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  stand  neither  above  nor  below  its  fair  proportion.  It  contains  a  copy  of  one 
or  more  editions  of  all  the  auUiors  of  note  in  both  languages.  The  nhoU  num- 
ber of  volumes,  with  the  appctratus  eriticus  pertaining  to  them,  is  8,100.  In 
£^[>amsh  and  Portuguese  literature,  the  number  of  volumes  is  678 ;  the  Italian, 
though  not  fuller  in  proportion,  has  1,761.  In  coming  to  the  French,  we  find 
a  still  more  copious  literature ;  in  this  the  library  has  3,101  volumes.  Qerman 
literature  is  of  a  more  recent  growth  than  either  of  those  previously  named; 
of  the  1,400  volumes  in  this  language  of  the  class  of  Belles  Lettres,  certainly 
one  thousand  must  be  the  production  of  the  present  century,  and  not  above  one 
hundred  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  last.  Out  of  respect  to  the  old  SLuicker- 
bockers  of  New  York,  we  have  brought  together  166  volumes  in  euphonious 
Dutch,  including  the  immortal  Cats,  in  various  forms  and  sizes ,  Vondd,  Feith, 
the  publications  of  the  Bataafbehe  MatschappiJ,  the  Maatschappij  der  Neder- 
landache  Letterkunde  te  Leiden,  the  Hollandsche  Maatschappij  van  Fraije 
Kunsten  en  Wetenschapen,  and  of  the  Yereeniging  ter  Bevordering  der  Dude 
Nederlandsche  Letterkunde. 

The  collection  of  Scandinavian  literature,  distinct  from  the  Sagas  and  other 
Uslorieal  works,  amoonts  to  809  vbhimes.  In  the  Hungarian,  and  in  the  BU- 
imdo  Uogiiagef  eoQeetively,  w  haTe  only  forty-one. 
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It  may  be  feared,  perhaps,  that  in  this  confusion  of  languages  the  mother 
tongue  has  been  forgotten;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  In  the  collection  of 
English  literature  very  few  of  the  works  of  much  yalue  will  be  found  wanting. 
It  is  not  as  large  as  it  might  easily  be  made ;  but  it  has  its  Aill  proportion,  and 
can  not  rightly  claim  to  be  made  absolutely  complete  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  It  now  numbers  8,400  yolumes,  more  than  three  hundred  of  which  are 
exclusiTely  Shaksperian  literature.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  large 
portion  of  every  department  in  the  library,  except  that  of  literature,  consists  of 
books  in  the  English  language;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  whole  could  be  read  by  those  who  know  no  other.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  collecting  books  for  a  library,  which  aims  to  be  a  good  and  a 
great  one,  the  proper  question  is,  what  is  the  merit  of  a  work,  and  not  in  what 
language  it  is  written. 

The  Historical  Department  is  the  last  in  the  order  of  classification.  This  de- 
partment is  fuller  perhaps  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  Mathematics, 
Languages,  and  Bibliography.  It  constitutes  a  fourth  part,  a^  least,  of  the 
whole  library.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  arranged  in  the  series  of  alcoyes 
extending  on  the  main  floor,  from  the  southeast  to  the  southwest  comer.  Works 
on  Chronology,  Diplomatics,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,  Inscriptions,  and  Anti- 
quities, are  regarded  as  introductions  to  the  right  understanding  of  history, 
and  are  placed  in  the  first  alcove,  with  general  biographical  dictionaries  and 
nniversal  history.  Biography  does  not  form  a  class  by  itself;  but  U  placed 
ttther  with  the  civil  or  literary  history  to  which  it  belongs.  Qeography,  for  the 
more  convenient  use  of  maps  and  charts,  is  placed  on  the  second  floor ;  and 
Voyages  and  Travels,  as  most  intimately  connected  with  the  discovery  and 
history  of  America,  are  placed  in  immediate  proximity  to  it,  instead  of  preceding 
the  historical  collection,  as  they  usually  do.  ^ 

Ecclesiastical  History  is  appended  to  Theology.  This  account  has  already 
been  extended  too  far  to  allow  the  details  to  be  continued.  It  can  only  be  stated 
generally,  that  the  historical  divisions  are  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  when  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  history  of  more  than  one  country  into  the  same 
aleove,  regard  was  had  to  the  connection  which  had  existed  between  them  in  the 
past  Thus,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  history  are  together ;  French  oo- 
eupies  a  whole  alcove ;  German,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  are  together  in  an  alcove, 
and  with  them  Scandinavian  and  Russian ;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  history 
fills  another  alcove.  Asiatic  and  African  history,  for  want  of  room  below,  is 
placed  on  the  second  floor,  in  an  alcove  with  Oriental  literature ;  the  latter,  in- 
eluding  the  Chinese,  numbers  700  volumes. 

To  the  American  Historical  Department  a  larger  space  in  the  library  has 
been  assigned  than  to  any  other,  because  it  is  intended  to  make  this  the  most 
complete.  The  collection  already  formed  contains  most  of  the  early  Spanish 
writers ;  the  early  voyages,  the  accounts  of  the  first  colonists,  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  older  books  generally.  In  the  more 
modem  ones  there  are  many  deficiencies  to  be  supplied.  Not  in  American  his- 
tory only,  but  also  in  American  literature,  it  is  hoped  that  the  library  will, 
■oooer  or  later,  be  made  complete.  It  now  numbers  3,407  volumes,  making,  in 
an  the  divisions  of  history,  20,350  volumes. 

In  BiUiography  and  Literary  History  the  collection  is  very  full,  particu- 
larly in  the  former,  in  which  scarcely  one  important  work  is  wanting.  The 
number  of  volumes  contained  in  them  is  4,600,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  special 
lllermry  history  of  the  different  countries. 

In  the  ffltmifVpttiim  of  the  Astor  Library  there  are  Tarioiis  minor  subdiTie- 
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ions  which  could  not  be  specified ;  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  misoeUaiiMMif 
and  polygraphio  writers,  and  of  duplicates  which  hare  not  been  included  in  th« 
foregoing  computations.    These  altogethtr  amount  to  5,000  volumes. 

The  library  possesses  a  complete  collection  of  English  Parliamentary  Jow- 
nals,  Debates,  and  Beports.  These  amount  to  more  than  two  thousand  folumsi, 
chiefly  folios.  It  may  be  added,  that  an  important  part  of  this  library  is  its 
periodicals ;  320  of  these  are  now  taken,  tIz.,  200  journals — ^foreign  and  Amtri* 
can — and  120  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  fifttea 
hundred  dollars. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  a  library  by  the  number  of  volumes  it 
contains  would  be  simply  absurd.  The  character  of  its  books  is 
the  great  question ;  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  believed,  this  collection 
ivill  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  other  of  equal  extent. 
Though  gathered  with  astonishing  rapidity,  the  books  have  been  se* 
lected  with  commendable  care,  by  one  whose  learning  and  industry 
have  been  found  singularly  adapted  to  the  task.  In  several  of  its 
departments  it  is  wonderfully  rich,  and  in  all  it  shows  the  influence 
of  a  master-mind,  not  only  in  bringing  them  to  the  degree  of  com- 
pleteness which  they  have  already  attained,  but  in  adapting  them  to 
future  enlargement. 

It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  this  is  a  library  of  reference,  and 
not  of  circulation.  No  book  is  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  build- 
ing. The  whole  collection  is  thus  kept  entire  for  the  use  of  those 
who  visit  the  library  itself.  The  extent  of  the  use,  which,  in  this 
manner,  has  already  been  made  of  the  Astor  Library,  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  others,  is  a  guaranty  of  its  future  usefulness,  to 
such  as  may  have  occasion  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
The  Superintendent  informs  us,  that  one  hundred  volumes  a  day  is  a 
low  average  of  the  daily  use,  making  the  whole  number  which  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  readers,  in  twenty  months,  53,000,  and  as  these 
were  often  single  volumes  of  a  set,  of  from  two  to  iifly  volumes,  it  is 
certain  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  collection  have  been 
wanted  in  the  first  two  years. 

It  is  now  [says  Dr.  Cogswell]  no  longer  merely  a  matter  of  opnion.  It  is 
shown  by  experience  that  the  collection  is  not  too  learned  for  the  wants  of  the 
public.  No  one  fact  will  better  illustrate  this  position  than  the  following :  In 
the  linguistic  department  it  possesses  dictionaries  and  grammars,  and  other 
means  of  instruction,  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages  and  dialects,  four  fifths 
of  which  have  been  called  for  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Our  math- 
ematical, mechanical,  and  engineering  departments  are  used  by  great  numbers, 
and  they  are  generally  known  to  be  so  well  furnished,  that  students  from  a  dis- 
tance have  found  it  a  sufficient  object  to  induce  them  to  spend  several  weeks  in 
Mew  York  to  have  the  use  of  them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  natural  his- 
tory, all  branohes  of  which  much  are  studied  here.  In  entomology,  we  are  said 
to  have  the  best  and  fodlest  ooQeotlon  in  tMi  ooontry  to  wMoh  natnraliatn  havs 
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free  aocees.  Pawing  to  tlie  historical  side  of  the  library,  we  oome  to  a  depart- 
ment  in  which  a  yery  general  interest  has  been  taken— far  more  general  than 
eoold  haye  been  anticipated  in  our  country — it  is  that  of  heraldry  and  geneal- 
ogy. Among  the  early  purchases  for  the  library  there  were  but  few  books  of 
this  class,  as  it  was  supposed  but  few  would  be  wanted.  A  year  or  two's  expe- 
rience has  proyed  the  contrary,  and  the  collection  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
It  is  now  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  any  one  to  establish  his  armorial  bearings, 
imd  trace  his  pedigree  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  downfall  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. From  this  rapid  glance  at  the  library,  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are 
students  and  readers  in  all  departments  of  it,  and  that  no  one  greatly  prepon- 
derates oyer  the  r^t ;  still  I  think  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  the  whole  that  of 
the  fine  arts,  taken  collectiyely,  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  extensiyely 
used.  Practical  architects  and  other  artists  haye  had  free  access  to  it,  many  of 
whom  haye  often  had  occasion  to  consult  it. 

The  experiment  has  thus  been  tried,  of  a  great  library  of  refer- 
ence, freely  opened  to  the  use  of  all  classes  of  readers,  and  has  been 
successful,  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
the  undertaking.  It  has  proved  that  the  American  mind  is  exten- 
sively prepared,  and  ready  to  avail  itself  of  such  means  of  improve- 
ment as  are  here  provided.  "  Very  few,"  it  is  said,  "  have  come  to 
the  library  without  some  manifestly  distinct  aim ;  that  is,  it  has  been 
little  used  for  mere  desultory  reading ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  which  department  has  been  most  consulted.** 

And  yet  the  experiment  has  not  been  JiiUy  tried.  There  remains, 
in  respect  to  this  library,  an  important  deficiency,  which  is  necessa- 
rily incident  to  its  infancy  and  its  forming  state,  and  the  supply  of 
which,  in  due  time,  will  add  vastly  to  its  available  utility.  There  is 
yet  no  complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  books.  The  helps,  of 
this  kind,  to  the  profitable  use  of  the  library,  are  of  course  very  de- 
ficient; nor  would  it  have  been  wise,  to  undergo  the  labor  and 
expense  of  preparing  and  printing  a  perfect  catalogue,  while  the 
books  were  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  parts  of  it  would  become 
almost  useless  before  the  whole  could  be  completed.  The  time, 
however,  has  now  arrived  for  the  gradual  supply  of  this  great  de- 
sideratum, and  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  Superintendent  is  now 
preparing  a  catalogue — ^portions  of  which  are  already  in  print — on  an 
ingenious  plan.  It  is  to  be  printed  by  departments,  in  succession, 
selecting  those  which  are  the  fullest  to  begin  with,  and  giving  a 
complete  descriptive  catalogue  of  each.  In  this  way  all  the  parts 
when  finished,  will  be  combined  into  one,  which  will  be  as  easy  of 
use,  by  means  of  good  indexes,  as  an  alphabetical  catalogue.  The 
first  step  in  accomplishing  this  plan  is  a  thorough  revision  of  each 
department,  revealing  all  its  prominent  deficiencies,  that  they  may 
be  supplied  in  time  to  be  entered.  It  will  thus  furnish  to  its  readers 
ft  complete  account  of  many  departments,  long  before  it  could  be 
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done  in  any  other  way,  and  the  whole,  when  finished,  will  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  nature  of  such  a  work  will  allow. 

This  done,  the  Astor  Library  will  be.  in  all  respects,  as  available 
for  practical  use,  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  library  to  be ;  and  the 
system  is  so  devised  as  to  be  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  without 
confusion  or  embarrassment. 

Thus  a  broad  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  public  library,  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  noble  superstructure.  The  sum  bequeathed  for 
its  endowment  was  supposed  to  be  enough  to  accomplish  all  that 
might  be  desired  for  it,  at  least,  for  one  generation ;  but  experience 
has  now  proved  that  much  more  is  required  to  provide  such  a  library 
as  is  already  needed,  in  advancing  the  business,  industry,  leamingi 
and  research  of  a  community  so  great  and  increasing. 

It  is  quite  too  early  to  compare  the  Astor  Library,  as  some  have 
done,  with  the  older  first-class  libraries  of  Europe.  The  shelving 
of  this  library  is,  by  measurement  in  length,  13,000  feet,  or  a  little 
over  two  miles ;  that  of  the  British  Museum  is  more  than  fourteen 
miles.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  library  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  a  single  individual,  and  formed  within  six  years, 
could  begin  to  approach,  in  any  one  respect,  to  a  library  which  has 
had  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  British  Government  for  a  century, 
and  on  which,  in  a  single  year,  a  larger  sum  has  oflen  been  expended 
than  the  whole  cost  of  the  Astor  Library  to  the  present  time.  The 
library  of  the  British  Museum  is  rich  in  every  thing  which  time,  and 
unlimited  means,  and  untiring  pains  can  procure ;  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, rich  in  pal»otypes,  rich  in  the  science,  history,  and  litera- 
ture of  every  age  and  nation.  The  Astor  Library  has  few  manu- 
scripts, and  in  printed  books  is  rich  only  for  one  so  recently  and  so 
rapidly  formed.  Thus  far  it  is  to  be  regrarded  only  as  a  noble  be- 
ginning of  a  great  library.  But  it  holds  out  the  promise,  and  is  on 
its  way  to  surpassing  excellence. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Astor,  in  addition  to  the  gift  before 
named,  has  presented  to  the  Trustees  the  adjoining  grouni)— 80  feet 
front  by  1 20  feet  deep— for  the  erection  of  another  building,  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  present  edifice.  With  this  and  other  provisions, 
looking  to  the  future,  and  with  an  invested  fund,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  is  it  not  clearly  to  be  seen, 
that  the  Astor  Library,  now,  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  it  will  be  ? 
Under  its  present  admirable  management  and  direction,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect,  that  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  double  its  accommo- 
dations and  its  garnered  riches,  of  thought,  of  historic  memorials,  of 
moral  and  religious  disquisition,  and  of  scientific  research,  adapted 
to  the  growing  deoiiiids  of  the  couatry  and  the  age. 
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This  Library  is  a  monument  to  its  founder,  better  than  the  marble 
that  adorns  his  grave.  It  will  mark,  through  centuries  of  time,  not 
the  place  of  his  burial,  but  the  progress  of  the  life  he  will  continue 
to  live  on  earth,  in  the  ever  progressive  usefulness  of  this  noble 
benefaction. 

POSTSCBIPT. 
Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  type,  we  have  been  authorized 
to  add,  that  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  has  signified,  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Astor  Library,  his  intention  to  erect,  on  the  adjoining  lot  before 
described,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  another  building  of  equal  di- 
mensions with  the  present  edifice.  This  will  double  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  Librar}%  making  room  for  more  than  200,000  volumes, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  the  Son  will  not  fail  to  equal  the  Father  in 
supplying  the  material  by  which  it  is  destined  to  benefit  the  city,  the 
nation,  and  mankind. 


VI.    PUBUC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

BT     THE     AIIOCIATE     EDITOR. 


No  city  in  the  Union — probably  none  in  the  world — is  so  well  pro- 
vided with  educational  facilities  of  a  high  order  as  the  city  of  New 
York.  Without  intending  to  claim  in  its  behalf  any  essential  supe- 
riority in  modes  of  instruction,  discipline,  architectural  arrangement, 
or  general  management,  over  others  in  dififerent  sections  of  the  Union, 
the  system  of  public  instruction  which  here  prevails,  taken  as  a 
whole,  combines,  in  our  judgment,  numerous  advantages  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  by  DeWitt  Clinton  and  a  few  associates  of  a  similar  stamp, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
means  of  an  elementary  education  for  such  poor  and  destitute  children 
as  were  not  embraced  within  the  charitable  foundations  of  any  of  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  city.  At  a  subsequent  period,  its  pro- 
visions were  extended  to  all  those  whose  parents,  or  guardians 
were  too  poor  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  to  their  children  or 
wards ;  and,  finally,  to  all,  without  discrimination  or  restriction,  who 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits — at  first,  on  the  payment,  by 
such  as  were  able,  of  a  small  sum  per  quarter,  and  then  without 
ebarge  of  any  kind.    The  rapid  growfli  of  Uie  city,  however,  speedily 
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outstripped  the  ability  of  this  philanthropic  institution  to  accomplish 
the  noble  end  it  had  in  view.  The  municipal  authorities  to<^  the 
matter  in  hand,  and,  furnished  with  the  necessary  powers  by  ths 
Legislature,  organized  the  system  of  Ward  Public  Schools,  occiqpj« 
ing  the  ground  which  the  Public  School  Society  found  itself  unrijle 
to  fill,  and,  by  their  joint  action,  every  possible  facility  was  afforded 
to  youth,  of  every  class  and  grade,  for  the  attainment  of  useiiil  and 
practical  knowledge.  The  consolidation  of  these  two  systems, 
which  was  effected  some  few  years  since,  gave  rise  to  the  single  sad 
efficient  system  the  organization  and  results  of  which  we  now  pio* 
pose  briefly  to  survey. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  twenty-two  Wards,  in  each 
of  which  there  are  two  Commissioners,  two  Inspectors,  and  ei^t 
Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  elected  by  the  people — ^the  two  former 
classes  of  oflicers  for  two  years,  and  the  latter  for  four  years  each— • 
one  Commissioner,  one  Inspector,  and  two  Trustees  being  annually 
elected.     These  oflicers  constitute  the  local  administrative  Board 
of  their  respective  Wards.     The  two  Commissioners  of  each  Ward 
compose  the  Board  of  Education,  one  half  of  which  is  annually  re« 
plenished  by  the  election  of  new  members,  and  which  has  power  to 
organize  and  establish  schools  in  any  locality  where  their  necessity 
is  certified  to  by  the  local  Board ;  to  make  the  necessary  provision 
for  their  maintenance  and  support,  as  well  as  of  those  already  estab- 
lished, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  generally  to  exercise 
supervisory  powers  over  the  administration  of  the  system  in  all  its 
parts.     The  several  local  Boards  have  the  immediate  charge  of  all 
the  schools  established  in  their  respective  Wards,  and,  under  such 
general  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  see  fit 
to  adopt,  contract  with  and  employ  teachers,  furnish  supplies,  pro- 
cure text-books,  and  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  good  order 
and  general  discipline  and  management  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge.     A  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  two  Assistants,  are 
biennially  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  general  duty 
it  is  to  visit  every  school,  as  often  as  may  be  practicable,  to  inquire 
into  all  matters  relating  to  their  government,  course  of  instruction, 
books,  studies,  discipline,  and  conduct ;  to  advise  and  counsel  with 
the  trustees ;  to  examine  and  license  teachers ;  to  report  monthly  on 
the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  Board,  and  "  generally,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  committed  to  their 
charge."    The  Inspectors  of  each  Ward  are  required  to  inspect  and 
examine  their  respective  schods  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and 
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annually  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  several  school  buildings  in  their  Ward ;  whether  any,  and,  if 
any,  what,  repairs,  alterations,  or  modifications  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable ;  their  general  cleanliness  and  order ;  the  mode  and  results 
of  heating  and  ventilation ;  the  studies  pursued  ;  the  progress  of  the 
pupils ;  punctuality  of  attendance  on  the  part  as  well  of  teachers  as 
scholars  ;  the  order,  attention,  and  general  appearance  of  the  schools ; 
the  niunber  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  and  such  other  facts 
as  in  their  opinion  are  important  to  insure  the  discipline,  or  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  services  of 
all  these  various  officers  and  agents,  with  the  exception  of  the  City 
Stj^rintendent  and  his  assistants,  are  entirely  gratuitous. 

The  funds  authorized  and  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  the 
system,  including  all  expenses  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  the  erection 
and  repairs  of  school  houses,  furniture,  fuel,  books,  and  apparatus, 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  salaries  of  officers  of  the  Board,  are 
derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

1.  The  distributive  share  belonging  to  the  city  of  the  income  of 
the  State  Common  School  Fund,  and  of  the  annual  State  Tax  of 
$800,000  for  the  support  of  schools. 

2.  An  equal  amount  raised  by  tax  upon  the  city,* with  the  addition 
of  a  sum  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate  in  the  city. 

3.  Such  additional  sum  as  the  Board  of  Education  shall  certify  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  current  annual  expenses  of  public  instruc- 
tion, not  exceeding  $4  for  each  pupil  who  shall  have  been  under  in- 
struction during  the  preceding  year. 

Under  these  provisions,  fifty  Ward  schools  have  been  organized 
and  established,  with  three  separate  and  distinct  departments  in 
each — ^male,  female,  and  primary — and  upward  of  one  hundred  pri- 
mary schools.  In  these  schools  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pupils  are  annually  instructed,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  with  an  average  attendance  during  the  whole  term  of  eleven 
months  of  some  60,000.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed 
exceeds  one  thousand,  of  whom  eight  hundred  are  females ;  and  the 
aggregate  annual  expenses  of  the  system,  over  and  above  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  State,  considerably  exceed  one  million  of  dollars, 
of  which  $450,000  is  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  and  the  residue  for 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  education. 

The  Ward  Schools  are  divided,  as  before  observed,  into  Gram* 
mar  Schools  for  girls.  Grammar  Schools  for  boys,  and  Primary  De- 
partments, each  occupying  a  separate  story.    The  buildings  are,  for 
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the  most  part,  especially  those  recently  erected,  spacious,  tasteful, 
and  commodious— costing,  including  the  sites,  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000  each — well  arranged,  and  suitably  furnished.  Each  story 
is  provided  with  a  large  hall  or  assembling  room,  that  in  the  pri- 
mary capable  of  accommodating  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
children,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  ordinary  attendance,  and  those  in  the  upper  departmentB, 
from  three  to  five  hundred  each  ;  with  several  large  and  convenient 
class-rooms,  suitable  play-grounds,  and  separate  front  and  rear  en- 
trances for  both  sexes.  The  seats  and  furniture  generally  are  of 
the  most  modern  and  improved  structure ;  and  in  most  of  the 
schools,  pianos  arc  furnished  for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  in 
music,  in  one  or  both  of  the  upper  departments. 

The  Primary  Schools  occupy  a  more  humble,  but  equally  con- 
venient grade  of  building, — adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  from 
three  to  five  hundred  children  each,  and  generally  consisting  of  two 
stories,  one  for  each  sex.  One  or  two  of  those  recently  erected, 
are  on  a  larger  and  more  extensive  scale,  capable  of  accommodating 
a  thousand  pupils  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  older 
structures  are  antiquated  and  inconvenient,  and  some  still  continue 
to  occupy  the  basements  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
where  they  were  originally  located  at  an  early  period.  From  these 
schools  promotions  are  semi-annually  made  to  the  Ward  Schools  in 
their  vicinity,  and  from  the  Primary  to  the  Upper  depaKments  oC 
the  Ward  Schools  themselves.  The  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  the 
Primary  Departments,  and  Primary  Schools  are  under  the  exclusive 
charge  of  female  teachers. 

In  these  schools  all  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction  are 
thoroughly  and  systematically  taught,  and  carefully  and  frequently 
reviewed ;  and  in  the  upper  departments,  many  of  the  higher 
branches,  including  algebra,  physical  astronomy,  natural  history  and 
philosophy,  physiology,  general  history,  and  book-keeping,  form  por- 
tions of  the  course.  Vocal  music,  composition,  declamation,  and 
drawing  are  also  universally  practiced.  Each  department  is  divided 
into  five  general  classes,  with  as  many  subdivisions  as  are  required 
by  the  number  of  pupils  in  each — thirty  or  forty  being  considered 
as  many  as  can  profitably  be  taught  by  any  one  instructor.  *  The 
hours  of  instruction  are  from  9  ▲.  h.  to  3  p.  m.,  with  two  recesses 
of  half  an  hour  each. 

The  order  and  discipline  of  the  schools  are  uniform  and  admir- 
able.     Precisely  at  nine  o'clock,  each  department  is  assembled 
in  a  quiet  and  regular  manner,  in  its  respective  hall ;   and  amid 
profound  stillness  and  attention,  «l  %e\ec\.  ^iMvcsn  o^  ^e  Holy  Scrip- 
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tares  is  read  by  the  Principal,  after  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
reverently  repeated  by  the  children,  in  conjunction  with  their  teach- 
ers, and  an  appropriate  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  sung  by  the 
whole  school.  The  classes  are  then  dismissed  to  their  respective 
recitation-rooms,  and  the  lessons  of  the  day  entered  upon.  Previous 
Co  and  immediately  after  each  recess,  the  school  is  again  assembled, 
and  a  short  interval  devoted  to  singing,  music,  and  such  general 
exercises  as  are  interesting  and  instructive  to  all.  Noise  and  con- 
fiision  are  almost  entirely  unknown ;  and  cheerfulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, regularity  and  order,  pervade  the  entire  group. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  peculiar  features  of  the  New  York 
system  of  public  schools  consists  in  the  general  interest  which  is 
felt  and  manifested  in  their  behalf,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  numer- 
ous officers  engaged  in  their  administration  and  supervision,  as  on 
thai  of  the  community.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  any  of  the  schools 
wiUiout  the  official  visits  of  one  or  more  of  the  School  Officers,  and 
in  many  of  the  most  advanced  as  well  as  Primary  departments,  one 
day  in  each  month  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
These  occasions  are  regarded  as  holidays  by  the  school.  The 
regular  exercises  are  suspended.  The  pupils,  in  their  holiday 
attire,  are  assembled,  and  the  spacious  halls  are  crowded  with 
parents,  friends,  and  visitors.  After  the  usual  opening  ceremonies 
are  concluded,  a  few  of  the  highest  classes  are  examined  in  the 
Tarious  branches  of  study  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Composi- 
tions are  read,  and  premiums  awarded  for  good  conduct  and  scholar- 
ship. Specimens  of  drawing,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  em- 
broidery are  displayed,  and  the  exercises  agreeably  diversified  by 
masic  and  singing,  and  appropriate  addresses.  A  favorable  oppor- 
timity  is  thus  afforded  to  all  who  are  interested,  to  observe  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  these  schools,  while  both  pupils  and  teachers 
are  encouraged  in  their  efforts  for  advancement  and  excellence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  these  frequent  and  periodical 
receptions  exert  a  most  favorable  influence  on  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  schools ;  enabling,  as  they  do,  the  public  to  appreciate 
their  value  and  to  witness  the  results  they  are  producing. 

A  thorough  and  complete  public  examination  of  the  several  pupils, 
by  classes,  is,  also,  semi-annually  made  by  the  Superintendents,  in 
the  presence  of  the  school  officers  of  the  respective  Wards,  and 
SQch  others  as  choose  to  attend  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  officers 
of  the  Ward  themselves  hold  periodical  examinations. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  no  class  of  schools  of  a  simi- 
lar grade  which  our  city  affords  are  superior,  in  point  o{  ac\io\dx«\iv^^ 
fODars]  appeannce,  good  order  and  discipline,  and  moral  \xaAXLV&\^ 
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to  those  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Composed 
as  they  are  of  the  children  of  all  classes  of  our  population,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  humble  and  exalted  in  station,  the  standard  of 
intellect  and  of  virtue  is  conspicuous  in  all,  and  all  the  influences 
which  surround  and  pervade  them  are  eminently  favorable  to  the 
acquisition  of  correct  habits,  sound  and  useful  knowledge,  and 
Christian  principles. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  principal  features  of  the  system, 
and  of  the  public  schools  themselves,  we  pass  to  the  incidental  and 
auxiliary  provisions  which  so  essentially  contribute  to  their  advance- 
ment and  success.     These  are  : 

1.  The  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are  three  in  number, 
one  for  male,  one  for  female  teachers,  and  one  for  teachers  of  the 
several  colored  schools.  These  consist  of  all  those  teachers  in  the 
employ  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  do  not  already  hold  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  of  the  highest  grade  entitling  them  to  fill  the 
place  of  Principals  or  Vice-Principals  of  any  of  the  schools.  The 
Female  Normal  School  assembles  in  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, on  Saturday  of  each  week,  and  remains  in  session  for  six 
hours.  It  numbers  betwen  five  and  six  hundred  teachers,  all  of 
whom  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  other  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  Principal,  Vice- 
Principal,  and  twelve  Assistants  selected  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  and  acting  under  their  general  supervision. 
The  course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the  branches  of  a  complete 
English  education.  The  Male  Normal  School  consists,  in  like 
manner,  of  all  the  male  teachers  of  the  several  public  schools,  not 
holding  full  certificates,  and  assembles  at  the  same  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week.  The  Colored 
Normal  School  assembles  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  at  one  of  the 
Ward  Schools  appropriated  to  their  use. 

Hitherto  no  institution  has  been  organized  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion and  preparation  of  those  designing  to  become  teachers,  but  who 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  profession.  The 
Board,  however,  have  taken  the  necessary  preliminary  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

2.  The  Evening  Schools.  These  are  thirty  in  number,  compris- 
ing an  attendance  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  pupils,  and  being  in 
session  for  a  period  of  five  months,  from  the  first  of  October  in  each 
year  to  the  first  of  M^rch  succeeding.  They  are  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  avocations  and  pursuits  prevent 
attendance  on  any  of  the  day  schools.    The  range  of  instructioD 
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includes  most  of  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  Ward  Schools, 
with  the  addition  of  specific  instruction  in  such  of  the  practical 
applications  of  science  as  are  specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  the  class  of  pupils  generally  in  attendance.  The  attendance  on 
these  schools  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  their  benefits  and  ad'fan- 
tages  become  more  generally  and  extensively  known  and  appre- 
ciated ;  and  they  are  unquestionably  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
become  an  important  and  prominent  feature  of  the  general  system. 
They  are  also  under  the  special  charge  of  an  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  teachers  employed  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  those  on  daily  duty  in  the  Ward  Schools. 

3.  The  Schools  for  the  Instruction  of  Colored  Children.  These 
are  chiefly  included  in  the  enumeration  above  given  of  the  Ward 
and  Primary  Schools  and  Departments;  and,  although  occupying 
separate  buildings,  are,  in  all  other  respects,  on  the  same  footing, 
and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  those  schools.  There 
are  three  large  Ward  Schools,  divided  into  male,  female,  and  primary 
departments,  and  five  smaller  and  primary  schools,  comprising  in  the 
whole  about  three  thousand  pupils.  The  general  standard  of 
scholarship  and  deportment  in  these  schools  is  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  their  success  in 
the  management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
worthy  of  all  commendation. 

4.  Corporate  Schools,  participating  in  the  annual  distribution  of 
the  school  moneys.  There  are  twelve  of  these  institutions,  num- 
bering in  the  aggregate  about  &ve  thousand  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  half  that  number,  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  teachers  appointed  by  the  institutions  themselves.  Their  sole 
responsibility  to  the  Board  of  Educatfbn  consists  in  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  which  they  derive  from  this  source.  They 
are  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  its  officers ;  and  the 
general  course  of  instruction  corresponds  essentially  with  that  of 
the  several  primary  departments  and  schools.  Among  these  insti- 
tntions  may  be  enumerated  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  several  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums,  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan 
House,  the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  Juvenile  Asylums. 

5.  The  Free  Academy  for  Boys.  This  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  collegiate  institution,  designed  to  carry  its  pupils  through 
the  entire  course  of  studies  requisite  to  complete  a  full  collegiate 
education.  Any  male  pupil  of  one  year's  standing  in  the  Ward 
Schools,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  is  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Academy,  pro- 
vided, on  examination,  he  shall  have  been  found  to  pos^e^^  Xkv^ 
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requisite  qualifications — a  thorough  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  branches  ordinarily  pursued  in  the  Public '  Schools.  The 
full  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy  occupies  five  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  pupil  is  graduated  with  all  the  usual  col- 
legiate honors  and  degrees. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  and  the  immediate  charge  of  a  Principal  (Hor- 
ace Webster,  LL.D.),  twelve  professors,  and  seven  tutors.  The 
number  of  pupils  at  present  somewhat  exceeds  five  hundred.  An 
active  and  vigorous  competition  exists  among  the  several  schools  for 
the  honor  of  furnishing  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  generally  to 
this  Institution  ;  and  the  high  inducements  of  a  finished  education, 
free  from  charge,  which  it  ofiers,  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
all  who  are  eligible  to  admission.  A  similar  Institution  for  the 
complete  education  of  the  female  graduates  of  the  Ward  Schools 
will,  doubtless,  speedily  be  established  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Board  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  ample  and  abundant  provisions 
exist,  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  we  have  attempted  to 
sketch,  for  the  complete  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  youth 
of  our  great  metropolis.  No  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared 
to  render  it,  in  all  respects,  adequate  to  the  great  object  in  view,  and 
worthy  of  the  community  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted  and  sus- 
tained. Of  all  the  noble  and  beneficent  institutions  which  constitute 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Empire  City — of  all  the  gigantic  and 
magnificent  enterprises  which  have  so  strikingly  characterize  her 
advancing  career — none  are  fraught  with  a  deeper  interest— <ione 
involve  so  many  and  such  far-reaching  results  as  her  truly  enlight- 
ened and  comprehensive  system  of  Public  Instruction.  All  the 
material  elements  of  her  greatness  and  prosperity  may  be  swept 
away  by  the  destroying  hand  of  time  and  the  tempestuous  violence 
of  human  passion  ;  but  the  priceless  treasures  which  she  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  rising  generation  by  training  their  minds  and  hearts 
to  knowledge  and  virtue,  by  molding  and  forming  their  characters 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  high  and  noble  ambition,  and  by  the  inculcation 
of  pure  affections  and  upright  lives — ^these  can  never  be  destroyed. 
These  will  continue  to  live  and  bloom  in  unfading  verdure,  when 
the  marts  of  commerce,  the  seats  of  power,  and  the  capitals  of  em- 
pires shall  have  faded  into  dust. 

«  Change  wide  and  deep  and  silently  peiformed 
This  land  shall  iritnees ;  and  as  days  roll  on, 
Earth's  wuversal  frame  shall  feel  Uie  effoot 
Even  till  th«  8ms91«Bft '^laXMaXftft  tcik9l 
Beat«n  by  lmf{l;f  \£Qinia  Vtiix  iSbA  iR^ 
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Of  humanixed  society,  and  bloom 
Witli  oiyil  arts  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heayen. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues  fh)m  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools. 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear : 
Thenoe  look  for  these  magnificent  results  !*' 


m    A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  SYSTEMS  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

INTRODUOTOIiY  STATEMENTS. 
BT     THE     ASSOCIATE     EDITOR. 


In  every  civilized  community  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  some 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  supreme  authority  for  the  education 
of  youth — some  recognition  has  existed  of  the  imperative  obligation 
and  duty  of  the  State,  Kingdom,  or  Commonwealth,  to  provide,  in 
part  at  least,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  those  who  are 
to  become  its  future  citizens,  subjects,  or  rulers.  A  complete  his- 
tory of  these  various  provisions,  and  of  their  general  results,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  discovered  or  traced,  would  constitute  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  contribution  to  our  educational  literature.  It  is 
only  within  a  century  or  two  past,  however,  that  any  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  either  in  our  own  or  other  lands. 
The  Free  School  system  of  Massachusetts,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  nearly  two  centuries  since,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  pioneer,  as  its  development  has  come  to  be  considered  the 
model  of  our  American  systems  of  popular  education ;  while  the 
Prussian,  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  and  French  systems  are  entitled  to 
hold  the  front  ranks  in  the  European  codes  of  public  instruction. 
The  Scottish  Parochial  Schools,  which  preceded  these  latter,  occu- 
pied an  intermediate  rank  between  public  and  private  enterprise — 
demanding  a  separate  and  attentive  consideration — and  exhibiting 
peculiarities  in  their  organizations  and  growth,  no  less  than  in  their 
results  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  which  are  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  existing  system  of  British  schools,  if 
that  can  be  considered  a  system  which  presents  a  most  hetero- 
geneous combination  of  religious  sectarianism  and  antiquated  scho- 
lasticism with  modern  progress  and  advancement,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  model  for  younger  andmocQ  eu\At^TO\Ti% 
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communities ;  while  its  provincial  offshoot  in  the  Canadas,  under 
the  vigorous  supervision  of  a  few  master  minds,  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  as  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  and  most  successful  experi- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  Massachusetts  Free  School  system  rests,  substantially,  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  popular  taxation.     It  has  uniformly  been  chiefly  up- 
held and  sustained  by  annual  assessments  upon  the  property-holders 
of  the  several  townships,  voluntarily  imposed  by  themselves.     In  this, 
in  our  judgment,  lies  its  great  strength.     No  other  system  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  possesses  this  peculiar  feature.    All  the  Eu- 
ropean systems  are  supported  from  the  public  revenues  collected  for 
governmental  purposes  generally,  without  discrimination.     No  spe- 
cific impost  for  educational  objects  exclusively  is  provided  :  and  the 
public  schools  participate  in  the  public  funds  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  public  charities  or  public  works  of  every  description.     In 
Canada  and  in  the  various  American  States,  where  liberal  provisions 
are  made  for  the  support  of  schools,  direct  and  immediate  local 
taxation  is  generally  subsidiary  merely  to  public  funds  indirectly 
provided  and  invested,  and  periodically  apportioned  and  distributed 
by  the  government.     The  respective  proportions  in  which  these 
funds  exist  in  difierent  States,  vary  considerably,  it  is  true  ;  but  in 
none  of  them,  excepting  Massachusetts,  is  direct  and  annual  taxa- 
tion for  this  specific  object  made  the  basis  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  system.     Connecticut  has  long  relied  upon  the  annual 
income  of  a  large  fund  set  apart  for  this  object ;  and  so  ample  have 
been  the  avails  of  this  fund,  that  very  little  assistance  was  required 
from  other  sources.     Of  the  effects  of  this  system  we  propose  to 
speak  hereafter;  and  refer  to  it  now  only  to  contrast  it  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  Massachusetts.     New  York,  although  requiring 
a  direct  annual  assessment  of  nearly  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  twelve  thousand  schools,  annually  distributes  the  income 
of  a  large  public  fund  accumulated  during  the  progress  of  half  a 
century  from  the  sales  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  and  other  sources ; 
and  the  avails  of  both  these  funds  are  found  inadequate  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  teachers  employed  in  her  schools — rendering  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  rate-bills  at  the  end  of  each  term,  on  those 
who  send  to  school.     In  most  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
permanent  funds,  of  a  greater  or  less  amount,  are  provided  for  the 
support  of  schools,  leaving  a  very  considerable  balance  to  be  raised 
by  general  or  local  taxation,  or  by  rate-bills,  or  both. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  compact,  wealthy 
commumty,  like  MassftcboAeUa  vad  uiiMil  oC  ike  New  Englaiid 
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States,  accustomed  to  a  township  organization,  and  to  the  direct  and 
Bdmost  independent  control,  in  these  little  municipalities,  of  all  the 
Gifiairs  pertaining  to  their  political  and  social  well-being,  the  support 
of  public  schools  would  most  efficiently  be  provided  for  by  direct 
taxation.     In  this  mode  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  great  body 
>f  the  inhabitants  would  best  be  consulted.     Each  town  determines 
for  itself  how  many  schools  it  needs,  and  what  shall  be  the  extent 
ind  quality  of  elementary  or  higher  instruction  conferred.     Sur- 
rounded as  it  is,  by  numerous  other  communities  similarly  organized 
md  situated,  it  has  every  inducement  to  conform  to  the  highest 
standard  in  these  respects,  and  to  make  its  schools  equal,  at  least, 
k>  those  of  its  neighbors.     Every  tax-payer  has  a  direct  and  cer- 
tain interest  in  the  judicious  investment  of  the  fund  to  which  he  has 
xmtributed  ;  and  whenever  an  increase  of  the  fund  is  proposed,  is 
careful  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  necessity  and/propriety.     He  has, 
ilsOy  a  powerful  inducement  to  render  the  schools  thus  established, 
)qiial,  in  all  respects,  to  the  best  private  institution,  so  that  without 
idditional  charge,  he  may  avail  himself  of  their  advantages  in  the 
)diication  of  his  own  family.     The  simple  fact  that  he  is  annually 
sailed  upon  to  contribute  of  his  substance  directly  to  the  support  of 
hese  schools,  creates  and  keeps  alive  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  in 
heir  prosperity  and  advancement.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same 
mount  were  annually  apportioned  for  their  support,  from  an  ample 
State  fund  to  which,  if  he  had  contributed  at  all,  it  had  only  been 
adirectly,  and  incidentally,  a  chief  element  of  interest  would  be  at 
ince  withdrawn.     Without  any  agency  of  his  own  directly  brought 

0  bear  upon  the  subject,  the  schools  are  furnished  with  the  requi- 
ite  means  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  their  organization,  and 
rithout  his  aid  or  attention  they  will  continue  to  be  so  provided. 
f  ihey  happen  to  be  adequate  to  the  proper  education  of  his  own 
ihildren,  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity ;  if  otherwise,  he 
rill  seek  out  other  and  better  schools,  at  his  own  expense,  without 
eelmg  that  he  is  thereby  paying  a  double  tax  for  the  same  object. 

The  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  will  be 
he  gradual  and  steady  deterioration  of  the  schools,  for  want  of  that 
ictive  personal  supervision  and  interest  which  direct  »»»-J  -^         - 
scmtribution  to  their  support  can  alone  '»-';  "^"^  periodical 

las  been  remarkably  exemni^^  .'  ^^     ^-^  ^""f^'    This  tendency 

1  has  been  found  abso  7''"''  '"^  ^'  "^^'^  ^!  ConnecUcut,  where 
i;.— f.^  a-  ,  .  ^^y  necessary,  m  order  to  counteract  its 
Usastrous  enects,  to  re^  «     j-      *  x      *•  .,/.., 

u^A  A  A  c  \x.     ^  ^  direct  taxation,  m  aid  of  the  ample 

nods  provided  for  the  l^    *    r     l    i       ^tA  \ 

.  ^      .  .  .    .,       Pport  of  schools.     Where  a  sparse  popula- 

lon  exists,  as  m  the  n<  c*  ,       nv    ^xr    ^       ^      T 
Stent  of  territory,  or  "" ""  ^"^  ^®^*'  scattered  over  ^  ^^^ 

'^'      'ere,  as  in  New-Yoik  and  Coim«c\it»Si^  % 
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large  public  fund  has  already  been  inviolably  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  a  judicious  combination  of  direct  and  periodical 
taxation  with  the  revenue  of  such  a  fund,  seems,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  efficient  support  of  public  schools.  Whether 
this  taxation  shall  be  general,  and  apportioned  upon  the  entire  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  the  State,  or  local,  in  towns  or  counties,  leaving 
each,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to  determine  for  itself  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  its  contributions,  beyond  a  fixed  minimum  standard  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  In 
New  York,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  each  county  and  town  were 
empowered  to  raise  such  an  amount  of  money  for  the  support  of  its 
schools,  as  it  should  deem  proper,  beyond  a  sum  equal  to  its  distrib- 
utive share  of  the  State  school  fund.  At  present  the  annual  stun 
of  $800,000  is  levied  by  general  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the 
State,  and  the  avails  distributed  according  to  a  fixed  standard  of 
apportionment  among  the  several  counties,  towns,  and  school  dis- 
tricts. The  most  judicious  friends  of  education  are  confident  of  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  mode,  and  only  insist  that  the  sum  required 
to  be  so  raised  shall  be  so  far  increased  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  rate-bills.  All  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
inutility  and  inexpediency  of  such  an  assessment  upon  those  who 
have  already  contributed  their  share  of  the  general  tax.  If  that  tax, 
together  with  the  public  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  necessary  charges  of  education,  let  the  tax  be 
increased,  and  equally  distributed  over  the  taxable  valuation  of  the 
community. 

There  are  several  other  topics  of  interest  and  importance  con- 
nected with  the  various  school  systems  which  have  been  established 
in  difierent  portions  of  the  Union,  which,  however,  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss  in  this  number,  and  must  reserve  for  a  fiiture  occa- 
sion, when  we  propose  to  take  a  more  minute  survey  of  this  great 
educational  field.  R. 
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Ym.   A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  AMOS  LAWRENCE. 
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1-.  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence; 
with  a  brief  account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  life.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
William  R.  Lawrence ^  M.D.  Boston:  Gould  Sf  Lincoln.  JSTew  York: 
Sheldon,  Lamport  Sf  Blakeman.     1855,  800.  pp.  869. 

2.  A  Discourse  commemorative  of  Amos  Lawrence,  delivered  by  request  of  the 
Students,  in  the  Chapel  of  Williams  College,  February  21,  1863.  By 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  President  of  the  College.  Published  by  the  Stu- 
dents,    Boston:  T.  JL  Marvin.     1858. 

In  our  endeavors  to  enrich  our  Journal  and  Review  with  topics 
and  discussions  of  universal  interest  to  the  cause  of  education,  no 
subject  seems  more  apposite  than  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the.  late 
Amos  Lawrence,  and  a  brief  review  of  the  volume  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

We  give  the  title  of  President  Hopkins'  Discourse,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  review,  but  because  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  some  por- 
tion of  our  sketch,  and  also  to  commend  it  as  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Christian  biography  illustrated  by  Scripture  example.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  respect  to  his  acquisition^  his  estimate,  and  his  use  of  wealth 
is  here,  with  striking  propriety,  compared  to  the  patriarch  Job,  who 
could  say  of  the  days  of  his  prosperity :  "  When  the  ear  heard  me, 
then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to 
me  ;  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy." — Job  xxix.  11-13. 

Amos  Lawrence  was  bom  in  Groton,  Mass.,  April  22, 1786.  His 
parents  were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and  the  formative  influences 
of  his  childhood  were  those  of  a  religious  New  England  family. 
'  His  father  shared  deeply  in  the  spirit  and  perils  of  the  Revolution, 
was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  in  other  engagements 
during  the  war.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  a  man  of  standing  and  influ- 
ence both  in  the  town  and  the  church.  Above  poverty  and  depend- 
ence, he  was  yet  unable  to  do  more  for  his  children  than  to  give 
them  the  means  of  education  then  accessible  in  his  native  town,  and 
ta  place  them  in  favorable  positions  to  be  the  artificera  of  IVlqvc  Q^vrti 
fortunes. 


y 
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The  teachings  of  a  pious  mother,  whom  he  ever  venerated  at 
his  early  guardian  and  guide,  a  religious  father's  counsels,  the  care 
of  the  church,  and  a  somewhat  interrupted  attendance  at  the  district 
school  and  the  Groton  Academy,  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  educational  advantages  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  neighboring  store.  But  be 
was  fond  of  books,  and  doubtless  improved  his  education  by  read- 
ing during  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one — April,  1807 — he  left  his  employmeiit 
in  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Boston,  having — as  he  writes  many 
years  afterward — "  twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket,  but  feeling  richer 
than  I  had  ever  felt  before,  or  have  felt  since.** 

"  His  object  was  to  make  acquaintances,  and  to  establish  a  credit 
which  would  enaMe  him  to  commence  business  in  Groton  on  his  own 
account,  in  company  with  a  fellow-apprentice."  He  had  then  no 
higher  aspirations,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  than  to  gain  a 
competence,  by  little  and  little,  in  a  country  store.  After  a  few 
days,  however,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  respectable  house, 
which  failed  in  a  few  months,  and  young  Lawrence  was  appointed 
by  the  creditors  to  settle  its  affairs.  This  he  did  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties,  and  in  less  than  a  3^ar  his  credit  was  so  far  estab- 
lished, that  he  was  enabled  to  commence  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  a  small  store  in  Boston  ;  being, "  in  the  matter  of  property, 
not  worth  a  dollar." 

From  this  small  beginning  he  steadily  advanced  in  business.  '*  I 
made,"  he  says,  "  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  first  year,  and 
more  than  four  thousand  the  second."  He  adds :  "  Probably  had  I 
made  four  thousand  the  first  year,  1  should  have  failed  the  second 
or  third  year." 

On  the  first  of  January,  1814,  a  little  more  than  six  years  after  he 
had  commenced  business  in  his  own  name,  he  took  his  yoonger 
brother  Abbott  into  partnership,  and  put  fifty  thousand  dollars  which 
he  had  already  accumulated  into  the  concern.  From  this  time  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  brothers  advanced  together.  Their  business 
was  extended,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  until  their  com- 
mercial transactions  were  immense  ;  during  all  of  which  their  honor 
was  untarnished  and  their  credit  undoubted.  They  embarked  also 
largely  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  and  were 
among  the  first  and  most  efficient  to  initiate  and  carry  forward  those 
great  manufacturing  establishments,  by  which  American  industry  is 
now  enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  that  of  Europe,  in  the 
productions  of  the  spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  machine  shop. 

ThuSy  through  a  long  and  successful  career  of  business,  the  two 
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brothers — *^  A.  &  A.  Lawrence" — gradually  rose  to  the  very  first 
rank  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers,  occupying  social 
positions  and  spheres  of  influence  and  usefulness  second  to  none. 
They  were  hound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  mutual  affection  and  con- 
fidence, which  were  strengthened  by  years  of  honorable  co-operation 
in  enterprises  intended  to  advance,  not  their  own  only,  but  the  pub- 
lic weal.  And  yet  each  by  himself,  and  apart  from  the  other — -par 
nobile  fratrum — was  eminent  in  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  own 
individual  character,  the  manliness  of  his  personal  bearing,  the 
extent  of  his  beneficence,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  pubhc  at  large. 

But  it  is  the  elder  brother  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this 
article.  The  character  of  the  younger  has  already  been  noticed  in 
a  former  number  of  our  Journal  and  Review.* 

For  nearly  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Lawrence  continued  in  active 
business.  At  the  end  of  that  time — June,  1831 — when  heated,  he 
drank,  as  he  thought,  moderately  of  cold  water,  and  was  prostrated. 

**  There  seemed  to  be  a  paralysis  of  the  stomach,  and  for  many  days  he  was 
not  expected  to  reoover.  After  that,  he  was  subject  to  sudden  attacks,  which 
diprived  him,  sometimes  for  hours,  of  all  consciousness.  From  that  time,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  most  careful  of  his  diet.  His  food  was  of  the  simplest  kind, 
was  eaten  by  weight,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  sat  down  at  no  meal  with  his 
fuoSlj.  His  attacks  often  came  without  warning;  he  expected  to  die,  as  he 
did,  in  one  of  them,  and  hence  expressively  called  himself,  in  military  phrase, 
*  a  minute  man.'  From  this  time  he  gave  no  attention  to  the  details  of  bum- 
neas,  but  remained  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  giving  counsel  and  general 
direction,  and  being  consulted  and  relied  on  in  all  questions  of  difficulty  and 
haportance." 

Of  the  distinctive  traits  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  we 
have  space  for  only  a  few  observations. 

«  Undoubtedly,'*  says  President  Hopkins,  "  he  was  a  man  of  great  original 
powers.  On  this  point  I  have  had  but  one  opinion  since  knowing  him.  His 
mind  was  not  speculative,  discursive,  metaphysical;  but  in  the  high  moral 
qualities,  in  decision  and  energy,  in  intuitive  perception  and  sound  practical 
Judgment,  in  the  sensibilities  and  affections,  and  in  the  imagination,  he  was 
great.  Like  all  remarkable  men  who  are  not  one-sided,  he  had  large  faculties, 
vUoh  found  their  harmony  in  their  conflict,  or  rather  in  their  balance.  He 
was  quick  and  tender  in  his  feelings,  yet  firm ;  ardent  in  his  affections,  yet  judi- 
doos ;  large  in  his  gifts,  yet  discriminating ;  he  was  a  keen  observer,  yet  kind 
In  his  feelings ;  he  had  a  fertile  and  shaping  imagination—he  built  air  castles, 
and  they  vanished,  and  then  he  built  others ;  but  when  he  decided  to  build  any 
tUng  on  the  ground,  it  was  well  planned  and  promptly  finished. 

**  His  tastes  were  natural  and  simple,  his  habits  plain,  and  his  feelings  always 
frtth,  genuine,  and  youthftd.  Not  even  the  smell  of  the  fire  of  prosperity  had 
pused  on  him.    He  shunned  notoriety.    He  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  all  af« 

*Be§AbboUjAwnocef  page  900. 
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fectation,  and  pretense,  and  misplaced  finery.  A  young  man  with  rings  on  hit 
fingers  had  small  chance  of  employment  or  fayor  from  him.  He  was  impatienl 
of  talk  when  action  was  called  for,  and  of  aU  attempts  to  substitnte  talk  for 
action. 

"  His  command  oyer  the  English  langoage,  especially  in  writing,  indicated  his 
power.  Style  is  no  mechanical  product,  that  can  be  formed  by  rules,  bat  is  tlM 
outgrowth  and  image  of  the  mind ;  and  his  had  often  great  felicity  and  strengtL 
When  he  wrote  under  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  he  seemed  to  impr^^nate  the 
yery  paper,  and  make  it  redolent  of  them. 

"  He  loyed  nature,  and  instead  of  becoming  insensible  to  it  as  years  came  on, 
it  seemed  rather  to  open  upon  him  like  a  new  reyelation.  It  was  full  of  life  and 
of  teaching,  and  the  charms  of  natural  beauty  were  heightened  by  those  aao- 
ciations  which  his  quick  imagination  connected  with  its  objects  and  Boensa 

After  the  death  of  two  of  his  children,  he  says,  *  Dear  S ,  and  R ,  epftk 

in  words  without  sound  through  eyery  breeze,  and  in  eyery  flower,  and  in  the 
fragrance  of  every  perfume  from  the  fields  or  the  trees.'    •    •    • 

**  Hear  him  again,  at  the  close  of  1851,  associating  natural  beauty  with  sodil 
blessings.    *  The  closing  of  the  old  year,'  says  he,  *  was  like  our  western  hori- 
zon after  sunset,  bright  and  beautiful ;  the  opening  of  the  new,  radiant  with 
life,  light,  and  hope,  and  crowned  with  such  a  costume  of  loye  as  few  old  ' 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  uncles  can  muster.' 

**  Thus  sensitiye  to  the  pulsations  and  suggestions  of  nature,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  still  more  so  within  the  sphere  of  the  domestic  aiEee- 
tions.  He  was ;  and  in  these  few  men  haye  been  as  happy.  His  home  was  aU 
that  a  home  could  be ;  and  then,  like  Job,  he  had  his  children  about  him,  and 
his  children*s  children.  Bereayed  of  two  of  his  children,  he  could  still  say : 
*  And  with  all  these  precious  ones  left,  it  seems  as  though  I  had  sources  of  en- 
joyment that  any  man  might  be  justified  in  craring.  If  I  starye  my  body,  I 
feed  my  spirit,  and  thus  receiye  my  full  share  of  the  good  things  of  life.  My 
greatest  trouble  is,  not  rendering  due  returns  for  these.'    *    •    • 

**  With  such  avenues  of  enjoyment  open,  though  sometimes  pitied  as  an 
invalid,  he  might  well  be,  as  he  was,  a  most  cheerful  and  happy  man.  As  inti- 
mated in  an  extract  above,  his  abstemiousness  may  have  made  him  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  higher  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  even  in  sensitive  good  he  did  not 
regard  himself  as  a  loser.  '  If/  says  he,  *  your  young  folks  want  to  know  the 
true  meaning  of  epicureanism,  tell  them  to  take  some  bits  of  coarse  bread  (one 
ounce  and  a  little  more),  soak  them  in  three  gills  of  coarse  meal  gruel,  and 
make  their  dinner  of  them  and  nothing  else,  beginning  very  hungry  and  leav- 
ing off  more  hungry.  The  food  is  delicious,  and  such  as  no  modem  epicurean- 
ism can  equal.' 

**  But  man  has  wants  deeper  than  can  be  supplied  by  wealth,  or  nature,  or 
domestic  affections.  His  great  relations  are  to  his  God  and  to  eternity.  This 
Mr.  Lawrence  felt,  and  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  His  trust  in  God,  and 
his  hope  of  salvation  through  Christ,  were  the  basis  of  his  character.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  proridence  of  God  as  concerned  in  all  events,  and  as  discriminating 
and  retributive  in  this  world.  He  felt  that  he  could  trust  God  in  his  providence 
where  he  could  not  see.  *  The  events  of  my  life,'  he  writes, « have  so  ftir  been 
ordered  in  a  way  to  make  me  feel  that  I  know  nothing  at  the  time  except  that  a 
Father  rules;  and  his  discipline,  however  severe,  is  never  more  so  than  is  re- 
quired.' He  believed  in  the  Bible,  and  saw  rightly  its  relation  to  all  our  bless- 
ings. '  What,'  he  writes  again,  *  should  we  do  if  the  Bible  were  not  the  foimda- 
tion  of  oar  Bystem  of  Beif-gtynsiinMiiil)  iA!\iAi«X^«^\Mc«si&i^  ^  ^oa  "whAn  m 
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irillfully  and  wickedly  cast  it  behind  us  ?*  He  read  the  Bible  morning  and 
•Yening  in  his  family,  and  prayed  with  them.  Family  religion  he  esteemed  as 
aboye  all  price ;  and  when  he  first  learned  that  a  beloYed  relatiye  had  estab- 
lished family  worship,  he  wept  for  Joy. 

**  He  beliered  in  reTiyals  of  religion,  and  prayed  for  them.  In  1818  he  wrote : 
'This  religions  awakening  among  your  college  students  is  among  the  blessings 
that  our  Father  Youchsafes  to  his  serrants  who  labor  faithfully  in  their  work, 
and  I  can  see  his  hand  as  plainly  in  it  as  though  it  was  thrust  before  my  face  as 
I  write  this  sentence.  Let  us,  then,  bless  his  holy  name,  and  thank  him  as  disci- 
ples and  followers  of  Christ,  the  beloYed,  and  urge  upon  these  young  men  to 
oome  forward  as  **  doYes  to  their  windows."  If  my  work  and  my  trusteeship 
haYe  in  any  manner  been  instrumental  in  this  good  work  in  your  college,  it  will 
be  matter  of  grateful  thanksgiying  while  I  Hyo.'  ** 

The  features  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  desire  and  endeavors  to  avoid  notoriety,  distinguished  him  above 
all  other  men  of  his  time,  were  the  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  munificence.  In  these  respects  we  have  not  known  his 
equal. 

Having  acquired  an  ample  fortune, — as  much  as  he  supposed 
would  "  be  good  for  his  descendants," — he  determined,  many  years 
before  his  death,  not  to  allow  his  property  to  increase  by  accumula- 
tion, but  to  expend  the  whole  of  his  income  in  donations  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  To  aid  him  in  carrying  out  this  resolution  to  the 
letter,  and  in  accordance  with  the  system  which  marked  all  his 
business  transactions,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  property  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  following 
is  his  entry,  January  1,  1852  : 

**  The  value  of  my  property  is  somewhat  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  I 
pray  God  that  I  may  be  faithful  in  its  use.  My  life  seems  now  more  likely  to 
be  spared  for  a  longer  season  than  for  many  years  past,  and  I  never  enjoyed 
myself  more  highly.    Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul." 

<*  P.  S.  The  outgoes,  for  all  objects  since  January  1, 1842 — ten  years— have 
been  six  hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars,  more  than  five  sixths  of  which 
have  been  applied  to  making  other  people  happy ;  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  find 
oljects  for  all  I  have  to  spare.*' 

He  survived  one  year  longer,  and  died  before  the  dawn  of  the 
next  New  Year's  day.  From  a  comparison  of  the  above  statement 
with  the  details  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  with  subsequent 
entries,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  his  expenditures  for 
charitable  purposes,  during  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  was 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  From  1829  to  1842, 
he  gave  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dollars  ;  and  consider- 
ing his  known  liberality  and  habits  of  systematic  charity,  from  the 
Tery  beginning  of  his  career,  it  is  "  safe  to  assert  that  during  his 
life  he  expended  seyxn  hundred  TaousAMD  dolluia  foc\!Ek!b>a«tAi)^ 
afJua  feJIow-men," 
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Nor  did  his  habit  of  giving  largely  commence  with  the  failure  of 
his  health. 

**  It  is  known,'*  sajs  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  that  it  extended  back  to  the  period  cf  kit 
early  prosperity,  and  kept  pace  with  that.  He  had  a  sense  of  religioiiB  obliga- 
tion, and  a  beneyolent  heart;  and  then,  with  the  same  sagacity  that  goieaed 
his  business  transactions,  he  peroeiyed  the  tendency  there  is  in  accnmnlatJiBi 
to  increase  the  loye  of  money,  and  guarded  against  it  In  his  busiest  dayi  be 
had  pasted,  in  hurge  letters,  in  his  pocket-book,  passages  of  Scripture  iMil* 
eating  liberality,  and  the  obligation  of  good  stewardship. 

**  But  while  this  was  so,  we  can  not  suppose  that  his  views  were  not  *'vrMfr^ 
by  the  loss  of  his  health.  Often  struck  down  in  a  moment,  and  awaking  to  oai- 
sciousness  as  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and  then  remaining  for  weeks  so  leeUa 
that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  expected  his  recoTery,  he  was  led  to  look  flil^ 
and  calmly  at  death,  and  must  have  gained  views  of  life  and  its  ends  whidi 
another  discipline  would  not  have  given  him.  This  was  doubtless  a  pari  of 
God's  preparation  of  him  for  the  work  he  was  to  do,  and  he  so  regaled  it» 
Thenceforth  he  lived  to  do  good,"    •    •    • 

**  And  he  did  not  dispense  his  bounty  at  random,  nor  yet  by  any  rigid  and. 
inflexible  system  that  could  not  be  molded  and  shaped  by  the  calls  and  aspeeti 
of  each  new  day.    He  wished  to  know  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man,  and  to  do 
it,  and  to  gratify  his  best  affections.    He  aided  family  oonnecfions  near  aad 
remote,  and  old  friends  and  acquaintances.     If  any  of  them  needed  a  Um 
hundred  dollars  to  help  them  over  a  difficult  position,  it  was  sure  to  come.    But 
his  sympathy  was  not  limited  at  all  to  kindred  or  acquaintance,  or  in  any  way 
narrowed  by  sect  or  party.    He  was  a  true  man,  in  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity,  and  was  always  glad — it  g^ve  him  real  pleasure — ^to  find  a  worthy 
object  of  his  bounty.    He  sought  out  such  objects.    He  learned  hisioriei  ^ 
reverses,  and  of  noble  struggles  with  adversity,  that  were  stranger  than  fiction. 
Those  thus  struggling  he  placed  in  positions  to  help  themselves,  furnishing 
them,  if  necessary,  with  sums  from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars,  or 
more,  as  freely  as  he  would  have  given  a  cup  of  cold  water.    He  visited  alms- 
houses, and  hospitals,  and  insane  asylums,  and  retreats  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb> 
and  the  blind,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  many  of  their  inmatesi    He 
was  watchful  of  every  thing  needed  there  for  comfort  or  for  instruction,  and  his 
presence  always  carried  sunshine  inih  it.    He  distributed  useful  books.    He 
aided  genius,  and  encouraged  promising  talent.    A  true  son  of  New  England, 
he  appreciated  education,  and  gave  his  money  and  his  influence  to  extend  it, 
and  to  elevate  its  standard  in  every  grade  of  our  institutions,  from  the  primary 
school  in  Boston  to  the  College  and  the  Professional  Seminary." 

His  gifls  to  Williams  College,  at  different  times  during  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  life,  were  not  less  than  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Numerous  other  educational  institutions,  of  different  grades,  among 
which  were  the  Academy  at  Groton,  Amherst,  Wabash  and  Kenyon 
Colleges,  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  and  others,  received 
aid  at  his  hand.  His  mind  and  heart  were  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  with  the  advance  of  his  years, 
and  we  have  reason  to  know,  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  her  cher- 
ished institutions  would  have  shared  still  more  largely  in  his  bouDfy 
But,  in  the  language  of  %  fheii&  s211ui\iTi^\A\£L%  dAn^%S^T>ub\M& 
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retired  to  rest  on  the  evening  of  December  30,  1852 :  "  At  mid- 
night the  summons  came — and  his  work  was  done.'* 

Having  thus,  though  imperfectly,  sketched  the  life  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, it  remains  for  us  in  a  brief  review  of  the  "  Extracts  from  his 
Diary  and  Correspondence,"  to  indicate  some  of  the  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  admirable  character  and  the  eminent  use^ 
folness  to  which  he  attained. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  We  hardly 
know  which  most  to  admire,  its  matter  or  its  manner.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  book  is  the  outspoken  language  of  the  eminently  wise 
and  good  man  whom  we  have  described.  We  have  in  these  pages 
also  his  reflections  on  passing  events,  and  especially  on  his  own 
responsibilities  and  duties,  through  a  highly  successful  career  of 
business,  and  during  the  many  years  of  feeble  health,  when,  in  the 
possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  bound  to  the  earth  by  the  strong- 
est ties  of  domestic  and  social  affection,  he  was  consciously  walking 
cm  the  line  which  separates  the  present  life  from  the  life  eternal, 
daily  expecting,  as  a  "  minute-man,"  to  be  dismissed  from  the  one, 
that  he  might  embrace  the  other.  He  is  thus  made  to  live  and 
move  before  the  reader,  in  his  own  sayings  and  doings.  Those,  in 
most  cases,  are  presented  as  they  were  recorded  by  himself.  They 
have  been  selected,  as  we  are  told,  from  many  volumes  of  "  Diary 
and  Correspondence ;"  and  the  arrangement  given  to  these  "  Ex- 
tracts," the  scrupulous  care  with  which  every  thing  in  private  letters, 
improper  to  be  published,  has  been  excluded,  and  the  retiring  delicacy 
and  good  taste  everywhere  manifested  in  explaining  matters  referred 
to  in  the  correspondence,  and  in  preserving  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  filial. feeling  of  the  Editor. 
By  a  tender  touch  and  a  cautious  hand,  he  has  thus  molded  the 
scattered  fragments  of  this  beautiful  life  into  a  consistent  whole, 
giving  a  true  impression  of  what  Mr.  Lawrence  really  was,  in  those 
attributes  of  character,  influence,  and  usefulness,  which  placed  him 
far  above  the  ordinary  walks  of  men,  and  yet  were  so  simple  in 
principle,  that  they  seem  capable  of  universal  imitation.  In  all  this 
no  eulogy  is  attempted.  Having  put  the  parts  in  order,  the  Son 
gracefully  retires,  that  the  Father,  "  being  dead,"  may  yet  speak, 
and  "  tell  his  own  story ;"  which  he  does  in  this  volume,  to  the 
ineffable  satisfaction  of  the  many  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  while 
living,  and  now  mingle  their  sympathies  with  his  worthy  family,  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  bereavement. 

This  volume  was  prepared,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  "  for 
private  circulation."    An  edition  of  only  one  Viundted  co^xe^  n»^& 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  nearest  relatives  and  toend^,    \\ 
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was  soon  suggested  that  the  record  of  such  a  life  would  be  useful  to 
other  readers,  and  "  especially  to  young  men — a  class  in  wliich 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  deeply  interested,  and  with  whom  circumstances 
in  his  own  life  had  given  him  a  peculiar  bond  of  sympathy."  Some 
even  questioned  the  moral  right  of  withholding  the  light  of  an 
example  so  worthy  of  imitation.  The  reluctance  of  the  Editor  was 
at  length  overcome,  and, 

«  At  the  solicitation  of  the  *  Boston  Young  Men*s  Christian  Union/  the  *  Bos- 
ton Tomig  Men's  Christian  Association,'  and  the  students  of  Williams  College, 
tiirough  their  respective  committees,  and  at  the  request  of  many  esteemed  dti- 
cens,  the  pages  which  were  prepared  for  the  eye  of  kindred  and  friends  sksM 
are  now  submitted  to  the  public.  Personal  feelings  are  forgotten  in  the  liops 
that  the  principles  here  inculcated  may  tend  to  promote  the  ends  for  which  the 
subject  of  this  memorial  lived  and  labored." 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  results  of  this  decision.  Many 
families  may  thus  become  partners  with  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
receiving  the  good  counsels  contained  in  these  letters,  written  dur- 
ing a  succession  of  years,  by  one  who  was  himself  a  bright  example 
of  the  formative  influence  of  the  principles  which  it  was  his  object 
to  impress  upon  his  own  children  and  friends. 

As  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  from  what  we  have  already  said, 
we  commend  this  volume  to  the  young  in  all  stages  of  their  educar 
tion.  They  will  find  in  it  principles  and  examples  which  are  the 
beginnings  of  the  most  desirable  ends  in  human  life.  Let  them 
contemplate  the  subject  of  this  memorial  in  his  forming  state,  when 
he  began  his  apprenticeship  in  that  country  store,  and  behold  what 
foundations  of  future  greatness  and  success  were  wrought  in  him 
by  what  principles  and  resolves !  His  future  history  was  then  to 
him  a  sealed  book,  as  it  is  to  every  young  man.  He  was  not  Amos 
Lawrence,  the  man,  the  merchant-prince,  and  the  philanthropist,  but 
young  Amos,  the  boy  of  fourteen  years.  He  had  no  anticipation  or 
thought  of  ever  being  what  he  became,  nor  of  the  changes  which 
were  to  open  to  him  the  fields  of  his  future  enlargement. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800 — fifty  six  years  ago — that  he  thus  began 
his  training  for  the  line  of  life  before  him.  The  high  prizes  of 
human  ambition  were  not  then  as  visible  to*  the  young,  in  this 
country,  as  they  have  since  become.  They  were  not  thrust  before 
the  youthftil  aspirant,  by  the  daily  press,  to  allure  and  bewilder ; 
and  the  callings  were  comparatively  few,  which  invited  young  men 
to  enterprise.  Boys  in  the  country  were  then  usually  left  undis- 
turbed to  pursue  the  business  which  was  at  hand,  or  which  was 
indicated  by  parental  counsel  or  neighborhood  preference. 

In  this  condition  of  things  young  Lawrence  began  his  preparation 
for  business,  in  a  countoy  town.    \l  w^a  «\&^  %^Mia  %iKA.t  Uie  close 
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of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  loose  morals  of  campaign-life 
were  prevalent.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  store,  for  instance,  for  the 
deriis  to  treat  their  customers  with  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to  partake 
diemselves  of  the  same.  Young  Lawrenqe  deliberated  upon  this 
eustom.  He  felt  his  appetite  increasing  by  indulgence ;  and,  boy 
•8  he  was  among  boys,  he  resisted  it,  and  adopted  the  principle  of 
Utal  abstinence.     The  following  is  his  own  account  of  it : 

**  We  five  boys  were  in  the  habit,  every  forenoon,  of  making  a  drink  eom- 
ftmded  of  mm,  raisins,  tugar,  nntmeg,  etc.,  with  biscnit — all  palatable  to  eat 
aad  diink.  After  being  in  the  store  four  weeks,  I  found  myself  admonished 
jlgr  nj  appetite  of  the  approach  of  the  hour  for  indulgence.  Thinking  the 
teibit  might  make  trouble,  if  allowed  to  grow  stronger,  withont  fiirther  apol- 
ogy to  my  seniors,  I  declined  partaking  with  them.  My  first  reeolntion  was  to 
abstain  for  a  week,  and  when  the  week  was  out,  for  a  month,  and  then  for  a 
ymt.  Finally  I  resolved  to  abstain  for  the  rest  of  my  apprenticeship,  which 
was  for  five  years  longer.  During  that  whole  period  I  never  drank  a  spoon- 
lU,  though  I  mixed  gallons  daily  for  my  old  master  and  his  customers.  I 
Iseided  not  to  be  a  slave  to  tobacco  in  any  form,  though  I  loved  the  odor  of  it 
tiitn,  and  even  now  have  in  my  drawer  a  superior  Havana  cigar,  given  me  not 
Vmg  since,  by  a  friend,  but  only  to  smell  of.  I  have  never  in  my  life  smoked  a 
\  never  chewed  but  one  quid,  and  that  was  before  I  was  fifteen;  and 
took  an  ounce  of  snufi^  though  the  scented  rappee  of  forty  years  a^p  had 
great  charms  for  me.*' 

Thus  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  advanced  life,  writes  to  a  young  student 

in  college.     In  the  same  letter  he  says : 

**  Take  this  for  your  motto  at  the  commencement  of  your  Journey,  that  the 
difference  of  going  just  right,  or  a  little  urrong,  will  be  the  difference  of  find- 
ing yourself  in  good  quarters,  or  in  a  miserable  bog  or  slough,  at  the  end  of  it. 
Of  the  whole  number  educated  in  the  Qroton  stores  for  some  years  before  and 
after  myself,  no  one  else,  to  my  knowledge,  escaped  the  bog  or  slough ;  and  my 
cseqw  I  trace  to  the  simple  fact  of  my  having  put  a  restraint  upon  my 
^petite." 

Here,  then,  was  the  secret,  not  only  of  his  success  in  business, 
bat  of  his  beautifully  developed  character  in  its  maturity,  and  of  his 
social  position.  This  sternness  of  principle,  rising  superior  to  self- 
indulgence,  and  putting  restraint  upon  appetite,  early  commanded 
the  confidence  of  others.  It  was  this  which  so  soon  gained  him 
friends  and  credit  in  Boston,  and  enabled  him  to  realize,  in  his  own 
experience,  the  truth  of  the  Proverb  :  "  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  business  ?  He  shall  stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men."  Let  young  men  ponder  this  saying,  as  it  is 
illustrated  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  range 
of  our  educational  appliances  better  fitted  to  impress  them  with  the 
responsibilities  of  life  and  nerve  them  with  hope  and  courage  to  its 
encounters. 
We  recommend  this  book,  than,  to  parenti  ud  \e%e\k«t%  laAi  ii^ 
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men  of  business,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  their  children,  and 
pupils,  and  apprentices.  Would  you  give  them  wise  oomwelt 
Would  you  say  right  things  in  the  best  way  ?  Place  this  Tolome 
before  them.  It  will  say  many  things  better  than  you  can  say  then 
yourselves.  Let  it  be  read,  and  it  will  awaken  high  resolves  wai 
manly  endeavors  in  ingenuous  minds,  in  the  family,  in  the  sdMsl* 
house,  the  academy,  the  college,  the  counting-room,  and  in  ths 
offices  of  the  learned  professions. 

And  the  letters  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  not  adapted  to  the  yoong 
only.  He  had  a  genial  spirit  in  addressing  the  young  and  the  sU, 
and  there  is  much  in  his  sayings  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  sai 
to  console  the  afflicted.  They  will  awaken  and  stimulate  a  cheer* 
ful,  buoyant  spirit,  and  encourage  hope,  in  all  conditions  of  Bfc, 
while  his  example,  as  here  presented,  and  the  reflections  of  his 
maturer  years,  are  full  of  instruction  to  men  of  wealth,  which  they 
need  not  fear  to  receive.  His  suggestions  are  not  obtrusive.  They 
flow  from  a  brother's  heart,  and  betray,  almost  unconsciously,  the 
true  secret  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  the  benefit  which  may  be 
conferred  upon  others,  in  the  right  use  of  great  possessions. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  since  commencing  this  article,  that  a 
cheaper  edition  of  this  "  Diary  and  Correspondence"  has  been  pub* 
lishcd.  The  new  issue  is  a  duodecimo,  but  in  the  same  type  as  the 
octavo  edition.  Both  are  printed  in  superior  style,  and  contain 
beautifully  engraved  portraits  of  the  two  brothers,  Amos  and  Abbot 
Lawrence.  That  of  the  latter  appears  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  last 
number  of  this  Journal  and  Review.  That  of  Amos  Lawrence  is 
copied  from  the  full-length  Portrait  which  hangs  in  the  Library  of 
**  Lawrence  Hail,"  Williams  College. 
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XI.    NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


LiPPiNC0TT*t  PAoifouifctNo  Gazettbba. — A  compUte  Prcntnmting  Omuh 
teer,  or  Creographieal  JHetianary  of  the  World ;  eontaining  a  notice  and  ike 
Pronunciation  of  the  JVamcs  of  nearly  one  hundred  thouiond  Placee;  imA 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries^  hlmndSt 
Mioers,  Mountetinst  Cities^  Towns,  et^,  in  every  portion  qf  the  glohe;  in^ 
eluding  the  latest  and  most  reliable  Statistics  of  Population,  Csmmertt, 
etc, ;  also  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Oeogrt^phical  J^fkmses,  mstd 
many  other  valuable  features  to  be  found  m  no  other  Chuetteer  m  the 
English  language.  EdUed  by  J,  JTunnas,  JU.D„  and  T.  Baldwin^  aatisiid 
by  several  other  Crcntlemen,  Philadelphia:  J,  B,  lippincott  Sf  Co.,  1866; 
ji^.  2,182;  Svo. 

With  a  title-page  to  ample  and  imposiiig  Is  tbie*  a  faihire  to  fUfKll  tlie  es* 
peetations  which  it  is  intended  to  raise  would  deeerre  the  aeTerett  oeBene. 
There  are  two  conditions  which  are  essential  to  Jostiiy  the  nndertaUng  of  Meh 
a  work;  first— that  the  work  be  known  to  be  needed;  and,  seoondlj— a  eon- 
scionsness,  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  undertake  it,  that  the/  possess  the  leaning 
and  the  patience  of  research  which  are  demanded  in  its  construction ;  and  we 
would  h<^d  the  Editors  strictly  to  their  responsibilities,  great  as  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be.  In  this  department  of  authorship,  the  public  have  a  ri|^t  to  de- 
mand the  best  productions  of  their  kinds,  and  the  authors  of  a  *'  GeograpUeal 
Dictionary  of  the  World,*'  which  does  not  surpass  its  predeeessors  in  the  saae 
line,  should  be  required,  by  the  Toice  of  public  censure,  to  retire  tnm  the  field, 
as  fiftlse  pretenders,  or  as  incompetent  to  meet  the  public  demand. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we  haye  entered  upon  the  etiamfaatica 
of  the  work  before  us  with  no  disposition  to  palliate  the  failures  of  the  IdilorB. 
They  are  personally  strangers  to  us,  and  we  know  them  only  under  the  respOB* 
ribiliUes  which  they  haye  here  assumed. 

As  to  the  need  of  such  a  work  as  is  here  announced,  there  can  be  b«t  one 
opinion  among  those  who  desire  the  best  fiunlities  for  perfecting  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  and  chorography  of  the  world.  Geography,  in  bolh 
these  departments,  has  its  language,  as  truly  as  science  and  literalme  hsTe 
theirs,  and  a  dictionary  of  its  words  and  names  Is  no  less  essentiaL  A  Geo* 
grapldcal  Dictionary  of  the  World  is,  therefore,  an  essential  want  of  mankind 
It  meets  a  neees^ty  which  could  be  supplied  in  no  other  way. 

We  haye  only  to  ask,  further:  Is  this  necessity  met  by  the  wotk  in 
hand  ?  Our  reply,  after  a  careftd  examination  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
fi)llowing  remarks,  is  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmatiTO.  We  would  not  say  that 
80  much  has  been  attained  in  these  particulars  as  to  leare  nothing  more  to  be 
desired.  But  the  boldness  of  the  plan,  the  practical  skill  exhibited  in  its  adap> 
tation  to  the  end  in  Tiew,  and  the  careftil  and  laborious  industry,  by  whiA  so 
much  has  been  done  to  perfeet  its  ezeontion,  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
mendation. 

i.  rhii  work  rorpawei  all  itaytdieeeMOttUkeBiBwgri^iwiii 
iboofaofl  jOmw  daNrOied  m  dMiMd  to  ba  iSbv^ 
«r»  juned  ia  aiigr  odMT  OfiiiUMr  In  ««  Ubph^ 
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2.  The  ftiUneaf ,  aocmraoy,  and  reeentiiMS  o^  ita  statiatioa  haTe  attracted  our 
attention.  On  this  subject  the  Editors  hare  embodied  in  their  work  the  most 
interesting  results  of  a  Tast  amount  of  statistical  information,  of  eyery  kind, 
which  is  embraced  in  the  recent  reports  of  GoTemments,  and  of  learned  socie- 
ties, in  different  countries ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  transferring  st4* 
tistics  Arom  other  sources  to  this  work,  all  foreign  measures  haye  been  changed 
into  English,  and  foreign  currencies  into  Federal  and  sterling  monej,  so  that* 
the  results  are  easilj  comprehended  by  the  English  reader. 

3.  There  are  scTcral  raluable  features  of  this  work,  which  are  daimed  to 
be  new,  or  not  found  in  any  other  Qaietteer,  and  which  contribute  much  to  its 
convenience  and  useAilness  as  a  book  of  reference.  Ilieee  are  the  giving,  in 
many  cases,  the  adjective  and  the  appellation  of  the  inhabitant,  deriTcd  fktnn 
the  name  of  a  place.  Thus,  under  Denmark  the  reader  will  ftnd  the  a<yeotiTe» 
JkmM,  and  the  name  of  the  inhabitant,  Dane;  and,  on  finding  each  of  tha 
latter  words,  in  its  alphabetical  place,  he  is  referred  to  Denmark.  8o  of  the 
names  of  many  other  places  and  thdr  deriTatiTCS. 

,  The  same  conTenienoe  of  reference  has  also  been  consulted  by  the  insertionf 
in  connection  with  the  names  of  Colleges,  the  names  of  the  places  where  th^ 
are  rituated,  and  by  giTing,  under  the  modem  names  of  places  in  the  old  world, 
the  classical  or  scriptural  names  by  which  they  were  formerly  known ;  and  we 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  tracing  Uie  references  from  the  names  of 
old  forts  to  the  towns  which  now  occupy  their  sites,  and  nice  vtr»a ;  thus,  *<  Fort 
Dn  Quesne,  see  Pittsburgh ;"  ^  Fort  Frontenac,  see  Kingston,  Canada,'*  etc 
This  is  especially  important,  as  the  names  of  these  forts  are  not  oft«i  found  on 
modem  maps. 

The  *<  Etymological  Vocabulary ,**  of  a  few  pages,  is  highly  interesting  and 
Taluable  to  those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  origin  and  signification  of  many 
of  the  names  of  places  in  foreign  countries,  whose  meanings  are  often  beautifol 
and  appropriate,  while,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  etymology,  they  are  re- 
garded as  mere  arbitrary  designations.  The  «  Table  of  Colleges  and  Profes- 
sional Schooli,''  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume  is  as  accurate  and  ftill  as  we  have 
bsen  accustomed  to  see. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  peculiar  ftatures  of  this  work  is  the  rule  here 
adopted  of  spelling  Russian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  names.  The 
diflbulty  to  be  encountered,  in  respect  to  these  languages,  is,  that  their  words 
are  not  written  in  Roman  letters,  nor  in  characters  which  express  the  sounds 
of  Roman  letters.  To  meet  this  dii&oulty  and  express,  in  th^  own  languages, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  sounds  of  Oriental  names,  the  French,  the  German 
and  other  European  nations,  excepting  the  English,  have  been  accustomed  to 
spell  the  names  referred  to,  according  to  the  sounds  of  their  own  letters.  But 
the  English,  unfortunately,  have  not  adopted  this  rule,  and  hj  following,  in 
some  cases,  the  French,  and  in  others,  the  German  spelling,  have  follen  into 
inextricable  conftirion,  in  their  writing  of  Oriental  names.  No  one  can  have 
been  long  conversant  with  British  and  American  writers  on  the  €kography  or 
hlfrtmry  of  the  Eastem  world,  without  feeling  embarrassed  with  the  diversity  of 
spdling  thus  produced,  and  which  often  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  both  persons  and  places. 

This  difieulty  has  long  been  felt  by  English  mstorians  and  Geographera^  bui 
•one  hnve  dared  to  encounter  it  with  the  hope  of  reUet   TkeEi^Vffmot^^  lip- 
pmeotft  Franotmcing  GaseHeer^  are  the  first  who  baive  hid  t^  YaAiVMBea  W 

Ml  iMi£s«»  «  gwsral  nibm  OB  tys  Mihlent.   Aadtkef^^ 
iMr  jvAm  wllfc  •  vitdm  aad  fofvlboo^  whUbt  Vi  w«V^^ 
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eesB.  They  do  not,  like  some  pretending  reformers,  adopt  a  theory,  and  with 
it  attempt  to  OTerride  established  usage,  where  changes  wonld  rather  inerease 
than  diminish  the  conAinon  which  it  is  their  object  to  remedy.  Th^  yield  to 
those  laws  of  lang^oage  which  are  founded  on  usage,  and  retain  the  spelUngt 
unchanged,  of  the  names  of  the  great  countries  of  the  East — Persia,  HindQetan* 
China,  Egypt,  etc. — and  the  spelling  of  names  of  fur  leas  note,  when  sanctioned. 
l>y  the  usage  of  the  best  English  writers,  has  been  retuned.  But  beyond  these 
limits,  where  there  is  no  settled  usage  to  control  their  choice,  they  feartesslj 
assert  their  right,  on  bdialf  of  the  English  tongue,  to  speU  all  Oriental  Baait 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  passiUe,  by  English  letters^  the 
nmtive  sounds  or  prontmeiations  of  the  names. 

This  right  is  ably  defended,  both  in  the  Preface  and  Introduction  to  tba 
work ;  and  the  Editors  say :  *'  Happily  for  the  cause  of  sdence,  the  estabhshid 
irregularities  are  but  a  Tcry  few  out  of  a  Tast  multitude,  and  scarcely  consti- 
tute a  perceptible  blemish  on  the  uniTersal  simplicity  of  the  general  system." 
And  in  respect  to  Russian  names,  which  are  much  more  rarely  written  after  the 
English  mode  than  those  of  Persia  or  Turkey,  we  are  told  that  Beiff,  in  his  Rut* 
sian  Grammar — than  which  there  is  no  higher  authority  respecting  the  RusBaik 
language — has  -this  remark :  **  Proper  names  of  the  Russian  language,  the 
alphabet  of  which  differs  from  that  of  other  European  tongues,  ought  to  be 
written,  in  each  foreign  language,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  glTC  as  closely  as 
possible  the  Russian  pronunciation.''  But  this  is  precisely  iriiat  has  been  done 
in  this  work,  not  only  in  respect  to  Russian  names,  but  to  the  names  in  aE 
other  languages  whose  alphabets  differ  flrom  our  own. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  right  spelling  of  names  is  their  proper  pr^ 
nuneiation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  Oriental  names,  and  to  all  othen» 
where  the  spelling  is  conformed  to  the  natiye  pronuneiation  of  the  names,  the 
rule  of  spelling  here  adopted  renders  this  work,  of  course,  a  Prtmousuing 
Oaxetteer,  In  r^ard  to  all  established  anomalies,  or  departures  from  this  ruls» 
the  Editors  appear  to  haTC  consulted  the  best  authorities  and  to  have  oonfoziaed 
to  the  best  English  usage. 

On  the  whole  we  find  little  to  complain  of,  and  mnch  to  admire  and  ajqarore, 
in  this  uniyersal  Gasetteer.  It  appears  to  haye  been  projected  on  right  princi- 
ples, and  has  certainly  been  constructed  with  great  faithfyilness  and  abili^. 
It  is  truly  scientific  in  ite  plan  and  character,  and  haring  accompliahed  so 
nmch,  the  Editors  haye  in  their  hands  the  key  to  erery  degree  of  improvement, 
in  this  line  of  research,  which  human  skill  may  hqpe  to  attain  ona  field  ao  wide 
tad  varied,  and  so  constantly  changing.  We  hail  their  present  work  as  a  great 
accession  to  our  facilities  for  acquiring  accurate  and  rdiable  geographioal  and 
statistical  information.  We  place  it  by  the  side  of  «  Wehster*s  Dieiianary 
Unabridged^**  with  which  it  ries  in  magnitude  and  weight  of  ToIuBie,  and 
regard  it  as  henceforth  an  equally  indiq>ensable  help  to  the  acquititioB  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  the  right  use  of  the  English  tongue.  Every  teacher  should 
possess  it,  and  no  school  or  class  can  be  well  taught  in  Geography  without 
having  it  at  hand  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Roost's  Trbasurt  or  Engliih  Words. — Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases,  so  classified  euid  arranged  as  to  faeiHtate  the  expressi&n  of  ideas 
and  assist  in  literary  composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society;  author  of  the  Bridgewater  Dreaiise  on  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physialory^  etc.  Revised  and  Edited,  with  a  Hst  of  Foreign 
wardi  d^fhMi  in  JDngiM,  tiiA  other  addlltoM>  %ii|  Bcmot  Setrv,  AA, 
Secretary  uf  ikt  Jlfossoefciwetts  Btcnrd  ef  EiwMft^Mu    Halwa:  Q«<a4  V 
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Lincoln,    JSTeto  York:   Sheldon,  Lamport  if  Blakeman,  1856;  pp.  510; 
l2mo. 

The  dengn  of  this  work  is,  perhaps,  toi&cientlj  indieated  by  its  title ;  but  111 
Tftlne,  as  a  help  to  English  composition,  is  not  easily  imagined  by  one  who  ha§ 
not  examined  it.  Its  plan  is  so  unlike  that  of  any  preyions  work  on  language, 
that  we  hare  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it  It  is  not  a  Dictionary,  nor  a 
book  of  Synonymes,  but  supplies  many  deficiencies  of  both.  It  exhibits  at  a 
glanee  the  surprising  richness  and  copiousness  of  the  Knglish  language,  by 
ranging,  under  each  word  expressing  a  leading  idea,  all  the  words  by  whi<di 
that  idea  may  be  expressed  or  Taried.  We  hare  thus  at  our  oommand,  not  the 
meaning  of  words  only,  as  in  the  Dictionary,  nor  a  mere  clasBification  of  syno- 
nymes, but  the  power  of  the  language,  by  the  use  of  other  words,  to  intensify 
the  meaning,  or  yary  the  expression,  of  every  important  word  in  the  Englidi 
tongue.  We  giye  an  example  from  the  book  itself,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
our  remark  intelligible  to  the  reader : 

**682.  AcrnriTY — briskness,  liyeliness,  quickness,  promptness,  promptitude, 
readiness,  alertness,  smartness,  sharpness,  nimbleness,  agility. 

Spirit,  yiyadty,  eagerness,  alacrity,  seal,  energy,  vigor,  intentnesB. 

Movement,  bustle,  stir,  fuss,  ado,  fidget,  restlessness. 

Wakefhlness,  vigilance,  sleeplessness. 

Industry,  assiduity,  assiduousness,  sedulity,  sedulousnets,  diligence,  perse* 
verance,  persistence,  plodding,  painstaking,  drudgery,  indefktigability,  inde- 
flitigableness,  patience,  habits  of  business. 

Dabbling,  meddling,  interference,  interposition,  intermeddling,  tampering 
with.  Intrigue,  supererogation,  superfluence. 

V.  To  be  active,  busy,  stirring,  etc,  to  busy  one's  self  in,  stir,  bestir  one's 
self,  bustle,  ftiss,  make  a  turn,  speed,  hasten,  push,  make  a  push,  go  a-head. 

To  plod,  drudge,  keep  on,  hold  on,  persist,  take  pains ;  to  take  or  spend  tnae 
IB ;  to  make  progress. 

To  meddle,  intermeddle,  interfere,  interpose,  tamper  with,  agitate,  intrigue. 

To  overact,  overdo,  overlay,  outdo. 

Jldj.  Active,  brisk,  quick,  prompt,  alert,  on  the  alert,  stirring,  spry,  sharp, 
smart,  nimble,  agile,  light-footed,  trij^ing,  ready,  awake,  alive;  lively,  vi- 
vaeious,  frisky,  forward,  eager,  strenuous,  xealous,  enterprising,  spirited,  in 
earnest. 

Working,  on  duty,  at  work,  hard  at  work,  intent,  industrious,  asmduous,  diU 
igent,  sedulous,  painstaking,  business-like,  operose,  plodding,  t<nling,  hard- 
werking,  busy,  bustling,  restless. 

Persevering,  indefatigable,  untiring,  unflagging,  unremitting,  unwearied, 
never-tiring,  undrooping,  unintermitting,  unflinching. 

Meddling,  meddlesome,  pushing,  intermeddling,  tampering,  etc;  officious^ 
over-officious,  intriguing,  managing. 

Ado.  Actively,  etc" 

One  thousand  words  are  thus  elucidated  in  this  volume,  to  whidi  reference  is 
made  by  an  Alphabetical  Index.  To  this  is  added  an  Appendix,  of  forty-one 
pages,  oontaining  English  words  and  phrases,  of  acknowledged  currency,  which  • 
are  so  arranged  with  references  as  to  illustrate  and  expand  still  further  the 
variations  of  thought  and  expression  suggested  by  the  words  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  Appendix  also  contains  thirty-two  pages 
ef  foreign  words  and  phrases,  which  most  frequently  occur  in  works  of  ^snst^ 
literature,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  defined  in  'Rng^^rii. 

Oa  tbe  wbolti  we  J^re  no  b€dtation  in  oamineiidiiig  tki&B  mianl  m  tax Vsmlp. 
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liable  aid  to  those  who  would  nee  with  facility  the  words  of  our  noble  Imgnage, 
tad  oommand  its  ample  resoaroes  at  pleasure,  either  in  oral  or  written  eonuaa- 
Bications. 

The  Americaic  Debater  :  being  a  plain  Expontion  of  the  Prindplea  and 
Practice  of  Public  Debate.  By  James  JV.  McElligott,  LL.D.  JVew  York  : 
loiton  if  Phmney,  1866 ;  12mo. ;  pp.  828. 

For  the  fall  title  of  this  work  we  refer  to  our  oatalogue  of  books  reoeitad.  It 
is  a  neat  little  Tolume,  presenting,  as  its  frontispiece,  a  full-length  minatnre- 
engrayed  likeness  of  Daniel  Webster.  With  the  image  of  the  great  Ameiieaa 
Statesman  and  Orator  thus  belbre  him,  the  jouthAil  reader,  who  would  prepare 
himself  for  usefVilnesB  in  this  republican  oountr  j,  can  hardly  Ikil  to  be  stimulated 
with  desire  to  excel  in  deliberatiTe  eloquence.  It  is  the  design  of  this  Toluma 
to  aid  him  in  the  attainment  of  so  worthy  an  object.  It  giTes  him  the  lessons 
necessary  to  its  acquisition,  and  encourages  his  endesTors.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  rimple  and  natural,  and  its  derelopmei^t  lucid  and  attractiTe,  and  the 
ability  of  the  author  inll  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  read  the  admiraUe 
article,  on  the  same  subject,  which  enriches  the  present  number  of  our  JownwAL 
AND  RsTiEw.  Dr.  McElligot  thas  had  ample  experience  as  a  clasrical  teacher, 
and  no  one  appreciates  more  justly  the  wants  of  young  men  in  this  line  of  edu- 
cational derelopnient.  This  book  strikes  us,  on  a  cursory  examination,  as  ad- 
mirably idapted  to  its  purpose.  It  may  be  used  with  great  adTantage  by 
Teachers  es  a  guide  to  their  instructions,  and  the  members  of  Debating  Sodetiis 
in  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  and  of  all  similar  associatioos  wherever 
formed,  should  \fj  all  means  possess  it  And  we  know  of  no  better  Vade  meewm^ 
or  pocket-companion,  for  older  debaters,  who  are  concerned  in  questions  of  gor- 
emment,  or  of  popular  soTereignty,  as  members  of  Congress,  of  State  Legisls- 
tares,  or  of  other  public  iissemblies.  It  contains  all  that  is  TaluaUe  in  **  JefliBr- 
son*s  Bfanual,"  and  many  useftil  suggestions  not  giyen  in  aoy  woi^  of  the  kind 
which  we  haTc  seen. 

The  Amebic  aw  Ai^anac  and  Repontory  of  Usrfitl  Knowledge,  for  the  year 
1866.    Boeton:  Crooby,  JVlehols  if  Co.,  1866 ;  12mo.  ;  pp.  876. 

The  preoent  is  the  twenty-scTenth  Tolume  of  this  highly  usefdl  and  lespeet- 
ableannnaL  It  is  so  extensiTcly  known,  that  it  needs  no  commendation  from  «. 
It  aflbrds  us  pleamre,  bowerer,  to  state  that  the  present  Tolume  appears  to  cem- 
pare  CiTorablx  with  its  predecessors  in  the  Tariety ,  ftiUness,  and  acenia^  of  its 
inlbrmatioB.  Itcontainsftilllistsof  the  officers  of  the  ExeoutiTe  and  Judidaiy, 
of  the  General  Ooremment,  with  a  large  number  of  the  subordinate  officers  and 
agents  of  the  sereral  departments,  dTil,  military,  and  diplomatie,  and  a  Tast 
amount  of  statistical  information,  of  interest  to  all,  and  espedaUy  to  business- 
men and  legislators.  So  long  haye  we  been  accustomed  to  ajq»eal  to  this  manual 
as  of  the  hi^est  authority,  that  its  possession  has  become  indispensable  to  those 
who  haye  occasion  to  discuss  the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  and  mai^ 
thanks  are  due  to  the  publishers  for  its  continuance.  Its  tables  of  Colleges  and 
Profesdonal  Schools  in  the  United  States  embraces  122  Colleges,  44 
Sdhools,  18  Law  Schools,  and  87  Medical  Sdiools. 
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ni  hmag  the  tknt  number  of  tliis  JoumirAL  aitd  Rstuw  ianied 
ir  ftmngement— witli  Mr.  RandftU  m  AiMcimte  Editor,  in  the  plaee 
woeUte,  in  conneetioii  with  whom  the  prerions  niimben  were  pnb- 
pe  U  to  the  original  eabecribersy  to  expreei  our  thanks  for  their 
rial  adherence  to  their  pledgee ;  the  aatnranoe  having  been  given 
Ihai.  bj  this  partial  change  in  ita  editorship,  we  intended  no  ehange 
il  plan  of  the  work,  as  set  forth  in  the  Proipeehu  and  in  the  JStfj- 
iielton  to  the  seoond  nnmber.  Thns  enoonraged  by  those  on  iriioee 
Illy  rdy  fbr  soooess,  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  oar  list  of  subeeri* 
K  ameh  more  than  doubled  since  the  annnneiation  of  onr  present 
aagement 

iBtf  also,  to  acknowledge  the  many  expressions  of  tkiot  and  appco- 
haTC  reached  ns,  not  only  in  the  public  prints,  but  in  personal 
MIS  from  different  parts  of  tiie  country,  and  from  the  highest  sonrcss 
il  interest  and  intelligence.  In  view  of  these  expressions,  and  of 
bos  and  earnest  reflections  on  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  we 
doubt  that  both  our  plan  and  arrangements  are  well  dioeen  fbr  the 
Tn  work  of  high  character,  and  such  as  the  interests  of  Education, 
HMhes  and  institutions,  and  in  the  whole  country,  demand.  We 
0  pains  nor  effort  to  answer  this  demand,  and  to  meet  the  expecta- 
■any  intelligent  friends  of  education  who  have  encouraged  us  to 
•  great  n  work.  And  though  we  make  no  parade  of  names  in  ad* 
ifaig  n  partial  list  of  our  Editorial  Correspondents,  our  readers  may 
Ml  our  pagee  will  continue  to  be  enriched  by  the  productioDB  of  the 
It  SKperienoed  writers  on  education.  We  proceed,  also,  on  the  pre- 
al  the  work,  being  worthy,  will  be  snsfained,  as  it  advances,  by  n 
oreadng  list  of  subscribers.  On  this  snl^ect  we  make  no  appeal 
lod  sense  and  right  feeling  of  those  who  would  encourage  us  to  go 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others,  and  who  believe  that  '*  the 
irthyofhishire." 

10.— The  able  article  of  Pro!  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Iffisrissippl, 
nsmenced  in  our  last,  should  have  been  concluded  in  our  present 
has  been  onuttod  much  against  our  wishes.  Our  npdcgy  is,  that 
K  unable  to  procure  the  balance  of  the  artide.  Wt  hope  to  have  it 
onaUy  ftnr  insertion  in  our  next. 

LBS  or  Schools  jotd  Coixsobi. — Sbice  preparing  these  tables  we 
d  n  number  of  Catalogues  and  CSnmlars  of  later  dale,  and  of  other 
by  which  we  shall  hereafter  correct  and  enlarge  the  lista.   Oex 
please  accept  whnt  we  hnve  already  done  aa  but  tflb(aVi|jwiito%^ 
mitodaiBtidt  Ua§,    We  have  nndn  thfa  Vetf wilic  ifrtifl^ma 
t^mmh^jijmmmtt  tn  fc>«>  ^  hind— !■  nal«ilmttiwi  n^*-*  ^■^ 
Msa<te  to  the  nl^^ot,  nd  sol  lAfSk  Um  Vtopn  cf  MUMj^it^^^ 
Muwfivw  or  oar  readtrw ;  ud  v«  tite  tbis  •n«^!«&^  ^ 
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our  request,  that  the  doeomeiiftB  may  be  fbrwarded  which  will  enable  «■»  in  dit 
time,  to  perfect  what  we  haye  begun. 

**  Tub  Western  Cox^ege  Intex^igencer.*^ — Haying  in  our  last  ginn  a 
brief  notice  of  the  Western  College  Society,  we  are  happy  to  add  that  tht 
Society  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  small  quarterly  sheet,  with  the 
aboye  title,  to  be  read  and  circulated  for  the  promotion  of  the  special  InteraH 
of  that  Society.  The  first  number  is  before  us.  It  is  a  stirring  sheet,  and  ptiM- 
iaes  to  be  an  interesting  and  useful  adyocate  of  the  Society's  operations.  With  a 
commendatory  notice  of  our  Journai.  and  Review,  it  expresses  a  cordial  inia> 
est  in  our  success,  and  modestly  proposes  itself  to  be  mppiemental^  chiefly  im 
the  matter  of  intelligence,  to  our  own  larger  and  more  comprehensiye  derign. 
We  thankAiUy  accept  the  good  wishes  of  this  new  fellow-laborer,  and  shall  not 
ikil  to  look  to  it  for  the  aid  idiich  it  kindly  protfinrs.  It  is  edited  by  the  Scers- 
tary  of  the  Society,  Rey.  Theron  Baldwin,  whose  name  is  a  guaranty  of  the 
fkithftiinit—  and  accuracy  of  its  statements,  and  is  published  at  the  SodeCy^ 
office.  No.  80  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  educational  pe- 
riodicals, in  our  country,  which  we  haye  before  giyen.  It  is  a  Monthly,  «f 
thirty-two  pages,  and  in  appearanoe  and  style  of  execution  compares  fayora^f 
with  the  best  of  the  School  Journals  of  other  States.  Its  No.  I.  is  dated  J anuaiyf 
1866,  and  has  been  receiyed,  published  at  Indianapolis.  George  B.  Stone,  Rssi* 
dent  Editor. 

The  North  Carolina  Common  School  Journal. — Hon.  C.  H.Wiley,  Soptr- 
intendent  of  Coounon  Schools  in  North  Carolina,  has  sent  us  a  drcular,  dated  Jan- 
uary,  1856,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  **  about  to  begin  the  publicatioa  of  a 
periodical'*  with  the  aboye  title,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  8ent,/rM,  to  sftty 
School  District  in  the  State.  This  announcement  is  accompanied  with  the  Ibl* 
lowing  interesting  statements :  "  These  Districts  coyer  eyery  square  mile  of  ter^ 
ritory  in  the  State,  and  there  are  in  all  8,600,  while  the  number  of  children 
attending  School  in  them  is  about  160,000.  There  is  a  School  Committee  in 
eyery  District  in  town  and  country,  and  to  all  of  these  the  paper  is  to  be  seot 
free  of  charge.  There  are  also  about  800  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Classical 
Schools  in  the  State,  and  in  most  of  these,  also,  the  paper  will  be  taken.**  It  is 
to  be  published  monthly,  at  Ghreensboro*,  N.  C. 

<*Ths  Trot  UNivsRsrrT.  Jt  College  for  the  Pmji/c."— Will  it  soocetd? 
Let  wise  men  conjecture,  and  the  ardent  go  forward.  The  trial  is  to  be  made. 
The  people  are  to  haye  a  College,  such  as  the  people  shall  choose.  A  respeetable 
Board  of  Trustees  has  been  legally  organised,  a  majority  of  whom  are  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  are  taking  aotiye  measures  to  endow  a  *'  Uniyersity  of 
the  highest  and  most  extensiye  character — a  Uniyersity  at  which  the  best  pos- 
sible f^ilities  for  a  thorough  and  practical  education  shall  be  so  afforded  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  people."  It  is  to  be  located  on  a  beantiAil 
and  commanding  eminence,  east  of  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  thirty-six 
acres  of  land  haye  been  procured  for  its  site.  As  to  its  endowment,  the  Trus- 
tees, in  a  printed  circular,  speak  as  follows : 

**  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  endowment  by  donations  and  the  sale  of  schelar- 
shipe.  $100,000  haye  been  subscribed  by  the  citisens  of  Troy  and  its  yioinity, 
on  oondltioii  that  the  sama  turn  \>e  obUuMl  «Vhs«iV«m.  To  raise  this  the  Trus> 
tees  haye  aathorited  ihe  taU  ot  t^bie  f^^nVu^  wSbsAaxr^V^,  Ta,x 

Of  $100  each.  irhWh  aMrazta  to  tJi*  txL\si«ii\*w  tttt\.i  iwt%  fAU^\^%». 
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Of  $200  each,  whieh  seonrM  to  the  sabeoriber  the  free  tuition  of  two  atndoits 
ftt  ft  time  for  fifty  jean. 
Of  $800  each,  whieh  secures  the  free  tuition  of  one  student  in  the  University     * 

Ot  $500  eaoh,  which  secures  the  priyilege  of  keeping  two  students  in  the 
UniTorsity,  free  from  tuition  charges,  ybrev«r. 

Of  $1,000  eaoh,  whieh  secures  the  priyilege  of  keeping  three  students  in  the 
Institution  perpetually ,  or  fiye  for  fifty  years  each. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  of  these  scholarships  it  may  be  remarked : 

1.  That  they  do  not  expire,  if  not  used,  in  the  time  named;  but  secure  to 
the  subscriber,  or  his  heirs  and  assigns,  so  many  years  of  actual  tuition  in  all 
Ihehranches  taught  in  the  Regular  College  or  UniTcrsity  eourse.  They  will 
be  as  good  a  legacy  as  he  can  leaye  to  his  children. 

2.  They  are  transferable.  They  may  be  sold  like  any  other  stocks,  or  they 
any  be  Ured  so  as  to  pay  a  large  diyidend  to  the  purchaser. 

No  scholarship  will  be  sold  after  a  sufltoient  endowment  shall  haTe  been 
leenred.  All  students  who  attend  the  UniTcrsity  after  that  time  must  pay  the 
ibll  tuition,  or  hire  a  schAarship. 

If  the  tuition  without  a  scholarship  be  fixed  at  $40  per  year  (which  is  only 
•bout  a  medium  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  tuition  in  our  best 
Colleges),  the  expense  of  tuition  for  four  years,  the  College  course,  would  be 
$160.  If  a  person  holding  a  $100  scholarship  should  hire  it  at  $20  a  year, 
kaff  the  tuUion  without  a  seholarshipt  it  would  pay  him  $80,  during  the  four 
jears  fbr  which  the  student  would  want  it,  in  order  to  graduate,  while  it  eaves 
ike  etudent  the  eame  turn,  A  $100  scholarship,  being  for  forty  yean,  would 
thus  pay  its  owner  $800.  A  $200  scholarship,  at  the  same  rate,  would  pay 
Its  owner  $2,000.    The  others  would  be  perpetuaL" 

We  are  told  that  more  than  $200,000  haye  already  been  subscribed  and  se- 
Mred,  and  that  the  Institution  will  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  buildings  can 
he  erected. 

If  our  readers  haTe  different  opinions  in  respect  te  this  mode  of  endowing 
and  organiziog  a  UniTcrsity,  our  pages  will  be  open  for  communications  both 
from  its  adTocates  and  its  opponents,  and  we  iuTite  discussion,  fh>m  the  candid 
and  earnest  friends  of  education.    Who  will  show  us  a  more  excellent  way  ? 

SspAnATiozf  or  the  Skxei  in  Schools. — Here  is  another  subject  for  die- 
enssion,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  ablest  writers.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  it ;  but  there  is  room  for  stiU  further  debate,  especially  by 
those  who  may  haTe  had  opportunities  to  subject  their  theories  to  the  test  of 
•xperience. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher,  uses  the  following 
language: 

"  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  haTe  been  educated  to- 
gether, and,  as  a  whole,  the  Scots  are  the  most  moral  peq>le  on  the  fi^e  of  the 
globe.  Education  in  England  is  giTon  separately,  and  we  haTC  ncTor  heard 
from  practical  men  that  any  benefit  hat  arisen  trcm  this  arrangement.  Some 
inflmential  indlTiduals  there  mourn  OTor  the  prejudice  on  this  point.  In 
Dublin,  a  larger  number  of  girls  turn  out  badly  who  haTe  been  educated  alone 
nntil  they  attain  the  age  of  maturity,  than  of  those  who  haTe  been  otherwise 
brought  up— the  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found  to  be  injurious.  It  is 
italed  on  the  beet  authority,  that  of  those  girls  edneatad  in  Um  wibjMJyi  ^  «ni^ 
ymtt,  MfMH  from  boj»,  the  great  mi^|orityfo  inroiigidtib&ik%«i0Bk^  aSMtV^^ 
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let  loose  on  society  and  meeting  the  other  sex.  Thej  cm  not,  it  is  said, 
the  slightest  compliment  or  llAttery.  The  sepsration  is  intended  to  keep 
strictly  moral,  hat  this  onnatoral  seclusion  actually  generates  tha  ymj 
oiples  desired  to  be  aToided. 

We  may  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  g^ls  as  high,  intelleetsallyt  viUh 
out  boys  as  with  them ;  snd  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys,  morallj,  as  M^ 
without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elcTate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  inteUestnOlj 
elsTSte  the  girls.  But  more  than  this— girls  themselTCS  are  moral^  elevatsd 
by  the  presence  of  boys,  and  boys  are  intellectually  elcTated  by  the  pnssMi 
of  girls.  Girls  brought  up  with  boys  are  more  positiTely  moral,  and  bsffl 
brought  up  in  school  with  girls  are  more  positiTely  intellectual  by  the  softenipg 
influence  of  the  female  character. 

In  the  Normal  Seminary  at  Glasgow,  the  most  beneficial  eflfocts  hafo  TssnHsJ 
firom  the  more  natural  course.  Boys  and  girls,  ftt>m  the  age  of  two  or  thits 
years  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  haye  been  trained  in  the  same  class-rooms,  gsUs* 
ries,  and  play-grounds,  without  impropriety;  and  they  are  not  separatsd, 
except  at  needlework.*' 

Public  IifsniTCTioN  in  the  State  or  New  York. — Got.  Clark,  in  hb 
late  Annual  Message,  makes  the  following  statements : 

•<  The  amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pnblie 
Instruction  for  the  current  year  is  $1,110,000;  of  which  $800,000  are  deriiml 
ftt>m  a  general  tax,  $165,000  from  the  income  of  the  United  States  Deporift 
Fund,  and  $145,000  from  the  income  of  the  Common  School  Fund. 

The  amount  reported  as  baring  been  expended  for  the  payment  of  teaohsnT 
wages  for  the  year  1854,  was  $2,801,411  25;  for  libraries,  $55,216  81;  ftr 
school-house  sites,  school-houses,  and  fuel,  $868,990  58— total  $8,220,618  08. 
The  amounts  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  those  districts  where  free  schools  are 
maintained,  and  the  amounts  raised  by  rate-bill,  are  not  separately  stated; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  former  considerably  preponderate. 

The  number  of  school  districts  reported  is  11,748.  The  number  of  children 
of  suitable  age  to  draw  public  money  is  1,228,987.  There  haye  been  900,583 
in  attendance  upon  district  schools — in  academies  under  the  superrision  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Uniyersity,  88,784 ;  in  colored  schools,  5^248 ;  and  58,764  in  un 
incorporated  priyate  schools ;  in  all,  998,278— leaying  225,854  not  in  attend* 
ance  at  any  place  of  instruction,  if  we  except  the  students  in  the  seyeral  col* 
leges.  The  non-attendance  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  one  fifth.  It  is  likely, 
howeyer,  that  if  the  age  of  six  was  substituted  for  four  years,  as  the  minimum 
period,  this  proportion  would  be  greatly  reduced.  The  number  of  yolumes  in 
the  district  libraries  is  reported  at  1 ,105,870.  The  number  of  sdiool-houses  is 
11,088;  of  which  9,856  are  framed  buildings,  715  of  brick,  576  of  stone,  and 
881  of  logs. 

NoRMAi.  Schools.— At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  New  Jers^ 
State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  in  October  last,  Hon.  B.  S.  Field,  President 
of  the  Board,  remarked : 

**  If  we  would  keep  pace  with  our  sister  States  in  the  march  of  education,  we 
must  haye  Normal  Schools.  They  haye  no  less  than  five  in  Massachusetts, 
and  they  are  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  their  founders.  They  hare  one  in 
Connecticut,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  seyeral  years.  Thsf 
haye  a  noble  one  in  New  York.  Like  our  own,  it  was  at  first  an  experimental 
one,  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years.  But  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  in* 
ftitution,  fixed  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  peoplSi    Ten  thousaad 
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doUin  ft  jear  hare  been  approinriated  for  its  support,  and  twenty-fiTs  thou* 
sand  for  a  building.  Th^  haTO  a  school  for  ftmale  teachers  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  an  admirable  one  it  is.  £yen  in  Bllohigan,  whieh  has  been  admitted  into 
tlia  Union  sinoe  we  began  to  talk  of  a  Normal  School,  thej  hate  an  institution 
of  the  kind,  liberally  endowed,  and  in  suooessftil  operation. 

PncMTTBRiAw  CoixBOKi  AWD  AcADSMiBS.— Tho  Board  of  Education  of 
ih»  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School)  reports,  as  under  its  patronage,  or  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyteries  or  Synods  of  the  Church,  ten  Acadonies,  male  and 
ftmale,  and  twenty  Colleges.  The  report  speaks  of  other  Presbyterian  Col- 
leges, as  follows : 

'*  Prinoeton,  N.  J.,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  Washington,  Ya.,  and  Hampden  Sidney, 
Va.,  which  are  all  Presbyterian  Colleges,  though  not  under  the  control  of 
fljynods,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  has  been 
consumed  by  Are,  but  will  be  rebuilt,  and  all  the  students  are  accommodated 
with  rooms  for  the  present  in  other  buildings.  The  endowment  of  Hampden 
ISdney  has  been  completed  during  the  year ;  and  that  of  Jefferson  is  auspi- 
ciously adyaneing  to  the  same  condition.  Princeton  College  has  also  succeeded 
in  increasing  largely  its  endowment  Washington  College,  Va.,  is  well  en- 
dowed, and  prospering." 

OoLKTHoupE  UiriYEniiTT. — ^Thirty-scTeu  students  have  entered  this  insti- 
tution since  the  opening  of  the  present  session — a  larger  number  than  in  any 
preceding  year.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  worthy  of  note  as  indicating  the 
^irit  which  prerails  at  Oglethorpe,  and  the  serrice  that  institution  is  render- 
ing the  Church,  that  three  Alumni,  one  ftrom  each  of  the  Classes  of  1860,  *61 
aad  '62,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Synods  uniting  in  sustaining  it,  have  lately 
been  consecrated  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Bfissions. 

St.  Louis  UNivEsirrr. — ^Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that,  some 
dghteen  months  ago,  it  was  resoWed  by  the  Old-Sdi9ol  Presbyterians  of  St. 
Louis  to  establish  a  UniTersity  in  that  city.  They  will  be  gratified  to  leam, 
that  this  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  rigorously  carried  forward.  A  charter  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Legislature ;  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
seeure  a  plan  for  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Institution. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  summer.  Between 
160,000  and  170,000  haye  been  subscribed  toward  this  important  and  noble 
enterprise ;  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  haye  been  appointed  to  solicit  Airther 
subscriptions.    We  hope  they  will  meet  a  liberal  response. — St.  Louii  Pretb, 

PuBuc  iMiTRucTioif  iif  Pennitlvawia. — QoY.  PoUock,  in  his  late  M^- 
ssge  to  the  Legislature,  speaks  of  the  educational  system  of  that  State  as 
'*  slowly,  but  surely,  conquering  the  prejudioes,  and  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  people."  The  wisdom  of  the  following  remarks — expresring  right  things  in 
ri^t  words— reflects  honor  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  conmionwealth, 
and  claims  for  them  a  place  in  our  Miscellany. 

"  The  most  marked  improvement  recently  effected  in  the  system  has  been  in 
its  corps  of  teachers.  With  almost  unparalleled  disinterestedness  and  devotion 
to  the  noble  cause  in  whieh  they  are  engaged,  the  common  school/teachers  of 
the  State  have,  in  almost  every  county,  been  using  all  the  means  and  appliances 
within  their  power  for  self-improvement.  These  elRnrts,  so  creditable  to  them, 
have  been  highly  beneficial  in  their  results ;  and  clearly  prove  the  necessity, 
aad  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  establishment  of  State  Normal  Schools. 
Teadiers*  meetings  for  a  day  have  given  place  to  instltatM  f enr  %ii«^\  aaA 
sfsJD  tgnaunstroof  Noraul  maetiiigt  contin«Bg  flroiiiqiift  toto^aiawaftii* 
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At  eTery  step  in  this  progrcBsion,  it  has  become  more  apparent  that 
institutions,  with  their  proper  professors  and  appliances,  which  nothing  but  the 
power  of  tiie  State  can  proyide,  are  demanded  by,  and  woold  meet  the  waftti 
of,  the  sjstem  and  the  occasion. 

In  conceding  this  boon  to  our  children,  through  their  teachers,  we  are  »- 
couraged  by  the  example  of  other  countries,  and  the  experience  of  the  past.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  State  of  our  Union,  nor  nation  of  the  Old  Worid, 
has  perfected  its  system  of  public  instruction  without  schools  for  the  profti- 
sional  training  of  teachers,  established  and  supported  by  the  public  authority 
and  means ;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  still  more  encouraging,  that  no 
such  institution  has  erer  yet  been  abandoned.  From  Prussia,  whose  experienoe 
in  this  regard  is  that  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  to  that  of  our  young  sistar 
Michigan,  whose  existence  is  as  of  yesterday,  the  Normal  School  has  been  tried 
throughout  Christendom  with  unyarying  success. 

This  result  is  in  fhll  harmony  wiUi  the  laws  of  mind  and  of  human  sodetj. 
Teaching  is  a  high  and  honorable  profession ;  and  no  profession  has  more  ardu- 
ous and  complex  duties  to  perform — ^no  one  greater  responsibilities  to  meet — 
and  no  one  operates  on,  or  with,  such  valuable  and  interesting  material.  The 
most  thorough  preparation  is,  therefore,  requisite ;  and  as  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed are  not  only  responsible,  but  delicate,  and  may  affect  the  social,  p<diti- 
cal,  moral,  or  religious  feelings  and  rights  of  the  citizen,  no  source  is  so  safe,  no 
authority  for  their  discharge  so  free  from  suspicion  or  bias,  as  the  State. 
Teachers  trained  by  the  State,  and  representing  the  Titality  of  its  repubHcan- 
ism,  will  be  the  firm  support  and  sure  guarantee  of  its  republican  equality. 

It  is  time  also  that  the  teaching  mind  should  resume  its  true  ]^aee  in.  the 
schools.  In  the  communication  of  knowledge,  to  be  effectiye,  mind,  in  ^yopa- 
thetic  contact,  must  act  upon  mind,  and  with  liying,  speaking  energy  leaye  its 
impress  there.  The  Great  Master  himself  thus  trained  the  school  iriiioh  was  to 
reform  a  world.  But  now  the  book  has  too  much  intruded  itself  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  The  teacher  has  too  much  become  the  mere  exponent 
of  the  printed  page,  and  the  mind  of  the  learner  the  impressed  copy  of  the  tSKt. 

In  thus  saying,  the  yalue  and  importance  of  books,  as  a  means  of  knowledge, 
are  not  intended  to  be  oyerlooked  or  decried ;  but  the  uses  of  out  best  agente 
haye  their  limits ;  and  when  we  find  the  book  usurping  the  place  of  the  teacher, 
to  the  injury  of  the  mind  of  our  youth,  we  should  restore  each  to  its  proper 
position — require  from  each  the  performance  of  its  appropriate  ftincttons,  and 
thus  confer  upon  both  the  fUll  measure  of  their  usefulness." 

The  chief  German  Uniyersities  haye  now  the  following  number  of  students 
Munich,  1,781;  Berlin,  1,480;  Breslau,  823;  Wunburg,  818;  Leipslc,  813 
Bonn,  765 ;  Gottingen,  718 ;  Heidelberg,  695 ;   Tubingen,  698 ;  Halle,  629 
Erlanger,  521 ;  Giesben,  878 ;  Jena,  about  870 ;  Freiburg,  844 ;  Marburg,  251 
Greipewald,  282 ;  Rostock,  92.    The  total  is  11,800,  which  is  300  less  than  last 
summer. 

Professor  Charles  Dayies,  LLJ).,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Bfathematies 
in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

The  Ezecutiye  Committee  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  haye  appinnt- 
ed  Professor  Cochrane  to  succeed  Professor  Woolworth,  as  the  Principal  of  that 
institution,  the  latter  haying  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  Ohio  State  Teaehenf  AiaoAiiftwn,  %^Vtta\»kATMAftiii«in  Colnasbu*  kfied 
H  per  oent  on  the  lalniiei  et  \ta  iB«nib«t%fot  ^^ta&<aa\.  vava«^ 
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I.    THE  GIFT  OF  TEACHING.* 

BT  DCNISOlf  OLMSTED,  LI^.D., 
Trotvmot  of  HaIiubI  Phllotophy  And  AstronoiDy  In  Tal«  CoUcgab 


It  has  appeared  to  me  that  writers  on  mental  philosophy  hare 
not  duly  recognized,  as  an  original  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  gift  •f 
teaehing.  All  agree  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  genius  for  music, 
m  genius  for  poetry,  for  mathematics,  for  mechanics ;  but  who>  has 
written  of  a  genius  for  teaching  ?  Yet  I  think  it  quite  erident  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  constitution,  mental  and  moral,  which  gives  to 
the  individual  a  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  as  leal  and  well- 
mmrked  as  that  which  confers  the  genius  for  mnste^  poetry,,  mathe- 
matics, or  mechanics. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article,  first,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
Uie  gift  of  teaching ;  secondly,  to  analyze  it,,  or  to-  determine  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  thirdly,  to  show  how  it  may 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  or  even  acqvired,  where  it  is  naturally 
wanting. 

1.  Reality  of  the  Gift  of  TiACHmo. — 1  think  it  plain  to 
common  observation,  that  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  an  equal  power  of  imparting  it.  Men  of 
very  rapid  perceptions,  who  learn  with  extraordinary  facility,  are 
often  unable  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  con- 

*  TMt  article  It  Uie  Mbttniice  of  an  addmt  dellTared  befora  a  OmTention  of  Teschen  at 
Chtakirt,  (X,  in  October  last,  bat  not  published.    It  It  too  rich  in  Vha  T«»i\U  «C  exv^tVdEMA  vaA 
if  aatMBli  obtanratiov  to  be  denied  to  oar  readen.— Sn. 
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elusions ;  or  if  they  can  do  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  steps 
clear  enough  to  their  own  minds,  they  are  frequently  too  hurried  or 
too  concise  for  ordinary  minds,  and  their  explanations  are  obscure. 
They  are  apt  also  to  be  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  the  young 
learner,  and  to  frown  upon  it  as  dullness.  Original  and  inFentive 
minds  grow  fastidious  at  reiterating  what  is  old,  and  are  mpt  to  lose 
all  interest  in  lessons  which  they  have  heard  a  hundred  times  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  unusual  to  find  men  who  were  not 
distinguished,  when  at  school  or  at  college,  for  quickness  or  brill- 
iancy of  parts,  excelling  as  teachers.  It  has  even  been  truly  said 
of  some,  that  they  could  teach  more  than  they  knew.  They  had 
the  quality  of  the  grindstone,  to  make  others  sharp,  though  unable  to 
cut.  They  know  how  to  arouse  the  genius  of  the  pupil,  if  they 
have  little  of  their  own.  Having  a  true  zeal  for  knowledge,  they 
have  the  art  of  inspiring  with  it  the  mind  of  the  ingenuous  youth. 
Conscious  of  the  difficulties  that  met  them  on  the  rugged  path  which 
they  themselves  have  climbed,  they  are  patient  with  the  young 
aspirant,  and  feel  no  surprise  or  disgust  at  the  slowness  with  which 
difficult  truths  find  their  way  into  his  mind. 

But  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  find  men  of  supe- 
rior talents  and  great  learning  who  make  very  indifferent  teachers, 
and  that  we  find  men  of  far  less  brilliant  natural  talents  who  excel 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  yet  this  merely  indicates  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  gift  of  teaching,  sui  generis — something  distinct  from 
the  other  human  faculties — something  which  may  be  wholly  wanting 
in  the  most  eminent  scholar,  while  it  is  possessed,  in  a  good  degree, 
by  a  man  far  less  distinguished  for  splendor  of  talents.  These, 
however,  are  extreme  cases,  and  are  adduced  only  to  show  the  in- 
dependent nature  of  the  faculty  under  consideration  ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred  that  talents  of  the  highest  order  are  not  re- 
quired for  eminent  teachers,  much  less  that,  as  a  general  fact,  men 
of  moderate  intellects  make  the  best  teachers.  We  only  say  that 
the  gifl  of  teaching  is  so  peculiar  a  faculty,  that  a  man  of  moderate 
intellect  with  it  may  make  a  better  teacher  than  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  genius  without  it. 

2.  Elements  of  the  Gift  of  Teaching. — I  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  all  the  elements  of  this  peculiar  power,  benevolence.  It  im- 
plies, indeed,  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  knowledge  ;  but  this 
alone  is  not  enough.  It  implies  also  an  earnest  desire  that  the  pupil 
may  possess  so  great  a  boon.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  end  here  ;  it  im- 
plies, still  more,  a  longing  desire  that  the  pupil  may  become  a  wise  and 
good  man.     I  would  almost  venture  the  assertion,  that  a  very  selfish 
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man  never  was  a  good  teacher.  Such  men  grow  fastidious  under 
the  constant  reiteration  of  the  same  lesson  ;  but  benevolence  never 
tires  ;  it  is  not  dependent  for  its  interest  upon  what  it  teaches  only, 
but  more  upon  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  The  narrow  and  selfish 
mind  is  ever  intent  on  the  advantages  it  may  gain ;  the  noble  and 
generous  soul,  on  the  happiness  it  may  impart.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  intimately  associated  with  several  men  of  this  high 
order  of  teachers — men  who  would  hear  the  same  lessons,  or  teach 
^e  same  science,  for  fifty  successive  years,  without  any  apparent 
diminution  of  zeal  or  loss  of  interest.  I  have  seen  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  delivering  the  fiftieth  course  of  lectures,  and 
repeating,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the  same  experiments,  in  illustration 
of  his  subject,  with  apparently  as  high  a  degree  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment as  he  felt  when  the  subject  and  experiments  were  both  invested 
with  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  see 
before  him  a  new  company  eager  for  knowledge,  and  his  wonted 
zeal  and  delight  all  returned,  as  he  opened  to  them  his  precious 
stores  ;  and  pupils  who  came  back  to  his  lecture-room  after  an  in- 
terval of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  years,  were  delighted  to  see 
him  marching  onward  with  the  same  imfaltering  step. 

But  the  selfish  teacher,  who  is  intent  on  his  own  fame,  or  ease,  or 
pleasure,  with  little  concern  for  the  good  of  his  pupils,  grows  fastid- 
ious by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  duties,  weary  of  their 
monotony,  impatient  of  dullness,  and  often  hurries  over  the  lesson 
that  he  may  return  to  studies  or  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  taste. 
This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  men  of  genius,  when  they  lack  that 
benevolence  which  we  regard  as  so  essential  an  element  of  the  gift 
of  teaching.  Some  time  since  I  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of 
the  son  of  one  of  the  French  experimental  philosophers.  I  had 
read  and  admired  the  investigations  of  the  father  in  some  of  tho 
most  hidden  laws  of  science,  and  expressed  my  admiration  of  the 
patience,  especially,  which  their  steady  prosecution  for  many  years 
required.  "  Ah  T  replied  the  son,  "he  might  seem  to  you,  in  his' 
own  favorite  studies,  a  very  patient  man,  but  he  seemed  far  other- 
wise to  me,  when  a  boy  under  his  instruction.  He  undertook  to 
teach  me  Algebra.  I  told  him  I  could  see  how  more  into  more  pro- 
duces more,  but  how  less  into  less  produces  more  was  what  I  could 
not  see.  Says  he,  pointing  his  finger  at  me,  *  You  one  jackass  !*  and 
throwing  down  his  book  in  despair,  never  would  hear  me  recite 
another  lesson,  but  abandoned  me  as  an  incorrigible  dunce."  An 
eminent  lawyer  of  my  acquaintance,  remarkable  for  his  quickness, 
took  a  school  on  leaving  college,  but  soon  left  in  a  similar  paroxysm. 
He  was  hearing  a  boy  recite  his  lesson  in  grsimmttx.    T\i«  '^'^^'\ 
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was  dull,  and  the  master  grew  eTery  moment  more  and  nu>ro  in^ 
tient.  They  went  on  awhile,  with  a  terrible  amount  of  chafiag,  whra 
the  master  hurled  the  book  at  the  boy,  exclaiming,  '*  Eat  it— -eaiil! 
It  is  the  only  way  you  will  e^er  get  it  into  you ;"  mod  here  ended 
his  career  as  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Rewards  of  Benetolence. — It  is  a  high  kind  of  beneio- 
lence  which  risks  the  displeasure  of  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  of  Ins 
parents  too,  to  do  him  good.     But  doing  good  is  a  safe  busineM; 
and  the  instructor  of  youth,  though  usually  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of 
wealth  or  fame,  has  no  mean  reward ;  for  as  benevolence  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  gid  of  teaching  itself,  so  the  fruit  of  beneyolence 
supplies  the  appropriate  reward.     It  is  the  consciousness  of  having 
helped  to  train  so  many  wise  and  good  men  ;  it  is  the  heartfelt  sat- 
isfaction of  receiving,  wherever  he  goes,  the  affectionate  greetings 
of  his  former  pupils.     At  the  late  centennial   celebration  at  Tale 
College,  the  three  oldest  officers,  who  had  served  out  their  half  cen- 
tury,  received  the  warm  salutations  of  many  hundreds   of  their 
pupils  ;  and  when  they  looked  over  the  long  catalogue  of  the  classes 
they  had  trained,  they  found  among  them  eight  governors  of  states, 
eleven  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  sixty-one  senators  and  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  seventeen  presidents  and  sixty  professors  of 
colleges,  and  nine  hundred  ministers  of  the  gospel.     To  a  benevo- 
lent mind,  what  reward  could  seem  more  ample  than  the  greetings 
of  so  many  afiectionate  pupils,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  instruments,  under  Providence,  of  giving  to  their  country 
60  many  of  her  brightest  ornaments  ?     These,  I  say,  are  the  appro- 
priate rewards  of  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  they  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  adequate  remuneration  of  their  labors  if  they  can  not  fiad 
them  in  the  pleasures  of  benevolence.     They  have  less  chance  for 
wealth  than  most  men  of  equal  powers  who  engage  in  the  walks  of 
business,  and  less  chance  for  fame  than  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truths.    Indeed,  to  be  the  discoverer  of  some 
new  and  apparently  insignificant  species  of  a  plant  or  mineral,  wiU 
give  the  scholar  a  fairer  chance  to  have  his  name  permanently  in- 
scribed on  the  rolls  of  fame,  than  to  have  trained  a  thousand  youths 
to  virtue  and  knowledge     Teachers  will  ever  belong  to  that  small- 
est tribe  of  suppliants  at  the  Temple  of  Fame,  who  cry — 

Great  Idol  of  mankmd !  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame. 
Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  reqtdte. 
0  let  US  still  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  &110W  Yirine  e^iv  f<sr  VirtuVs  sake. 
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AuTHORtTT. — Next  to  benevolence  I  would  name,  in  the  second 
plmce,  as  an  element  of  the  gift  of  teaching,  authority. 

**  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,**  was  St.  Paul's  injunction  to 
Timothy ;  and  nothing  is  ever  learned  where  the  instructor  is  de« 
spised.  All  good  government  is  founded  on  fear,  but  perfect  love 
casleth  out  fear.  A  parent,  or  a  teacher,  whose  displeasure  is  feared, 
has  usually  but  little  occasion  for  displeasure,  as  obedience  is  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  to  disobey  a  gov« 
emor  who  is  not  feared.  The  best  description  in  the  world  of  m 
good  governor  is  one  which  is  often  quoted  as  a  text  of  Scripture, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  the  language  of  Scripture — that  he  is  a  terror 
to  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  and  encouragement  of  such  as  do  well. 
Some  teachers,  as  well  as  some  parents,  have  a  natural  authority, 
which  their  pupils  instinctively  recognize  and  obey.  Their  habit  is 
that  of  mildness  and  kindness,  but  still  every  child  knows  that  the 
lion  is  there,  and  may  be  aroused.  Others,  both  teachers  and  parents, 
are  naturally  destitute  of  authority,  and  the  child  soon  discovers  it, 
and  hates  to  obey.  The  tone  and  air  of  authority  may  be  assumed, 
but  the  child  knows  it  is  a  counterfeit,  and  not  the  genuine  article. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  no-government  people :  first,  those  who 
think  government  consists  in  reproving  and  punishing  ;  they  may  be  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  but  they  are  not  the  praise  and  encouragement 
of  such  as  do  well.  I  have  said  that  they  might  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers ;  even  that,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  where 
they  go  no  further  than  fault-finding.  Children  grow  callous  under 
such  treatment,  like  the  French  regicide,  Ravillac,  the  murderer  of 
Henry  IV.  When  put  to  the  torture,  he  at  first  showed  great  signs 
of  suffering,  but  after  a  few  blows  he  lost  all  feeling  and  laughed  at 
his  tormentors.  Secondly,  another  sort  of  no-government  people 
are  those  who  scarcely  attempt  any  form  of  authority,  but  let  chil- 
dren have  their  own  way.  They  are,  perhaps,  a  praise  and  encour- 
agement to  such  as  do  well,  but  not  a  terror  to  evil«doers ;  and.  the 
child  soon  learns  to  disregard  even  their  commendations.  They 
set  little  value  upon  what  is  so  easily  acquired.  They  learn 
to  regard  such  praises  rather  as  indicative  of  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  or  teacher,  lest  they  should  become  troublesome,  than 
as  the  expression  of  pleasure  for  their  good  behavior.  They  feel  it 
to  be  a  mode  of  flattering  them  into  then:  duty — a  mode  always  in- 
dicative of  a  very  feeble  authority.  A  certain  deacon,  who  was 
greatly  in  repute  for  his  piety  and  virtues,  chanced  to  belong  to  the 
no-government  tribe,  as  his  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  too  plainly 
indicated.  A  brother  in  the  church  called  to  talk  with  him.  He 
told  him  that  his  two  sons  were  like  Hophni  and  Phineas,  and  that  \C 
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they  were  not  better  goyemed,  the  same  judgments  would  fall  upon 
his  house  as  upon  the  house  of  Eli.  The  deacon  freely  acknowledged 
his  deficiencies — ^he  knew  he  had  no  government,  but  promised  here- 
after to  restrain  his  wayward  boys.  As  soon  as  his  faithful  brother 
was  gone,  he  called  in  his  sons  and  addressed  them  thus :  "  Boys» 
there's  got  to  be  government  in  this  house  ^  you  must  behave  your- 
selves, or  you  will  have  to  take  a  flogging."  They  laughed  at  the 
idea,  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  hit  Tom  a  blow  that  upset  him. 
At  that,  John  began  to  grow  saucy,  and  he  knocked  him  over.  They 
soon  recovered  their  feet,  and  looking  wild  at  this  sudden  outbreak 
of  parental  authority,  says  Tom,  "  What  in  the  world  has  got  into 
father  1"  How  long  family  government,  established  on  such  a  basis, 
lasted,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  a  saying  of  Dr.  Scott,  the  com- 
mentator, who,  when  asked  how  he  had  governed  his  children  so  a» 
to  secure  from  them,  as  they  grew  up,  so  great  an  amount  of  rev- 
erence and  love  combined,  replied,  that  he  "  never  corrected  them 
for  being  children,  but  for  being  naughty  children."     All  judicious 
parents  and  teachers  will  thus  observe  a  marked  distinction  between 
what  is  merely  childish  and  what  is  wicked.     The  one  should  be 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  forbearance,  the  other  with  suitable 
severity.     It  may  indeed  be  supposed  that  a  man  may  have  good 
powers  for  imparting  knowledge,  and  thus  seem  to  have  the  gift  of 
teaching,  without  the  authority  here  assigned  as  one  of  its  essential 
elements ;  but  the  success  of  the  teacher  will  depend,  not  merely 
upon  what  he  communicates,  but  also  upon  the  personal  respect  felt 
for  him ;  and  this  can  not  be  great  except  where  he  is  a  man  of  na- 
tive authority  and  dignity.     The  dignity,  however,  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  a  teacher's  authority,  and  thus  becomes  an  element  of  the 
gift  of  teaching,  must  be  native  and  wholly  unaffected,  not  an  as- 
sumed distance  or  formality.     And  in  this  respect  1  can  not  but 
thinly  that  the  present  generation  are  wiser  than  their  fathers  were, 
both  in  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools.    In  olden  time,  in  Yale 
College,  the  dignity  of  the  oflicers  was  measured  oflf  by  the  yard, 
and  its  precise  relative  amount,  for  the  respective  grades,  was  laid 
down  in  the  printed  laws.     One  was,  that  no  freshman  should  wear 
his  hat  within  ten  rods  of  the  president,  eight  rods  of  a  professor, 
and  six  rods  of  a  tutor.     In  the  schools,  also,  a  very  stiff  and  formal 
kind  of  dignity  was  supported  by  the  master  and  mistress,  not  easily 
described,  but  constituting  a  distinct  species  called  "  pedagogical 
dignity."     At  length  the  discovery  has  been  made,  both  in  tbe  col- 
leges and  the  schools,  that  true  dignity  is  but  another  name  for  pro- 
priety.    Of  this  kind  of  dignity  General  Washington  set  a  noble 
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example  to  our  infant  nation.  But  even  the  manners  of  Washington 
were  somewhat  too  formal  for  the  instructor  of  children  and  youth, 
although  no  model  could  be  finer  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  gen- 
tlemen in  society.  The  only  formality  suited  to  the  intercourse  of 
instructor  and  pupil  is  that  which  is  becoming  to  the  relation  of  older 
friends  and  younger  friends — kindness  and  delicacy  on  the  one  side, 
and  confidence  and  affection  on  the  other  ;  nothing  distant  or  repul- 
sive on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  nothing  like  impertinent  famil- 
iarity on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 

Delicacy. — I  have  mentioned  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  pupils 
as  a  necessary  element  of  a  teacher's  authority.  This  quality  might 
be  supposed  less  necessary  toward  children  than  toward  pupils  of 
a  later  age  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  no  particular  do  both  parents 
and  teachers  more  frequently  err  than  in  the  want  of  true  politeness 
in  the  treatment  of  children.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  feelings 
of  a  child  are  naturally  tender  and  susceptible  of  acute  suffering 
mider  the  sense  of  wrong  or  injustice,  but  that  when  subjected  to 
such  treatment  they  become  soon  hardened  and  insensible,  and  lose 
that  moral  delicacy  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain 
and  cultivate.  "  Don't  you  steal,  John,"  said  an  anxious  but  inju- 
dicious mother,  as  her  boy  was  inspecting  some  articles  brought  to 
the  house  for  sale.  "  I  guess  you  tell  a  wrong  story,"  said  another 
fond  parent,  solicitous  that  her  boy  should  tell  the  exact  truth. 
Under  such  a  course  of  treatment  one  became  a  thief  and  the  other 
a  liar.  The  forms  of  politeness,  in  our  intercourse  with  children 
and  youth,  may  be  different  from  those  appropriate  to  older  people, 
but  the  spirit  should  be  the  same.  If  we  would  have  them  grow 
up  with  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  we  must  always  set  them  the 
example.  Their  defenseless  condition  affords  no  apology  for  trifling 
with  their  native  sensibilities. 

A  Just  Appreciation  of  Character. — A  third  element  of  the 
gift  of  teaching,  which  I  place  next  to  benevolence  and  authority,  is 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  pupil,  in  respect  to  natural 
capacity  and  disposition.  Children  are  exceedingly  unlike,  both  in 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  and  no  small  part  of  the  success  of 
the  parent  or  teacher  will  depend  upon  a  clear  perception  of  what 
is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  each  child,  and  on  adapting  to  each  a 
corresponding  course  of  treatment.  Is  the  boy  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion ?  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  mind  of  inferior  order. 
It  may  at  length,  by  proper  culture,  make  the  man  of  sound  judgment ; 
but  such  a  mind  requires  deliberate  and  patient  trainings  and  slow 
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and  perhaps  repeated  explanation.  Is  he  quick  and  rapid  in 
perceptions  ?  Then  mere  hints  may  serve  him  better  than  labored 
and  prolix  explanatirns.  Is  he  original  and  inventive  ?  Then 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  his  running  from  one  tluQg  to 
another,  and  completing  nothing.  Many  a  fine  mind  has  been  ruined 
where  such  a  tendency  has  been  suffered  to  run  wild  for  want  of  a 
due  restraint  and  proper  direction.  So  in  regard  to  the  moral  ten- 
dencies :  the  sullen  require  kindness  and  encouragement ;  the  pas- 
sionate, that  sofl  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath ;  the  iropetaoss, 
wholesome  restraint ;  the  modest  and  bashful,  gentle  urging. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching  to  determine  the 
peculiar  motives  by  which  the  pupil  is  governed,  and  may  be  controlled, 
as  by  so  many  leading  strings.  "  O,  I  am  so  tired  I  can't  walk," 
said  a  little  boy  who  was  trotting  along  by  the  side  of  his  parents. 
'*  Poor  fellow  \"  said  his  father,  '*  get  on  to  pa's  horse  and  ride,"  hid- 
ing out  his  cane,  which  the  boy  instantly  mounted  and  galloped  off 
with  the  greatsst  alacrity.  This  dexterous  supplying  of  new  mo* 
tives  indicated,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  no  small  attainments  in 
the  philosophy  of  education.  Were  molhers  well  instructed  in 
mental  philosophy,  we  might  oflener  see  its  happy  effect  in  direct- 
ing by  proper  incentives  the  impulses  of  young  children.  In  fact, 
we  sometimes  see  something  akin  to  mental  philosophy  in  the  skillfid 
management  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  keepers  of  wild  beasts, 
or  even  of  cattle  or  horses.  A  gentleman  had  a  valuable  family 
horse,  kind  and  gentle  at  all  times,  except  at  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
when  he  became  quite  unmanageable.  To  break  him  of  this  trick, 
he  employed  an  accomplished  horseman,  duly  equipped  with  whip 
and  spurs  to  mount  him,  while  another  hand  was  employed  to  beat 
the  drum.  The  horse  became  furious,  and  worse  and  worse  at 
every  trial,  until  the  owner  gave  him  up  in  despair  and  sold  him  for 
half  price.  The  purchaser  was  a  better  philosopher.  He  procured 
a  drum,  turned  it  on  end,  and  covered  it  with  oats.  He  then  led 
the  horse  gently  toward  it.  The  animal  snuffed,  jumped,  and 
whirled  about,  but  he  had  evidently  smelled  the  oats,  and  this  was 
all  the  owner  designed  for  the  first  day,  and  he  was  taken  back  to 
the  stable.  Next  morning  he  was  led  again  toward  the  drum.  He 
approached  a  little  nearer,  so  as  to  get  a  clear  sight  of  the  oats,  and 
nibbled  a  little  of  them,  but  still  trembled  with  fear,  though  less 
frantic  than  before.  That  was  enough  for  the  second  trial.  To  cut 
short  the  story,  the  horse  in  a  few  days  learned  to  eat  his  favorite 
meal  from  the  drum.  In  fact,  the  drum  itself  became  a  favorite  with 
him,  and  whenever  he  heard  it  he  would  run  toward  it. 

The  skillful  gardener  has  a  cure  for  almost  every  sickly  or  barren 
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L  He  gives  it  a  more  perfect  tillage ;  he  supplies  its  appro* 
ie  aliment  to  the  roots ;  he  waters  its  drooping  leares,  or,  if  too 
riant  to  bear  perfect  fruit,  he  prunes  off  the  redundant  shoots  that 
absorbing  its  rital  energies,  and  lo !  you  see  the  pining  flower 
;nd  its  richest  blossoms,  and  the  barren  rine  loaded  with  the 
•t  clusters. 

t  a  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  the  city  of  New  York 
f  years  ago,  the  question  was  asked,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
meeting,  children  of  the  same  family  were  naturally  more  or  less 
I  by  nature,  than  they  appear  to  be  in  after  life,  when  they  be* 
»  men  and  women  ?  Different  opinions  were  expressed  by  the 
ibers ;  but,  in  my  view,  the  most  judicious  opinion  was,  that,  both 
ipacity  and  disposition,  the  children  of  the  same  family  are  ex* 
ingly  unlike  by  nature  ;  that  parental  example  and  mutual  affec* 
make  them  approximate  toward  each  other  as  they  grow  up ;  and 
a  judicious  education  may,  by  the  grace  of  /God,  bring  them  all 
ly  to  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  greatest  pros* 
which  either  parents  or  teachers  have  of  accomplishing  so  de* 
»le  a  result,  begins  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
vt%  and  propensities  of  each  child.  One  requires  the  spur  and 
ber  the  rein.  Is  the  child  selfish  and  stingy  ?  teach  him  the 
mres  of  benevolence,  by  leading  him,  unconsciously  to  him* 
to  perform  acts  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity.  If  there 
I  in  the  same  family  two  boys,  of  whom  one  was  excessively 
ih  and  the  other  lavishly  generous,  we  should  probably  see  in 
me  the  type  of  the  sordid  and  penurious  man,  and  in  the  other 
e  noble  and  generous  citizen.  But  when  they  grew  to  manbood, 
night  find  the  first  giving  largely  from  principle  what  careful 
economical  habits  of  life  had  enabled  him  to  save,  and  we 
it  find  the  other  either  poor,  with  nothing  to  give,  or  scattering 
gifts  profusely  and  indiscriminately.  Parents  are  apt  to  be 
led  with  even  an  excess  of  generosity  in  the  young  child,  and 
pears,  indeed,  to  be  an  amiable  trait  of  character ;  but  it  some* 
I  turns  out  badly.  The  same  indifference  which  the  child  man* 
Bd  to  what  was  his  own,  makes  him  equally  insensible  to  what 
igs  to  others ;  and  along  with  a  profuse  generosity  grows  up  a 
\  of  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of  property,  and  a  corre* 
ding  want  of  strict  integrity.  I  knew  a  physician  who  would 
itimes  make  the  most  exorbitant  charges,  especially  if  his  pa* 
happened  to  be  rich,  not  because  he  was  eager  for  money,  bnt 
use,  in  fact,  he  attached  no  value  to  it,  and  felt  it  to  be  of  little 
equence  whether  it  was  in  his  patient's  pocket  or  his  own.  In 
l^ee  of  native  sensibility,  too,  children  differ  exceedingly  V 
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one  is  the  seneitiTe  plant,  that  shrinks  at  the  least  touch ;  iftother  ii 
as  impenetrable  as  iron.  Yet  a  proper  education  may  ana  the 
former  for  the  strife,  and  mold  the  other  into  all  that  is  soft  aid 
amiable.  My  firm  conviction,  as  the  fruit  of  much  opportunity  ts 
observe  their  progress  from  childhood  to  full  maturity  is,  that  mea 
are,  in  fact,  far  less  what  they  were  by  nature  than  what  they  afs  bf 
education  and  by  grace. 

Dr.  Dwight  as  a  Teacher. — Of  the  many  instructors  of  yoodi 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be  intimately  acquainted, 
several  have  presented  high  models  of  the  gifl  of  teaching ;  but  in  fan- 
ning along  the  illustrious  line,  my  eye  fastens  upon  President  Dwight, 
as  the  one  who  exhibited  this  gifl  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfectioo. 
He  combined  in  one  all  those  elements  which  have  been  enumerated 
as  composing  that  extraordinary  gifl :  the  benevolence  which  earn- 
estly longs  for  the  good  of  the  pupils  and  never  tires — the  kindness 
which  wins  affection — the  authority  which  secures  obedience — the 
dignity  which  insures  respect — the  accuracy  which  inspires  confi- 
dence— ^the  zeal  which  awakens  enthusiasm — and  the  learning  which 
compels  admiration.  The  contemplation  of  President  Dwight,  as  a 
model  instructor  of  youth,  proves  that  no  splendor  of  genius  or  in- 
tellect, and  no  elevation  of  moral  attributes,  are  unappropriate  to  the 
mccompUshed  teacher.  Since  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  men  of  brilliant  powers  of  mind  and  great  learning  are 
sometimes  deficient  in  the  gifl  of  teaching,  while  the  same  faculty  is 
possessed  in  a  good  degree  by  others  of  less  distinguished  abilities, 
some  have  hastily  concluded  that  great  talents,  and  especially  brilliant 
genius,  are  of  no  use,  and  quite  out  of  place  in  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  But  in  the  case  of  President  Dwight,  every  one  of  his 
great  powers,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  was  in  daily  exercise,  and 
each  contributed  its  share ; — ^a  powerful  intellect  in  developing  and 
expounding  truth — genius  and  taste  in  clothing  it  with  interest  and 
beauty — the  eloquent  tongue  to  persuade— the  flashing  eye  to  en- 
kindle— the  ardent  zeal  to  awaken  enthusiasm — the  spirit  of  lore  to 
win  affection — the  faith  of  the  Christian  taking  hold  on  eternity — 
stores  of  learning  so  ample  and  so  available,  to  elucidate  every  point 
in  discussion,  that  each  subject  that  successively  came  up  seemed  to 
have  been  that  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  teacher  had  been 
specially  employed  ;  and,  indeed — so  constantly  had  the  purpose  of 
filling  to  his  utmost  the  profession  of  teacher  been  the  grand  object 
of  his  life — every  important  fact  he  met  with  in  his  daily  reading,  and 
every  new  truth  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  hours  of  meditation,  was 
carefully  stored  away  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.     It  was,  moreover, 
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•o  methodically  arranged,  and  so  intimately  associated  in  his  memory 
with  the  lesson  when  it  was  to  be  called  out  in  proof  or  elucidation 
of  some  truth,  that  it  never  failed  to  present  itself  when  the  occasion 
required  its  application.  Forty  years  ana  more  hare  now  elapsed 
since  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  great  teacher ;  yet  hardly  a  single  day 
passes  but  brings  to  my  recollection  some  nsefnl  saying  of  his,  so 
fully  did  his  rich  and  varied  instructions  reach  forward  to  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  future  lives  of  his  pupils. 

I  imagine  that  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  the  renowned  Master  of  the 
Rugby  School,  in  England,  afforded  a  similar  proof  that  the  pro* 
foundest  and  most  varied  powers  of  mind,  and  the  richest  stores  of 
intellectual  wealth,  are  all  appropriate  to  the  accomplished  teacher, 
and  are  all  available  in  the  exalted  art  of  training  and  storing  the 
opening  mind  of  man  for  the  highest  intellectual  efforts,  and  for 
molding  the  heart  to  the  noblest  deeds  of  virtue ;  for  such  is  the 
lofty  idea  that  properly  attaches  to  the  exalted  profession  of  teacher. 

3.  The  Gift  of  Teaching  Acquired. — It  remains  to  inquire,  in 
the  third  place,  how  far  the  gift  of  teaching  may  be  cultivated  and 
improved,  where  it  exists  as  a  natural  faculty,  or  how  far  the  same 
power  may  be  acquired,  where  it  was  not  given  by  nature  herself. 
So  far  is  the  gift  of  teaching,  considered  as  a  natural  faculty,  from 
being  sufficient  without  due  cultivation  and  improvement,  that  withoul 
these  it  is  nothing,  like  genius  to  the  sluggard,  or  wealth  to  tho 
miser ;  and  so  far  may  skill  in  teaching  be  acquired  by  those  who 
are  not  thus  gifted  by  nature,  that  no  one  need  despair  of  becoming, 
by  his  own  voluntary  efforts,  if  rightly  directed,  a  useful  and  even  an 
eminent  teacher.  Is  it  not  so  in  other  arts  and  sciences  ?  In  music, 
or  poetry,  or  sculpture,  or  painting — in  mathematics,  or  mechanics,  or 
astronomy,  did  any  one  ever  become  great  by  the  mere  possession  of 
genius  for  that  particular  art  or  science  ?  With  the  proper  cultiva« 
tion,  such  an  aptitude  would  enable  its  possessor  to  reach  a  higher 
mark ;  but  without  the  most  assiduous  and  long-continued  effort  to 
develop  and  perfect  the  gift  of  nature,  he  may  see  himself  greatly 
surpassed  by  a  rival  who  had  not  one  spark  of  original  genius.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  elements  of  the  gift  of  teaching — benevolence, 
authority,  the  power  of  forming  instinctively,  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  character  and  genius  of  the  pupil-^we  see  that  the  life  of  each 
consists  in  action.  What  is  benevolence,  as  an  abstraction  ?  Is  it 
any  thing  separate  from  the  actual  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  love  ? 
What  is  authority,  except  when  used  to  command  ?  And  of  what 
use  is  such  a  power  of  discriminating  the  genius  of  the  pupil,  ex- 
cept when  exalted  by  careful  observation  ?     We  can  not  indA«d 
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promise,  that  by  any  art  the  purely  selfish  ean  ever  make  good 
teachers.  We  would  certainly  recommend  them  to  follow  sons 
other  calling,  than  that  of  training  the  minds  and  forming  the  hearts 
of  childhood  ;  but  grant  us  benerolence,  and  on  it  we  may,  by  assid- 
uous culture  and  due  experience,  become  adepts  in  the  art  of  teachtng . 
But,  now,  if  we  would  portray  the  model  teacher,  whether  gifted 
by  nature,  or  triumphing  by  roluntary  efforts  over  all  the  antipathies 
of  nature,  we  must  dip  our  pencil  in  the  purest  colors  and  make 
the  dimensions  of  the  canvas  exceedingly  ample.  It  is  required 
of  the  instructors  of  children  and  youth,  that  they  themselTes  be 
examples,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  of  all  the  excellence  which 
they  desire  or  expect  from  their  pupils.  If,  brother  and  sister 
teachers,  we  would  make  accurate  scholars,  we  must  ourselves  be 
accurate  scholars.  Nothing  but  entire  and  uniform  accuracy,  on  the 
part  of  the  preceptor,  either  can  or  ought  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  learner,  who  justly  looks  to  his  teacher  for  a  standard  of 
truth.  If  we  would  witness,  in  the  young  aspirant,  delight  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  must  evince  by  all  our  conduct  the  high 
appreciation  in  which  we  hold  so  great  a  treasure.  If  we  expect 
him  to  ply  the  oar  with  all  his  might  and  main,  we  must  set  the 
example  of  the  highest  industry  and  be  most  frugal  of  time.  If  we 
would  aid  him  to  gain  the  mastery  over  stormy  passions,  or  groveling 
appetites,  we  must  make  it  plain  that  we  have  gained  the  same 
victory  over  ourselves.  If  we  would  have  him  acquire  refinement 
of  manners,  and  true  politeness,  we  must  regulate  our  intercourse 
with  all  persons,  from  the  child  to  the  man  of  gray  hairs,  by  the 
principles  of  the  true  Christian  gentleman.  If  we  expect  that  ha 
will  heed  our  advice,  to  seek  above  all  things  to  become  a  Christian, 
we  must  exhibit  in  our  lives  and  conversation  the  beauty  of  holiness* 
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For  woman  is  not  nndeyelopt  man, 

Bat  diyene ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  mao, 

Sweet  lore  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this,— 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 

Yet  in  the  long  jears  liker  must  thej  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness,  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 

She  mental  breadth  ;  nor  fail  in  ohildward  care ; 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each ; 

Till  at  the  last  she  sot  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  bj  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powen» 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-rererent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other,  e*en  as  those  who  lore. 

It  is  assumed  that  every  reader  of  a  periodical  like  this  can  both 
comprehend  and  feel  the  truths  as  well  as  the  beauty,  of  these  words 
of  the  first  of  living  poets.  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  something 
upon  the  distinctive  process  of  female  education — a  distinctive  pro- 
cess arising  from  a  diversity  in  organization,  and  in  sphere  ;  and  yet 
I  can  not  consent  to  enter  into  any  formal  argument,  to  prove  that 
feminine  nature  is  not  identical  with  masculine  nature,  or  to  determ- 
ine the  superiority  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  They  are  both  correlative,  each  peculiar,  and  yet  each 
made  for  the  other ;  both  sharing  in  common  elements  of  being, 
under  different  modifications,  and  each  possessing  powers,  the  de- 
veloping and  harmonizing  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  type  of  the  race. 

My  very  soul  is  sickened  at  the  antagonistic  spirit  so  oflen  dis- 
played in  upholding  what  are  called  the  rights  of  woman.  It  pro- 
fanes the  sex ;  it  affronts  high  Heaven.  Man  and  woman  are  co- 
workers here  on  earth,  and  co-heirs  of  immortality.  Each  gires 
the  other  the  precedence  on  the  score  of  high  nobility,  and  each 
eiwnU  it  a  glory  to  learn  of  the  other.     The  emancipation  oj  >do* 
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man !  Strange  words  these,  for  a  Christian  land.  The  ftitti^  I 
know,  has  been,  when  woman  was  a  delicate  toy,  a  passive  iasln 
ment,  a  petted  slave  ;  but  that  time  ended  when  first  her  baptiaa  is 
Christian  faith  and  love  began.  She  whom  the  wisdom  of  botrf 
antiquity  deemed  too  weak  to  act  as  witness  to  a  dying  man's  will, 
was  called  upon  to  give  her  testimony  to  the  cause  of  God.  Ffm 
the  palace  and  the  cottage,  gathered  from  all  ranks,  made  up  of  all 
ages,  matrons  grave  with  years,  young  mothers  with  clinging  iniaals, 
virgins  tender  and  pure  as  the  maid-mother  of  Him  they  adoied, 
calmly  and  cheerfully  bore  the  horrid  penalties  of  the  faith  tint 
was  in  them.  Mangled  and  gored  by  wild  cattle,  torn  by  savage 
beasts,  mutilated  and  hacked  piecemeal  by  the  execationer,  (heir 
flesh  rent  by  scourges,  their  spirit  more  deeply  agonized  still  by  that 
last  refinement  of  the  prstor's  cruelty,  exposure  in  the  public  street 
to  the  mocking  indignities  of  the  populace — thus  did  this  holiest 
army  of  martyrs  lift  up  their  spotless  sacrifice  to  God,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  misprised  name  of  woman  was  redeemed  once  and  for- 
ever from  the  desecration  of  the  past,  and  she  stood  forth  before  the 
world  an  immortal  creature,  made  to  serve  and  glorify  Grod,  a  spirit- 
ual being,  with  spiritual  faculties,  for  spiritual  ends.  From  that  time 
she  has  been  morally  free — free  in  the  line,  and  to  the  extent,  that 
her  own  regenerated  will  required  and  sanctioned ;  free  to  aspire 

Unto  the  calms  and  magnAnimitieB, 
The  lofty  usee,  and  the  noble  ends, 
The  sanctified  devotion  and  full  work, 
To  which  she  is  elect  for  evermore. 

Assured  then,  by  Christianity,  of  her  solemn  responsibilities  and 
high  destinies,  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  duty  of  woman  to 
secure  the  just  and  full  development  of  her  own  proper  nature,  and 
thus  fit  herself  most  completely  for  her  own  appropriate  sphere. 
The  process  of  effecting  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  Female 
Education. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy,  in  considering  the  different  phases  of  na- 
ture in  man  and  woman,  to  say,  as  Milton  did  of  Adam  and  Eve — 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valor  formed ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

For  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  reflective  faculties  generally  pre- 
dominate in  man,  and  the  affective  in  woman,  and  that  energy  marks 
the  one,  and  sensibility  the  other.  This  answers  well  enough  in  its 
way  for  a  running  distinction,  but  it  will  be  very  apt  to  deceive  us  if 
we  forget  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  soul,  and  take  the  reigning 
element  as  an  exclusive  possession  and  power.  Woman,  to  be  wo- 
man, must  reflect  as  well  as  feel  v  and  man^  to  be  man,  nrast  feel  as 
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well  as  reflect.  Thought  and  feeling  stand  reciprocally  in  need  of 
eaeh  other,  in  the  work  of  developing  character.  As  thought  gains 
new  life  and  animation  from  the  rich  feeling,  with  its  quick,  tender, 
and  profound  movements  of  the  soul,  deriving  therefrom  its  vital 
nourishment  and  sustenance,  even  so  the  feelings  are  not  unfre- 
qoently  first  awakened,  and  very  often  strengthened  and  elevated,  by 
the  lofty  flight  of  thought,  in  its  bold  and  searching  inquiries.  The 
mind  of  woman  diflers  from  that  of  man,  chiefly  in  its  being  more 
imbued  with  feeling,  and  thus  more  delicately  knit  together,  more 
harmoniously  adjusted,  and  more  keenly  vivified,  while  man's  mind 
is  fitted  for  a  more  daring  and  a  more  abstract,  a  wider  and  a  cooler 
range.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  woman  excels  in  tact.  Yet 
what  is  tact  but  the  judgment  of  feeling  controlling  outward  action. 
We  hear,  too,  that  the  opinions  of  woman  are  rather  intuitions  than 
logical  conclusions.  Yet  what  are  her  intuitions,  but  the  instantane- 
ous impressions  made  upon  her  entire  nature,  sympathetic  as  well 
as  sentient. 

It  is  this  diflerence  in  the  higher  nature  of  the  sexes — thought 
predominating  in  the  one,  and  feeling  in  the  other — and  the  natural 
afllinity  of  thought  and  feeling,  their  tendency  toward  a  living  inter- 
communion, that  gave  so  much  force  and  truth  to  the  old  philosoph- 
ical idea,  that  each  sex  finds  in  the  other  the  psychological  comple- 
ment of  its  own  being  and  character,  and  that  it  is  the  attraction 
between  the  two  which  gives  the  xharm  to  all  social  intercourse, 
and  their  perfect  and  permanent  union,  through  the  assimilating 
power  of  love,  that  makes  man  and  wife  one — something  more  than 
a  harmony,  a  completed  unity.  It  would  not  become  me,  perhaps, 
to  be  very  absolute  on  this  subject,  but  I  can  not  help  marking  the 
perfect  accordance  of  this  Platonic  idea  with  that  account  of  the 
spiritual  structure  of  our  humanity,  given  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  :  "  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He  them,"  the 
idea  of  duality  here  being  entirely  merged  in  that  of  unity.  It  is  a 
truth  too  oflen  forgotten,  that  what  is  called  the  subordination  of  one 
sex  to  the  other  was  a  result,  not  of  their  original  creation,  but  of 
their  subsequent  fall.  It  had  its  rise  in  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
the  woman,  **Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule 
over  thee."  But  the  fall,  though  it  corrupted  the  will,  and  darkened 
and  confused  our  whole  nature,  did  not  destroy  any  of  the  primal 
elements  of  our  being,  and  the  ideal  type  of  the  race  yet  remains. 

These  truths  being  justly  apprehended,  the  term  Education  as 
applied  to  woman  at  once  assumes  its  full  significance.  She  is  not, 
any  more  than  man,  a  thing  to  be  made  up  (or  a  cetlam  «ii<^:— ^^X 
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to  be  fitted  out  simply  for  marriage,  any  more  thaa  he  is  to  be  Mti 
out  simply  for  a  profession.  In  an  old  Latin  treatise  of  St.  Bermi 
is  the  following  admirable  passage :  "  There  are  those  who  wish  Is 
know,  for  the  mere  sake  of  knowing  ;  this  is  a  low  curiosity.  Tbevs 
are  those  who  wish  to  know  that  they  may  be  known,  and  this  is  a 
low  vanity.  There  are  also  those  who  wish  to  know,  that  they  tuf 
sell  their  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  for  money,  for  honors  [had  the  old 
saint  lived  now-a-days,  and  looked  at  accomplishments  as  understood 
and  cultivated  in  some  of  our  boarding-schools,  would  he  not  hsfs 
added  for  marriage  ?],  and  this  is  low  venality.  But  there  are  fhoss, 
also,  who  wish  to  know,  that  they  may  upbuild,  and  this  is  charify; 
and  likewise  those  who  wish  to  know  that  they  may  be  upbuilt,  SDd 
this  is  wisdom.  Of  those,  the  last  two  only  do  not  pervert  the  real 
end  of  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  good  and  to  do  good."  Educatioe, 
then,  in  both  sexes,  is  a  sacred  duty,  life-long  and  ever  progressive. 
Its  result  in  both  cases  is  to  develop  and  harmonize  the  native  ca> 
nacities  and  qualities  ;  in  both  sexes  producing  strength  and  beauty, 
nobleness  and  loveliness  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  original  con* 
stitution  of  their  respective  natures,  the  strength  and  nobleness  pre* 
dominant  in  the  one,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  in  the  other ;  and  in 
their  outward  efficacy  both  working  by  action  and  by  influence,  but 
in  the  one  sex  chiefly  by  action,  in  the  other  chiefly  by  influence. 

Education  is  development,  discipline,  culture  ;  and  that  education 
is  right  for  woman  whose  development  unijplds  all  the  stronger  fac* 
ulties  of  the  soul,  and  which  does  not  yet  crowd  upon  or  overshadow 
the  least  of  her  sweet  instincts  and  sunny  sympathies — whose  dit- 
cipline  represses  evil  propensity,  and  attempers  the  soul  to  firmness 
and  consistency,  to  self-control  and  self-reliance,  and  yet  does  no 
violence  to  that  delicacy  which  naturally  marks  her  perceptions,  and 
that  freshness  which  naturally  pervades  her  feelings,  imparting  such 
peculiar  buoyancy  and  glow  to  her  faith,  her  hope,  and  her  love ; 
and  whose  culture  improves  her  taste,  enlarges  her  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  enriches  her  imagination,  and  yet  does  not  enervate 
her  sensibilities,  or  impair  in  any  degree  the  more  serviceable 
stamina  of  the  soul. 

The  first  and  last  object  of  all  true  education,  either  in  man  or 
woman,  is  the  harmonious  fullness  of  being.  The  law  is  incumbent 
upon  every  one,  in  every  condition  and  sphere,  to  become  all  that 
he  was  created  capable  of  being ;  to  be  alive  with  his  whole  being, 
consciously,  happily  alive,  and  for  beneficent  results.  To  prescribe 
the  exact  means  and  exact  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be  eflected  is 
impossible.  All  right  education  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
cherishing  and  correcting  nature,  not  o'*  "noting  it  out  and  supplying 
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ce  with  something  better.     It  must  allow  scope  for  the  exer- 
f  free  will,  and  take  account  of  the  varieties  of  original 
ire.    Nature  is  infinite  in  her  combinations,  and  woman  no 
Ihan  man  was  made  to  be  shaped  into  one  common  mold.     A 
lid  healthful  training  no  more  destroys  variety  among  men  and 
r  women,  than  a  true  and  healthful  growth  destroys  variety 
\  the  trees  of  the  forest.     There  is  as  much  diversity  among 
lod  as  among  the  bad,  among  the  flowers  as  among  the  weeds. 
ni6,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to 
good  character,  as  petals  are  to  flowers.     But  it  is  not  the 
presence,  or  the  mere  number,  of  the  petals  that  gives  the 
1  to  the  flower.     It  is  their  native  coloring  and  their  native 
Jice.     And  as  these  difler,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  so 
cter  difiers  in  all  its  finer  essences  and  issues.     Nature  will 
Mffe  of  this.     She  will  indeed  let  you,  by  your  wise  and  patient 
torn  and  train  even  many  of  the  evil  roots  she  has  fixed  in  the 
core  of  our  being,  so  that  they  shall  grow  up,  not  into  briers, 
ito  roses  in  the  field  of  our  life  ;  and  will  lend  all  her  best  in- 
itm  to  your  work,  and  manifest  herself  most  distinctly  and 
msly  in  the  result,  if  you  will  deal  genially  by  her,  and  not 
t  ^er  aside,  or  crush  her  down.     If  this  were  better  heeded, 
loold  soon  hear  less  of  the  complaint,  that  there  is  so  little  in 
cultivated  society  that  is  truly  spontaneous,  and  so  much  that 
rely  artificial. 

right  education  must  have  regard  to  diflerences  in  individual 
•y  it  must  much  more  have  regard  to  diflerences  in  sexual  na- 
Now  there  are  three  qualities  which  are  the  natural  elements 
omanhood — they  are  modesty,  tenderness,  and  grace. 
«  are  a  credit  to  man,  but  to  woman  they  are  something  more 
a  credit,  they  are  an  absolute  necessity.  They  are  set,  by  the 
hand  of  Nature,  in  her  very  inmost  being,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
in  most  cases  actually  impossible,  to  pluck  them  out  utterly. 
Q  this  is  done,  she  is  unsexed,  and  becomes  a  monster.  These 
»  qualities  are  intimately  related  to  each  other,  2nd  yet  each  is 
ict  in  its  manifestation  and  its  efifect.  Modesty  is  woman^ 
"al  safeguard — that  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  soul  which 
»  her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every  thing  that  has 
er  in  it — ^that  innate  sensibility  which  warns  her  to  shun  the 
appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurtful,  and  ever  tends-  to 
her  within  her  own  bright  and  pure  womanly  sphere.  Tender- 
it  what  makes  her  susceptible  to  all  gentle  and  generous  im- 
It  of  soul  and  sense — which  gives  quickness  to  her  sympathies, 
est  to  her  judgments,  devotednesa  to  her  lave^  and  p\V^^  \o  \)L«t 
>U  I. — KO.  4, — 24 
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disdain ;  which  ever  inclines  her  to  charity  rather  than  to  rigor ;  to 
mercy  rather  than  to  justice.*  Grace  is  that  native  indefinibk 
quality  of  her  soul  which  inspires  a  beautiful  propriety  in  every  wodi 
and  movement — ^that  sense  of  the  becoming  which  unconsciondf 
imparts  something  of  symmetry  to  all  that  she  says  and  does,' 
suggestive  of  delicacy,  fineness,  unconstraint,  instinctive  aptitnde. 
These  three  qualities,  or  rather  instincts — ^modesty,  tenderness,  vA 
grace-sexist,  I  say,  more  or  less  in  the  original  constitution  of  eveij 
woman.  The  most  simple  and  complete  child  of  nature  Shakspean 
ever  bodied  forth,  Miranda,  reared  by  her  father  alone  on  an  isle 
secluded  from  all  the  world,  was  merely  the  bright,  consummate, 
untainted  flower  of  these  germs,  which  Nature  has  placed  in  every 
feminine  soul. 

Above  aught  else,  then,  in  every  system  of  female  education, 
these  should  have  their  true  and  perfect  growth.  If  checked,  or  in 
any  degree  perverted,  the  feminine  character  inevitably  sufiers ;  it 
loses  in  loveliness  and  influence.  And  yet  how  oflen  are  they 
checked  or  perverted !  For  modesty,  let  ball-room  dances  and  ball- 
room dresses  answer;  for  tenderness,  let  tabernacle  diatribes  and 
tea-table  scandal  answer ;  for  grace,  pick  your  way  around  the  stiff- 
nesses, the  angularities,  and  the  points  of  some  of  our  literarf 
coteries,  look  at  the  startings  and  the  jerkings,  listen  to  the  fizzings 
and  the  cracklings,  of  the  kind  of  females  there,  who  seem  to  you 
never  to  have  been  young,  and  who,  you  are  very  sure,  will  never 
know  how  to  grow  old,  and  get  your  answer. 

An  eflbrt  is  oflen,  perhaps  usually,  made  to  repair  artificially  any 
detriment  done  to  the  vitality  and  form  of  these  natural  qualities, 
but  it  is  never  very  successful.  The  counterfeit,  by  a  discerning 
eye,  is  detected  at  once.  For  the  ingenuousness  of  modesty,  we 
have  boldness  ;  for  its  coyness,  prudery.  For  the  delicacy  of  ten- 
derness, we  have  daintiness  ;  for  its  warmth,  sentimentality.  For 
the  self-poise  of  grace,  we  have  eflbrt ;  for  its  self-direction,  man- 
nerism. Woman,  doubtless,  should  have  many  acquirements;  bnt 
let  her  beware  6f  reckoning  among  these  acquired  modesty,  acquired 
tenderness,  and  acquired  grace.  These  may  be  beautified  and  en- 
riched ;  but  acquired,  when  once  lost,  never.  They  are  the  true  vital 
essence  of  womanhood,  giving  it  all  its  bloom  and  perfume,  making  its 
mere  effluence  an  irresistible  influence,  interfusing  all  the  other  quali- 
ties and  all  the  faculties,  and  blending  them  together  into  one  perfect, 
homogeneoiis,  indivisible  whole.  Being  instinctive,  they  are  not  act- 
ual virtues  in  themselves,  but  they  are  necessary  to  the  beauty  and  the 
perfection  of  virtue.  They  set  the  laws  of  conscience,  as  it  were, 
to  a  music,  in  harmony  with  every  good  chord  of  woman's  being. 
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rhey  make  reverence  no  longer  a  self-interested  fear,  but  the 
d,  confiding,  though  yet  trembling,  uprising  of  her  heart  toward 
majesty  of  goodness.  They  make  stem  duty  genial,  so  that  it 
kll  work  upon  others,  not  through  constraint,  but  through  love,  and 
m  herself,  not  through  rigorous  self-exaction,  but  through  gener-> 
t  self-sacrifice.  The  masculine  nature,  too,  has  these  inherent 
ilities,  but  not  in  such  large  proportion.  It  is  this  predominance 
the  feminine  soul  that  furnishes  some  ground,  perhaps,  for  the 
lertion  that  woman  is  naturally  more  religious  than  man.  At  aU 
»nt8, 1  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  she,  with  her  fair,  calm  spirit^ 
I  but  to  look  around,  where  he,  in  his  native  vehemence,  has  to 
k  up— that  it  is  her  privilege  to  utter,  almost  intuitively,  of  Duty — 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  theur  beds. 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 

ile  his  well-deliberated  words  are  : 

Hiou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

!  have  now  spoken  of  certain  qualities  which  every  woman  has 
nature,  which  compose  the  very  essence  of  her  true  womanhood, 
I  which  it  is  supremely  necessary  for  her  to  cherish  in  all  their 
fection.  But  these,  indispensable  as  they  are,  do  not  constitute 
stamina  of  her  character  as  a  probationary  being,  with  high  re- 
nsibilities  and  hard  trials  to  meet  here  on  the  earth.  For  this  we 
it  look  to  the  faculties  which  she  shares  with  man,  her  fellow- 
bationer — ^to  her  intellect,  her  imagination,  her  will.  These  must 
expanded,  strengthened,  disciplined,  regulated.  She  has  a  eon^ 
mee^  too,  and  that  must  be  enlightened,  and  armed  with  all  its 
itful  power.  All  these  faculties  of  her  being  ought  to  be  edu- 
)d ;  yes,  if  you  will,  educated  up  to  the  very  highest  degree,  but 
cated  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and,  chief  of  all,  educated  in 
mony  with  her  native  attributes. 

Sxpand  and  furnish  the  intellect,  so  that  she  shall  understand  the 
lal  scope  and  relations  of  things,  form  correct  judgments,  think 
ply  and  discerningly,  and  talk  intelligently  and  aptly ;  but  no  such 
ataral  stimulus  should  be  applied  to  the  intellectual  part  of  her 
ig,  as  to  make  that  the  central  seat  of  her  life,  draw  away  and 
I  up  here  the  subtile  currents  of  her  womanly  nature,  and  con- 
ite  that  peculiar  production  which  every  body  has  heard  of  and 
oiy  loves,  *'a  strong-minded  female.*  We  hear  of  the  sad' 
wof 

abtmse  research  to  steal 
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The  stealth  of  the  natural  woman  is  a  thousand  times  more  bmI- 
ancholy. 

I  have  said  that  the  imagination  must  be  cultivated.  It  is  a  noUi 
faculty.  Bonaparte  said  that  imagination  rules  the  world.  Tbi 
sense  of  beauty  resides  there — that  which  colors,  exalts,  etberealiisi 
— that  which  furnishes  faith  and  hope  and  love  with  their  iospiriig 
ideal — ^that  which  lends  enthusiasm  its  celestial  wings — that  whiek 
quickens  and  vivifies  the  great  law  of  association,  brings  the  sod 
into  communion  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  invests  the  most  commoft 
things  of  life  with  a  poetry, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  mnning  brooks ; 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Cultivate,  then,  imagination.  Woman  needs  it  no  less  than  mao^ 
and  it  is  even  more  congenial  with  both  her  duties  and  her  nature. 
It  will  make  the  happiness  already  possessed  all  the  more  hapjpjT, 
and  open  a  thousand  new  sources  of  delight  unknown  before.  And 
yet,  if  this  faculty  be  not  wisely  cultivated,  if  it  become  over-ex- 
cited, and  acquire  a  growth  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  reflectirs 
and  the  moral  faculties,  it  produces  a  most  baneful  effect  upon  the 
whole  being.  It  can  not  be  allowed  to  luxuriate,  without  inducing 
the  consequences  of  all  luxury,  enervation  and  enfeeblement — with- 
out unfitting  for  all  the  sober  realities  and  practical  duties  of  life, 
and  turning  life  itself  into  an  idle  revery. 

The  trt//,  which  is  less  a  faculty  than,  like  instinct,  a  working, 
living  principle,  must  be  strengthened  and  regulated,  for  it  is  the 
executive  power  of  the  whole  being.  I  mean  by  it  that  energy  of 
the  soul  which  gives  self-mastery.  This  in  woman,  as  in  man,  is 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  positive  noble  character. 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man ! 

It  was  said  of  the  whole  race.  She  who  has  not  acquired  this 
power,  who  is  wont  to  resign  herself  passively  to  natural  impulse, 
or  agreeable  feeling,  however  good-natured  that  impulse  or  feeling 
may  be,  has  not,  any  more  than  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  dignity  of  a 
moral  being.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  not  imparted  but  self-edu- 
cation which  gives  this  power.  This,  undeniably,  to  a  large  extent 
is  true.  Yet  that  outward  discipline  may  perform  a  very  efiicient 
part  in  this  process,  no  one  who  bethinks  himself  of  the  Spartan 
system  and  its  results,  can  doubt.  But,  however  desirable  and  nec- 
essary strength  of  will  may  be,  when  it  acquires  such  strenuousness 
as  to  find  a  positive  pleasure  in  unconditional  volition,  that  is  to  say, 
when  it  becomet  ¥r\\\tu\ikeiw»  %xwi  ivl<Mk  1«  \bA  mAce  sake  of  niliogi 
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it  becomes  a  gross  deformity.  Its  work  is  not  self-control,  but  self- 
anfficieney— a  self-sufficiency  forbidding  all  dependence,  and  repel- 
ing  all  sympathy.  There  is,  then,  a  necessity  that  will  should  be 
trained  with  reference  to  all  the  sensibilities  and  capabilities  of  wo- 
■uin's  nature. 

And  80,  too,  of  conscience.     Conscience  is  the  voice  of  moral  law, 
and  all  law  is  strict  and  exacting  in  its  very  nature.     The  con- 
science can  not  be  too  fully  brought  out,  if  brought  out  in  harmony 
with  the  other  portions  of  our  being,  nor  can  its  dictates  be  too  im- 
plicitly obeyed.     But,  supreme  within  its  own  sphere,  as  it  is,  it 
was  never  meant  to  maintain  constant  dictation.     It  has  authority, 
but  it  is  too  royal  to  be  jealous  of  the  loving  instincts  of  the  soul. 
It  imposes  a  law  upon  a  child  to  obey  his  parents,  but  it  is  well 
pleased  that  the  child  should  obey  his  parents  spontaneously,  in  an- 
swer to  the  promptings  of  his  own  loving  nature.     They  wrong  con- 
science greatly,  who  make  her  a  despot  instead  of  a  guardian,  and 
^an  find  praise  for  no  act  that  she  herself  does  not  exclusively 
direct     The  very  perfection,  too,  of  all  right  doing,  is  doing  right, 
not  only  conscientiously,  but  lovingly — not  only  obediently,  but 
freely,  impulsively,  gladly.     "If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments."    It  is  the  chief  glory  of  woman  that,  excelling,  as  she  does 
in  the  sympathetic  part  of  her  nature,  she  is  so  peculiarly  capable 
of  this.     Any  system  of  moral  education  which  impairs  this,  or 
leaves  it  out  of  account,  does  her  a  most  unnatural  wrong. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  all  these  faculties — intellect,  imagination,  will, 
and  conscience — must  be  educated  harmoniously  with  each  other, 
send  above  all,  harmoniously  with  the  three  special  elements  of  femi- 
nine nature.  If  this  be  done,  those  elements  will  only  receive  ad- 
ditional fullness  and  luster.  Her  modesty  will  be  dignified  by  her 
discerning  intellect  and  her  self-directing  will;  her  grace  will  be 
glorified  by  her  vivifying  imagination ;  and  her  tenderness  will  be 
dignified,  and  glorified,  and  sanctified  by  her  enlightening  and 
hallowing,  conscience.  And  thus,  simply  by  the  wise  development 
of  her  own  proper  nature,  with  the  promised  grace  of  God,  we 
have  a  "  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too" — 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

I  have  written  of  woman's  capability.  I  have  something  to  add 
of  her  responsibility.  If  not  outwardly  so  arduous  and  imposing  as 
ftat  of  man,  it  is  yet  intrinsically  more  sacred  and  sublime.  I  will 
Bol  discuss  woman's  appropriate  sphere.     The  praters  w^u  ^Xom 
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subject  dishonor  her.  She  fixes  her  sphere  for  herself,  or  lalher 
her  own  true  nature  fixes  it  for  her.  She  dwells  not  in  the  soUrti 
of  man*s  good  pleasure  here,  but  in  her  own  high  instincts  finds  her 
own  *'  true  fixed  and  resting  quality."  Woman's  predominating  soh 
sibility  holds  her  chiefly  to  domestic  duties,  as  man's  predoniinstis| 
energy  holds  him  chiefly  to  public  duties.  I  speak  of  the  main  beak 
and  the  natural  province.  Of  course,  man  has  a  share  in  domealie 
life,  and  woman,  through  society,  a  share  in  public  life,  and  thraii^ 
authorship,  too,  if  she  feels  impelled  to  resort  to  it — though  I  hsfs 
the  authority  of  that  most  excellent  judge  of  woman,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
for  saying,  that  it  is  most  certain  that  of  the  women  who  hare  Tes- 
tured  into  the  public  path  of  literature,  three  fourths  hare  done  it 
because  placed  in  a  painful  or  needy  position  in  respect  to  domestic 
life. 

The  responsibility  of  Woman,  then,  at  home,  is  her  primary  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  fearlessly  say  that  there  is  no  responsibility  oi 
earth  like  it.     I  say  it,  because  she  has  the  chief  custody  and  con- 
trol of  that  period  of  human  life  in  which,  more  than  any  other,  the 
character  is  formed,  not  only  for  this  world,  but  for  an  unspeakably 
blessed,  or  an  awfully  cursed  immortality.     Responsibility  !     Where, 
now,  in  the  arena  of  public  life,  from  center  to  circumference,  is 
there  such  responsibility,  even  so  far  as  regards  matters  of  this 
world,  as  was  that  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  or  of  Letitia, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon  1    What  man  living  has  wrought  a  more 
terrible  work  than  was   wrought  by  the   caressing  and  flattering, 
raging  and  cursing,  mother  of  Byron  ?     Napoleon  knew  men  well 
None  better.     His  words  were  :  **  The  future  character  of  a  child 
is  always  the   work  of  its  mother ;"  and  to  Madame  Campan  he 
said  :  "  Be  it  your  care  to  train  up  mothers  who  shaU  know  how  to 
educate  their  children."     Tacitus  says  of  Agricola :  *'  He  governed 
his  family,  which  many  find  to  be  a  harder  task  than  to  govern  a 
province."    What  would  have  been  the  words,  had  Tacitus  had  an 
understanding,  too,  of  Christian  responsibilities  ?     "  Unhappy  is  the 
man,"  says  Jean  Paul  Richter,  '*  for  whom  his  own  mother  has  not 
made  all  other  mothers  venerable."     Where  is  the  man,  and  where 
the  woman,  whose  very  heart's  heart  does  not  quiver  in  response  to 
that? 

The  mother,  whether  she  is  directly  sensible  of  it  or  not,  is  the 
educator  of  the  strongest  and  most  permanent  part  of  our  humanity, 
the  sympathetic  and  moral  nature — the  very  part,  too,  which  is  the 
most  complex  and  the  most  sensitive,  and  the  most  difficult  to  brace 
and  adjust  to  perfect  harmony.  The  greatest  obstacle  that  education 
has  to  contend  against  is  willfulness.    This  evil  is  inborn  in  the  veiy 
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nuturc  of  man,  and  manifests  itself  in  full  force  in  the  very  earliest  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  in  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  forms.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  subdue  it  at  all ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing,  often  a  thing 
requiring  a  wisdom  excelling  that  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece, 
to  subdue  it  without  doing  lasting  injury  to  all  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  soul.  And  yet  what  bitter  discords  from  within,  and  what  hard 
reverses  from  without,  shall  come,  if  it  be  not  subdued.  There  are 
certain  states  of  the  child's  mind  in  which  its  indulgence  in  the 
merest  trifle  may  commence  an  unhealthful  movement  of  the  soul, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  life  lasts.  How  few  are  there  who  fully 
realize  that  a  trifle  to  them  is  no  trifle  to  a  child — that  the  cheapest 
plaything  may  be  a  child's  kingdom. 

What  an  incalculable  eflect  upon  man's  character  has  a  truthful 
disposition ; — and  yet  this  invariably  has  its  origin  in  the  earliest 
period  of  life.  I  mean  not  simply  the  habit  of  truth-telling,  for  that, 
when  it  springs  from  the  fear  of  discovery,  as  in  children  it  is  too 
often  made  to  do,  is  of  little  worth.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  truth — that 
which  manifests  itself  in  thought  and  in  action,  as  well  as  in  word, 
and  from  which  come  frankness,  openness,  good  faith,  honesty,  in 
one  word,  sincerity — sincerity  to  one's  self,  sincerity  to  mankind  in 
general,  sincerity  in  social  relations,  sincerity  in  business,  sincerity 
in  pleasure.  This  loyalty  to  truth  is  a  sentiment  which  the  mother 
alone  can  thoroughly  inspire ;  and  yet  how  often,  alas !  is  it,  that  she, 
in  her  thoughtlessness  or  her  ignorance,  contents  herself  with  merely 
a  verbal  conformity,  and  heeds  not  the  saddest  form  of  lying — ^^  the 
lie,^  as  Bacon  says,  **  that  sinketh  in,"  and  becomes  part  of  the 
character. 

The  child  is  an  admiring  being.  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy,"  and  bright  hues  invest  every  thing.  "  Tell  me  what  you 
admire,"  says  Carlyle, "  and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  you 
are ;"  and  in  all  education  there  is  nothing  so  important  as  this 
teaching  vohat  to  admire,  and  why  to  admire.  It  is  error  or  neglect 
in  {his  part  of  early  training,  by  the  mother,  that,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  produces  the  false  standards  and  false  tastes  which  so 
many,  in  these  artificial  times,  carry  with  them  through  life,  and 
which  make  the  lesson  so  hard  to  learn,  that  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
pleasures  are  the  truest  and  most  precious. 

And  so  of  almost  every  phase  of  the  child's  character ;  it  is,  in 
great  measure,  the  result  of  the  faithfulness  or  the  unfaithfulness, 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  of  the  mother.  What  responsibility  has 
man  to  meet,  that  can  exceed  either  in  dignity  or  in  difliculty  the 
right  training  of  an  immortal  spirit  ?  What  can  require  the  more 
complete  development  of  every  high  faculty  of  the  ao\xL^.     K  "wv^* 
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hearted  and  weak-minded  mother  is  the  saddest  of  all  sights  tiie  soi 
shines  upon. 

The  power  of  woman,  too,  in  her  other  domestic  relations,  de- 
mands the  highest  cultivation  of  her  nature.     She  was  made  to  bt 

the  light  of  the  whole  household : 

A  Ught 

Shining  irithin,  when  all  iriihoat  is  night ! 

It  is  her  peculiar  privilege  to  live  away  from  the  world's  sharp  strife. 
She  has  no  profession  to  warp  the  evenness  of  her  mind,  or  caret 
of  business  to  tarnish  the  freshness  of  her  soul.     Her  own  peculiar 
trials  she  doubtless  has,  for  trial  is  incident  to  every  human  lot 
There  is  a  mildew  that  settles  upon  all  hearts  not  well  ordered, 
wherever  found  beneath  the  skies.     But,  if  woman's  heart  be  well 
ordered,  there  is  nothing  which  should  hinder  or  mar  its  full  blos- 
soming ;  for  her  heart,  like  man's,  is  in  God's  world,  which  is  as  full 
of  rich,  pure,  sweet  influences  as  the  morning  is  of  dew-drops ;  and 
yet  is  not  so  near  the  broad  highway  of  life  as  to  be  bruised  by  its 
violence,  or  soiled  by  its  dust,  or  withered  by  its  glare.     She  was 
made  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  of  love,  wooing  from  her 
all  the  in-born  sweetnesses  of  her  nature,  opening  her  the  more  com- 
pletely to  divine  refreshings  from  on  high,  and  calling  out  odors  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  which  shall  operate  as  a  healing  balm 
and  holy  stimulus  upon  all  around.     Woman,  if  she  be  truly  woman, 
is,  within  her  own  hou^hold,  a  vital  elemental  force,  evermore  ra- 
diating ethereal  life  and  energy.     She  is  a  Presence  as  well  as  a 
Power,  and  achieves  by  what  she  is  as  well  as  by  what  she  does. 
She  inspires  unawares.     In  the  light  of  her  placid  strength,  a  faith 
in  human  nature,  and  in  the  possibility  of  all  grand  things,  grows  we 
trow  not  how.     Public  opinion  pales  into  weakness  and  meanness 
before  her  high  ideal,  and  we  are  slaves  no  longer.     Her  subtile 
love,  her  magnetic  enthusiasm,  cherishes  into  more  genial  life  the 
motive  that  shall  prompt  brave  endeavor,  and  stay  the  spirit  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  strife,  like  the  murmur  of  far-off  music.     She  en- 
dears, and,  in  endearing,  ennobles.     She  transfuses  her  temper  to  our 
souls  without  effort,  as  she  paints  her  image  on  our  eyes.    There  is  no 
such  spell  as  comes  from  her  sweetness  and  unassuming  strength. 
Books  can  instruct  and  entertain,  pictures   and  statues  may  bring 
beauty,  and  hirelings  may  duly  care  for  the  house  ;  but  love  that  floods 
can  not  quench,  resilient  hope,  outshining  joy,  sweet  trust  and  holy 
fear,  bright  honor,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  charity,  and,  chief  of  all, 
the  impassioned  feeling  that  impels  the  strenuous  will ; — these  are 
the  "  rib  of  the  man,"  and  from  these,  molded  in  living  loveliness, 
his  destined  help-meet  sprang  to  rouse  him  and  gird  him  to  all  noUe 
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ing  and  doing,  to  make  life  rich  and  duty  glorious,  so  that  he  shall 
a  true-hearted  warrior  here  on  the  earth,  while  yet  with  her  a  re- 
eing  co-traveler  toward  the  skies.     We  best  learn  the  unsuspec- 

might  of  a  being  like  this,  when  we  try  the  desolateness  that 
ks  like  night  upon  the  home  where  once  her  presence  shone  and 
r  is  seen  no  more.  In  view  of  what  woman  thus  may  be,  and 
imes  is,  replete,  full-charactered  and  heavenly  as  the  morning 
r,  alas,  that  there  should  ever  be  occasion  for  such  a  cry  as  that 
Milton*8  against  *'  that  unspeakable  weariness  and  despair  of  all 
iable  delight,  which  turn  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God  into  a 
e  eril  under  the  sun,  or  at  least  to  a  familiar  mischief — a  droop- 

and  disconsolate  household — captivity  without  refuge  or  redemp- 

i.» 

lut  the  influence  of  a  true  woman  is  not  confined  to  those  of  her 

s  household.     She  forms  the  grace  and  attraction  of  all  social 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  hsr 

bright  eyes 

%        '  Rained  influenoe,  and  judged  the  prise. 

I  it  was  that  inspired,  to  use  the  language  of  Burke,  '*  that  gen* 
us  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
dience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in 
ritade  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom  ;  that  untaught  grace 
ife,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which 
a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage,  while  it  mitigated 
city,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice 
If  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness."  And  she  cer- 
ly  has  lost  no  power,  as  men  have  advanced  in  civilization  and 
iatianity.  She  yet  wins,  and  leads,  and  judges  with  her  sweet, 
conclusions,  and  nothing  which  she  in  very  truth  despises  and 
»l8,  can  stand.  She  holds  the  keys  of  social  intercourse,  and 
lata  to  her  own  will  what  shall  be  the  received  standard  of  pro- 
iy  and  honor.  Men,  as  in  knightly  times,  are  not  only  ready 
erve  her,  but  they  look  to  her  to  show  them  how  she  will  be 
red  ;  and  this  she  does,  not  by  arbitrary  dictate,  not  often  even  by 
Bcious  design,  but  by  an  outflowing  movement,  a  bright,  benign 
aling  of  mind  and  soul,  which,  though  impalpable,  is  not  to  be 
nred  or  withstood.  *'  Whatever  may  be  the  customs  and  laws  of 
wmtry,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  women  always  give  the  tone  to 
ala."  This  is  true  ;  and  there  has  never  yet  been  a  time  of  public 
nidation  in  which  women  of  high  mark  in  society  have  not 
^ed  a  prominent  part.  I  do  not  pretend  that  social  life  is  per- 
»dy  as  it  might  be,  by  the  redeeming  influence  of  woman%  spirit; 
•he  has  reason  to  reproach  herself,  if  it  is  not. 
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"Womany  too,  if  she  will,  has  her  part  in  literature — m,  part  reeog^ 
nized  as  hers,  not  by  courtesy,  but  by  right,  and  most  worthily  is  abe 
now  fulfilling  it  I  count  it  one  of  the  most  cheering  auspices  of 
the  times,  that  her  voice  is  in  such  large  measure  entering  £a^ 
lish  and  American  literature.  It  mingles  among  the  fierce  polemici 
of  the  day,  "  as  the  lute  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash,*  bj 
its  very  gentleness  tempering,  and  refining,  and  beautifjring  alL 
It  is  true,  and  doubtless  always  will  be  true,  so  long  as  wonu 
retains  her  retiring  womanly  nature,  that  female  authorship  does  not 
oilen  proceed  from  spontaneous  impulse,  and  that  it  does  oflen  cooe 
from  wrongs  too  deep  to  be  forgiven,  from  regrets  too  bitter  to  be 
forgotten,  from  repinings  too  sharp  to  be  borne,  or  from  necessitiei 
too  cruel  to  be  resisted,  and  that  aberrations  and  harsh  discords  not 
seldom  arise  therefrom,  and  show  themselves  m  what  she  gives  out 
to  the  world ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain,  that  the  general  effect 
of  her  utterance  through  books  is,  and  always  must  be,  in  harmo&y 
with  the  delicate  tones  of  her  native  soul.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
women,  too,  are  called  upon  to  be  the  public  teachers  and  guides  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  have  thereby  a  power  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence upon  future  national  character,  scarcely  to  be  estimated.  AH 
of  the  great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day  depend  upon  woman 
greatly  for  their  support,  and  she  is  the  almost  exclusive  minister 
of  the  common  charities  of  daily  life.  Upon  her  judgment  here,  as 
well  as  upon  her  spirit,  depends  a  vast  amount  of  social  good  or  evil 
In  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  woman^s  influence  and  responsibility. 
There  is  no  condition  of  life  in  which  she  is  precluded  from  these, 
and  none  in  which  their  exercise  may  not  employ  the  fuUest  powers 
of  her  nature,  even  when  developed  in  the  most  complete  measure. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  our  own  country,  where  woman  enjoys  higher 
consideration  and  greater  freedom  of  action  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  the  world,  and  where,  too,  the  very  existence  of  the  government 
depends  upon  the  sustained  aspiration  and  virtue  of  the  people.  In 
her  hands,  whether  she  feels  it  or  not,  lie  the  destinies  of  the  Re- 
public. 

I  have  now  written  of  the  kind  of  education  woman  should  receive, 
and  of  its  solemn  and  yet  glorious  import  to  her  and  to  the  world. 
A  sensible  advance,  I  believe,  is  every  year  made  throughout  the 
land  toward  this  high  standard.  If  such  an  advance  there  really  is, 
we  shall  in  good  time  hear  fewer  complaints,  that  in  high  life  there 
are  to  be  found  so  many  brilliant  creatures  of  fairest  face  and  form, 
complete  in  every  outward  charm  and  adornment,  superlative  in 
grace,  exquisite  in  tact,  airy  in  spirits,  sprightly  in  converse,  and 
radiant  with  smiles ;  and  yet  conqucsl  their  only  thought,  and  self 
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their  only  admiration,  caring  only  to  keep  decently  up  to  the  world's 
mark  of  virtue,  turning  social  communion  into  a  conventional  piece  of 
acting,  and  reducing  all  their  high  means  of  influence  to  the  service 
of  a  morbid  excitement  and  the  gratification  of  a  heartless  vanity ; 
— and  that  in  the  middle  of  life  there  is  so  much  wretched  slavery 
to  outward  appearances,  so  much  of  carking  care  and  calculating 
anxiety  to  imitate  the  extravagance  of  wealthier  neighbors,  so  much 
impoverishing  of  mind,  closing  up  of  soul  and  hardening  of  spirit  for 
the  mere  tinsel  of  life,  so  much  wearing  away  of  the  'heart-strings 
and  spoiling  of  affection  with  petty  vexation  and  capricious  humor, 
so  much  wasting,  aimlessness  and  wasted  activity,  so  much  speech 
spoken  that  is  not  work  the  speaking,  so  much  work  wrought  that 
ia  not  worth  the  working,  so  much  life  lived  that  is  not  worth  the 
living. 


Choice  Extract. — "  Considered  as  an  object  of  enterprise,  edu- 
cation is  beautiful,  sublime  even, '  worth  ambition.*  It  is  to  unfold 
the  power  of  thought, — thought  which  propagates  itself  for  ever. 
It  is  id  discipline  the  will,  the  central  principle  of  character,  of  all 
finite  power,  great  or  good.  It  is  to  nurse  and  mature  the  social  and 
moral  sensibilities  of  an  immortal  being.  Can  any  thing  be  so  in* 
teresting  t-o  think  of,  so  noble  to  attempt  ?  Upon  the  material  sub- 
stance of  the  earth,  it  seems  to  be  our  destiny  to  leave  very  little 
impression.  A  fire  or  a  wave  of  sand  passes  over  them,  and  our 
proudest  works  disappear.  Time  wears  them  all  away.  The  coral 
insect  builds  up  a  structure,  whose  base  is  the  unchanging  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  on  whose  summit  men  congregate,  and  contend,  and 
triumph,  and  pass  away,  and  leave  no  trace  of  themselves  behind. 
Why  is  it,  but  to  intimate  to  us  that  the  true  impress  of  our  power 
is  to  be  made  upon  mind  rather  than  matter  ?  The  little  worm,  em- 
balmed and  confined  in  the  imperishable  work,  has  all  the  immor- 
tality which  the  earth  knows.  For  the  earth's  noblest  creature,  its 
lord,  must  there  not  be  a  loftier  destiny,  more  enduring  memorial  ? 
May  not  man  enshrine  himself  in  a  nobler  mausoleum  ?  Can  he 
not  engrave  his  name  upon  a  work  of  costlier  material  and  more 
lasting  ?" — From  an  Address  on  Education  by  Prof.  Haddock,  of 
New  Hampshire, 
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Should  neither  of  the  plans  which  I  have  presented,  for  relieving 
our  colleges  from  their  present  embarrassing  condition,  in  which 
they  are  consciously  attempting  a  greater  labor  than  they  are  capa- 
ble of  performing,  meet  with  general  favor,  then  I  know  of  no  alter- 
native, but  that  we  should  reject  entirely,  from  our  regular  course  of 
study  for  graduation,  many  of  those  branches  of  Natural  History,  or 
of  Physical  Science,  pursued  into  its  practical  applications,  of  which 
we  now  confessedly  furnish  but  very  meagre  sketches,  and  which, 
therefore,  without  being  themselves  mastered  even  in  outline,  occupy 
much  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  I  extend  thit 
remark  to  the  modern  languages,  which  are  always  easy  of  inde- 
pendent acquisition,  by  a  person  who  has  use  for  them,  of  which  the 
proper  pronunciation — which  is  the  only  particular  in  which  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher  is  necessary — is  literally  never  acquired  in 
college,  but  which,  in  many  institutions,  within  the  circle  of  my  ob- 
servation, have  made  very  large  and  serious  encroachments  upon 
the  time  once  devoted  to  the  eminently  disciplinary  and  inestimably 
valuable  study  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  In  looking  over  one  or 
two  college  catalogues,  which  happen  to  be  at  hand,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing, among  the  studies  obligatory  upon  all  candidates  for  gradu- 
ation :  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Conchology,  Zoology,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Meteorology,  Chemical  Analysis,  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Civil  Engineering,  the  French  language,  the  Spanish  language,  the 
German  language,  and  finally,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  principles  of  International  Law.  All  this,  I  say,  is  strictly 
obligatory,  and  not  in  any  particular  dependent  on  the  option  of  the 
student.  And  all  this  is  in  addition  to  what  was  once  called  a  full 
course  of  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  was  believed  to  furnish 
occupation  enough  to  fill  up  the  entire  space  of  four  years.  Upon 
this  exhibit  I  make  no  comment.  To  master  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  Natural  History,  enumerated,  would  present  sufficient  employment 
to  occupy  almost  a  lifetime.  Chemical  Analysis  can  only  be  prac- 
tically understood,  by  exclusive  devotion  to  it  for  months  or  years. 
Civil  Engineering  is  a  science  so  eminently  practical,  and  so  exten- 
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sively  conversant  with  details,  as  to  require,  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
a  devotion  hardly  less  exclusive  and  hardly  less  long  continued.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  deceive  the  public,  by  pretending  to  teach  all  these 
things,  when  the  possibility  of  our  doing  so,  except  in  pretense,  is  a 
palpable  absurdity  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  mere  outlines  we  give  have  their 
Talue.  If  they  do  not  conduct  into  the  depths  of  a  science,  they 
famish  some  general  notions  regarding  it,  they  acquaint  the  student 
with  names,  and  enable  him  to  converse  upon  such  matters  in  a 
general  manner,  so  as  not  to  appear  utterly  ignorant,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  introduced  as  topics  of  discussion.  This  is  a  plausible 
apology  for  superficial  knowledge,  but  I  can  call  it  nothing  better. 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  advantage  gained  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
which  is  made  to  secure  it.  The  fact  is,  that  most  branches  of 
Natural  History  are  subjects  on  which  individuals  must  inform  them- 
selves,  independently  of  masters.  Or,  if  they  resort  to  the  assistance 
of  proficients,  they  must  do  this  in  institutions  specially  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  such  subjects.  Associations  of  naturalists  fur- 
msh  the  best  schools,  which  our  country  yet  possesses,  for  this 
purpose,  and  no  individual,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  ele- 
mentary acquirements  in  these  departments  of  knowledge,  will  find 
them  of  any  after  value,  if  he  neglects  to  resort  to  these  means  of 
advancing  and  perfecting  them.  If,  then,  our  colleges  would  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  any  part  of  the  intolerable  burden,  which  they 
altempt  at  present  to  carry,  and  if  they  can  not  be  induced,  either 
to  throw  a  portion  of  it  upon  the  schools  below,  or  to  extend  the 
period  of  time,  over  which  it  is  spread,  they  have  no  remaining  re- 
source, but  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  teach  some  of  these  many 
things,  in  regard  to  which  their  present  teaching  is  little  better  than 
a  farce.  Let  practical  sciences,  like  Civil  Engineering  and  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  go  over  to  special  schools,  of  which  already  several 
have  arisen,  either  associated  with  colleges  or  disjoined  from  them, 
highly  honorable  to  the  country  ;  and,  until  higher  universities  rise 
up  among  us,  let  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History  find  their 
encouragement,  among  associations  of  men  whose  tastes  lead  them 
to  their  cultivation.  If,  however,  either  of  the  previously  suggested 
expedients  be  deemed  more  eligible,  let  the  concluding  years  in 
college  be  given,  in  great  measure,  to  subjects  of  this  nature  ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  results  may  not  continue  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  are  at  present,  let  the  principle  of  option  be  freely  introduced 
into  this  part  of  the  course,  so  that  the  efibrts  of  individuals  may  not 
be  rendered  unproductive,  by  being  frittered  away  upon  an  endless 
Tsriety  of  subjects. 
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I  pass  to  inquire  whether  our  college  system  does  not  admit  of 
some  improTement  in  regard  to  the  stimulants  held  out  to  incite 
young  men  to  intellectual  eflfort.  In  professional  schools,  to  which 
students  voluntarily  resort,  at  a  time  when  they  begin  to  feel  then- 
selves  dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  and  when  they  are  con-, 
scions  that  the  knowledge  they*  acquire  is  to  determine  the  degree 
of  their  success  in  life,  no  special  stimulants  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  profitable  employment  of  their  time.  In  college,  this  motive  it 
much  less  influential,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  hardly  to 
exist  at  all.  To  an  imperfectly  disciplined  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
mental  exertion  is  positively  irksome,  while  in  the  morning  of  life, 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  the  temptations  to  indolence  are  al- 
most irresistible.  Opposed  to  influences  so  prejudicial  to  the  format 
tion  of  studious  habits,  we  have  that  love  of  pre-eminence  which 
naturally  inheres  in  the  breast  of  all  mankind,  and  which,  of  itself 
without  being  fostered  by  any  artificial  stimulus,  is  sufficient  to 
elicit  in  many  a  very  commendable  spirit  of  exertion.  The  pride 
of  successful  scholarship  is  a  feeling  honorable  to  its  subject ;  and 
I  am  far  from  being  able  to  believe  that  it  ought  in  any  manner  to 
be  repressed.  There  are  some,  I  know,  who  regard  all  pride  as 
sinful,  and  who  maintain  that  the  actions  of  men,  whether  in  youth 
or  in  age,  ought  to  be  influenced  by  no  motive  but  that  which  ia 
found  in  a  sense  of  duty.  Such  views,  however,  are  not  those  ct 
the  majority  of  men ;  and  I  shall  presume,  without  entering  into  any 
argument  on  the  subject,  that  they  are  not  the  views  of  the  body  I 
am  addressing. 

But  if  the  simple  desire  to  earn  an  honorable  name  for  intellectual 
superiority  in  the  little  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  be  often 
a  sufficient  motive  to  impel  a  student  to  exertion,  this  motive  may  be 
rendered  much  more  efficacious  by  the  adoption  of  such  means  to 
mark  this  superiority  as  shall  stamp  it  with  the  character  of  an  as- 
certained and  recognized  fact,  and  shall  give  it  publicity,  not  only  in 
the  college,  but  in  the  surrounding  world.  In  most  of  our  colleges, 
therefore,  varying  grades  of  honor  are  assigned  to  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  each  class,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  and 
sometimes  on  other  occasions.  It  is  generally  an  honor  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  Commencement  day,  or 
of  the  class  exhibitions  ;  and  certain  of  the  exercises  then  assigned 
to  individuals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  distinction  of  the 
highest  character. 

This  plan  is  attended  with  undeniable  advantages ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  of  it,  that  all  the  distinctions  it  confers  are  merely  relative 
in  their  aignificancy.    They  denote  the  superiority  of  one  individual 
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jfer  others  of  the  same  class,  but  they  afford  no  means  of  comparing 
iiiie  class  with  another.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  some  means 
ihould  be  devised  for  stamping  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  rela- 
tife  merit.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  scholar,  not  merely 
ttist  he  is  better  than  another,  which,  if  the  entire  truth  were  known, 
may  after  all  be  but  insignificant  praise,  but  that  he  is  capable  of 
passing  with  honor  some  definite  and  intelligible  ordeal,  such  as  may 
be  provided  by  requiring  of  him  the  performance  of  tasks  of  ascer- 
tained difficulty. 

Such  tasks  may  be  prepared  in  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  officers  respectively  in  charge  of  them ;  and  if  no  indi- 
vidual of  a  class  shall  be  found  equal  to  the  highest,  or  the  second, 
or  third  in  grade  of  difficulty,  the  corresponding  honors  may  for  that 
time  be  withholden.  A  plan  like  this  will  make  the  members  of 
every  class  competitors,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  all  who  have  gone 
before  them ;  and  its  tendencies  must  obviously  be  to  stimulate  effort 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  where  the  competition  is  only  for  the 
stamp  of  a  certain  nameless  and  indefinite  merit,  in  no  instance 
clearly  ascertained.  ' 

It  is  worth  considering,  moreover,  that  this  plan  will  remove,  in 
great  measure,  the  moral  evils  which  are  probably  inseparable  from 
a  competition  immediately  personal ;  since,  when  the  struggle  is  for 
absolute  and  not  for  relative  superiority,  the  success  of  one  aspirant 
to  honor  does  not  involve  the  necessary  humiliation  of  another. 

As  permanent  tokens  of  these  distinctions,  prizes  in  the  form  of 
raluable  medals,  books,  instruments  of  science,  or  other  convenient 
objects,  may  very  properly  be  conferred.  The  number  of  these,  the 
frequency  with  which  they  should  be  distributed,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  merit  which  they  may  most  judiciously  be  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish, may  be  subjects  for  more  mature  consideration. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  distinctions  should  be  awarded, 
it  is  obviously  proper  that  the  performances  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  disinterested  judges, 
who  should  have  no  duty  but  to  compare  them  with  the  standard  of 
absolute  excellence  set  up,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  fulfill  the 
conditions  required.  Upon  their  report,  the  decision  should  be  an- 
nounced, and  the  prizes  presented  in  presence  of  the  public,  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

As  to  those  relative  distinctions  which  are  now,  I  believe,  almost 
invariably  made  among  the  members  of  each  class,  since  they  are 
awarded  in  view  of  the  whole  series  of  performances  which  have 
been  daily  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  preceding  course,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  should  be  made  to  depend,  not  entirely  u^ou 
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the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  nor  entirely  upon  the  exhibit  U  fte 
cotemporaneous  record,  but  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upat  &• 
opinions  of  the  students  themselves  as  expressed  by  Tote.  Tha 
Toting  should  be  not  explicitly  to  assign  definite  distinctions  to  dei- 
nite  individuals,  but  should  be  in  the  form  of  lists  of  merit,  whoKk 
should  include  the  names  of  the  entire  class  or  section  to  which  ea^ 
voter  belongs,  or  of  so  large  a  number  of  them  as  may  be  prescribe^ 
his  own  of  course  being  excluded,  arranged  numerically  in  the  order 
of  merit.  Double  lists  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  required,  dirtii- 
guishing  independently  the  order  in  letters  and  in  science ;  and  eveij 
voter  should  of  course  be  put  upon  his  honor  to  give  his  sufirage  ii 
accordance  with  his  honest  convictions. 

I  found  this  opinion  upon  several  considerations  which  appear  ift 
me  to  be  not  without  a  sensible  importance.  In  the  first  place,  sto* 
dents  observe  their  fellow-students  from  a  point  of  view  inaccessibls 
to  the  Faculty.  They  are  sometimes  aware  of  the  practice  of  aits 
which  can  not  be  known  to  the  instructor,  by  which  an  individnl 
may  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  credit  which  is  not  fairly  his  owi. 
Translations  and  interlined  books  in  the  languages,  borrowed  sc4h- 
tions  in  the  mathematics,  and  other  similar  aids,  may  be  employed 
by  some,  while  by  others  they  are  honestly  rejected.  To  give  to 
the  popular  voice  a  certain  weight  in  the  assignment  of  honors,  is  to 
put  the  most  effectual  check  which  occurs  to  me  to  practices  like 
these. 

In  the  second  place,  to  make  all  young  men  more  or  less  depend- 
ent for  distinction  upon  the  estimation  in  which  their  attainments 
and  abilities  are  held  by  their  peers,  is  to  impress  them  with  a  higher 
sense  of  the  value  of  an  honorable  reputation,  and  a  more  honest 
desire  to  possess  a  real  rather  than  a  seeming  merit.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  moral  influences  of  the 
plan  I  recommend  must  be  good. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  the 
parties  interested — and  all  are  more  or  less  interested,  whether  can- 
didates for  high  distinction  or  not — to  be  recognized  as  judges  in  the 
assignment  of  the  honors  won  in  a  competition  of  which  all  have 
been  equally  witnesses ;  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  disadvantage 
can  attend  the  policy  of  permitting  this  gratification. 

1  would,  of  course,  have  the  judgment  of  the  instructors,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  students,  consulted;  but  as  to  the  relative  weight 
which  should  be  given  to  each,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  at  this  time 
to  express  an  opinion. 

Besides  the  stimulants  to  exertion  already  mentioned,  an  addi- 
tional one  may  be  provided  by  the  foundation  of  scholarships. 
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Scholarships  already  exist  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  generally  conferred  on  individuals  in  reward  for 
meritorious  exertion.  Indigence  has  perhaps  been  regarded  as  pre- 
senting a  higher  ground  of  claim  for  their  advantages  than  merit ;  or 
possibly  it  may  be  said  with  greater  correctness  that  while  merit  has 
been  in  some  degree  considered,  indigence  has  nevertheless  been 
made  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  bestowal.  If  scholarships, 
however,  are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  high- 
est exercise  of  talent,  they  must  be  trammeled  by  no  considerations 
like  this.  They  must  be  understood  to  be  rewards  of  merit  exclu- 
sirely,  and  they  must  be  conferred  on  the  most  meritorious  without 
regard  to  their  circumstances.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  great 
multiplicity  of  colleges  in  America,  the  public  munificence  is  so  di- 
vided up  and  parceled  out,  as  to  render  the  expedient  here  suggested 
one  which  we  can  hardly  hope  soon  to  see  generally  employed. 
Scholarships  are  too  expensive  expedients  to  be  available  in  institu- 
tions which  are  barely  able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  which  do 
actually  succeed  in  sustaining  themselves  only  by  making  the  sala- 
ries of  their  officers  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  But  if,  in  any 
of  our  institutions,  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  hold  out  the  en- 
couragement to  exertion,  which  the  prospect  of  securing  a  scholar- 
ship may  be  presumed  to  affi)rd,  the  following  suggestions  may  hare 
a  value. 

1.  The  design  of  this  species  of  stimulus  being  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  effi)rt  alive,  a  scholarship  should  be  liable  to  forfeit  when- 
ever its'  incumbent  falls  into  habits  of  idleness  or  vice. 

2.  As  the  object  is  to  encourage  industry  in  college,  and  not  di- 
rectly to  reward  successful  exertion  during  the  period  of  preparation, 
no  scholarship  should  be  conferred  upon  a  student  until  after  the 
close  of  at  least  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  admission.  The  benefit 
may  then  be  made  retro-active,  and  the  value  of  the  scholarship  for 
the  year  that  is  past  may  be  made  over  to  the  successful  competitor 
at  once. 

3.  This  principle  may  be  extended,  should  it  be  thought  proper, 
from  year  to  year  ;  or  the  beneficiary  may  continue  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion, until,  by  his  own  neglect  of  study  or  vicious  conduct,  he  may 
be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  it.  Under  these  conditions,  scholar- 
ships, whenever  there  exist  the  resources  to  create  them,  may  prob- 
ably be  made  an  eminently  efficacious  means  of  encouraging  to  at- 
tainments of  the  highest  order.  Since  they  are  conferred  as  honors, 
no  fastidiousness  will  be  likely  to  reject  them  merely  from  a  fear  of 
incurring  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives  ;  while  the  pecuniary 
benefits  which  they  carry  with   them  will  prove  a  teiaA^  VVkoxi^ 
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perhaps    an     unavowcd    incentive    to    the     desire    of    securing 
them. 

It  may  be  said,  and  there  is  force  in  the  remark,  that  the  kinds  of 
stimulus  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  in  their  own  nature 
restricted  to  the  few.  Scholarships  and  prizes  can  not  be  numerous, 
and  the  merely  nominal  honors  which  most  colleges  confer,  leaTe, 
after  all,  the  great  majority  of  every  class  undistinguished.  To  ob- 
viate in  a  measure  this  disadvantage,  a  plan  of  grading  is  in  general 
use,  founded  on  the  recorded  values  of  the  several  performances  of 
all  the  students,  estimated  according  to  a  definite  scale.  Upon  this 
basis,  a  special  merit  roll  is  made  out  in  each  study  or  in  each  de- 
partment, and  a  general  merit  roll  is  constructed  from  a  combination 
of  all  of  these  together.  The  results  of  these  records  are  usually 
communicated  periodically  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  every  stu- 
dent. By  this  means  the  honor  which  is  due  to  respectability  is 
presumed  to  be  secured,  no  less  certainly  than  that  which  the  higha 
distinctions  award  to  superiority ;  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  fed 
that  his  deficiencies  will  be  covered  up  and  concealed,  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  being  confounded  with  a  multitude. 

This  plan,  which  in  theory  is  unexceptionable,  seems  to  be  at- 
tended with  some  practical  disadvantages.  An  experience  of  many 
years  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  that  its  tendencies  are  entirely  good. 
It  encourages  to  a  pernicious  extent  a  disposition  to  resort  to  those 
artifices  by  which  young  men  often  endeavor  to.  impose  on  their  in- 
structors, and  leads  them  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  show  than 
upon  substance.  This  is  among  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  it  is  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  students  themselves  in  regard  to  each  other's  merit  as 
scholars.  Were  this  practice  to  be  made  a  recognized  part  of  the 
system,  I  am  persuaded  that  results  much  more  worthy  of  reliance 
than  are  now  possible  would  be  reached  ;  while  genuine  scholarship 
would  become  an  object  of  higher  ambition,  and  unworthy  arts 
would  fall  into  deeper  disrepute. 

The  system  of  grading  might  furthermore  be  made  more  efficacious 
as  an  incitement  to  application  than  at  present,  should  classes  be  di- 
vided into  sections  upon  the  basis  of  comparative  scholarship.  This 
plan  is,  I  believe,  in  practice  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  any  of 
our  colleges.  Let  those  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  or  let  there  bo  several  subdivisions  established  on  the 
same  principle,  each  reciting  by  itself.  Degradation  or  promotion 
from  section  to  section  may  then  be  made  the  penalty  of  relaxation 
of  effort  or  the  reward  of  increased  diligence  and  success.     To  carry 
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t  in  practice  a  plan  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  require  an  increase 
the  number  of  instructors  now  found  sufficient,  or  of  the  amount 
labor  which  the  same  instructors  are  expected  to  perform ;  and 
a  certain  extent  this  may  be  true.     But  with  the  reduction  of  the 
mbers  reciting  at  the  same  time,  the  duration  of  the  recitation  may 
lo  be,  in  a  measure  if  not  correspondingly,  reduced,  so  that  the 
rden  may  not  necessarily  become  intolerable. 
I  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  worth  consideration.     It  is 
ftorious  that  the  largest  amount  of  the  teacher^s  time  and  attention 
almost  invariably  occupied  with  those  members  of  a  class  who  are 
3st  deficient  in  preparation  of  their  daily  exercises,  and  who,  either 
mi  inattention  or  incapacity,  are  slowest  to  learn.     This  portion 
lerates  as  a  dead  weight  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  rest ;  and 
e  e|[ample  of  their  imperfect  performances  operates  inevitably  to 
(grade  the  standard  of  excellence  in  recitation.     Let  them  be  sep- 
iied  from  their  superiors,  and,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  stimu- 
tad  at  all,  they  will  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  implied  degradation ; 
not,  they  will  at  least  no  longer  be  an  injury  to  any  but  themselves. 
The  object  of  University  Examinations  in  foreign  countries  is  to 
ttermine  the  fitness  of  their  subjects  for  the  honor  of  graduation. 
lih  us,  for  the  most  part,  this  fitness  is  presumed  to  be  ascertained 
ainly  by  the  record  which  is  kept  of  the  performances  of  our  stu- 
^nts  during  the  entire  period  of  collegiate  instruction  ;  and  if  exam- 
ations  are  regarded  as  criteria  of  attainment  at  all,  it  is  only  to  a 
oderate  degree.     In  point  of  fact,  as  they  are  usually  conducted, 
ey  are  not  worthy  of  any  great  reliance,  considered  as  tests  of 
holarship  or  attainment.     They  are  generally  brief  in  duration, 
mfined  rigidly  to  the  matter  of  text-books,  almost  always  oral,  and 
»nducted  in  each  department  by  the  instructor  himself.     A  few 
inutes  allotted  to  each  student  is  all  that  the  arrangements  permit, 
few  questions,  difficult  or  simple,  as  accident  may  determine,  a  sin- 
e  passage  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  a  single  proposition  in  the 
athematics,  or  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  in  physical  science, 
mish  the  entire  test  by  which  the  attainments  of  several  years  are 

be  judged.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  man  conscious 
'  great  deficiencies,  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  happy  escape  ; 
•  for  one  who  entertains  a  pretty  well-founded  confidence  of  suc- 
;S8,  to  be  subjected  to  severe  mortification.  Our  colleges  are 
lerefore  right  in  regarding  their  examinations,  as  they  are  at  pres- 
it  conducted,  as  being  of  comparatively  little  value  in  determining 
)Iative  grades  of  scholarship,  or  in  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  their 
tndents  for  graduation. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that,  unie^  ^i3[ifi%% 
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exercises  can  be  so  modified  in  their  plan  and  their  thorougbDess,!! 
to  become  in  fact  what  they  profess  to  be  in  name,  it  would  be  betts 
that  they  should  be  abolished  entirely.  They  ought  to  be  the  mem 
of  ascertaining  how  faithfully  the  student  has  employed  his  time,  lai 
what  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  k 
has  been  occupied.  To  this  end,  they  should  in  the  main  be  cci- 
ducted  in  writing,  and  the  same  tests  should  be  applied  in  eyery  in- 
dividual case.  These  tests  should  be  carefully  prepared  beforebud, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  show  at  once  the  range  and  tk 
depth  of  the  student's  knowledge.  Time  enough  should  be  allowed 
to  render  the  trial  a  thorough  one.  The  tasks  allotted  to  each  a- 
amination-session  should  only  be  made  known  afler  the  session  hu 
commenced  ;  and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  depart  until  be  kii 
completed  his  performance.  Such  performances  may  be  fairly  relied 
on  as  presenting  un  exhibit  of  scholarship  both  positive  and  cmd- 
parative ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  aaj 
record  of  daily  recitation  which  can  be  kept  during  the  period  of 
instruction. 

A  great  vice  of  this  latter  criterion  is,  that  it  encourages  a  lubil 
of  studying  merely  for  the  moment ;  of  depending  too  much  opoa 
the  mere  exercise  of  memory,  and  of  concentrating  the  attention  too 
exclusively  upon  the  task  of  the  day,  without  sufficient  regard  to  its 
connections  with  those  of  yesterday  and  of  to-noorrow.    The  instnic- 
tor,  who,  without  giving  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  dalls  for  some 
fact  or  principle  which  was  fresh  a  week  before,  finds  himself  too 
oflen  able  to  elicit  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  meagre  replies. 
If  young  men  are  made  to  feel  that  their  merits  will  be  estimated 
by  the  actual  results  they  have  to  show  for  the  time  and  labor  thej 
have  expended  during  their  college  course,  and  not  by  that  semblance 
of  knowing  which  is  carried  without  much  difficulty  directly  from 
the  text-book  to  the  recitation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  substantia) 
attainments  will  come  to  be  more  highly  esteemed,  and  will  be  more 
generally  met  with. 

Some  of  our  colleges  already  employ  the  plan  of  examination 
which  I  have  recommended.  Whether  any  of  them  make  it,  how- 
ever, the  sole  basis  of  classification  in  regard  to  scholarship,  I  am 
not  informed.  That  it  ought  to  be  made  so,  I  am,  for  my  own  part, 
fully  persuaded.  I  can  see  no  injustice  which  it  is  likely  to  operate, 
since  it  places  all  upon  a  footing  of  more  perfect  equality  in  re- 
gard to  opportunities  than  any  other  plan  which  can  be  devised. 
And  its  adoption  will  at  once  set  at  rest  many  troublesome  questions 
which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  adjustment  of  the  scale  of  merit  upon 
the  plan  now  generally  in  use. 
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The  subject  of  academic  degrees  requires  but  a  brief  notice.  I 
ippose,  that  if  our  colleges  continue  to  adhere  to  a  prescribed  course 
*  instruction,  some  form  must  be  kept  up  to  distinguish  the  student 
ho  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  this  course,  from  one  who  has 
)t.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  serves  at  present  to  make  this 
istinction.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  use  ;  but  should  it 
B  abolished,  as  some  have  desired,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity 
r  adopting  some  substitute  to  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose. 
r  any  object  to  the  name,  on  the  score  that  the  word  '*  Arts,"  in  the 
snae  in  which  it  is  here  employed,  is  obsolete,  it  may  be  very  well 
»plied,  that  the  name  is  ancient,  and  venerable,  and  universally 
itelligible ;  and  that,  if  it  carries  with  it,  as  it  does,  a  sort  of  academ- 
i  odor,  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  on  that  account.  But  since,  in 
Bgard  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  thing,  there  can  hardly  be 
wo  opinions,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  idle  and  useless  waste  of  time  to 
iapote  about  the  name  by  which  it  shall  be  called. 

Some  writers  who  have  advocated  the  voluntary,  or  as  it  has  been 
therwise  called,  the  ''  open  University''  plan,  have  sneered  at  this 
mature  of  o'ur  system,  as  if  the  degree  were  the  reward  of  residence 
1  college,  and  not  of  any  necessary  amount  of  attainment  in  arts. 
iBj  one,  they  say,  can  attain  the  distinction  of  graduation  who 
booses  to  remain  four  years  in  college ;  whereas  in  the  model  insti- 
Itton,  in  which  their  views  are  illustrated,  no  one  can  be  a  graduate, 
owever  long  the  period  of  his  residence,  until  he  shall  have  been 
lonounced  proficient  in  a  sufiicient  number  of  departments.  These 
tatements  are  in  a  certain  sense  correct ;  and  in  a  certain  more  ma- 
srial  sense,  otherwise.  A  student,  afler  a  four  years'  residence  in 
ollege,  usually  succeeds  in  securing  the  Bachelor's  degree  ;  but  it  is 
»  be  observed  that  he  must  first  reside  the  four  years — a  matter  not 
atirely  optional  with  him,  since  he  is  always  liable  to  be  turned 
•ck  or  dismissed  for  deficient  scholarship.  In  the  "  open"  Univer- 
itiea,  on  the  other  hand,  though  degrees  are  not  granted  except  on 
▼idence  of  proficiency,  I  know  nothing  to  limit  the  duration  of  res- 
ieace,  so  that  apparently  they  are  deficient  in  one  important  species 
(  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to 
o  conferred  on  those  who  appear  to  be  worthy  of  it,  at  the  end  of 
lie  stated  course  of  study,  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  indispensa- 
le.  But  though  I  see  no  reason  to  recommend  any  change  in  regard 
9  the  usages  relating  to  this  degree,  the  case  is  very  different  in  ref- 
rence  to  the  higher  degree  of  Master.  In  the  English  Universities, 
rlien  the  period  of  education  extended  to 'seven  years,  and  when 
saehing  in  order  to  learn  was  one  of  the  agencies  employed  in  those. 
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institutions,  this  degree  was  conferred  only  after  the  Bachelor  hid 
devoted  himself  for  three  years  to  higher  attainments,  and  to  the 
business  of  actually  instructing  others.  Among  the  many  abases 
which  have  crept  into  those  venerabL  institutions,  these  regulations 
have  disappeared.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Bachelor  to  proceed  Master,  yet  the  three  years'  intemi 
between  the  granting  of  the  two  degrees  is  still  maintained.  Onr 
colleges  have  borrowed  this  later  English  usage  ;  and  in  most  of  them 
now,  the  degree  of  Master  is  conferred  "  in  course"  upon  all 
Bachelors  of  three  years'  standing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  significant  of  nothing  at  all,  except  of 
the  fact  that  the  recipient  has  been  graduated  before.  It  is  therefore 
of  no  use  as  a  stimulant  to  exertion,  to  students  either  in  college  or 
out,  and  it  might  without  any  disadvantage  be  abolished  entirely. 

Our  practice  in  conferring  this  distinction  indiscriminately  upon 
all  the  alumni  of  our  colleges,  operates  to  render  it  nearly  valueless 
when  it  is  bestowed  as  it  occasionally  is,  for  meritorious  attainments, 
upon  those  who  are  not  already  graduates.    An  honor  is  not  an  honor 
when  it  is  shared  with  all  the  world  ;  and  more  especially  when  it  i^ 
attained  by  most  of  those  who  wear  it  without  any  merit  of  their  own. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  our  colleges  on  this  subject  should 
be  discontinued ;  and  that  hereafter,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
proceeding  to  the  Master's  degree  "  in  course,"  this  course  should 
mean  something  more  than  the  course  of  time.     Perhaps  a  careful 
examination  of  this  subject  may  lead  to  some  eligible  plan  for  reduc- 
ing within  tolerable  limits  the  extended  curriculum  of  study  upon 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  commented.     Perhaps  the  idea  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  study  may  be  rendered  more  acceptable  by 
suggesting  that  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  conferred  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  upon  such  as  have  passed  through  a  course,  of  a  char- 
acter mainly  disciplinary  ;  and  the  Master's  degree  reserved  (or  those 
who  choose  to   remain  an  additional  period  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
branches  for  which  we  have  at  present  so  little  time  to  spare.     Upon 
these  points  I  content  myself  with  these  brief  suggestions. 

Though  the  government  of  our  colleges  is,  in  theory,  parental,  in 
practice  it  partakes  very  little  of  this  character.  The  arrangements 
presume  that  the  students  are  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of 
tbe  authorities,  but  in  point  of  fact  this  supervision  is  so  nearly  nom- 
inal, as,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  a  restraint,  to  be  without  any 
material  value.  Though  students  are  by  law  at  all  times  liable  to 
visitation  in  their  apartments,  they  are  rarely  visited  oftener  than 
once  a  day,  and  in  many  colleges  not  so  often.  The  influences  by 
which  a  disposition  to  disorder  are  principally  restrained,  are  simply 
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erate  on  men  in  ordinary  society — ^the  advantages  which 
1  a  fair  reputation,  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  irreg- 
conduct  inevitably  lead. 

iculties  of  College  Government  grow  mainly  out  of  the 
How  shall  offenses  be  prevented?  and  how,  when  they 
1  offenders  be  treated  ?  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  am 
that  little  is  gained  by  holding  out  the  idea  that  the  Fac- 
;  to  accomplish  much  by  the  mere  exercise  of  vigilance, 
ectly  to  invite  a  trial  of  wits  between  the  two  parties,  in 
advantages  are  all  on  one  side  ;  and  it  is  to  give  birth  to  a 
;  good  order  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  governors  and 
ave  an  equal  interest.  My  experience  satisfies  me  that 
\}e  accomplished  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  propriety 
>  young  man  is  wholly  devoid,  and  by  professing  to  eocpect 
imunity  of  young  gentlemen  will  behave  as  gentlemen 
1  by  permitting  them  to  suppose  that  any  reliance  is  placed 
iegree  of  watchfulness  which  the  Faculty  have  it  in 
r  to  exercise  over  them. 

1  to  the  treatment  of  offenses,  I  am  less  and  less  inclined 
n  the  efficacy  of  any  graduated  system  of  penalties.  Pri- 
ition  and  remonstrance  I  regard  as  preferable,  in  all  cases 
uses  are  venial,  to  public  censures  ;  and  if  these  means 
m,  they  should  be  followed  by  removal  from*  college  with- 
eradded  mortification  of  notoriety.  More  serious  cases, 
rarer,  may  require  severer  treatment.  In  regard  to  such 
is  necessary  here. 

institutions  the  practice  exists  of  keeping  a  record  of 
Vn  minor  offenses  are  rated  according  to  a  certain  numer- 
,nd  the  student  whose  account  reaches  a  certain  maximum, 
M  specified  is  cut  off  from  his  connection  with  the  insti- 
a  college  of  which  I  have  been  an  officer,  I  have  seen  this 
ration  for  many  years ;  and  I  have  afterward  seen  it  dis- 
3r  several  more,  without  any  sensible  disadvantage.  In 
loticeable  consequence  could  be  considered  as  attributable 
ge,  it  was  rather  an  improvement  than  a  deterioration  of 
good  order  of  the  community. 

an  be  more  decidedly  opposed  than  I  am  to  excess  of 
ation.  Its  effect  is  often  as  much  to  create  as  to  prevent 
lave  never  yet  seen  a  college  in  which  the  fault  appeared 
lere  was  too  little. 

i  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  secret  offenses, 
different  colleges  differ  among  themselves.  Some  insti- 
Q  the  right  to  compel  every  student  to  exculpate  himself, 
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for  which  purpose  his  own  declaration  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  invalidate  it,  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  of 
innocence.  Others  require  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  facts, 
thus  occasionally  compelling  one  student  to  inculpate  another.  Both 
these  methods  of  investigation  have  been  the  occasion  of  serious  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  is  expedient  so  long  as  there 
is  any  possibility  of  securing  the  ends  of  good  government  without 
them.  The  first  appears  to  me,  ader  having  been  a  witness  of  its 
practical  working  in  several  instances,  to  be  so  objectionable,  that  I 
can  not  believe  it  ought  any  longer  to  be  suffered  to  stand  as  a  mle 
of  proceeding  in  any  college.  The  other,  which  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive, can  hardly  be  relinquished,  unless  it  is  intended  to  disarm  the 
government  entirely  ;  but  the  cases  which  will  justify  an  appeal  to 
the  powers  it  confers,  will  very  rarely  occur  in  an  institution  which 
is  generally  well  managed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  colleges  of  the  present  day  are  distin- 
guished by  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  good  order,  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  of  propriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  students,  tluin 
was  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Those  premeditated  dis- 
turbances and  freaks,  originating  in  the  pure  spirit  of  mischief,  de- 
nominated "  college  tricks,"  have,  within  the  limit  of  my  observa- 
tion, been  growing  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  the  occasions  have 
become  sensibly  rarer  throughout  the  country,  on  which  there  has 
been  any  thing  like  an  organized  resistance  to  college  authorities. 
Whether  this  be  a  result  of  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege officers  to  rely  more  upon  personal  influence,  and  less  upon  law 
than  formerly,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  increased  disfavor  with 
which  such  things  are  looked  upon  by  the  public,  the  result  may  in 
either  case  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  improvement,  which  can 
not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  frifends  of  education  everywhere. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government  it  is  in  order  to 
allude  to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of 
consequent  evils  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in 
principle  than  the  collecting  together,  in  an  isolated  community 
apart  from  the  observation  of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them, 
of  a  large  body  of  young  men  fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family 
and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  novel  temptations. 
The  dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called,  I  esteem,  for  such  a  class  of 
persons,  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad.  It  is  pernicious  equally 
to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious  habits,  blunts  the 
sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  speech,  leads 
to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious  and  im* 
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limte  cause  of  nearly. every  one  of  those  offenses  which  the  penal 
m  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish. 

'.  am  aware  that  many  of  our  existing  colleges  are  so  situated  as 
render  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  at  least  for  the  present, 
[  lor  them,  an  impossibility.  The  dormitories  are  built,  and  no 
»ice  remains  but  to  continue  to  occupy  them ;  since  they  are  un« 
noately  built  in  situations  where  no  other  accommodations  can 
obtained.  Their  locations  have  been  selected  in  consequence  of 
at  seems  to  me  to  be  an  idle  fear  of  the  injurious  influences 
ieh  are  supposed  to  hang  around  large  towns.  In  some  cases, 
ere  a  choice  has  been  made  more  wisely,  either  no  dormitories 
"e  been  erected  at  all,  or  none  have  been  recently  erected  to  accom- 
late  growing  numbers.  This  is  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which 
mi  of  place  here,  and  my  views  in  regard  to  it  have  been  else- 
ere  so  fully  expressed,  that  I  content  myself  with  this  brief  allu* 
1  to  it. 

i  is  a  part  of  the  duty  expected  of  me  that  I  should  consider  the 
istton  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  any  thing  to  improve  the  rela- 
I  in  which  our  colleges  stand  to  each  other.  Upon  this  point  I 
U  be  very  brief.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the 
lem  itself  is  to  undergo  any  important  change,  the  benefits  which 
ih  a  change  may  bring  with  it  can  only  be  secured  by  the  general 
[aiescence  of  all  the  institutions  concerned.  The  perfect  independ- 
ie  which  our  colleges  enjoy,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  any 
lerior  controlling  power,  renders  it  impracticable  to  unite  them  in 
r  common  and  simultaneous  movement,  except  by  first  convincing 
m  of  ils  necessity.  If  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  presume  that  such  a 
«8sity  does  really  exist,  then  we  can  not  doubt  that  a  conviction 
its  reality  must  everywhere  follow  a  fair  examination  of  the  sub- 
i.  The  question  then  next  arises,  How  can  we  secure  such  an 
imination — how  can  we  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  all 
■6  who,  whether  as  ofiicers  of  Faculties  or  members  of  superin- 
ding  Boards,  hold  in  their  hands  the  management  of  our  more 
D  one  hundred  and  fifty  scattered  collegiate  institutions  ?  Corre- 
mdence  originating  with  those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  import- 
:6  of  this  subject  might  accomplish  much  ;  but  who  shall  take  the 
d  in  such  a  correspondence,  or  bear  the  heavy  burden  which  it 
XMes  ?  And  how,  supposing  that  any  zealous  individual  were  to 
;  himself  forward  in  this  work,  how  could  such  an  one  hope  to 
mre  for  his  suggestions  any  higher  consideration  than  is  usually 
((owed  on  the  opinions  of  an  individual  ? 

Two  ideas  occur  to  me  as  containing  within  them  a  possible  soIu« 
a  of  the  difficulty.    The  first  I  scarcely  venture  to  present,  even 
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with  the  utmost  diffidence.  It  is,  that  a  convention  of  delegates  froiB 
all  the  principal  colleges  of  the  country  should  be  assembled  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  measures  which  the  common  good  requires.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  any  very  large  progress  could 
be  made  during  the  sitting  of  a  single  such  convention.  If  the  plan 
is  worth  adopting  at  all,  it  ought  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  pe^ 
manent  council  periodically  assembling  perhaps  as  oflen  as  once  in 
every  one  or  two  years. 

I  should  consider  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  as  being  entirely  vis- 
ionary, if  I  were  not  in  some  degree  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  in 
this  Association,  we  have  already  an  organization  which  must  annu- 
ally bring  together  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  the  friends  of 
education,  among  wbom  we  may  with  just  reason  expect  to  find 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  our  colleges.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  seem  to  be  worth  an  effort  to  attempt  to  secure 
such  a  convention  as  I  have  suggested,  the  time  and  the  place  which 
would  appear  to  offer  the  highest  probability  of  success  would  be 
those  fixed  upon  for  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  I  am  aware  of 
the  serious  difficulties  which  must  attend  the  working  of  a  plan  like 
this.  The  vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  consequent  great  distan- 
ces which  many  delegates  would  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the  expense 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  added  to  the  deficient  interest 
which  will  probably  be  felt,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  and  in  many 
quarters,  in  the  object  proposed,  would  too  probably  render  the  attend- 
ance far  from  general. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  as  an  alternative  proposition,  that  the 
standing  committee  of  this  Association,  or  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  purpose,  should  be  instructed  to  open  a 
correspondence,  by  circular,  with  every  college  in  the  country,  set- 
ting forth  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evils  presumed  at  present  to  exist  in 
the  system,  or  communicating  documents  for  that  purpose,  and  solic- 
iting from  each  a  distinct  expression  of  views  thereupon.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  convention  could  proceed  here- 
ailer  explicitly  to  recommend  the  immediate  introduction  of  such 
modifications  of  the  system  as  should  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
majority  of  voices ;  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  so  sanctioned 
would  furnish  a  pretty  good  guaranty  for  their  general  adoption.  I 
limit  myself  to  merely  throwing  out  this  idea.  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  further  upon  the  patience  of  the  Association  by  enlarging 
upon  it. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  unite  all  the 
colleges  of  our  country  in  some  plan  of  definite,  simultaneous,  and 
concerted  action,  it  seems  to  bo  eminently  desirable  that  the  officers 
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who  control  them  should  cultivate  a  more  extensive  and  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  other.  I  trust  that  this  Association 
may  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  in 
bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result.  We  meet  here  upon  a  common 
ground  ;  and  if  we  do  not  come  as  delegate^^pressly  authorized  to 
commit  the  institutions  we  represent  to  the  acflption  of  specific  meas- 
ures of  reform,  we  nevertheless  gather  each  other's  views,  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  majority  on  all  important  questions,  and  go  home 
with  re-awakened  zeal  to  pursue  our  labors  in  the  common  cause  ;  and 
possibly  with  more  enlightened  views  and  better  established  convic- 
tions as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  should  put  forth  our  efforts. 

Nor  should  it  satisfy  us  that  we  meet  occasionally  here  upon  a 
common  ground.  We  should  visii  each  other  at  home,  acquaint  our- 
selves with  each  other's  usages,  observe  each  other's  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  giving  instruction,  attend  if  possible  each  other's 
daily  exercises  of  lecture  and  recitation,  be  present  as  frequently  as 
our  opportunities  admit  on  the  occasions  of  each  other's  public  exhi- 
bitions. By  this  means  we  shall  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
institutions,  not  unlike  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  we  feel  for 
our  own. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  an  active  correspondence  should  be 
kept  up  between  the  officers  of  different  colleges.  Nothing  can  be 
more  effectual  in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  each  other's  prosperity. 
The  interchange,  moreover,  of  printed  documents  and  papers,  is  not 
only  gratifying  as  an  attention,  and  encouraging  as  an  evidence  of 
sympathy,  but  it  is  substantially  useful.  Catalogues,  addresses, 
printed  outlines  of  lectures,  and  examination  papers,  may  all  fur- 
nish information  of  more  or  less  value,  and  may  sometimes  contain 
suggestions  which  may  be  immediately  turned  to  profit. 

Finally,  the  officers  of  our  colleges  should  cultivate  a  fraternal 
feeling.  They  are  laborers  in  a  common  cause,  and  they  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  interest  of  the  noblest  kind.  No  spirit  of 
rivalry  should  animate  them,  save  the  honorable  desire  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  doing  good.  Among  the  incessant  bickerings  and  animos- 
ities of  which  the  world  is  full,  let  the  friends  of  education  make  it 
manifest  that  they  are  superior  to  all  petty  jealousies ;  and  while 
other  questions  are  perpetually  distracting  our  country,  and  arraying 
section  against  section,  on  this  one  at  least  let  it  appear  that  "  we 
know  no  North  and  no  South,"  but  that  all  are  willing  to  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  our  whole 
people. 


IV.    ON  BOOP  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDBEN. 

BT  A  TKACHKR. 


In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal*  we  commeikted 
on  the  requisites  for  success  in  writing  books  on  science  for  cliil^ 
dren,  and  on  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  such  efforts.  The 
defects  that  appear  in  those  books  which  have  been  written  are 
various  in  their  character.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  we  will 
notice  in  this  article. 

One  of  the  most  common  defects  is  the  formal  statement  of  seiat' 
tific  propositions.  The  difficulty  with  such  statements  is  that  they 
are  not  comprehended,  and  are  therefore  learned  by  rote  alone. 
They  constitute  none  of  the  real  knowledge  of  the  child.  They 
are  merely  stored  in  the  memory,  to  be  dislodged  in  a  very  short 
time,  because  they  have  nothing  to  fasten  them  there.  This  defect  is 
seen  in  all  books  on  Natural  Philosophy  for  children.  Both  Comstoci 
and  Parker,  whose  books  on  this  science  for  older  scholars  have 
been  very  successful,  failed  altogether  when  they  came  to  make 
books  on  the  same  subject  for  children,  and  chiefly  from  the  defect 
referred  to.  A  formal  scientific  proposition  is  of  no  use  to  a  child. 
But  give  him  a  simple  explanation  of  some  phenomenon  in  nature 
that  he  sees,  and  you  fasten  it  in  the  mind,  because  it  is  compre- 
hended and  awakens  some  interest.  It  becomes  a  permanent  part 
of  the  mind's  material ;  while  the  formal  proposition,  thoroughly  com* 
mitted  to  memory  as  so  many  unmeaning  words,  is  soon  forgotten. 
It  is  such  explanations,  manifestly,  that  should  constitute  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  the  child.  The  formal  propositions  should  be  de- 
ferred till  the  scholar  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  power  of  gene- 
ralization to  take  in  their  full  meaning.  To  oblige  him  to  commit 
them  to  memory  before  he  is  thus  advanced,  is  making  him  learn 
science  by  rote,  which  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  facts  or  phenomena,  the  explanation  of  which  should  consti- 
tute the  teaching  of  science  to  a  child,  should  he  arranged  according 
to  a  certain  natural  order.  This  order  is  of\en  disregarded  even  in 
books  that  contain  very  skillfully  executed  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions. The  subject  is  not  properly  developed.  Facts  arc  introduced 
in  the  wrong  place.     The  simplest  phenomena  should  always  pre- 

^  See  page  S79. 
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cede  the  complicated.  But  this  order  is  oflen  reversed.  Though 
there  may  be  a  great  show  of  logical  arrangement,  it  is  really  illogi- 
cal. With  apparent  order  there  is  actually  confusion.  There  is  a 
lack  of  that  gradual  development  of  the  subject  in  a  chain  of  natu- 
rally consecutive  facts  and  illustrations,  which  is  essential  to  the 
successful  introduction  of  it  into  the  mind  of  the  child. 

A  book  for  teaching  science  to  any  class  of  minds  should  be  so 
written  that  each  page  shall  prepare  the  mind  for  the  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  pages.  This  plain  rule  is  more  often  transgressed 
in  books  for  children  than  in  books  for  older  scholars.  The  com- 
mon idea  is  that  there  is  no  need  of  this  natural  logical  arrangement 
in  books  for  children.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  essential  here 
than  it  is  in  other  books,  because  it  is  the  only  way  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  subject  can  be  made  plain  to  the  beginner.  If  we 
are  to  have  looseness  of  arrangement  at  all,  let  it  not  be  at  the  out- 
set of  education.  Better  that  it  should  come  after  the  mind  has  be- 
come grounded  in  the  simple  first  principles.  Then  it  will  present 
a  less  serious  obstacle  to  the  scholar  than  at  the  beginning.  There 
IB  another  reason  also  why  a  true  logical  arrangement  is  more  essen- 
tial with  the  young  than  with  the  advanced  scholar  in  teaching. 
The  habits  of  mind  are  in  a  great  measure  formed  at  the  beginning ; 
and  these  habits  will  generally  take  the  mold  given  by  the  mode 
of  instruction. 

Another  prominent  defect  in  books  on  science  for  children  is  the 
introduction  of  points  that  the  child  can  not  be  made  to  compreliend. 
It  is  worse  than  lost  labor  to  present  to  the  mind  of  a  child  of  seven 
or  eight  years  what  he  can  not  understand  till  he  arrive  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve.  But  this  is  very  often  done.  In  Miss  S will's 
book  for  children  on  Natural  Philosophy,  which  in  some  respects  is 
an  excellent  book,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  its  kind,  this  defect 
is  seen.  The  book  begins  well ;  but  soon  such  subjects  as  centrip- 
etal and  centrifugal  forces  are  introduced,  which  can  not  be  under- 
stood by  the  scholars  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  Such  subjects 
should  be  reserved  for  the  child  when  he  shall  be  some  years  older. 
In  Hill's  "  First  Lessons  in  Geometry"  the  defect  referred  to  is  very 
glaring.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  very  well,  but  afler  a  while 
tiie  child  is  introduced  to  such  things  as  the  hyperbola  and  its  foci, 
catenaries,  hypocycloids,  and  isoperimetrical  polygons.  The  author 
says  in  his  Preface  :  "  Two  children,  one  of  five,  the  other  of  seven 
and  a  half,  were  before  my  mind's  eye  all  the  time  of  my  writing." 
If  he  can  succeed  in  teaching  children  of  such  ages  in  such  mat- 
ters, it  is  marvelous  success,  and  is  certainly  beyond  the  skill  of  most 
teachers.    We  are  willing  to  confess  our  incompetency  without  a  trial. 
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The  same  defect  could  be  pointed  out  in  various  other  bodLS,  Init 
ihese  two  illustrations  will  suffice. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  contemplate,  in  our  views  of 
books  for  instruction  in  science,  a  gradation  suited  to  the  various 
periods  of  education.  There  should  be  some  three  or  four  books  in 
this  gradation  in  each  department  of  science.  The  science  of  chem- 
istry, for  example,  is  at  present  taught  in  a  very  defective  manner, 
from  a  want  of  this  gradation  in  books  and  in  instruction.  It  is  not 
taught  at  all  till  the  scholar  reaches  the  high  school  or  the  college. 
This  is  all  wrong — radically  wrong.  There  are  some  of  the  facts 
in  chemistry  that  can  be  taught  with  ease  and  profit  to  children  of 
even  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  The  range  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples could  be  much  widened  in  a  book  prepared  for  children  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years.  Then  there  should  be  another  book  for  the 
older  scholars  in  high  schools  and  academies ;  and^  lastly,  the  sci- 
ence should  be  taught  in  full,  as  it  now  is,  in  a  book  for  colleges. 
As  it  is  studied  now,  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  it  is  acquired, 
except  by  the  few  who  have  so  decided  a  taste  for  it  that  all  obstacles 
are  overcome.  But  if  the  plan  that  we  have  indicated  were  adopted 
in  the  general  scheme  of  education,  a  very  good  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  science  might  be  generally  diffused.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  other  natural  sciences.  We  would  like  to  dwell  on  this 
important  topic,  but  can  not  in  this  article. 

In  such  a  gradation  of  books  as  we  have  indicated,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  those  points  that  are  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  learner  in  each  period.  Especially^should  this 
be  done  in  the  beginning,  so  that  the  child  may  not  get  a  distaste  for 
science,  which  is  always  engendered  when  there  is  a  failure  to  any 
extent  in  comprehending  what  is  to  be  learned.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary,  distasteful 
drudgery  put  upon  the  tender  mind  in  the  beginning  of  education, 
and  it  is  wearied  out  with  the  daily  task  of  learning  by  rote  incom- 
prehensible terms  and  propositions.  With  such  discouragements  at 
the  very  portals  of  science,  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  has  so  few 
votaries.  Even  the  well-educated  are  for  the  most  part  very  deficient 
in  scientific  knowledge,  and  chiefly  from  the  mode  of  teaching  it  at  the 
beginning.  A  distaste«is  created  at  the  outset,  which,  in  most  cases, 
is  more  or  less  retained  through  the  whole  course  of  education. 

Another  common  defect  in  books  on  science  for  children  is  found 
in  the  language  and  modes  of  expression.  This  defect  appears  in 
various  forms.  Technical  terms  are  often  used  too  much.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  useless.  They 
confuse  the  young  learner.     It  is  the  explained  facts  that  he  wants. 
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When  he  is  a  little  older  he  may  learn  profitably  some  of  the  tech- 
nical terms ;  but  they  should,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  be  scrupu- 
lously excluded  in  teaching  very  young  children.  They  should  be 
gradually  introduced  in  the  different  steps  of  scientific  education, 
their  unrestricted  use  being  admitted  only  in  the  books  intended  for 
the' most  advanced  scholars. 

Besides  technical  terms,  there  are  expressions  oflen  used  that 
older  scholars  alone  can  understand.  The  language  of  the  child's 
book  on  science  should  be  perfectly  simple  throughout.  The  sen- 
tences should  not  be  involved,  but  short  and  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  style  should  be  easy,  flowing,  and 
natural.  There  is  danger  of  making  the  style  tugged,  stiff,  and  un- 
natural in  the  effort  to  avoid  long  and  involved  sentences.  And  as 
to  modes  of  expression,  the  tendency  is  to  adopt  those  which  are 
only  suited  to  the  adult.  It  is  amusing,  sometimes,  to  observe  how 
ineffectually  this  tendency  is  guarded,  against — the  author  insensibly 
sliding  off  from  simple  language  into  expressions  which  are  totally 
incomprehensible  to  a  child. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  overstrained  effort  to  make  the  language 
simple.  The  nursery  dialect  is  introduced.  Such  efforts  are  com- 
monly failures  even  as  to  the  clearness  of  the  ideas  communicated. 
CleaVy  explicit  statements  of  what  the  child  can  understand  can  he 
given  best  in  good  elevated  English,  Corrupt  forms  of  speech,  though 
familiar,  do  not  make  unintelligible  and  confused  statements  clear. 
Neither  does  the  use  of  such  expletives  as,  My  son,  my  child,  etc. 
Here  is  the  first  sentence  in  a  book  called  '*  Papa's  Tales  about  the 
Sun  and  Stars  :"  "  You  are  to  know,  my  dear  children,  that  astrono- 
my is  that  science  which  teaches  us  the  names  and  the  nature  of  the 
heavenly  bodies."  The  expression  of  endearment  gives  the  sentence 
a  sort  of  familiar  air,  but  does  not  help  the  child  to  an  understanding 
of  this  formal  definition  of  astronomy.  This  book  is  intended  for  a 
"  pictorial  present,"  as  it  is  called  on  the  cover,  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, and  is  accordingly  furnished  with  highly  colored  engravings. 
But  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  can  be  understood  by  them. 

The  mixtures  of  child's  talk  and  grave  technical  propositions  some- 
times present  even  a  ridiculous  incongruity.  Propositions  that  have 
no  place  except  in  books  for  advanced  scholavs,  appear  in  the  midst 
of  the  language  of  the  nursery.  The  incongruity  in  the  sentence 
quoted  in  the  previous  paragraph  is  of  this  sort.  If  Papa  had  said, 
instead  of  this,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  my  dear  children,  about  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars,"  it  would  have  been  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  all  that  he  could  make  them  understand  about  the  science  of 
astronomy. 
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Another  qaiie  coTnmon  defect  in  books  on  science  for  children  m 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  explanations  given  of  phenommtu 
They  are  often  far  from  being  clear.  They  are  sometimes  given  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  communicate  incorrect  impressions  to  a  child. 
They  are  sometimes  really  incorrect,  and  betray  some  measure  of 
real  ignorance  of  the  application  of  the  simple  fundamental  princi* 
pies  of  science  in  the  phenomena  that  we  see  around  us.  We  could 
cite  many  examples  of  such  mistakes  if  it  were  necessary. 

Another  defect  which  we  will  notice  is  paucity  of  illustrati§m. 
The  object  of  a  book  on  science  for  children  should  be  to  train  the 
child  in  an  intelligent  observation  of  nature.  It  should  meet  the 
want  which  is  indicated  by  the  inquiries  which  children  are  so  bmy 
in  making  in  regard  to  the  reasons  of  things.  It  should,  therefore, 
abound  with  illustrations  of  the  simple  principles  of  science,  drawn 
from  phenomena  with  which  the  child  is  familiar.  £very-day  facts 
should  be  explained,  properly  classified,  so  as  to  show  what  numer- 
ous results  the  Creator  oflen  evolves  by  the  action  of  a  single  prin- 
ciple. This  view  of  the  Creator's  working  in  the  world  around  ns 
may  be  made  as  interesting  to  the  child  as  to  the  adult. 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  defect  in  books  of  science  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  form  of  question  and  answer  which  is  so  commonly 
adopted  in  such  books.  This  detracts  both  from  the  interest  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction.  It  is  an  unnatural  mode  of  communi- 
cating information  to  a  child.  The  natural  mode  is  to  tell  him,  in 
plain,  straightforward  language,  what  you  know ;  and  you  should 
tell  him  in  print,  in  the  same  manner  that  you  would  orally,  and  not 
after  the  stiff  and  uninteresting  manner  of  a  catechism.  But  the 
chief  objection  to  the  catechetical  form  is,  that  it  tends  to  establish 
the  habit  of  learning  by  rote.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are 
commonly  learned  as  so  many  unmeaning  words.  This  is  always 
so,  unless  the  teacher  takes  special  pains  to  guard  against  this  result. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  prominent  defects  in 
books  for  teaching  science  to  children.  We  might  give  examples 
of  these  defects  to  almost  any  extent,  if  it  were  necessary.  But  it 
is  sufficient  merely  to  suggest  them  to  the  notice  of  writers  and 
teachers,  for  their  practical  consideration. 

There  has  been  recently  published,  in  very  attractive  style,  a  book 
which  exemplifies  so  strikingly  nearly  all  the  defects  that  we  have 
mentioned,  that  we  will  notice  some  of  its  points  very  briefly.  It  is 
called,  **  First  Thoughts,  or  Beginning  to  Think,"  and  it  is  announced 
as  a  part  of  the  **  American  System  of  Education."  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  it  comes  from  "  A  Literary  Association."  From  this, 
and  from  the  hint  that  is  given  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  to 
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>w  a  book  on  "  Steps  in  Thinkings"  we  suppose  that  this  is  the 
inning  of  a  series  of  books  designed  to  be  used  in  education. 
sre  are  some  very  good  things  in  the  book ;  that  is,  they  are 
I  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  a  child.  But  these  make  up  but 
nail  proportion  of  it.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  bo^k  exhibits 
;t  of  the  defects  on  which  we  have  commented  in  this  article. 

will  give  a  few  specimens. 

*rom  the  Preface  we  learn  that  we  have  in  this  book  the  instruc- 
8  of  Prof.  Cadmus  to  his  son  Wilmer,  seven  years  of  age.  The 
'essor  makes  constant  use  of  the  endearing  term,  My  son,  in 
imunicating  these  instructions  ;  but  the  language  is  often  in  even 
(hable  contrast  with  it,  being  suited  only  to  adult  minds,  as  in  the 
>wing  example  :  "  The  earth,  my  son,  is  beneath  us  ;  the  heav- 

are  above  us.  Books  are  the  symbols  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
ser,  the  sign  of  its  immortality.     These  are  the  materials  of  our 

thoughts."  If  the  professor's  son  of  seven  years  of  age  can 
iprehend  this,  he  must  be  a  wonderful  child. 
*here  are  many  formal  propositions  in  the  book  which  we  think 
t  be  puzzling  to  most  little  folks,  if  they  are  not  to  this  wonder- 
ion  of  Prof.  Cadmus.  Here  are  some  of  them :  "  A  point  is  posi- 
.  Voice  is  living  sound.  A  tone  is  a  measured,  resounding  sound. 
at  tone  is  one  that  falls  and  sounds  blunt.     A  sharp  tone  is  one 

rises  and  sounds  keen.     Order  is  a  wise  and  pleasing  disposi- 

of  things.     Time  is  the  place  of  events.     Motion  is  active 
er."     We  could  cite  many  more  similar  definitions,  but  these  are 
ugh  to  show  the  deficiency  of  the  book  in  this  respect. 
*he   mode  of  expression   is   often   exceedingly  awkward.     We 

give  but  a  single  example  :  "  Mind  is  that  which  knows,  as  a 
d  mending  his  hoop.  It  is  seen  in  various  aspects,  as  it  tries  to 
w  things.  I  will  name  them  :  sensation,  attention,  apprehen- 
I,  imagination,  perception,  conception,  judgment,  abstraction,  and 
ion."  This,  besides  being  very  bungling,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
d  to  comprehend.  If  he  learns  it  at  all,  it  must  be  by  rote.  Even 
[ie  first  sentence,  which  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  could  give  the 
d  any  ideas  at  all,  he  would  fail  to  see  the  relation  between  the 

limbs  of  the  sentence,  unless  the  teacher  explains  it  to  him. 
re  is  above  this  passage  a  representation  of  a  boy  mending  his 
>,  and  we  can  not  help  suspecting  that  this  figure  was  on  hand, 
that  as  it  was  to  be  used  somehow,  the  author  lugged  it  in  after 
awkward  manner.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  requires 
great  skill  to  use  it  properly  in  this  connection.  It  might  be 
I  in  this  way :  The  mind  is  that  in  you  which  knows  things. 

see  that  boy  mending  his  hoop.  He  does  it  with  his  fingers. 
>L.  1. — NO.  4. — 26 
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But  his  fingers  do  not  know  any  thing  ahout  what  they  are  doing. 
They  do  just  as  his  mind  wants  to  have  them.  It  is  his  miodtlMt 
knows  how  to  mend  the  hoop,  and  contrives  what  the  fingers  an  Id 
do,  and  guides  them  in  doing  it  And  then  we  might  go  on  in  tkt 
same  style  to  illustrate  the  different  "  aspects"  of  the  mind,  of  iHsdi 
Prof.  Cadmus  gives  his  son  Wilmer  only  the  names — words  whieklB 
a  child  of  seven  years  would  be  no  more  intelligible  than  so  mack 
Greek. 

The  book  is  full  of  careless  and,  sometimes,  incorrect  statemeiti, 
of  which  we  will  cite  some  examples. 

The  learned  professor  thus  descants  upon  sound  :  "  Sound,  mj 
son,  is  a  well-known  thing.  It  came  to  you  in  the  dawn  of  life,  li 
dropped  from  your  mother's  lips  into  your  young  heart— dro}^ed 
sweetly.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  Sound,  my  son,  is  somethiag 
within  you."  And  then  he  defines  sound  to  be  '*  a  sensation  |iro- 
duced  by  the  trembling  of  bodies."  Af^srward  he  speaks  of  "  soondi 
which  we  hear."     What,  Prof.  Cadmus,  do  we  hear  sensations  I 

In  descanting  upon  sound  in  another  place,  he  says  of  the  organ 
of  the  voice,  "In  making  sounds  upon  it,  remember,  my  son,  that 
you  can  have  a  scale  of  sounds.  The  deep  and  low  voices  are  formed 
in  the  chest.  They  become  higher  and  higher  as  we  ascend  into 
the  throat,  along  the  palate,  and  up  to  the  teeth.  Remember  this, 
my  son."  And  then  as  an  exercise,  he  says,  *'  Sound  aw  as  deep  in 
the  chest  as  you  can,  then  ah  in  the  throat,  a  somewhat  higher,  en, 
and  then  #.  You  see  how  they  become  higher  and  higher."  This 
is  all  very  circumstantial,  just  as  if  it  were  true.  Physiologists  tell 
us  that  the  voice  is  formed  only  in  the  larynx,  or  ''  Adam's  apple," 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  and  that  the  different  parts  of  the  throat 
and  mouth  only  modify  and  articulate  it.  But,  according  to  Prof. 
Cadmus,  it  is  formed  in  different  places,  the  lungs,  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  the  upper  part  of  it,  the  palate,  and  even  at  the  teeth. 

After  speaking  of  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  bodies,  this  lan- 
guage is  used :  "  There  are  many  things  without  us,  my  son,  besides 
mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  bodies.  What  does  the  blacksmith, 
and  carpenter,  and  farmer  work  with  ?  Instruments.  These,  too, 
are  bodies.  With  what  does  the  musician  make  music  ?  With  an 
instrument.  An  instrument  is  a  tool  with  which  something  is  done. 
Such  is  a  saw,  or  hammer,  or  spade."  That  is,  according  to  our 
author,  the  iron  of  the  saw  and  hammer  and  spade  is  not  a  mineral 
body,  and  the  wood  of  which  their  handles  are  made  is  not  a  vege- 
table body.  And  so,  too,  we  suppose  that  he  would  teach  us  that 
the  catgut  of  the  fiddle,  that  figures  as  an  illustration  of  this  section, 
is  not  an  animal  body. 


ON  BOOKS  OP  BCIENOB  FOB  OHILDBEN.  S8S. 

The  author  says  of  the  sense  of  smell :  ''  If  we  had  no  such  sense, 
the  weed  would  smell  as  sweet  as  the  rose,  the  city  as  fresh  as  the 
•ountry."  We  should  suppose  that  neither  weed,  nor  rose,  nor  city, 
■mr  country  would  smell  at  all,  if  we  had  no  sense  of  smell. 

After  defining  heat  in  any  thing  but  an  intelligible  way,  he  says 
that  "  cold  is  only  that  degree  of  heat  which  is  not  sensible.  It  is 
lieat  that  is  not  felt."  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  inappro- 
priateness  and  the  incorrectness  of  this  definition. 

There  is  considerable  show  of  arrangement  in  the  book,  and  the 
whole  is  divided  into  ninety-three  lessons  or  '*  Instructions,"  with 
**  Exercises"  appended.  At  first  view  it  appears  as  if  it  were  well 
calculated  for  its  object.  But  the  moment  you  examine  it,  you  find 
fliat  it  is  not,  and  the  attempt  to  use  it  in  teaching  will  be  abandoned 
by  any  intelligent  teacher  before  many  pages  are  gone  over.  It  will 
answer  very  well  only  for  learning  by  rote.  The  arrangement  of 
ttie  book  is  somewhat  logic^,  but  there  is  great  failure  in  this  re* 
spect.  There  is  not  a  natural  consecutive  development  of  subjects, 
with  each  point  or  fact  in  its  right  place.  Subjects  are  often  intro- 
duced in  the  most  blundering  manner.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  book,  in  Instruction  Fourth,  the  idea  of  God  is  introduced 
thus :  "  Once  more,  my  son,  look  without  you.  Look  upon  the 
world.  Do  you  see  all  ?  When  the  trees  bud,  or  the  wind  blows, 
or  the  sun  sets,  or  the  thunder  rolls,  or  the  night  comes  on,  do  you 
feel  something  else  ?  It  is  not  the  world.  Look  now  within  you. 
Do  you  see  all  ?  When  you  feel  the  cold,  or  taste  the  ripe  fruit,  or 
smell  the  lovely  rose,  or  hear  the  storm,  or  see  the  rainbow,  do  you 
feel  something  else  ?  It  is  not  I.  And  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the 
Maker  of  the  world  and  me.  It  is  God."  Could  anything  be  more 
unsuited  in  its  manner  to  the  mind  of  a  child ! 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  very  good  wood-cuts,  but  some 
of  them  are  inapplicable  to  the  object  aimed  at,  some  are  poorly  ex- 
plained, and  some  are  not  explained  at  all. 

There  are  so  many  glaring  defects  in  this  book,  that  one  would 
hardly  suppose  that  it  could  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by 
any  tolerably  intelligent  reader  of  a  respectable  firm.  And  yet  it 
has  done  so,  and  has  appeared  in  such  a  guise  as  to  be  attractive  to 
parents  who  wish  for  something  to  aid  them  in  teaching  their  chil- 
dren. We  presume  that  it  has  sold  well,  and  yet  no  parent  or 
teacher  can  use  it  with  any  profit.  A  very  intelligent  teacher  re« 
marked  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  "  Literary  Association,"  that  have 
thus  begun  their  series  of  books  under  the  high-sounding  name  of 
**  American  System  of  Education,"  had  better  go  to  school  a  little 
while  before  they  issue  any  more  books  for  children. 
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We  have  thrown  out  the  hints  contained  in  this  article,  and  in  the 
one  in  the  last  number  on  the  same  subject,  chiefly  for  two  purposes. 
One  is,  to  place  before  writers  of  books  on  science  for  children  the 
defects  which  have  hindered  most  of  such  books  from  being  success- 
ful, in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided  in  future.  We  hope  that  talent 
will  be  abundantly  turned  into  this  channel  of  effort,  so  that  we  may 
have  standard  works  for  teaching  children  in  science,  as  well  as  for 
teaching  older  scholars.  There  is  no  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  education  that  is  so  deficient  in  proper  books  as  this,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  after  a  little  time  the  deficiency  will  be  supplied.  The 
other  object  that  we  have  had  in  view  is  to  draw  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  proper  modes  of  teaching.  The  principles  that  we  have 
laid  down  apply  to  oral  teaching  very  much  in  the  san>e  manner  that 
they  do  to  writing  books  for  instruction,  and  the  defects  that  we  have 
pointed  out  in  books  are  seen  equally  in  oral  teaching.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  suggestions  that  we  have  offered  may  be  pondered 
thoroughly  by  the  practical  teachers,  who  probably  constitute  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 


Y.    AMERICAN    COLLEGES. 

HABYABD  UNIYERBITY,   OAMBBIDGB,   MASS 

BT   THE   EDITOR. 


"  0  relic  and  type  of  our  ancestors'  worth, 

That  hast  long  kept  their  memory  warm ! 

First  flower  of  their  wildemesa !  star  of  their  night, 

"•        Calm  rising  through  change  and  through  storm ! 
•  •  •  •  •    *       • 

Be  the  herald  of  light  and  the  bearer  of  lore. 
Tin  the  stock  of  the  Puritans  die.'^* 

To  denominate  our  notice  of  this  venerable  institution,  a  sketch  of 
its  history,  would  be  to  promise  more  than  the  limits  of  our  work 
will  allow  us  to  perform.  A  mere  outline  of  the  history  of  its  origin, 
objects,  and  relations,  during  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
would  require  the  space  of  several  articles  in  our  Review.  And  our 
purpose,  in  these  notices,  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  present  state  and 


^  Ode  bj  Ber.  Bamnel  Gnman,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  txing  at  the  Second  Centennial  Oal- 
atoadOD  Qi  CIm  IbondlDg  o(  HirraiA  UnUviliTt  September  8, 1881 
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prospects  of  American  Colleges,  than  to  exhaust  the  topics  of  their 
past  history. 

In  respect  to  Harvard  University  there  have  been  many  points  of 
debate  and  occasions  of  controversy,  which  have  agitated  both  the  leg- 
islature and  the  public  at  different  periods  of  its  advancement.  The 
discussion  of  these  is  far  from  our  present  purpose.  Those  who  are 
inclined  to  investigate  the  merits  of  these  controversies,  and  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  institution  from  its  doings,  in  detail,  will  find 
ample  materials  in  the  discussions  which  at  times  have  been  prominent 
in  religious  periodicals,  in  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  documents  referred  to  in  "  Quincy's  History,"  and  in 
several  Reviews  of  it  which  appeared  soon  afler  its  publication.* 
Still  more  recently,  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature,  modi- 
fying, in  some  measure,  the  relations  of  the  University  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.     But  these  we  need  not  consider. 

We  have  before  us  President  Quincy's  History,  the  Triennial  Cat- 
alogue of  1654,  the  last  annual  Catalogue,  and  the  last  annual  Re- 
port of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  "  exhibiting  the 
state  of  the  institution  for  the  Academical  year,  1854-55."  From 
these  are  derived  the  materials  of  the  brief  statements  we  are  about 
to  make. 

But  we  can  not  proceed  to  these  statements,  without  pausing  to 
confess  the  veneration  which  we  feel  for  this  most  ancient  and  prom- 
inent of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  American  States.  It  has  a 
history  upon  which  we  would  gladly  dwell,  if  time  and  space  would 
permit.  Its  origin  is  among  the  remotest  antiquities  of  the  nation, 
redolent  of  the  memory  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England.  It  was  within  sixteen  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  May-flower,  that  the  foundations  of  this  institution 
began  to  be  laid. 

**  It  was  not  among  the  later,  but  among  the  earliest  thoughts  of 
our  ancestors.  They  waited  not  for  days  of  affluence,  of  peace,  or 
even  of  domestic  concord.  The  first  necessities  of  civilized  man, 
food,  raiment  and  shelter,  had  scarcely  been  provided ;  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  worship  of  God  had  alone  been  instituted,  when  the 
^eat  interests  of  education  engaged  their  attention.  Their  zeal 
was  not  repressed  by  the  narrowness  of  their  territorial  limits,  not 
yet  extending  thirty  miles  on  the  sea-coast,  nor  twenty  into  the  in- 
terior ;  nor  yet  by  the  terror  of  a  savage  enemy,  threatening  the 
irery  existence  of  the  settlement ;  nor  by  the  claims  on  their  scanty 
resources,  which   an  impending  Indian  war  created;  nor  by  the 

^See  '*The  History  of  Uarrard  Unirersity.'*    By  Josiah  Qainoy,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
(TniTcnity.    Cambridge:  John  Owen.    1840.    2  volt.  8  va 
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smallness  of  their  nnmbers,  certainly  not  then  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand families ;  nor  yet  by  the  most  unhappy  and  most  ominous  to 
their  tranquillity  of  aU,  the  religious  disputes  in  which  they  wen' 
implicated.  It  was  under  a  combination  of  disastrous  and  oppress- 
ive circumstances,  any  one  of  which  would  have  deterred  moi  of 
less  moral  courage  and  intellectual  vigor  from  engaging  in  any  sucli 
general  design— on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  the  fiercest  and  most  pow- 
erful of  all  the  native  tribes — ^the  Antinomian  controversy  at  its  high- 
est excitement — an  unexplored  wilderness  extending  over  their  fra- 
gile dwellings  its  fear-inspiring  shades — it  was  amid  a  complex  va- 
riety of  dangers  which,  at  this  day,  the  imagination  can  neither  ex- 
aggerate nor  conceive,  that  this  poor,  distressed  band  of  Pilgrims  set 
about  erecting  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  appropriated  for  its  estab- 
lishment a  sum  '  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony !'  For  a 
like  spirit,  under  like  circumstances,  history  will  be  searched  in 
vain."* 

And  the  record  is  as  simple  as  its  object  was  noble  and  its  spirit 
elevated.  Two  centuries  and  twenty  years  ago,—- on  the  eighth  of 
September,  1636 — the  General  Court  assembled,  among  whose  pro- 
ceedings is  the  following :  "  The  Court  agree  to  give  Four  Hundred 
Pounds  toward  a  School  or  College,  whereof  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
shall  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  Two  Hundred  Pounds  when  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  what 
building." 

The  next  year  the  General  Court  appointed  a  Committee  of  twelve 
eminent  men, "  to  take  order  for  a  College  at  Newtoum/*  the  name  of 
which  was  soon  after  changed  to  Cambridge^  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
transatlantic  literary  parent  of  many  of  the  early  emigrants.  This 
change  may  also  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  high  destiny  for 
which  they  designed  the  institution  which  they  were  then  planting 
in  the  wilderness. 

Such,  however,  were  the  poverty  and  dangers  of  the  time,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  carry  their  design  into  effect, 
had  not  an  event,  wholly  unexpected,  supplied  the  means  for  its  im- 
mediate accomplishment.  In  the  year  1638,  while  they  were  yet  de- 
laying the  commencement  of  their  work,  John  Harvard,  a  dissenting 
clergyman  of  England,  resident  at  Charlestown,  died,  and  bequeathed 
one  half  of  his  whole  property,  and  his  entire  library,  to  the  proposed 
institution.  From  the  amount  of  his  bequest,  it  is  presumed,  he  was 
among  the  most  wealthy  of  the  emigrants.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  double  the  amount  which  the  General  Court  had  ventured  even 
to  promise,  and  it  was  capable  of  being  applied  at  once  to  the  object. 

^Qai&«j*li  HktQvj,  toL  L, p.  7. 
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It  was  accepted  as  an  omen  of  divine  favor,  and,  "  with  prayers  and 
thanksgiving,  they  immediately  commenced  the  seminary,  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  name  of  Harvard,  thus  acknowledging  him  as  its 
founder." 

Thus,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  country,  was  planted  the  germ  of 
Harvard  University.  Like  the  acorn,  which  fell  in  that  day  into  genial 
soil,  and  has  increased  its  vegetation  under  the  rays  of  every  returning 
summer's  sun,  until  it  now  spreads  out  the  great  branches  of  the  oak 
of  two  centuries,  so  the  right  seed  that  was  planted  by  our  Fathers  at 
Newtown,  was  warmed  into  life  by  those  influences  that  come  of 
faith  and  prayer ;  and  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  its  history, 
at  any  time,  to  regret  or  disapprove,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
institution  has  had  no  stinted  growth.  It  has  waxed  and  waned 
with  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  country,  and,  like  the  oak,  has 
stood  amid  storms  ;  but  it  has  never  ceased  to  hold  an  elevated  po- 
sition, in  the  standard  of  its  scholarship  and  in  the  respect  which 
has  been  awarded  it  by  other  institutions,  and  by  educated  men,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  parent  of  American  Colleges.  Its  influ- 
ence on  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country  has  ever  been  ele- 
vating and  progressive ;  and  in  these  respects  it  never  occupied  a 
higher  position  than  at  the  present  time.  More  than  any  other  in- 
stitution, it  is  the  pride  of  American  scholars ;  and  the  same  faith 
in  which  the  germ  was  planted,  two  centuries  ago,  still  commends  it 
to  the  divine  favor  and  blessing,  and  may  well  sustain  the  expectation, 
that  it  will  yet  accomplish,  for  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  even  more  than  was  hoped  by  its  early  founders. 

The  College  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  the  act 
of  the  General  Court,  referred  to,  in  1636,  though  the  first  formal 
charter  was  granted  in  1650.  It  was,  however,  organized  and  com- 
menced instruction  in  1640.  Its  first  class,  of  seven  members,  was 
graduated  m  1642.     The  following  is  the 

List  or  m  Prksedents. 

from   1640  to  1654 

"   1654  "  1672 

1672  "  1674 


Henry  DniiBter, 
Charles  Chauncj, 
Leonard  Hoar, 
Urianus  Cakes, 
John  Rogers, 
Increase  Mather, 
Samael  WiUard, 
John  Lererett, 
Beig.  Wadsworth, 
Edward  Holyoke, 
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1675  "  1681 
1682  **  1684 
1685  "  1701 
1701  "  1707 
1707  "  1724 
1725  "  1787 


Samuel  Loke, 
Samuel  Langdon, 
Joseph  Willard, 
Samuel  Webber, 
John  T.  Kirkland, 
Joeiah  Quincy, 
Edward  Eyerett, 
Jared  Sparks, 
James  Walker, 


from  1770  to  1773 
"  1774  "  1780 
1781  "  1804 
1808  «  1810 
1810  "  1828 
1829  "  1846 
1846  "  1849 
1849  "  1858 
1858 


<( 
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1737  "  1769 
SuMMART  or  ALTJMin. 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1854  gives  the  following  summary :— The  whole 
number  of  alumni,  ordinary  and  honorary,  8,869;  deceased,  4,803;  surviying. 
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8,666.  Alnnmi  in  courge,  6,612 ;  deceased,  4,839 ;  surviTing,  2,278.  Number  of 
Clergymen,  1,673;  deceased,  1,322;  sorriYing,  821.  Number  of  Honorarj 
Qraduates,  498;  deceased,  319;  suryiying,  179.  Number  of  those  who  ha?* 
receiyed  Degrees  in  Medicine,  besides  those  who  are  alnnmi  of  the  College,  699 ; 
deceased,  1 17 ;  surriving,  582.  Graduates  of  the  Law  School,  541 ;  deoeased, 
28;  suryiying,  513.  Bachelors  of  Science,  19.  Alunmi  of  the  DiTinity  School, 
295 ;  deceased,  46 ;  suryiying,  ^9. 

President  Quincy  divides  the  history  of  the  College  into  four 
periods  of  about  fifty  years  each.  "  During  the  first  period,"  he 
says,  "  it  was  conducted  as  a  Theological  institution,  in  strict  coin- 
cidence  with  the  nature  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Colony, 
having  religion  for  its  basis  and  chief  object ;"  and  though  the  char- 
ter of  the  College  gave  it  no  sectarian  bias,  it  was  controlled  by  the 
predominating  religious  opinions  of  the  time.  During  that  period 
also  it  labored  amid  poverty  and  suffering,  "  sometimes  tossed  on  the 
waves  of  political,  and  sometimes  on  those  of  religious  controversy, 
and  amid  the  conflicts  of  both,  raising  as  high  as  the  times  re- 
quired, or  as  its  resources  permitted,  the  standard  of  the  literature 
of  the  country. 

In  the  second  period  the  new  College  charter  granted  by  William 
and  Mary,  in  1692,  introduced  a  new  principle  of  political  power 
and  diminished  the  control  of  the  Congregational  clergy,  "  High 
Calvinists  began  to  regard  the  College  with  diminished  favor,  and 
even  to  look  elsewhere  for  instruments  to  propagate  their  sentiments 
and  extend  their  power.  But  new  friends  to  it  arose,  its  usefulness 
was  acknowledged,  and  its  resources  were  increased." 

In  the  third  period  the  College  continued  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  day,  but  these  were  at  length  suspended 
by  the  all-absorbing  interests  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  was, 
however,  sustained  in  usefulness,  though  it  shared,  with  all  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country,  the  pecuniary  losses  and  embarrassments 
resulting  from  that  contest. 

"  During  the  fourth  and  last  period,  extending  to  our  own  time, 
the  College — now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  University — partook,  with 
the  country  at  large,  of  the  vicissitudes  following  the  war,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  prosperity  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  an  orderly  arrangement  of  State  and  national 
afifairs.  From  this  time  the  seminary  began  to  regard  itself,  and  to 
be  regarded  by  others,  as  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  general  literature — as  a  tree  destined 
to  develop  and  support  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  and  pur- 
suit, in  proportion  to  their  respective  value  and  importance  ;  of  which 
Theology  should  be  always  a  branch,  but  no  longer  the  stem." 
Such  is  the  statement  of  a  late  President  of  this  Institution,  and 
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no  doubt  expresses  truly  the  present  position  and  spirit  of  Harvard 
University,  both  in  respect  to  scientific  and  literary  advancement 
and  their  relation  to  religious  instruction. 

In  the  whole  progress  of  its  history,  this  institution  has  been  aided 
from  time  to  time  by  appropriations  from  the  State,  and  noble  bene- 
factors have  come  to  its  help,  both  to  relieve  its  necessities  and  to 
provide  for  the  several  additional  departments,  by  which  it  is  now 
constituted,  not  a  College,  but  a  University.  As  a  favorite  with  the 
"  solid  men  of  Boston"  and  its  vicinity,  it  has  shared  largely  in  the 
donations  and  bequests  of  several  of  her  wealthy  citizens. 

FUNDS. 

A  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  August 
last,  shows  the  available  funds  of  the  University  to  be  $1,015,760.  Of  this 
amount  there  are  appropriated — 

To  the  support  of  the  Academical  Department $486,216 

To  the  Theological  School 96,597 

To  the  Law  School 40.628 

To  the  Medical  School 47,886 

To  the  Scientific  School 175,424 

To  the  Library 10,100 

For  special  purposes,  annuities,  etc 45,718 

For  purposes  not  connected  with  the  College,  including  the  Appleton 

Fund  of  $50,000  for  building  a  chapel,  etc 128,248 

Besides  the  above  amount  of  available  property,  there  are  "  the  College 
Buildings,  with  the  Library  and  other  property  in  them  belonging  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  grounds  under  and  adjoining  the  same,  which  have  no  fixed  value 
attached  to  them  in  the  Treasurer's  books." 

This  is  truly  a  magnificent  endowment ;  yet,  when  distributed  to 
the  several  departments,  as  above,  it  leaves  some  of  them  poorly 
provided  for ;  and,  considering  the  number  of  instructors  and  the 
apparatus  required  in  conducting  such  an  institution,  the  endowment 
is  by  no  means  extravagant. 

The  Catalogue  gives  the  names  of  the  following  : 

OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION   AND   GOVERNMENT. 

James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 

James  Jackson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorofthe  Theory  and  Practice  ofPhyaie^ 

Emeritus. 
JoHX  C.  Warren,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Emeritus, 
\7ii.UAM  C.  Bond,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
Joel.  Parker,  LL.D.,  Royall  Professor  of  Law, 

John  Ware,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
CoNVERS  Francis,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the 

Pastoral  Care. 

,  Mollis  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Thaddeub  Wiluam  Harris,  M.D.,*  Librarian. 

^  Deceased  since  the  printtng  of  this  Cttatogncb 
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THKOPHii.TrB  Parboitb,  LL.D.,  Bane  Professor  of  Law. 

GsoROE  B.  Notes,  D.D.,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Orwniol 

Langtiages,  and  Dexter  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature, 
Emory  Washburn,  LL.D.,  Unioersity  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School. 
D.  HuMPHRKTs  Storkr,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Medieai  Jmis* 

prudence. 
Emiue  Aritoult,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 
JouN  B.  S.  Jacrsox,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Morbid  Anatomy^  and 

Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
JoHK  Langdon  Siblet,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 
Louis  Agabsiz,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Oeology  in  the  Lawrence 

Scientific  School. 
Corn Euus  C.  Felton,  LL.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literatwre,  and  Be* 

gent. 
Outer  W.  Houices,  M.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Benjamiit  Peirce,  LL.D.,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics. 
Asa  Grat,  M.D.,  Fisher.  Professor  ofJVatural  History. 

,  McLean  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

GxoKGE  Chetne  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
FRAifcis  BowEN,  A.M.,  Alford  Professor  ofJVatttral  Beligion,  Moral  PhiioS' 

ophy,  and  Civil  Polity. 
Joseph  Loyeriito,  AM.,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  MUural  Phi' 

losophy. 
M0RRIL.L  WTMAif,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Hersey  Professorofthe  Theory  and  Prae* 

tiee  of  Physic. 
(TErrRiEs  Wtman,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
HxifRT  J.  BiGELOW,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Hbhrt  L.  Eustis,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Lawrence  Sden* 

tifie  School. 
EvAifGEioivus  A.  Sophocles,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Greek. 
Bernard  Roucer,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 
SAimAGo  Cancio-Bello,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Ebex  N.  Horsford,  A.m.,  Bumford  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  the  AppHca* 

Hon  of  the  Sciences  to  the  Useful  Arts. 
James  Busseul  Loweli.,  A.M.,  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish 

Languages  and  Literature ,  and  Professor  of  Belles- Lettres. 
Frederic  D.  HuirrnrGTOir,  D.D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  and  Phammer 

Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 
Edward  Hammond  Clarke,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medico. 
George  P.  Bond,  A.M.,  Assistant  Observer. 
Francis  J.  Child,  P.D.,  Boylston  Professor  of  Bhetoric  and  Oratory,  and 

Begistrar. 
George  M.  Lane,  P.D.,  University  Professor  of  Latin. 
James  Jennison,  A.M.,  Tiitor  in  History,  and  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
JosiAH  P.  Cooke,  A.M.,  Erving  Prdfessor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 
George  M.  Hobbs,  A.M.,  Proctor. 
LuiGi  Monti,  Instructor  m  Italian. 
Charles  T.  Cantield,  KM.,  Proctor. 
Reginald  Heber  Chase,  A.M.,  Tutor  m  Latin. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
James  Milx.s  Peirce,  A.B.,  7\Uor  in  Mathematics. 
LsTZ  Parsons  Homer,  Instructor  m  Music. 
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Of  theee  are  ooostitated  the  following  faonlUeB : 

l.THE    COLLEGE   FACULTT. 

James  Waijkxr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pret't,  Francis  J.  Child,  P.D.,  RegUtror, 

CoRifELius  C.  FsLTOif,  LL.D.  Georoe  M.  Laite,  P.D. 

Benjamin  Peirce,  LL.D.  James  Jennison,  A.M. 

Francis  Bowen,  A.M.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  A.M. 

Joseph  Loyerino,  A.M.  Beginald  H.  Chase,  A.M. 

Etangeunus  a.  Sophoci.es,  A.M.  Charubs  W.  Eliot,  A.B. 

James  M.  Peirce,  A.K 

Under  the  instrnction  and  goyemment  of  this  faculty  are  the  four  college 
dames :  Seniors,  98 ;  Juniors,  69 ;  Sophomores,  108 ;  Freshmen,  100 ;  to  which 
are  added.  Resident  Graduates,  6— making,  in  all,  871. 

2.   FACULTT   OF  THE   DITINITT   SCHOOL. 

James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Preset,         Conyers  Francis,  BJ). 

George  R.  Notes,  D.D. 

The  students  in  this  school  are:  Seniors,  6;  Middle  Class,  2;  Junior  dasa^ 
7— total,  14. 

The  requisites  for  admisnon  are  a  good  moral  character;  and,  if  the  candi- 
date be  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  that  he  pass  a  satLsfiEtctory  examination. 

COURSE  or  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  lectures,  recitations,  and  other  exercises, 
on  all  the  subjects  usually  included  in  a  system  of  theol<^cal  ediioation»  em- 
bracing :  The  Hebrew  Language ;  the  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion; the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  Natural  BeUgiony 
and  the  Eyidences  of  Reyealed  Religion ;  Systematic  Theology,  Christian  £UiiGS» 
and  Practical  Diyinity;  Cl(urch  History  and  Church  Polity;  the  CompositioB 
and  DeliTery  of  Sermons,  and  the  Office  of  Public  Prayer ;  and  the  Dutiee  of 
the  Pastoral  Office. 

The  members  of  the  seyeral  classes  haye  exercises  in  the  practice  of  Extern* 
poraneous  Speaking,  and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  preach  occasionally 
in  Cambridge  during  the  Summer  Term. 

Students  are  entitled  to  receiye  instruction  from  the  instructor  in  the  Ger> 
man  language,  and  to  attend,  free  of  expense,  all  public  lectures  giyen  to 
undergraduates  in  the  Academical  Department. 

3.   FACULTT  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pret^t,        Joel  Parkeb,  LL.D. 

Theophilus  Parsons,  LL.D. 

The  students  are :  Senior  Class,  86 ;  Middle  Class,  48 ;  Jonior  daas,  88— 
total.  111. 

COURSE  or  INSTRUCTION. 

The  design  of  the  Law  School  is  to  a£ford  a  complete  course  of  l^gal  educa- 
tion for  gentlemen  intended  for  the  Bar  in  any  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
matters  of  mere  local  law  and  practice ;  and  also  a  systematic  course  of  studies 
in  Commercial  Jurisprudence  for  those  who  intend  to  derote  themselyee  exda- 
iiyely  to  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  Bar  embraces  the  Tarious  branohes  of  UiA 
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Common  Law  and  of  Equity ;  Admiralty ;  Commercial,  International,  and  Oon- 
Btitutional  Law ;  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  mercantile  profession  is  more  limited,  and 
embrac  "s  the  principal  branches  only  of  Commercial  Jurisprudence ;  namely, 
the  Law  of  Agency,  of  Partnership,  of  Bailments,  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Promissory  Notes,  of  Insurance,  of  shipping,  Navigation,  and  other  maritime 
concerns,  of  Sales,  and,  if  the  students  desire  it,  of  Constitutional  Law. 

The  Law  Library  consists  of  about  14,000  volumes,  and  includes  all  the 
American  Reports,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of 
all  the  States,  a  regular  series  of  all  the  English  Reports,  including  the  Year 
Books,  and  also  the  English  Statutes,  as  well  as  the  principal  treatises  in 
American  and  English  Law ;  besides  a  large  collection  of  Scotch,  French,  Ger* 
man,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  Foreign  Law;  and  a  very  ample  col- 
lection of  the  best  editions  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  together  with  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  commentators  upon  that  Law. 

Instruction  is  given  by  oral  lectures  and  expositions  (and  by  recitations  and 
examinations  in  connection  with  them),  of  which  there  are  ten  every  week. 

Two  Moot  Courts  are  held  in  each  week,  at  each  of  which  a  case,  previously 
assigned,  is  argued  by  four  students,  and  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  presiding 
professor. 

Clubs  are  formed  among  the  students,  in  which  dissertations  upon  legal  sab- 
jects  are  read  and  cases  argued. 

No  examination  and  no  particular  course  of  previous  study  are  necessary  for 
admission ;  but  the  student,  if  not  a  graduate  of  some  college,  must  be  at  least 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  produce  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

The  course  of  studies  is  so  arraoged  as  to  be  completed  in  two  academical 
years ;  and  the  studies  for  each  term  are  also  arranged,  as  far  as  they  may  be, 
with  reference  to  a  course  commencing  with  that  term,  and  extending  through 
»  period  of  two  years ;  so  that  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the  law 
may  enter,  at  the  commencement  of  either  term,  upon  branches  suitable  for 
them. 

The  fees  are  $50  a  term,  nnd  $25  for  half  or  any  smaller  fraction  of  a  term ; 
for  which  sum,  without  any  additional  charge,  students  have  the  use  of  the 
lecture-rooms,  the  Law  and  College  Libraries,  and  the  text-books ;  and  they 
are  admitted  free  to  all  the  courses  of  public  lectures  delivered  to  the  under- 
graduates in  the  Academical  Department  of  the  University. 

Upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  course,  the  law  students  may  also 
attend  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  on  Zoology  and 
Geology,  by  Professor  Agassiz ;  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
Professor  Wyman ;  on  Botany,  by  Professor  Gray ;  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$10,  the  lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Horsford.  They  may  also  study 
any  one  of  the  foreign  languages  taught  in  the  University,  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  J$10  per  annum. 

4.    FACULTY    OF    THE    LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL. 

James  Walker,  D.D.,LL.D.,  Preset.  Joseph  Lovering,  A.M. 

Louis  Agassiz,  LL.D.  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.D. 

Benjamin  Peirce,  LL.D.  Henry  L.  Eustis,  A.M. 

Asa  Gray,  M.D.  Eben  N.  Horsford,  A.M. 

JosiAH  P.  Cooke,  A.M. 

Number  of  students,  67.  For  a  particular  account  of  this  school  and  its 
eoorse  of  studies,  see  No.  2  of  this  Jourkal  and  Review,  page  217. 
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5.    FACULTY   OF    THE    ASTRONOMICAL    OBSERVATORY. 

James  Wai«k£r,  D.D.^iiL.D.,  Pres*t.  Wiluam  C.  Bond,  A.M. 

George  P.  Bond,  A.M. 

Students,  2. 

OBJECTS  AlfS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  objects  of  the  Observatory  are  to  furnish  accurate  and  systematic  obser- 
Tations  of  the  heayenly  bodies  for  the  advancement  of  Astronomical  Science,  to 
co-operate  in  geodetical  and  nautical  surveys,  in  meteorological  and  magnetical 
investigations,  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  tables  useful  in  navigation, 
and,  in  general,  to  promote  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  Astronomy  and  the 
kindred  sciences.  To  aid  in  effecting  these  objects,  provision  is  made  for  pub- 
lishing the  observations  and  the  director's  reports,  and  for  increasing  the 
library. 

Practical  Astronomy  and  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments  will  be  taught 
at  the  Observatory  by  Mr.  William  C.  Bond,  Director  of  the  Observatory,  and 
Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  Assist^int  Observer. 

6.    FACULTY    OF    THE    MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres't.  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.D. 

John  Ware,  M.D.  Morrill  Wyman,  M.D. 

D.  H.  Storer,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty.    Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.D. 
John  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.D.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.D.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  A.M. 

Students  in  1854-55,  104. 

The  Medical  College  is  located  in  Boston,  but  its  lectures  form  a  part  of  the 
instruction  in  Harvard  University.  Its  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  first-class  medical  schools,  and  its  location  in  a  large  city,  and  near  to 
the  University,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  afford  it  peculiar  facilities  for  thorough, 
extensive,  and  practical  instruction  in  medical  science. 

summary    of  students    in    THE    UNIVERSITY. 
Undergraduates,  865 ;  divinity  students,  14 ;  law  students.  111 ;  scientific 
students,  67 ;  astronomical  students,  2 ;  medical  students,  104 ;  resident  gradu- 
ates, 6— total,  669. 

CALENDAR. 
1855. 

Aug.  30 First  Term  begins Thursday  morning. 

Oct.  16 First  PubUc  Exhibition Third  Tuesday  in  Oct. 

Nov.  7 Medical  Lectures  begin First  Wednesday  in  Nov. 

Unt  Recess t  from  the  Tuesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving  to  the  following 

Sunday  evening, 
1856. 
Jan.  16 First  Term  ends Wednesday  evening. 

winter  vacation,  six  weeks. 

Feb.  28 Second  Term  begins Thursday  morning. 

May  6 Second  Public  Exhibition First  Tuesday  in  May. 

May  14 Dudleian  Lecture Second  Wednes.  in  May. 

Second  Recess y  from  Tuesday  evening,  May  27,  to  Sunday  evening,  June  1 

June  20 Seniors'  Class  Day Friday. 

Jvly  14, 15  . . .  Examination  for  Admission Monday  and  Tuesday. 

July  16 TisiUtion  of  Divinity  School Tuesday. 
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Jnly  16 Oommfinoement Third  WadiML  in  Jjiij. 

Jnly  18 Ezaminaiioii  for  Higher  CUases Friday. 

STTMMXR   YACATIOir,  BIZ  WEEKS. 

Aug.  28 First  Term  begins Thursday  marning. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  an  nndergradnate  for  a  year  are  as  follows : 

Instruction,  Library,  Lecture-rooms $75  00 

Bent  and  care  of  room  in  the  Coll^j^  Buildings 20  00 

Board  for  40  weeks,  at  $3  50  per  week 140  00 

Text-books  (average) ^ 12  00 

Special  Repairs,  etc from  1  to  2  00 


$249  00 

The  requisites  for  admission  and  the  college  course  of  study  are 
80  well  known  that  we  need  not  repeat  them.  The  encouragements, 
however,  to  good  scholarship,  which  are  afforded  in  this  institution  by 

SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    PRIZES, 

are  worthy  of  special  commendation.  Besides  a  Beneficiary  Fund, 
yielding  $1,400  per  annum,  for  the  aid  of  deserving  scholars  in  nar- 
row circumstances,  and  a  Loan  Fund,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
$1,000,  for  the  same  object,  the  Trustees  have  at  their  disposal  the 
income  of  seven  scholarships,  yielding  annually  from  $100  to  $150 
each,  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  meritorious  students. 
Several  hundred  dollars  are  also  annually  awarded  in  prizes  of  from 
$10  to  $50  each  for  the  best  performances  in  the  college  classes. 
And  prizes  are  awarded  in  the  Law  School  of  $60  for  the  best,  and 
$50  for  the  second  best  dissertation  by  a  student  who  has  attended 
three  terms,  and  of  $50  and  $40  for  dissertations  by  those  who  have 
attended  two  terms.  A  prize,  also,  of  $120  is  awarded  to  a  student 
of  the  Medical  School  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  medical  subject. 
These  scholarships  and  prizes  not  only  supply  important  assist- 
ance, in  many  cases,  to  young  men  whose  circumstances  require 
it,  but  they  operate  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to  excellence 
among  those  who  value  the  honor  above  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the 
distinction  in  question.  Such  rewards  of  well-directed  efforts  to 
excel  are  doubtless  among  the  most  efiUcient  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship   in  a  college. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Uniyersity  Library  is  divided  into  four  departments,  viz..  Theological, 
Medical,  Law,  and  Public ;  which  last,  besides  books  in  all  other  departments 
of  learning,  embraces  also  an  extensive  collection  of  works  on  Theology,  Medi- 
cine, and  Law. 

The  Theological  Library  is  in  Divinity  EalL  Persons  entiUed  to  its  privileges 
must  be  connected  with  the  Divinity  School    Number  of  books,  about  4,500. 
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Th^  oonnsi  of  TalaaUe  select  works,  principally  in  modem  Tlioology,  with 
■ome  of  the  early  Fathers.  Means  haye  been  recently  deyised  to  add  to  the 
library  Talnable  modem  works  in  Theology  and  Morals,  as  they  are  published. 
The  Medical  liibrary  is  in  the  Medical  College  in  Boston.  It  is  placed  there 
fbr  the  conyenience  of  stadents  attending  the  medical  lectures.  The  number 
of  books  is  about  1,600.  It  contains  all  the  elementary  works  which  are  the 
most  important  and  the  most  used  by  students.  Besides  these,  it  has  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  medical  Fathers,  and  the  works  of  the  later 
medical  classics ;  and,  with  the  latter,  it  contains  numerous  yaluable  modem 
works. 

The  Law  Library  is  in  Dane  Hall.  It  is  desgned  for  the  officers  and  students 
of  the  Law  School.  Number  of  books,  about  14,000,  It  contains  most  of  the 
Talnable  works  in  English  and  American  Law,  and  in  the  Ciyil  "Law,  together 
with  a  yariety  of  others  by  writers  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

The  Public  or  Coll^j^  Library  is  in  Gore  Hall.  It  is  for  the  common  use  of 
the  idiole  Uniyersity,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
Uniyersity  Library.  The  total  number  of  books  is  about  68,150,  of  which  1 ,000 
belong  to  the  Boylston  Medical  Library,  in  immediate  connection  with  it. 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the  Uniyersity  is,  then,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Public  Library about  68,150 

Medical    "       : "       1,600 

Law         "       "     14,000 

Theological  Library **      4,500 

Society  Libraries  of  the  Students *<     18,000 

Total about  101,260 

We  omit  a  description  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  of  the  Uni- 
yersity, not  having  at  hand  the  means  of  describing  them  as  we 
could  wish.  Our  friends  at  the  University  itself  will  confer  a  favor 
if  they  will  do  this  for  us,  and  thus  enable  us,  both  by  descriptions 
and  illustrations,  to  do  justice  to  the  architectural  beauty  and  conve- 
nient accommodations  of  some  of  their  modem  structures,  and  to  in- 
troduce to  the  eye  of  our  readers  the  shapes  and  proportions  of  the 
primitive  halls  of  the  University,  and  of  the  antique  "  President's 
Chair,**  which  is  said  to  have  ''  been  used  in  the  College  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  degrees,  on  Commencement  days,  for  time  beyond 
the  memory  of  man." 

We  hope,  also,  in  some  future  number  of  our  work,  to  give  place 
to  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  benefactors  of  this  most  ancient 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  educational  institutions  of  our  country^ 
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BT   THE    ASSOCIATE    EDITOR. 

I.    NEW    YORK. 


The  Common  School  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  jastly 
regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  those  institutions  which  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  statesmen  and  philanthropists  hare 
transmitted  to  us.  For,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  and  of  that 
education  which  develops,  directs,  and  cultivates  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind — training  them  to  usefulness,  to  power,  and  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  great  results — of  what  avail,  in  a  country  like  ours 
— where  every  mind  may  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  force  for 
good  or  for  evil,  upon  every  public  act, — are  the  wisest  and  soundest 
Uws,  the  noblest  institutions,  the  proudest  works  of  art,  the  noblest 
and  highest  triumphs  of  genius  ?  If  we  have  been  enabled  in  our 
successive  constitutions  t)f  government  to  keep  in  advance  of  other 
States  and  Communities — if  our  statute-book  affords  on  every  page  in- 
dications of  a  rapidly  progressive  civilization — if  our  magnificent  pub- 
lic works  are  vindicating  year  by  year  the  wisdom  and  the  states- 
manship which  conceived  and  executed  them — and  if  our  numerous 
and  well-endowed  charities,  taking  cognizance  of  and  extending  relief 
to  every  species  of  physical  and  mental  disease — if  our  thousands  of 
Churches,  our  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Academies,  and  our  extend- 
ed and  all-pervading  popular  literature,  are  steadily  carrying  us  on  with 
rapid  strides  to  intellectual  and  moral,  no  less  than  material  great- 
ness, we  are,  beyond  question,  indebted  for  all  this,  under  Provi- 
dence, primarily  to  the  influence  of  those  ten  thousand — ^now  number- 
ing nearly  twelve  thousand — primary  schools  which  for  nearly  half 
a  century  past  have  been  scattered  over  every  section  of  our  State. 
Go  where  you  will,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  our  great 
commonwealth — comprising,  exclusively  of  the  waters  of  the  great 
lakes,  a  territorial  area  of  45,658  square  miles — penetrate  its  interior 
in  every  direction — ascend  its  most  rugged  hills  and  mountains,  and 
descend  into  its  most  obscure  and  secluded  hamlets — we  can  not  ad- 
vance a  league  in  any  direction  without  encountering  the  District 
School, — sometimes,  indeed,  bleak,  desolate,  rugged,  and  uninviting 
— but  oftener  gleaming  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert — surrounded  by 
ample  playgrounds  and  embosomed  in  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
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Statistics. — In  these  schools  may  be  found  nineteen  twentieths 
of  all  the  children  of  our  State  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  school ; 
thither  they  are  sent  at  four  years  of  age,  and  there  they  remain 
from  four  to  six  and  eight  months  of  every  year,  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  ;  when,  perhaps,  a  large  majority  of 
them  are  transferred  to  some  mechanical  occupation  or  pursuit 
which  is  to  constitute  their  future  livelihood,  and  the  residue  are 
drafted  off  to  some  higher  literary  institution,  as  a  preparation 
for  a  future  professional  career  In  these  twelve  thousand  districts, 
pervading  and  interpenetrating  every  section  of  the  State,  and 
averaging  in  territorial  area  somewhat  less  than  four  square  miles 
each,  NINE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  children  are  annually  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  character  and  attainment,  fifleen  thousand 
teachers,  of  both  sexes,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  are  constantly 
employed  in  communicating  to  these  children  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge. Sixty  thousand  officers  are  gratuitously  rendering  their  ser- 
vices in  supervising,  directing,  and  administering  the  affairs  of  these 
little  principalities  ;  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  well-selected  books, 
averaging  125  to  each  district,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
inhabitant. 

School  Fund. — These  schools  are  declared  by  law  to  be  open 
and  free  to  every  resident  of  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twentv-one,  without  discrimination  or  distinction.  The  funds  from 
which  they  arts  supported  are  derived  from  the  following  sources  : 

1 .  The  Common  School  Fund. — This  consists  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  and  the  interest  on  loans  made 
from  the  fund,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  investment 
of  a  portion  of  it  in  stocks  of  various  descriptions.  The  capital  of 
this  fund  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  annually  augmented 
by  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  the  revenue  of  the  fund  next 
to  be  considered. 

2.  The  United  States  Deposit  Fund. — The  share  to  which  the 
State  was  entitled,  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, distributed  in  1838  among  the  several  States,  and  deposited 
with  them  for  safe  keeping,  was  set  apart,  first  by  the  Legislature 
and  afterward  by  constitutional  provision,  to  the  support  of  Common 
Schools.  Fifty-five  thousand  dollars  of  the  revenue  annually  accru- 
ing from  this  source  were  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
district  libraries  and  for  school  apparatus,  and  the  residue  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

3.  A  State  Tax  of  $800,000  upon  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  State  is  required  to  be  annually  levied,  ^tkdi  "^^jvd.  oN^t 
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to  the  order  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
amount,  together  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  CommoA 
School  and  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund,  is  annually  apportioned  by  that 
officer,  among  the  several  counties  and  towns  of  the  State,  according 
to  the  population  of  each,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  preceding  cen- 
sus, and  the  share  of  each  county  is  remitted  to  the  County  Treas- 
urer, who  pays  over  the  share  of  each  town  to  the  Town  Superintend- 
ent, whose  duty  it  then  becomes  to  apportion  the  amount  received  by 
him  among  the  several  school  districts  of  his  town,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  residing  in  each  between  the  ages  of  four  nod 
twenty-one  years. 

The  unproductive  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund  consists  of 
about  400,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  chiefly  in  the  north- 
em  section  of  the  State,  the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  $200,000. 

The  productiTC  capital  of  the  fund  is  at  this  time  abovt $2,400/)0O 

The  capital  of  that  portion  of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fundy  the  ister- 
est  of  which  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Ckunmon 

Schools,  is. 2,750/)0a 

To  which  may  be  added  a  sum  that  will  annually  produce  an  in- 
come of  $25,000,  reserved  by  the  Constitution,  from  the  income 
of  the  last-named  fund  to  be  added  to  the  capital  of  theSchoM 
Fund '.      416,66&e7 

Making  an  aggregate  of $5,566,666  67 

The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  at  6  per  cent,  is  $334,000,  of  wlueh 
$300,000  is  annually  appropriated  and  paid  over  for  the  suj^rt  of 
schools — including  $55,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  district 
libraries,  and  for  school  apparatus  generally. 

Adding  to  this  amount  the  $800,000  required  to  be  raised  as  aboTe 
stated,  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State,  we  shall  have 
the  sum  of  $1,100,000  as  the  aggregate  sum  now  annually  apportion- 
ed  by  the  State  Superintendent  among  the  several  school  districts 
of  the  State;  of  which  $1,045,000  is  applicable  exclusively  to  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  the  remaining  $55,000  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  school  apparatus.  One  third  of  this  aggregate 
amount  is  required  by  law  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  several 
districts,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  to  be  distributed  among  the 
several  towns  and  counties  on  the  basis  of  population. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  inhabitants  of  each  town,  in  annual  town* 
meeting  assenpibled,  are  authorized^  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  to  raise 
by  tax  an  additional  amount,  equal  to  their  share  of  the  State  fund, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes ;  and  many  of  the  towns  are 
in  possession  of  local  funds  applicable  to  this  object,  derived  from 
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the  sale  of  lands  originally  set  apart  by  the  State  in  each  township 
for  this  purpose.  These  local  funds  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
920,000. 

In  the  several  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  large  villages  and  towns 
of  the  State,  special  and  local  provisions  exist,  by  virtue  of  which 
more  full  and  ample  provisions  are  secured  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  youth  than  were  furnished  by  the  general  law.  The 
City  of  New  York,  for  example,  after  contributing  upward  of 
$240,000,  as  her  share  of  the  State  tax  of  $800,000— $132,000  of 
which,  only,  she  receives  back,  including  her  share  of  the  Common 
School  and  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund — expends  annually  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  the  support  and  maintenance  of  her  magnificent 
system  of  public  instruction.  Many  of  the  other  cities  and  large 
towns  pursue  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  each  striving 
to  be  foremost,  according  to  its  ability,  in  its  manifestation  of  regard 
for  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

In  the  rural  districts  generally,  throughout  the  State,  the  share  of 
public  money  apportioned  by  the  Superintendent  in  accordance  with 
law,  even  when  aided  by  the  income  of  local  funds,  appropriated  to 
this  object,  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  teachers*  wages. 
During  the  ordinary  period  in  which  the  schools  are  kept  open,  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  rate  bill,  made  out  by  the  Trustees,  at 
the  close  of  each  term,  against  all  those  sending  children  to  the 
school,  according  to  the  number  of  children  and  of  days  sent  by  each, 
— after  exempting  indigent  inhabitants,  whose  share  is  levied  by  tax 
upon  the  taxable  inhabitants  generally.  About  $500,000  are,  in  this 
way,  annually  contributed  by  the  patrons  of  the  several  schools. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  $1,045,000  contributed  from  the  public 
funds,  gives  an  annual  expenditure  of  upward  of  one  million  and  a 
half  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  only.  There  is  annually 
collected,  also,  by  district  taxes,  voted  by  the  inhabitants  at  their 
annual  and  special  school  meetings,  an  average  amount  of  half  a  mil- 
lion more  for  the  purchase  of  schuol-house  sites,  the  building, 
hiring,  repairing,  and  insuring  school-houses,  the  purchase  of  fur- 
niture, fuel,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  for  other  incidental  objects  connected 
with  the  wants  of  the  school. 

School  Officers. — The  affairs  of  each  school  district  are  in- 
trusted to  the  general  charge  and  supervision  of  three  Trustees,  one 
of  whom  is  annually  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  at  their 
annual  meeting,  and  who  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  A  district  clerk,  collector,  and  librarian  are  also  an- 
nually chosen.    The  Trustees  are  invested  with  the  care  and  custody 
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of  the  school-house  and  the  property  of  the  district ;  they  evasfiaj 
the  teacher  and  fix  his  compensation ;  giving  him,  at  the  expiration 
of  each  term,  an  order  on  the  Town  Superintendent  for  that  portion 
of  the  public  money  applicable  to  the  term,  and  collect  the  resi- 
due of  his  wages  by  rate  bills ;  purchase  books  for  the  district  li- 
brary and  necessary  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  make 
an  annual  report  of  their  expenditures  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
school  generally  to  the  Town  Superintendent.  This  officer  is  an- 
nually elected  in  the  several  towns,  at  town  meeting ;  holds  his  office 
for  one  year ;  receives,  apportions,  and  disburses  all  the  public  money 
belonging  to  the  several  districts  within  his  jurisdiction ;  examines 
and  licenses  teachers,  visits  and  inspects  the  schools,  and  reports 
annually  to  the  County  Clerk,  who  transmits  such  report  to  the  Stata 
Superintendent.  The  inhabitants  of  each  district,  in  annual  or  spe- 
cial meeting  assembled,  after  electing  officers,  vote  all  necessary  taxes 
for  district  purposes,  including  the  building  and  repairs  of  the  school- 
house,  the  purchase  of  sites,  the  supply  of  fuel,  etc., — determine  the 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  appropriated  to  each  term  of  the 
school,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  district  may^  seem  to  require. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  presides  over,  di- 
rects, guides,  and  stimulates  the  working  of  the  entire  system ;  re- 
ceives reports  from  time  to  time  from  the  various  officers  charged 
with  its  local  administration  ;  corresponds  daily  with  such  of  the  in- 
habitants, trustees,  teachers,  and  other  officers  as  desire  information^ 
counsel,  or  direction ;  is  the  final  umpire  on  appeal  of  all  controver- 
sies growing  out  of  the  system ;  and  reports  annually  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  all  matters  coming  within  the  range  of  his  supervision* 

The  State  Normal  School. — At  the  capital  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  under  the  charge  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  five 
members,  of  which  the  State  Superintendent  is  ea^officio  chairman, 
with  a  Principal  and  several  Professors,  receives  and  educates  to  the 
profession  of  teachers  annually  256  pupils  of  both  sexes,  selected 
by  the  several  Town  Superintendents,  each  county  being  entitled  to 
twice  the  number  of  its  representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  These  pupils  remain  in  the  institution  from  three  to  five 
years,  according  to  their  attainments. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — Each  county  in  the  State  is  authorized, 
under  the  charge  of  a  conmiittee  appointed  by  the  Town  Superin- 
tendents, to  hold  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers, for  periods  varying  from  two  to  four  weeks  spring  and  fall,  the 
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expense  of  which  is  borne,  in  about  equal  proportions,  by  the  teach- 
ers who  attend,  and  by  a  State  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  At 
these  Institutes  able  and  scientific  lecturers  are  in  attendance,  and  a 
thorough  review  is  had  of  the  several  branches  of  elementary  ed- 
ucation, and  of  the  most  effective  modes  by  which  they  may  be 
communicated. 

Union  Schools. — The  inhabitants  of  any  two  or  more  adjoining 
districts  are  authorized  by  law  to  form  Union  Schools,  with  a  Board 
of  Education,  and  with  the  power  of  raisinfg,  by  a  general  tax  on  prop- 
erty, such  amount  as  may  be  requisite  for  affording  free  instruction 
to  every  child.  This  admirable  provision  is  beginning  to  be  very 
generally  adopted  in  the  several  villages  and  larger  towns  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Several  weak,  feeble, 
and  inefficient  districts  are  thereby  consolidated  into  one — new  life 
and  vigor  are  communicated  to  them — ample  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal — and  a  deep  and  pervading  interest  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  organization. 

Recapitulation. — Here,  then,  is  the  entire  machinery  of  Popular 
Education  in  full  operation — 12,000  schools,  taught  for  an  average 
period  of  eight  months  during  each  year  by  teachers  of  both  sexes, 
in  which  900,000  children  are  annually  gathered,  under  the  general 
and  special  supervision  of  sixty  thousand  officers  of  various  grades, 
and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  which  $2,500,000  are  an- 
nually raised  and  expended  by  authority  of  law.  It  only  remains  to 
inquire  what  was  the  origin  of  this  great  system — by  what  successive 
steps  it  has  reached  its  present  elevation — what  are  its  peculiar  and 
distinctive  features,  and  what  results  is  it  actually  accomplishing  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  rising  generation  ? 

Origin  and  History  of  the  System. — At  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1795 — more  than  sixty  years  since — 
George  Clinton,  the  first  Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  annual 
message,  urgently  and  earnestly  recommended"  the  establishment 
OP  Common  Schools  throughout  the  State." 

On  the  11th  of  January  of  that  year  the  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  this  portion  of  the  Governor's 
message.  This  committee  consisted  of  Jonathan  NicoU  Havens,  of 
Suffolk,  Chairman ;  David  Brooks,  of  Duchess ;  David  Pye,  of  Or- 
ange ;  Ebenezer  Purdy,  of  Westchester ;  Daniel  Gray,  of  Renssel- 
aer ;  Adam  Comstock,  of  Saratoga ;  and  Richard  Furman,  of  New 
York.     On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Havens  from  the  committee 
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reported  a  bill  "  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,"  which  passed 
the  House  on  the  4th  and  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  March,  said  be- 
came a  law  on  the  9th  of  April.  By  this  act  the  sum  of  £20fi00t 
or  $50,000,  was  annually  appropriated  for  five  years,  "  for  the  par* 
pose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  this  State,  in  which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
siding in  the  State  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English  language,  or 
be  taught  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  and  sucli 
other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to 
complete  a  good  English  education."  The  amount  thus  appropriated 
was  apportioned  among  the  several  towns,  according  to  the  number 
of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each ;  and  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of 
the  respective  counties  were  required  to  raise,  by  tax  upon  each 
town,  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  that  apportioned  by  the  State,  to  be 
applied  in  like  manner.  Under  this  act  Common  Schools  were  or* 
ganized  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  (then  numbering  only 
twenty-three),  and,  from  the  returns  made  in  1798,  it  appeared  thai 
the  whole  number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught,  and 
from  which  reports  were  received  in  accordance  with  law,  was 
1,352,  in  which  59,660  children  had  been  taught  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  nve  years  with  which  the  appropnation 
terminated,  several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  friends  of 
education  in  the  Legislature  to  continue  the  system ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  and  eloquent  appeals  of  Governors  Greorge 
Clinton,  Jay,  and  Lewis,  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  other  eminent 
statesmen  and  philanthropists,  the  organization  was  abandoned  in 
in  1800,  and  no  efficient  steps  were  taken  for  its  renewal  until  altar 
the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years.  In  1811  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed' by  Governor  Tompkins,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, '*  to  report  a  system  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
Common  Schools."  The  commissioners  consisted  of  Jedediah  Peck, 
of  Otsego,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Samuel  Russell,  Roger  Skinner,  and 
Samuel  Macomb.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1812,  they  submitted  a 
report,  accompanied  by  a  bill,  comprising  substantially  the  main  fea- 
tures of  our  Common  School  System  as  it  existed  up  to  the  year  1849. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  apportioned  by  the  State,  from  a  fimd 
specifically  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  among  the  several  counties 
and  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each ;  and  an  equal 
amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
respective  counties  and  applied  to  the  same  object.  The  aggregate 
amount  thus  received  was  distributed  annually  among  the  several 
school  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  a  suitable 
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tge  to  attend  school  residing  in  each,  to  he  expended  exclusively  in 
the  pa3nnent  of  the  wages  of  duly  qualified  teachers.  Three  Com- 
missioners and  three  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  were  annually 
to  be  elected  in  each  town,  and  three  trustees,  a  clerk,  and  collector 
in  each  district.  A  State  Superintendent  was  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislative  Council,  upon  whom  should  devolve  the 
general  supervision,  direction,  and  control  of  the  system.  This  office 
was  conferred  upon  Gideon  Hawley,  Esq.,  who  continued  to  hold  it 
until  1821,  when  he  was  displaced  from  political  consideration,  and 
a  successor  appointed,  whose  incompetence  was  so  glaringly  obvious 
that  the  Legislature  promptly  abolished  the  office  and  devolved  its 
duties  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  office  they  continued 
to  appertain  until  a  very  recent  period. 

The  number  of  districts  organized  under  the  new  system  prior  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1816,  was  about  5,000,  in  which  about  200,000 
children  were  instructed.  Under  the  administration  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  the  public  interest  was  powerfully  directed  by  that  eminent 
statesman  to  the  condition  and  advancement  of  the  Common  Schools ; 
and  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  cause  of  elementary  education 
was  energetically  followed  vip  by  his  successors.  The  enlightened 
and  vigorous  supervision  of  the  several  secretaries,  Yates,  Flagg, 
Dix,  Spencer,  Young,  Benton,  Morgan,  and  H.  S.  Randall,  aided  as  it 
was  by  the  efficient  exertions  of  the  several  local  officers  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  system,  gave  animation  and  life  to  the 
entire  organization,  and  has  enabled  it,  in  the  face  of  many  formidable 
obstacles,  to  attain  to  its  present  pre-eminence.  The  library  system 
was  engrailed  upon  it  in  1838,  through  the  efforts  and  exertions  of 
Secretary  Dix,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  now  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  venerable  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo. 

In  1841,  the  plan  of  County  Supervision  was  adopted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Spencer,  and  County 
Superintendents  were  appointed  for  each  county  in  the  State.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  the  rich  harvest  of  beneficial  results  which  this 
system  was  efiecting,  the  law  was  in  1847  repealed,  at  the  instance 
of  a  few  aggrieved  and  selfish  tax-payers,  who  seemed  incapable  of 
weighing  the  solid  and  permanent  benefits  of  this  efficient  species 
of  supervision  against  the  paltry  cost  of  its  maintenance.  In  1843, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Col.  Young,  the  offices  of  Town  Commis- 
sioner and  Inspector  of  Common  Schools  were  abolished,  and  that 
of  Town  Superintendent  substituted  in  their  stead.  In  1844,  the 
State  Normal  School  for  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers 
was  established,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Col.  Young,  Rev. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  the  Hon.  Calvin  T.  Hubbard,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
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and  Francis  Dwigbt,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  then  editor  of  the  **  District 
School  Journal."  In  1849,  the  "  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Free 
Schools  throughout  the  State"  was  passed,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district  were  authorized  and  required  to  pro- 
vide annually  by  a  district  tax  for  all  the  expenses  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  their  school  beyond  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State, 
an  equal  amount  levied  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  the  county, 
and  an  additional  equal  sum  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  of  each 
town.  This  act,  which  passed  the  Legislature  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote,  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval  at  the  ensuing 
general  election,  and  sustained  by  a  majority  of  upward  of  150,000 
votes.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Boards  of  Supervisors  to  provide  the  requisite  funds  directed 
to  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  burden  of  taxation  fell 
with  an  insupportable  weight  upon  the  districts ;  and  before  any  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  for  testing  its  value,  public  sentiment  in 
the  rural  districts  declared  decidedly  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law.  The  question  was  again  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
State,  by  the  Legislature,  and  at  the  general  election  in  the  fall  of 
1850,  heavy  majorities  were  given  for  repeal  io  forty-two  of  the 
fiflty-nine  counties.  These  majorities  were,  however,  overcome 
by  the  unprecedentedly  heavy  vote  against  repeal  cast  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  and  large  towns  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  Legislature  of  1851,  not  feeling  at  liberty, 
under  the  vote  thus  taken,  to  repeal  the  act  entirely,  passed  a  new 
bill,  transferring  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools, 
from  the  districts,  towns,  and  counties,  to  the  State  at  large — requir- 
ing (ke  sum  of  $800,000,  to  be  annually  levied  and  collected  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  applied,  together  with  the  annual 
revenue  from  the  Common  School  and  U.  S.  Deposit  Funds,  to  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  the  replenishment  of  the  district  li- 
brary and  the  purchase  of  necessary  school  apparatus.  In  case  the 
share  of  this  combined  fund  apportioned  to  the  respective  districts, 
and  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  failed  to  meet  the 
charge  upon  it,  such  deficiency  was  required  to  be  met  by  a  rate  bill, 
against  those  sending  to  school,  as  theretofore  had  been  usual.  This 
act  of  1851  is  still  in  force. 

County  Supervision:  its  Advantages. — In  the  year  1841  the 
plan  of  County  Supervision  was,  as  above  stated,  engrailed  upon  the 
system,  during  the  administration  of  Secretary  Spencer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  urgent  recommendation  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, and  of  the  most  enlightened  and  devoted  friends  of  education 
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in  every  section  of  the  State.  During  the  four  years  which  suc- 
ceeded the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State  attained  a  height  of  prosperity  and  substantial  advancement 
wholly  unprecedented  in  their  previous  history  ;  and  it  is  seriously 
and  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  feature  in  the  economy 
of  public  instruction  should  have  been  abandoned  at  the  very  period 
when  it  was  accomplishing  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  results ; 
abandoned,  too,  not  because  it  had  not  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends,  not  because  of  any  failure  on  the  pari  of 
the  officers  to  whom  its  execution  was  committed,  not  because  of 
any  substantial  defects  in  its  constitution  or  organization — but  simply 
and  solely  because  of  the  paltry  local  tax  which  its  support  imposed 
upon  the  respective  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  continued  and 
importunate  clamor  of  thousands  of  worthless  and  unqualified  indi- 
viduals whom  its  stringent  provisions  and  their  faithful  execbtioa 
drove  from  the  charge  of  the  schools  in  every  quarter,  to  make  way 
for  teachers  and  officers  of  a  higher  grade.  The  restoration  of  this 
great  feature  of  the  system  is  ardently  desired  by  those  who  have 
been  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  our  public  schools.  No  other  agency,  in  our  judgment,  is  at  all 
comparable  with  it,  for  the  improvement,  the  elevation,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  means  of  education.  No  other  instrumentality  can 
8o  effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  so  economically,  secure  a  general 
and  thorough  supervision  of  schools,  the  punctual  and  faithful  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  destined  for  their  support,  and  the  entire  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  they  were  establish- 
ed. Entertaining,  as  we  do,  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  regarding 
the  element  of  County  Supervision  as  legitimately  appertaining  to 
the  New  York  System  of  Common  Schools,  where  it  was  originally 
introduced,  and  from  which  it  has  been  unwisely  and  inconsiderately 
separated — temporarily,  as  we  trust — we  shall  be  excused  for  dwell- 
ing'somewhat  more  at  length  upon  its  prominent  advantages. 

1.  The  twelve  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State  were  vir- 
tually connected  together  into  one  uniform  and  harmonious  organi- 
zation for  the  mutual  communication  and  dififusion  of  knowledge ; . 
with  a  recognized  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  sugges- 
tion and  adoption  of  improvements,  and  the  gradual  and  steady  ad- 
vancement of  the  standard  of  instruction.  Each  school  of  each 
town  was  subjected  periodically  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  thereby  enabled  by  his  means  to 
compare  itself  with  all  the  others  subject  to  the  same  visitation. 
The  annual  assemblages  of  the  County  Superintendents  in  State 
Conventions  afforded  these  officers,  in  their  turn,  the  means  of  com- 
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paring  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  with  those  in  everr 
section  of  the  State,  and  of  communicating  the  results  of  such  a 
comparison  to  the  teachers,  officers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  sereral 
districts  over  which  they  presided — either  verbally,  or  through  the 
medium  of  their  reports  to  the  Department  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. The  immense  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  of  such  an 
organization  over  the  existing  system  of  isolated  districts  can  not 
fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer. 

2.  With  few,  if  any  exceptions,  the  system  of  County  Supervision 
and  visitation,  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  State.  No  portion 
was  overlooked  or  neglected.  Under  the  former  as  well  as  the  ex- 
isting system  of  inspection,  scarcely  one  half  of  the  districts  are 
visited  at  all ;  and  when  visited,  the  task  is  one  of  mere  formality, 
irksome  and  profitless  to  all  parties.  The  County  Superintendency 
affords  an  assurance  that  the  school  in  all  its  departments  will  be 
carefully  and  systematically  reviewed-— defects  noted  and  pointed 
out — new  plans  of  teaching  or  improved  modes  of  mental  and  moral 
discipline  communicated — and  a  word  of  encouragement  and  appro- 
bation given  where  deserved,  as  well  as  of  censure  and  admonition 
where  necessary.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  element  of  power  in- 
volved in  this  thorough  system  of  inspection. 

3.  The  invigorating  and  wholesome  element  of  public  sentiment 
will  be  brought  to  bear,  with  a  prodigious  and  constantly  accumu- 
lating force,  upon  our  elementary  institutions  for  popular  education. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  this  system  our  schools 
were  seldom  visited ;  no  public  interest  was  felt  in  their  progress 
and  advancement ;  even  parental  interest  was  rarely  and  grudgingly 
manifested ;  and  the  ''  fountains  of  the  mighty  deep**  of  that  per- 
vading public  opinion  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all  our  civil, 
political,  and  social  institutions,  were  never  stirred  or  agitated  by 
the  discussion  of  questions  appertaining  to  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  primary  schools.  A  visible  and  palpable  "  change  came 
o*er  the  spirit  of  this  dream,*^  duiing  the  brief  period  of  the  prevalence 
of  County  Supervision.  School  conventions  and  celebrations  were 
annually  held  in  every  section  of  the  State ;  public  lectures  were  peri- 
odically delivered  in  every  school  district ;  systems  of  policy  were  free- 
ly canvassed ;  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  in  their  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external  organization,  were  discussed  and  matured ; 
educational  works  consulted ;  and  a  far  more  general  determination 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  generally  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  ample  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  those  great  interests  for  which  they  were  bestowed.  These 
results  were  perceptible  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  they 
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were  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  unwearied,  systematic,  and  well- 
directed  eflbrts  of  the  County  Superintendents. 

4.  The  standard  of  popular  education  was  manifestly  elevated. 
The  branches  of  study  formerly  very  generally  pursued  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools  bear  scarcely  a  perceptible  comparison  with  those  now 
prevalent  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  schools.  In  addition  to  Or- 
thography, English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  which, 
with  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  few  other  branches,  a  few 
years  since  constituted  the  prominent  details  of  Common  School 
education,  we  have  almost  universally  Algebra,  Chemistry,  Astrono- 
my, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Vocal  Music,  and  not  unfrequently 
Physiology,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematics,  and  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  idea  is  beginning  very  generally  to  prevail  that  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sound  English  education  may  and  should  be  laid  in  these 
elementary  institutions,  and  that,  under  proper  regulations,  they  may 
be  made  to  dispense  with  all  those  intermediate  schools  which  have 
heretofore  to  so  great  an  extent  intervened  between  the  district 
school  and  the  academy,  college,  or  university.  This  expansion  of 
the  capacity  of  these  '^nurseries  of  our  Republic"  is  due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents. 

5.  The  qualifications  of  teachers  were  immeasurably  advanced  ; 
modes  of  teaching  improved ;  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
schools  renovated  and  systematized  ;  and  an  almost  entire  revolution 
efiected  in  the  general  character  of  the  instruction  communicated. 
No  one  who  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  two  systems,  in 
these  important  respects,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  manifest  im- 
provement secured  throughout  every  portion  of  the  State  ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  radical  revolution  mainly  to  the 
spirit  excited  by  these  valuable  officers. 

6.  The  number  of  children  annually  participating,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  the  advantages  of  our  Common  Schools,  under  this 
improved  system,  was  augmented  in  a  ratio  which  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated the  rapidly  increasing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  benefits  which  these  institutions  were  capable  of  se- 
curing. It  appeared  from  the  statistics  brought  together  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  commencing  with  1815  and  terminating  with  1844,  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  all  ages  in 
attendance,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  upon  our  Common  Schools, 
was  not  far  from  20,500  ;  while  such  average,  during  the  four  years 
commencing  with  1842  and  terminating  with  1846— a  period  com- 
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mensufate  with  the  duration  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendoit 
— considerably  exceeded  45,000 !  This  simple  fact  speaks  yolumes 
in  favor  of  the  system  of  County  Supervision. 

7.  This  system,  during  the  period  of  its  adoption,  introduced  into 
every  department  of  our  extended  school  district  organizations  an, 
order,  a  harmony,  and  symmetry  not  only  unknown  before,  but 
wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  similar  institutions.  It 
secured  fidelity  and  scrupulous  accuracy  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  education ;  it  insured 
the  application  of  these  funds  in  the  most  efficient  manner ;  it 
brought  the  bounty  of  the  State  to  bear  upon  every  portion  of  our 
extensive  territory,  however  secluded ;  and  enabled  every  parent, 
however  humble  his  circumstances  or  straitened  his  means,  to  afford 
his  children  an  education  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  recipients 
of  fortune.  It  brought  within  the  direct  control  of  the  people  and 
their  representatives  the  entire  machinery  of*  public  instruction,  and 
,  enabled  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the  specific  action 
and  results  of  every  provision  designed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object  in  view — that  of  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Modes  of  Providing  Funds. — Another  distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  the  New  York  Common  School  System  consists  in  the  modes  in 
which  the  various  funds  requisite  for  its  administration  are  provided. 
These,  it  will  have  been  observed,  are  four-fold.  The  expense  of 
purchasing  the  sites,  and  of  building,  furnishing,  and  repairing  the 
school-houses  (except  in  the  cities  and  other  localities  where  special 
provisions  exist),  is  required  to  be  defrayed  by  a  district  t<zx,  voted 
by  the  inhabitants  in  school  meeting  assembled,  and  assessed  by  the 
Trustees  upon  the  property  holders  of  the  district,  according  to  their 
respective  valuations  on  the  last  town  assessment  roll.  The  teach- 
ers' wages  are  defrayed  from  three  sources  :  the  income  of  the  Com- 
mon School  and  United  States  Deposit  Funds,  apportioned  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  basis  of  population,  among  the  several  towns 
and  counties,  and  then,  when  it  reaches  the  district,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  the  requisite  school  age  residing  therein  ;  a 
State  tax  of  $800,000,  levied  upon  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  one  third  of  which  is  equally  divided  among  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  the  residue  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  with  the  in- 
come of  the  school  fund ;  and  a  rate  bill  made  out  by  the  Trustees 
for  any  balance  that  may  remain  due,  after  the  application  of  these 
funds,  against  each  individual,  not  absolutely  indigent,  sending  chil- 
dren to  school,  according  to  the  number  of  children  sent  and  the 
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time  during  which  they  attended.  This  comhination  of  a  vested 
fund,  yielding  a  permanent  annual  income,  with  an  annual  State  tax 
upon  property  generally,  we  can  not  but  regard  as  preferable,  in 

.  many  respects,  to  either  mode  separately  and  exclusively — the 
amount  of  the  established  fund  relieving  the  tax-payer  to  that  ex- 
tent, while  his  direct  interest  in  the  schools  is  maintained  by  the 
necessity  of  anilually  contributing  of  his  substance  to  their  support. 
But  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  from  these  two  sources  all  the 
current  annual  expenses  of  the  schools,  exclusive  of  erections  and 
repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  should  be  defrayed,  and  that  rate  bills  should 
be  wholly  abolished.  The  discrimination  which,  in  the  collection 
of  these  bills,  is  required  to  be  made  between  the  indigent  and  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  districts,  affords  a  constant  and  fertile  source 
of  irritation  and  wounded  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  discontent  and 
suspicion  on  the  other  ;  and  the  time  necessarily  spent  by  the  vari- 
ous officers  of  the  district  in  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  share 
due  by  each  person  included  in  these  quarterly  bills,  renders  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  portion  of  their  duty  irksome,  vexatious,  and  onerous. 
In  our  judgment,  the  schools  should  be  entirely  free,  so  far  as  /egards 
any  other  than  a  general  fund  or  tax  for  their  support.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  mode,  innumerable  controversies,  dissensions,  and  heartburn- 
ings, in  the  several  districts,  would  be  avoided,  and  the  system  relieved, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  from  complication  and  embarrassment. 
The  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  public  funds,  prescribed 
by  this  system,  seems  to  us  also  injudicious  and  exceptionable. 
We  would  have  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  whole  amount  dis- 

,  tributed  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  residing  in  the  several  towns  and 
counties,  and  then  among  the  several  districts  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  upon  the  school — thereby 
holding  out  a  specific  and  powerful  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  districts  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  to 
render  them,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  their  support. 

The  remaining  third  or  fourth  might  advantageously  be  so  appor- 
tioned as  to  counterbalance  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  the 
unavoidable  pecuniary  difliculties  incident  to  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts in  secluded  sections  of  the  various  towns, — taking  care  to  pro- 
vide the  smallest  and  poorest  district  with  ample  means  of  maintain- 
ing a  good  school  for  at  least  four  or  six  months  of  each  year — and 
guarding  against  the  formation  of  small  districts  where  no  paramount 
necessity  for  their  organization  exists. 

District  Libraries. — The  District  Library  System  is  also  pe- 
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culiar  to  New  York,  and  its  conception  and  execution  were  em* 
inently  worthy  of  her  statesmen  and  legislators.  This  system,  bow* 
ever,  needs  revision  in  many  respects.  The  fund  provided  for  this 
purpose,  $55,000,  when  distributed  over  twelve  thousand  districts, 
and  a  portion  of  it  deducted  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus, 
dwindles  down  to  an  inconsiderable  sum  for  each  ;  and  the  Trustees, 
in  making  their  selection  of  suitable  books,  are  necessarily  rostncied 
to  a  very  narrow  range.  The  consolidation  of  the  Library  Fund  of 
the  several  districts  of  each  town,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
town  library,  easily  accessible  to  all,  occurs  to  us  as  greatly  prefer* 
able  to  the  existing  system  in  this  respect. 

Central  and  Union  High  Schools,  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  if  not 
exclusively  peculiar  to  New  York,  constitute  very  valuable  features 
of  our  system,  and  will,  we  trust,  continue  to  receive  that  encour- 
agement and  regard  which  have  heretofore  been  so  liberally  accord- 
ed to  them. 

State  Superintendent. — The  powers  conferred  upon  the  State 
Superintendent  of  passing  definitely  upon  all  school  district  contro- 
versies, and  of  settling  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  various 
statutory  enactments  in  reference  to  our  Common  Schools,  are  well 
adapted  to  secure  a  uniform  as  well  as  an  unexpensive  administration 
of  the  system  in  all  its  parts.  Aided  as  that  officer  should,  and 
we  trust  will,  be,  by  the  various  County  Superintendents,  in  ascer- 
taining accurately  the  facts  of  each  controverted  case  that  may  come 
before  him,  he  will  always  be  enabled  to  dispense  justice  both  on  legal 
and  equitable  principles,  and  effectually  to  quiet  those  numerous  and 
almost  unavoidable  dissensions  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  long 
and  vexatious  litigation. 

Having  thus  presented  to  our  readers  a  full  outline  of  the  New 
York  System  of  Common  Schools,  so  far  at  least  as  its  leading  fea- 
tures are  concerned,  we  will  endeavor,  in  our  next  number,  to 
bring  under  examination  the  Massachusetts  system,  with  the  view 
of  comparing  together  what  we  regard  as  the  excellences  and  the 
defects  of  both. 


yn.    ON  THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  COILEGES  BY  THE  SALE  OP 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

BT   REV.  URAEL  W.  ANDREWS,  A.  M. 
PrMldcBt  of  llMl«tU  OoUes*,  lUrietU,  Ohio. 


[Wb  had  occasion,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  and  Re- 
view— page  328 — to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  "  Troy  University,"  to  raise  an 
endowment  of  $300,000,  or  more,  by  the  sale  of  scholarships  at 
prices  far  below  the  usual  rates  of  tuition. 

In  other  colleges,  a  scholarship  is  estimated  at  $500,  the  interest  of 
which — $30,  or  more — is  received  in  payment  of  the  annual  tuition 
of  one  student.  But  in  the  Troy  University,  it  is  proposed  to  give 
free  tuition  for  one  fiflh  of  that  amount.  Can  it  be  done  ?  Can  the 
institution  be  sustained  on  such  a  system  of  endowment  ?  And,  if  it 
can,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  literary  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  ?  Can  it  be  made,  in  this  way,  so  to  af* 
ford  *'  the  best  possible  facilities  for  a  thorough  practical  education 
as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  people  ?"  On  these  points 
we  invited  discussion  from  the  candid  and  earnest  friends  of  educa- 
tion, and  offered  a  reasonable  space  in  our  pages  for  communications, 
both  from  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  plan  in  question. 
No  snch  communications  having  reached  us,  we  insert,  by  permission 
of  the  respected  author,  the  following  remarks  of  President  An- 
drews, contained  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  at  Marietta  College,  in 
August  last.  Other  colleges  at  the  West,  it  appears,  have  recently 
adopted  the  same  scheme  for  filling,  at  the  same  time,  their  treasu- 
ries with  money  and  their  halls  with  students.  The  policy  of  this 
scheme  our  author  felt  himself  called  on  to  assail.  His  remarks 
are  the  result  of  careful  observation ;  and  they  are  all  the  more  val- 
uable in  their  bearing  on  the  discussion  we  invite,  respecting  the 
"  Troy  University,"  because  they  were  made  incidentally,  and  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  that  institution. — Editor.] 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  the  Colleges  of  the  land,  the  actual 
expenditure  is  from  three  to  five  times  the  amount  received  on  tui- 
tion bills.  The  amount  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus,  in  case  an  institution  is  at  all  adequately  provided  with 
these,  is  so  great,  that  the  interest,  added  to  the  yearly  expenditures 
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for  salaries,  etc.,  would  make  a  sum  entirely  beyond  the  meaat  of 
any  but  the  most  wealthy.  That  the  charges  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  students  of  ordinary  means,  there  must  be  endowments. 
For  every  twenty-five  dollars  paid  by  the  student  who  receives  the 
benefit,  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  dollars  is  paid  by  other  parties. 
Benevolent  men,  who  contribute  their  full  portion  to  the  public  treas- 
ury, to  sustain  our  noble  system  of  public  free  schools,  give  their 
thousands,  in  addition,  to  carry  the  enterprising,  talented  youth  of 
the  land,  to  a  still  higher  educational  point.  They  do  this  that  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  may  be  made  accessible  to  all ;  tiie 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  And  it  will  be  found  by  examination,  that 
the  honors  of  our  Colleges  are  far  more  frequently  borne  away  bj 
the  indigent,  than  by  the  opulent;  showing  their  truly  republican 
character,  in  leveling  factitious  distinctions,  and  developing  talent 
wherever  found. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that  the  sum  paid  by  the 
student  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  real  cost.  Suppose  now  aa 
institution  offers  to  the  public,  scholarships  at  their  par  value ;  at  the 
usual  tuition  rates.  The  purchaser  benefits  the  institution  by  paying 
the  fee  before  he  sends  his  sun,  thus  giving  it  the  advantage  of  the 
interest,  and  he  benefits  himself  by  securing,  against  ordinary  con- 
tingencies, the  means  of  giving  his  son  a  good  education. 

But  suppose  an  institution  offers  certificates  of  scholarships  at  a 
fraction  of  the  tuition  rates.  Such  a  policy  is  alike  unjust  to  the 
donors,  and  disastrous  to  the  institution  itself.  Generous  men  have 
given  money  without  equivalent.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  institu- 
tion, they  have  given  it  from  benevolent  motives.  But  now,  appli* 
cation  is  made  to  other  men  for  money,  and  instead  of  appealing  to 
their  benevolence,  the  appeal  is  made  to  their  cupidity.  The  insti- 
tution pledges  itself  to  give  in  return,  not  merely  the  worth  of  the 
money,  but  two,  four,  or  eight  times  its  worth.  If  the  tuition,  as 
compared  with  that  at  other  institutions,  is  worth  the  ordinary  tuition 
fee,  why  offer  it  for  less  ?  The  donor,  who  gives  without  any  equiv- 
alent, gives  for  a  specific  purpose.  What  right  haa  the  institution 
to  apply  that  money  to  an  entirely  different  purpose  ?  It  seems  to 
be  taking  money  from  one  man,  and,  without  his  consent,  giving  it 
to  another ;  with  this  circumstance  of  aggravation,  that  it  is  taken 
from  one  who  is  generous,  and  given  to  one  who  may  be  so,  or  may 
not  be. 

But  this  policy  is  not  only  unjust  to  the  real  donors  of  the  College, 
it  is  disastrous  to  the  College  itself ;  and  this  not  only  to  its  finances, 
but  also  to  its  literary  reputation. 

It  iH  financially  injurious,  because  it  cuts  off  income  firom  tuition 
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fees.  If  an  institution  receive  students  on  scholarships,  who  pay 
five  dollars  per  annum,  while  the  usual  tuition  fee  is  thirty  dollars, 
its  income  is  manifestly  less  than  it  should  be,  by  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  every  hundred  students  in  attendance. 

To  look  at  it  in  another  light,  suppose  that  the  student  who  pays 
the  whole  tuition  fee,  pays  but  one  fourth  the  actual  cost  of  that  tu- 
ition, which  is  about  the  average  in  the  best  Colleges.  For  every 
thirty  dollars  he  pays,  the  permanent  funds  of  the  College  furnish 
ninety.  If,  now,  the  holder  of  a  scholarship  certificate  receive  a 
year's  tuition  for  five  dollars  instead  of  thirty,  must  not  the  funds  of 
the  College  furnish  the  difference  ?  If  the  funds  are  sufficient  to 
furnish  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  for  every  five  paid  by  the 
student,  very  well.  Then  reduce  the  price  of  tuition  to  all  students, 
from  thirty  dollars  to  five.  But  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  funds  of 
those  institutions  which  have  adopted  the  system  are  sufficient.  It 
is  to  increase  their  funds,  that  they  have  entered  upon  the  system. 
A  College  is  to  endow  itself  by  selling  for  &ve  dollars  what  it  will 
cost  it  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  furnish !  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  credit  of  a  man  who  should  raise  money  by  giving  his  obligation 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  every  ten  dollars  received  ? 

If  the  scholarships  are  perpetual,  the  matter  is  worse.  Here  is 
a  College  which  has  secured  $100,000  by  disposing  of  perpetual 
scholarships  at  $100  each.  Setting  aside  now  all  contingencies  af- 
fecting the  safe-keeping  and  productiveness  of  the  money,  the  Col- 
lege, for  the  annual  sum  of  $6,000  or  $7,000,  pledges  its  good  faith  to 
instruct,  as  College  students  ought  to  be  instructed^  1 ,000  young  men 
forever  !  To  say  nothing  of  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  etc.,  such 
a  number  of  students  would  require  at  least  thirty  instructors,  who 
must  all  be  supported  from  this  income !  Has  any  institution  a 
moral  right  thus  to  pledge  itself  to  what  it  knows  it  can  not  perform  ? 
What  name  would  business  men  apply  to  such  methods  of  obtaining 
money  ? 

What  now  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  institution  ?  The  land  is  flooded  with  the  scrip.  The 
holders  have  sons  who  need  a  little  education,  and  they  are  "  sent  to 
College."  Some  may  begin  the  Latin  and  Greek,  but  many  wish 
merely  to  spend  a  little  time  in  pursuing  the  ordinary  branches. 
The  College  thus  becomes  a  mere  grammar  school.  Between  those 
in  the  Preparatory  Department  and  those  attending  to  still  lower 
branches,  the  College  proper  is  lost  sight  of  Its  members  are 
but  a  handful,  compared  with  the  whole  number.  If,  in  such  cir* 
cumstances,  the  Collegiate  Department  is  expected  to  flourish,  it  re- 
hires but  little  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  a  literary  institution^ 
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of  the  feelings  of  College  students,  to  predict  that  the  ezpectatMMH 
will  be  disappointed.  The  animus  of  a  College  is  not  there.  The 
esprit  de  corps  is  wanting.  One  by  one  the  students  will  drop  off, 
either  going  elsewhere,  or  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  liberal  educatioD. 
The  College  classes  must  maintain  the  first  rapk,  they  roust  be  the 
main  element  in  the  institution,  or  they  are  nothing. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  prosperity  of  an  institution  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  names  inserted  in  its  catalogue,  no  matter 
in  what  department.  Suppose  some  sort  of  a  connection  should  be 
contrived  between  this  College  and  the  High  Schools  of  the  place, 
80  that  the  names  of  all  their  pupils  should  be  published  in  our  cata- 
logue ;  would  this  make  it  a  larger,  or  better,  or  more  flourishing 
College  ?  Suppose,  by  these  cheap  scholarships,  a  new  institution 
should  fill  its  edifices  with  boys  and  young  men,  till  its  catalogues 
could  show  as  many  names  as  Yale ;  would  that  make  it  a  Yale? 
Even  were  they  all  in  the  four  classes,  it  would  be  but  an  over- 
grown infant.     Cities  may  be  built  in  a  day,  but  Colleges  can  not  be. 

The  influx  of  many  students,  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  this 
educational  scrip,  must  be  injurious  to  the  Faculty  of  a  College. 
They  are  turned  aside  from  their  appropriate  work,  to  teach  the  lower 
studies.  They  have  little  or  no  time  for  private  study.  The  attain* 
ment  of  high  scholarship  is  rendered  almost  an  impossibility.  They 
can  not  discharge  their  proper  duties  as  College  Professors,  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  classes. 
They  become  disgusted  with  their  position,  and  either  abandon  the 
institution,  or  persuade  themselves  that,  as  the  student  pays  little,  he 
is  not,  in  justice,  entitled  to  receive  much  ;  if  he  gets  his  money's 
worth,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  be  the 
result.  But,  I  think,  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  policy.  And  I 
believe  that  the  institutions  which  have  adopted  it,  are  beginning 
to  have  such  experiences  as  I  have  described.  Such  means  for  gath- 
ering in  students  seem  to  be  unworthy  the  elevated,  dignified  char- 
acter which  an  institution  of  learning  ought  to  possess.  It  has  too 
much  the  look  of  a  scramble  for  trade.  It  savors  too  much  of  the 
eflbrts  of  rival  hotels,  or  of  competing  steamboat  lines,  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  traveling  public. 

Endowments  a  College  must  have ;  large,  liberal  endowments. 
Let  application  be  made  for  them  to  noble,  large-hearted  men  ;  men 
who  know  how  necessary  Colleges  are  to  the  highest  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  religion  ;  men  who  believe  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  a  re- 
ligion of  light  and  knowledge,  and  that  such  should  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  ministers.  To  attempt  to  endow  a  College,  a  Christian 
College,  by  collecting  money  from  who  men  must  needs  receive  a 
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year's  tuition  for  every  five  dollars  they  give, — its  absurdity  alone 
saves  it  from  being  a  profanation. 

Let  our  institutions  be  true  to  themselves.  Let  them  be  willing 
to  be  known  by  their  fruits.  Let  them  not  be  deceived  by  the  notion 
that  numbers  constitute  a  College.  A  multitude  of  students  may 
crush  a  young  institution  whose  strength  is  yet  undeveloped.  It  is 
like  putting  the  armor  of  a  giant  upon  an  infant.  Far  better  to  dis- 
pense with  all  these  factitious  means  of  attracting  young  men.  An 
institution  can  afford  to  do  without  those  who  come  merely  because 
it  costs  little  or  nothing.  Instead  of  hawking  tuition,  certificates 
about  the  country,  let  us  ofi^er  material  inducements  to  the  attain- 
ment of  high  scholarship.  Lotus  have  foundations  like  those  in  the 
English  Universities,  giving  to  the  student  who  attains  the  highest 
excellence  the  income  of  a  given  fund.  The  endowment  of  a  mod- 
erate number  of  such  foundations  would  have  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  whole  tone  of  scholarship  in  the  institution. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  a  beginning  has  already 
been  made  in  this  institution.  A  generous  friend  of  the  College, 
whose  hand  has  ever  been  open  to  its  wants,  has  made  provision  for 
the  endowment  of  four  prize  scholarships,  of  one  thousand  dollars 
each.  May  these  endowments,  and  others  which  we  may  hope  will 
be  added  to  tbero,  do  much  to  advance  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
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CrciopxDiA  or  American  Literature  :  Embracing  Personal  and  Critical 
JVoiiees  of  Authors^  and  Selections  from  their  Writings,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Day  ;  with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  other  llluS' 
iratians.  By  Evart  A,  Duyckinek  and  George  L,  Duyckinck,  JVew  York : 
Charles  Seribner,  1866  ;  2  Volumes,  royal  octavo,  pp,  676  and  781. 

Attracted  by  the  boldness  and  oomprehensiveness  of  the  title  of  these 
Tolomes,  and  bj  numerous  commendatory  notices,  we  hare  received  them  with 
no  little  interest  and  pleasure.  Their  appearance  also  is  inviting.  Royal  oc- 
tavoe,  with  good  paper  and  type,  and,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  admirable  likeness 
of  Benjamin  Franklin — many  other  illustrations  being  dispersed  through  the 
volumes — ^they  bear  the  aspect  of  "  books  that  are  books.*' 

And  in  the  perusal  they  have  answered,  in  some  measure,  our  anticipations. 
A  work  which  draws  its  materials,  with  even  ordinary  discrimination,  from  a 
field  80  wide  and  rich  as  that  of  the  whole  range  of  "American  Literature,*' 
and  presents  them  as  they  are  found  in  the  writings  of  original  authors,  and 
of  th«ir  reviewers  and  biogrHphers,  can  not  be  a  failure.  Had  the  Editors  con- 
salted  only  such  works  as  Elliott^s  and  Allen's  **  Biographical  Dictionaries,"  the 
*'  Encyclopedia  Americana,*'  **  The  Poets  and  Poetry,**  and  *'  The  Prose  Writers 
of  America,**  by  Griswold,  and  a  good  supply  of  Magazines  and  Ba<w«%«  >2ti«a 
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production  would  still  haye  been  Taloable  for  the  richness  and  Tarielj  of  its 
'Contents.  But  the  Messrs.  Duyckinck  haye  done  more  than  this.  They  hiii 
gone,  in  many  cases,  to  original  sources,  and  haye  giyen  us  much  that  is  yaln- 
able  in  the  characteristic  writings  of  the  successiye  generations  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Other  productions  are  introduced  which  are  chiefly  intereeting  ftf 
their  eccentricities,  and  as  the  mere  curiosities  of  literature. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  here  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  immt^y  m 
which  the  numerous  articles  in  these  yolumes  are  executed.  There  is  in  then, 
of  course,  a  great  yariety  of  subjects,  more  or  less  worthy  of  consideratMU. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  and  some,  to  the  few 
men  of  station  and  influence  in  our  young  country's  history,  who,  when  they 
died,  had  nations  for  their  mourners,  and  the  great  and  the  good,  throngfaoil 
the  world,  as  their  eulogists.  Others  are  concerned  with  those  driyelen  ia  lit* 
erature,  to  whom  circumstances  alone  have  giyen  some  notoriety.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  widely  diyersified  subjects,  the  ability  displayed  is  less  uniform 
than  might  be  expected  in  an  original  work ;  but,  as  far  as  we  haye  examined, 
the  articles  are  well  presented,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  characters  of  men 
and  of  institutions  is  in  a  good  degree  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  not  withhold  our  commendation  of  these  yolamies,  to 
the  general  reader,  as  constituting  an  exceedingly  entertaining-and  instruotiye 
work,  and  to  the  scholar,  as  a  book  of  reference,  by  no  means  to  be  dispensed 
with,  in  the  study  of  American  literary  history. 

Haring  said  this,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  add,  that  we  regard  this  work  as 
deficient  in  respect  to  some  important  points.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  such  a 
work  could  be  expected  only  to  approximate  toward  perfection.  The  selectiont 
must  be,  with  the  Editors,  matters  of  their  own  taste  and  judgment,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  every  reader,  as  to  their  propriety  and  appositeness,  would  be  a 
yain  hope.  Yet  we  think  it  can  not  escape  the  attention  of  scholars,  who  haye 
been  long  familiar  with  the  literary  history  of  our  country  and  with  literary 
men  and  their  productions,  that  many  things  of  tririal  importance  in  these  yol- 
umes might  well  haye  been  omitted  to  give  place  to  others  of  yastly  higher  in- 
terest and  yalue,  which  are  either  not  noticed  at  all,  or  are  merely  indicated  in 
a  few  lines. 

The  range  of  topics  is  less  systematic  and  complete,  than  the  title  of  the  work 
would  lead  us  to  expectl  The  true  idea  of  a  Cyclopedia  is  that  of  a  work  oon- 
taining  treatises  on  eyery  branch  of  the  general  subject  embraced  in  its  plan* 
A  **  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature**  should  be  thus  comprehensiye ;  and 
its  construction,  according  to  the  true  idea  of  the  undertaking,  would  require, 
perhaps,  rarer  gifts  of  judgment  and  discrimination  than  are  here  apparent, 
or  longer  continued,  more  actiye,  and  extended  research.  So  many  subjects, 
relating  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  are  passed  oyer  or  are  imperfectly 
presented,  that  the  suspicion  is  awakened  of  hurry  and  precipitancy  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  There  is  also  eridence  of  haste  in  the  inaoouraey 
with  which  liring  men  and  their  works  are  noticed,  in  some  cases,  in  which  the 
sources  of  correct  information  are  easily  accessible.  These,  howeyer,  though 
important  deficiencies  in  any  attempt  to  realise  the  true  idea  of  a  *^  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Literature,*'  do  not  destroy  the  yalue  of  these  yolumes  as  contain- 
ing a  yast  amount  of  literary  material  and  information,  which  can  not  £ul  to 
be  rewarding  both  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Earth  Aim  Maw. — Lectures  <m  Comparatwe  Phyaieal  Oeography,  m 
its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By  Arnold  Guyot,  late  Professor 
iff  Physical  Oeagraphy  and  History^  at  JVeuchatel,  Switzerland,     Trmns* 
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kaedfrmn  the  French,  by  C.  C.  Felton,  Professor  in  Harvard  University, 
JVIrtM  Thousand.  Boston:  Gould  ir  Uneoln,  J^ew  York:  Sheldon, 
Lamport  it  Blakeman,  1855 ;  12mo,  pp.  884. 

This  work  oomprises  the  substance  of  a  coarse  of  Lectures  deliyered  In 
French,  at  the  Loirell  Institute,  Boston,  in  1849,  by  Professor  Gujot,  who 
had  then  recently  arriyed-  in  this  country,  and  from  his  imperfect  use  of  the 
English  language,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  a  Translation,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  American  press.  The  thoughts  here  presented  were  new  to  most  American 
rgadoro,  and  the  book  was  receired  with  almost  unexampled  expressions  of  fsTor 
hj  the  educated  classes.  It  was  regarded  as  marking,  more  clearly  than  we 
hsA  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  it,  the  true  position  from  which  to  study 
Ike  geography  of  the  globe.  The  mere  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  its  conti- 
nents and  countries,  with  their  statistics,  as  they  had  been  usually  studied  in 
oor  schools,  were  dry  and  uninteresting  matters.  But  the  Earth  for  Man,  and 
Man  for  the  Earth,  to  be  studied  physically  and  historically,  as  proposed  by 
Professor  Guyot,  awakened  new  trains  of  thought,  and  clothed  the  study  of 
Geograi^y  with  an  interest  new  and  extraordinary.  The  earth  itself  b^|^ 
to  speak  to  us,  as  it  had  never  done  before,  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  adapting 
tiie  phymcal  conditions  of  the  globe  to  the  deyelopment  of  human  history  and 


Many  reflecting  minds  were  feeling  after  these  thoughts,  but  they  had  not 
the  oomprehensive  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth,  in  its  relations  to  man, 
nhioh  furnishes  the  true  key  to  the  realization.  The  little  work  of  our  Swiss 
geographer  came  in  good  time.  The  accuracy  of  its  science  and  the  boldness 
of  its  generalizations  supplied  a  want  which  was  felt,  and  caused  the  sun  to 
rice,  where  there  was  before  only  a  morning  twilight.  It  was  receired,  as  we 
have  said,  with  unusual  interest.  They  who  read  it  loaned  it  to  their  neigh- 
bors. It  was  too  good  to  be  kept  to  one's  self,  and  soon  became  the  subject  of 
interested  and  exciting  conrersation  among  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
reflect  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  New  editions  were  called  for,  and  the 
book  has  become  so  generally  known,  and  is  so  highly  appreciated  where  it  is 
known,  that  any  additional  commendation  of  it,  at  this  late  day,  may  seem 
superfluous. 

This,  howeyer,  is  not  a  book  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  already  made  its  mark 
upon  the  Historico-Geographic  literature  of  our  country,  and  has  wrou^t  a 
eltange  in  the  mode  of  teaching  Geography  in  some  of  our  best  schools,  from 
which  there  will  be  no  retrocession.  And  the  book  is  still  on  sale — still  in 
demand — and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  notices  of  current 
publications.  Its  work  is  not  yet  done ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
raading  public. 

We  would  recommend  this  volume  especially  to  teachers  of  Geography  and 
of  History,  who,  if  they  do  not  make  it  a  class-book,  will  find  it  of  great 
■Brvioe,  in  enlarging  their  own  minds  and  in  giving  interest  and  variety  to  their 
instmetions. 

pUMAN  Phtsiology. — Designed  for  Colleges  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 

Schools,  and  for  general  reading.     By  Worthington  Hooker,  M.D.,  Pro- 

fessor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College — author 

of  the  ^*  Physician  and  Patient**— 4lltutrated  by  nearly  200  engravings, 

Jfew  York:  Farmer,  Brace  Sf  Co.,  1856 ;  l2mo,pp.  424. 

It  is  related  of  a  mechanic,  who  was  performing  a  difficult  work  by  candle- 
^ifki,  that  he  said  to  his  attendant :  "  Hold  the  light  so  that  you  can  oee^  ^<9QX> 
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self,  ftnd  you  may  be  sure  that  I  can  see.*'  The  rule  here  eigoined — mitfsftt 
mutandit — is  applicable  to  the  writers  of  books ;  and  we  know  of  no  writor  iriio 
more  fully  exemplifies  this  rule  than  Dr.  Hooker.  He  writes  on  subjects  whiei 
he  understands,  and  so  holds  the  light  by  which  he  sees,  that  his  readers  eta 
see  also.  His  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  lucid.  Haying  dear  thoughts  to 
oommunicato,  his  sole  endeayor  seems  to  be — as  it  should  be — to  make  then 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  Whateyer  we  haye  read  from  his  pen — and  we  hays 
looked  into  seyeral  of  his  productions — is  marked  with  these  characteristics. 

Perhaps  the  habit  of  reducing  his  thoughts  to  the  simplest  forms  of  expnt* 
sion  is  the  result  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  in  which  there  is  often  a  taxing 
of  one*s  powers  to  the  utmost  to  conyey  a  thought  clearly  to  the  mind  of  a  papiL 
The  faithful  and  benevolent  teacher  learns  in  this  way  properly  to  appreciate 
the  attitudes  of  other  minds  and  the  difficulties  of  being  understood  by  them. 
Bat,  howcyer  acquired,  our  author  certainly  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  power  and  the  habit  of  addressing  his  thoughts  in  an  intelligible  manner  to 
the  minds  of  others.  He  is  thus  admirably  fitted  to  write  books  for  the  yoong 
and  for  schools. 

We  have  examined  the  work  before  us,  and  find  in  it  a  full  justification  of  oor 
preyious  opinion  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of  books  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. We  are  not  professed  masters  of  the  science  here  taught ;  but  on  reading 
this  yolume  we  feel  assured  that  we  understand  all  that  the  author  intended  to 
inculcate.  Technical  terms  are  either  avoided  or  explained,  and  eyery  principle 
\a  made  intelligible. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  book  to  teachers  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  classes  in  Physiology ;  and  the  general  reader  who  would 
post  himself  up  in  respect  to  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  his  own  physical 
structure,  will  find  it  an  exceedingly  entertaining  and  Instructiye  book. 

Elements  of  Pstchologt  ;  included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  Locke^t 
"  Essay  on  the  Htiman  Understanding,"  and  in  additional  pieces.  By  Vic- 
tor Cousin.  Translated  from  the  French ^  with  an  Introduction  aniMttct^ 
by  Caleb  S.  Henry y  D.D.  Fourth  improved  edition,  revised  according!  to 
the  author's  last  corrections.  JVew  York :  hison  Sf  Phinncy.  1856.  12mo, 
pp.  568. 

[We  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  Translation  of  Cousin,  years  ago,  in  the 
'*  American  Biblical  Repository ;"  but  not  having  been  familiar  with  its  history 
and  success  as  a  class-book,  we  have  requested  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, to  express  his  opinion  of  it,  and  have  received  from  him  the  following 
notice.] 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  and  improved  edition  of  Cousin's  Lectures  on 
Locke.  We  can  speak  with  some  confidence  in  regard  to  its  merits  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  having  used  it  for  several  years  as  a 
class-book,  and  brought  under  its  influence  some  hundreds  of  intelligent  and 
mature  young  men.  We  continued  to  use  it  till  the  previous  edition  was  en- 
tirely exhausted.  The  circmnstanoes  were  in  some  respects  unfavorable  to  the 
most  perfect  success.  The  time  for  studying  it  was  limited,  the  lessons  were 
necessarily  long,  the  knowledge  previously  attained  was  not  all  that  might  bo 
desired,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and  familiar  exposition  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  was  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
And  yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  influence  of  the  study  was  most 
ajqparent  in  quickening  and  enlarging  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  eveiy 
daas,  in  leaving  distinct  impressions  of  important  truths,  as  well  ss  in  invigor- 
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ftting  ih.9  intellect  by  »  healthful  dieoipline.  We  do  not  subteribe  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  Cousin,  nor  assent  to  the  justness  of  all  his  criticisms,  but  we 
reoonunend  the  use  of  this  most  acute  and  eloquent  critique  to  all  students  who 
are  competent  to  understand  it,  and  to  all  instructors  who  are  competent  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  English  nation  owes  a  debt  to  Locke  which,  we  fear,  will  neyer  be  dis- 
charged— the  debt  of  furnishing  to  the  world  a  critical  and  learned  history  of 
the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  Whateyer  defects  or  errors  it  con- 
tains, it  has  produced  too  strong  and  too  lasting  an  impression  upon  the  think- 
ing of  modem  times  and  the  philosophy  of  Christendom,  not  to  be  thoroughly 
criticised  and  understood.  The  life  and  times  of  Locke,  philosophically  consid- 
ered, need  to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  written.  The  philosophers  whom 
Locke  studied  and  combated  need  to  be  reviewed  and  minutely  criticised.  The 
writers  who  directly  or  indirectly  replied  to  Locke  within  the  first  half  century 
ought  to  be  called  ag^n  to  life.  The  JSTouveaux  Esaais  of  Leibnitx  ought  to 
be  spread  out  at  length  in  all  the  important  exceptions  which  they  make  to  cer- 
tain of  Locke*s  peculiar  positions.  A  half  score  or  more  of  authors  now  un- 
named need  to  be  dragged  out  from  their  dusty  oblirion.  When  all  this  and 
something  more  is  done,  then  will  literary  and  historical  justice  be  done  to  the 
great  English  philosopher.  P. 
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Thk  American  Education  Societt. — This  society  has  reached  the  thirtieth 
year  since  its  organixatioD.  It  is  strictly  a  religious  society,  and  composed  of 
clergyman  and  others,  principally  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nonunations.  Its  object  is  to  aid  and  encourage  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Christian  ministry  in  Colleges  and  Professional  Seminaries ;  and  it  haa 
accomplished  in  this  way  a  great  work  for  the  churches,  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christian  learning. 

We  have  the  promise  of  an  article  for  the  next  number  of  our  JoFRNAXt 
▲ND  Review,  from  the  pen  of  the  able  secretary  of  this  society,  Rey.  J.  N. 
Tarbox,  sketching  the  history  of  its  origin  and  progress,  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  following  statements  are  selected  for  our  Miscellany  firom  the  last  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Society,  presented  at  its  anniyersary  in  Boston,  May  28|^ 
1865. 

State  of  the  TVeasury.'— The  combined  reports  of  the  treasurers  of  the  P». 
rent  Society  at  Boston,  the  **  Central  American  Education  Society"  at  New 
Tork,  the  *•  Western  Education  Society"  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Education  Society,"  which  are  co-operating  organisations,  show  the  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  Treasury  of  the  American  Education  Society  to  be  as  follows : 

Beeeipts  from  DonaUons,  L^pieies,  eto. $80.M1  41 

in  TreMory  at  begioning  of  the  year. 14.94S  41 


Total  araUable  fonda t44.M8  8t 

Diabonementa  daring  the  jear. SiSOl  48 

Balaaee  for  fatore  uae HQ^NsTm 
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^/limber  of  Young  Men  Assisted, — TTiree  htmdredand  ttcenty-eight  yoog 
men  haye  been  aided  during  the  past  year  from  the  funds  of  the  Parent  8od- 
etj.  The  number  for  the  year  prerious  was  tufo  hundred  and  ninety-seten. 
These  young  men  haye  pursued  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  followiqg 
institutions : 


SKMIKAKOB. 

Andorer. 75 

Baii|;or 87 

BMiWindaor 18 

New  Haven 4 


UnlTersUyof  Yennont 7 

Tale  College M 

Western  Besranre  C<rilege 

UniTerritj  of  Michigan 

Wabash  College 

Illiooto         "    

Knox  "    

Beloit  "    

Iowa  ••    

Jt-fferson      ••    

Ueldleberg  ••    


189 

OOLUBOaS. 

Ambersi  College 71 

Williams. 29 

Brown  UniTersity 1 

Bowdoln  College 6 

Dartoioath  College 17  Iff 

Middlebnry  CoUege 5 

In  8«*ralnarlei 181 

In  CoUeges Iff 

Third  year  In  Phillips*  Academy ^ 4 

885 

Deducting  such  as  haye  been  counted  twice  in  this  enumeration,  because  they 
haye  been  connected,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  two  different  institutioMy 
and  we  haye  the  number  328  as  aboye  giyen. 

By  the  report  of  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  it  appears,  that 
ninety'two  young  men  haye  recoiyed  aid  from  its  Treasury  during  the  year, 
and  eighteen  from  the  Treasury  of  its  Auxiliary,  the  Western  Education  Society 
at  Auburn,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ten — twenty-one  more  than  in  the 
year  preceding. 

The  men  under  the  care  of  the  Central  Society  haye  been  connected  with  the 
following  institutions : — Union  Seminary,  New  York  Uniyersity,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Union  College,  Princeton  College,  New  York  Central  College,  Bloomfidd 
Institute,  and  Rey.  Mr.  Osbom's  School,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  Education  Society  has  assisted  sixty-two  young  men,  during 
the  past  jetLT—four  more  than  in  the  year  preyious.  The  young  men  under  its 
care  are  distributed  as  follows : — Lane  Seminary,  24 ;  Union  Seminary,  7 — ^The- 
ological, 81.  Marietta  College,  9 ;  Delaware  College,  5 ;  Knox  CoU^e,  4 ;  Ham- 
ilton College,  2 ;  Marysyille  College,  4 ;  Union  College,  1 — Collegiate,  25.  Cedar 
Rapids  Academy,  2 ;  Rogersyille  Academy,  1 ;  Meadyille  Acadony,  1— Acadflm- 
ical,  4.    Studying  Priyately,  2.    Total,  62. 

ComUning  these  seyeral  Reports,  we  haye  a  total  of  exactly  Jive  hundred 
candidates  for  the  ministry  on  the  lists  of  the  American  Education  Society  for 
the  past  year — a  result  considerably  in  adyance  of  any  that  has  been  reached 
for  many  years,  and  one  for  which  we  haye  reason  to  thank  God  and  take 
oourage. 

PuBUC  brsTRucTioN  IN  CALIFORNIA. — Yfn  giyc  with  pleasure  the  follow- 
ing brief  extract  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Paul  K.  Hubbs,  Superintendent  of  PuUifi 
Instruction  in  California,  February  8,  1856.  It  is  the  first  contribution  we 
haye  receiyed  from  our  correspondent  in  the  gold-growing  State  of  the  Padfie 
coast  Our  readers  will  accept  it  as  an  earnest  of  what  may  hereafter  bf 
expected  from 

^  Sunset-Men  Traveling  West: — ^**In  our  semi-colonial  poattkm  «B  tkf 
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PiMifie,  with  all  oar  admitted  faults,  we  cling  with  ardor,  and  defend  with  rea* 
aonable  hope  of  succefis,  the  holy  cause  of  educating  those  that,  in  probably  ths 
strongest  position  our  country  will  ever  know,  will  be  called  upon  to  direct  her 
affairs.  While  we  notice  with  interest  the  Tarious  plans  pursued  by  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Atlantic  side,  we  claim  a  sufficiency  of  intelligence  and  of  energy  to 
improve  upon  the  best  systems  of  the  East. 

«  I  forward  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  fh>m  this  department.  It 
^yes,  as  necessary  to  procure  any  legislation,  the  dark  side  of  our  afEairs  edu- 
oationaL  The  Report  I  did  not  expect  to  see  printed,  as  it  was  intended  for  the 
Iiegislature  to  examine  and  to  act  upon;  but  they  haye  ordered  some  6>000 
printed,  and  I  regret  the  omission  of  some  matters  in  relation  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  schools  of  our  State  that  I  should  have  placed  there  had  I  sup- 
posed it  would  be  printed. 

'  **  Is  it  true  that  the  college  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  practically  the  best  in 
the  United  States  ?  Californians  have  a  notion  that  Tale,  and  Haryard,  and 
Princeton  are  *  behind  the  times'— 'old  fogies' — lights  of  the  dark  ages  of 
American  literature,  now  being  eclipsed  by  the  pioneer  colleges  of  the  West. 
Giye  us,  sunset-people  *  trayeling  West,'  proper  notions — proper,  reliable^  un- 
prejudiced information.  We  haye  boys  that,  by-and-by,  must  conquer  China ! 
Where  shall  they  best  obtain  a  practical  collegiate  education,  that  may  nerye 
them  onward  in  dyiliiing  the  *  Western  country  ?' " 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Hubbe,  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding communication. 

**  School  Fund. — ^We  are  nominally  possessed  of  a  large  School  Property^ 
but  practically  do  not  receiye  enough  income  to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  hund' 
red  and  nx  teachers  for  two  weeks'  work  in  the  six  months  of  their  labor,  for 
which  the  small  sum  of  $28,269  60  was  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  the  1st  instant,  being  the  entire  income  to  the  State  School  Fund 
for  the  past  half  year.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Legislature  for  1862  for  the 
first  enactment,  under  the  Constitution,  in  relation  to  common  schools.  The 
fund  accrued  since  then  has  been  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Edueatioa 
as  follows :  • 

"  January  1, 1854.— To  53  schools :  56  teachers,  10,953  children,  $58,511  11 ; 
being  $955  ayerage  to  each  teacher,  and  $4  88  to  each  child. 

** December  31,  1854.— To  168  schools:  214  teachers,  1S^075  children, 
$39,104  78 ;  being  $182  50  ayerage  to  each  teacher,  and  $1  95  to  each  child. 

<•  June  80, 1855.— To  221  schools :  804  teachers,  26,170  children,  $24,558  21 ; 
being  $80  77  ayerage  to  each  teacher,  and  $0  94  to  each  child. 

<*  December  81,  1855.— To  221  schools  :  304  teachers,  26,170  children, 
$28,269  60 ;  being  $93  ayerage  to  each  teacher,  and  $1  08  to  each  child  resi- 
dent; but  increased  to  $1  20  to  the  recipient  each,  by  consequence  of  not 
maintaining  schools,  as  required  by  law,  in  many  districts  from  whence  returns 
of  the  number  resident  were  made. 

<^  Thus,  it  will  be  perceiyed  that,  while  the  number  of  ^aohers  has  been  m* 
creased  five  and  a  half  times  their  number  of  two  years  ago,  the  fund  appor- 
tioned to  each  has  an  ayerage  decrease  to  two  elevenths  of  what  it  then  was. 

"  The  session  of  1852  proyided  wisely  a  State  tax  of  fiye  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  for  the  support  of  schools,  from  which,  in  the  uncertainty  of  all  col- 
lections at  that  time,  little  was  receiyed  into  the  School  Fund,  and  the  sesBion 
of  1854  struck  off  eyen  this  support.    The  session  of  1854  partly,  no  doubt,  with^ 
tho  ^riew  to  reduce  the  amount  of  odium  thai  alwayo  attooheo  to  the  pcdl-ltXi^ 
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proTided  that  one  fourth  of  the  net  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  from  poD- 
tax  should  be  placed  to  credit  of  the  School  Fund.  There  had  been  some  tU 
receiyed  from  the  fiye  cent  taxation  of  1852 ;  and  the  cutting  o£f,  hj  the  Legii* 
lature  of  1858,  has  been,  to  a  limited  extent,  remedied  by  the  Act  of  185l» 
giying  us  a  crumb  in  exchange  for  sweetening  the  poll-tax. 

**  The  Annual  Report  from  this  department  to  the  Legislature  of  1855,  hdd 
this  language :  '  Three  fourths  of  the  children  of  our  State  are  growing  up 
deToid  of  learning  to  read  or  write.'  *  So  far  from  expecting  a  future  increaat 
proportioned  to  the  imminent  wants  of  this  great  community,  it  is  erident  thit 
without  radical  and  positiye  change  in  the  supplies,  by  l^^atiye  action,  wf 
shall  baye  a  meagre  return  for  the  present  year  from  the  schools,  many  of 
which  are  now  being  abandoned  for  lack  of  support.'  The  Iicgislature  of  1865 
did  not  extend  the  aid  solicited  from  this  department,  and  many  schools  have 
been  abandoned  for  lack  of  support.  I  apprehend  that  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  teachers  named  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  were  teadiers  in 
the  list  for  1854.  Yet  there  is  a  mighty  influence  in  support  of  the  common 
schools,  that  h^  brought  us  to  the  close  of  another  year,  with  an  increase  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  teachers,  with  a  yery  large  increase  in 
the  ayerage  attendance  of  the  pupils;  still  leaying  us,  howeyer,  the  bitter, 
unhealthy,  humbling  message  to  present  you,  that  of  the  36,170  reported  ai 
resident  of  school  districts  (to  which  I  will  not  add  the  non-reported),  there  aie 
but  6,422  daily  in  the  schools.  The  reiteration  of  the  Report  of  last  year 
becomes  my  painftd  duty,  that  *  three  fourths  of  the  children  of  our  State  are 
growing  up  deyoid  of  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  or  write.*  In  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  where  the  effort  to  sustain  common  schools  has  deserredly  won 
her  a  world-wide  reputation  (and  as  a  natural  consequence  amid  all  her  dis- 
asters, put  her  bonds  at  a  premium) — in  that  city  there  is  a  daily  ayerage  of 
2,988  children  reported  out  of  school,  and  in  the  county  districts  of  San  Fran- 
oisco,  forty -fiye  only  of  409  are  in  the  school.  In  Stockton,  nearly  one  half 
are  in  daily  ayerage  attendance.  Sacramento  City,  two  in  fiye ;  and  Marys- 
yille,  but  one  in  three — no  doubt  in  many  cases  owing  to  the  willful  negUct 
(if  so  mild  a  term  can  properly  be  used)  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  In  some 
places— as  will  appear  by  the  Appendix — but  one  in  seyen  are  in  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  school. 

«  Of  the  26,170  rendent  children  reported,  6,422  form  the  daily  ayerage 
attendance  at  the  common  schools.  The  priyate  schools  will  not  probably 
increase  the  number  beyond  7,000  in  all.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
19,000  ?  They  are  under  the  charge  of  this  Department,  subject  to  legislatiye 
action.** 

Female  BnucATioif  iif  Wxsconsiit. — A  O)nyention,  called  by  a  committee 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  is  to  be  conycned  in  the  city  of  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  on  the  28d  of  April,  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Fe- 
male Seminary.  It  is  a  timely  and  interesting  moycment,  and  may  be  looked 
to  for  results  honorable  to  that  new  and  rising  State,  and  highly  promotiye  of 
the  best  interests  of  Western  education. 

School  Funds  in  Illinois. — ^The  total  amount  of  school,  college,  and  send- 
nary  fVmd  which  had  accrued  to  the  State  of  Illinois  up  to  Jan.  1, 1856,  wst 
$58,216. 

Idiot  iNtrmvcnoN  at  Stracusb,  N.  Y.— The  subject  of  idiot  instmctioD  is 
oomparatiyely  new  eyen  to  philanthropists,  and  few  are  aware  that  suceeflsAil 
experiments  within  the  piroMnt  oentnry— and  in  this  country  within  the  Issl 
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IwelTe  yean— hsTte  placed  it  among  the  legitimate  and  reeogniied  objects  of 
aodal  charity  and  of  State  patronage.  Bat  strange  as  the  oonoeption  of  its 
possibility  might  at  first  haye  appeared,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  edncational 
system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  States  are  direcling  their  attention 
lo  it  as  a  practicable  method  of  .alleviating  the  woes  of  the  demented  and  idiotic 
of  our  race. 

The  Institution  now  established  at  Syracuse  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  was 
commenced  experimentally,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  sereral  years 
since,  and  the  success  attending  it  has  led  to  larger  appropriations ;  and  within 
the  last  year  a  large  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected  on  a  beautiful 
eminence  at  Syracuse,  and  thp  Institution  may  be  regarded  as  permanently 
established.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  who  had  prcTiously 
established  a  private  institution  of  the  kind  at  Barre,  Mass. 

We  hope,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  in- 
teresting and  extraordinary  charity.  At  present  we  have  only  room  for  the 
following  from  the  **  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,"  which  so  confirms  our  previous 
impressions  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Dr.  Wilbur*s  instruclions,  that  we 
gladly  g^ve  it  a  place : 

« IrUcreiting  Exhibilion  of  Instructed  Idiots  at  Columbus^  Ohio. — The 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  large  number  of 
oitiiens  and  strangers,  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  last  evening, 
to  witness  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  educating  idiots  so  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  Dr.  Wilbur  in  the  State  Institution  of  New  York,  at  Syracuse..  Dr.  W. 
is  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  made  on  invitation  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  with  him  two  pupils,  Natty  Meakin  and 
Willie  McCabe,  lads  near  twelve  years  of  age,  taken,  four  years  ago,  from  the 
Alms  House  on  RandalPs  Island.  They  were  selected  on  account  of  their  age, 
both  partially  paralyzed  and  idiots  from  birth,  and  both  dumb.  Dr.  W.  stated 
that  they  entered  the  institution  in  December,  1851.  They  had  little  knowl- 
edge even  of  the  most  familiar  things,  scarcely  knowing  the  head  from  the  foot, 
and  were  in  physical  and  mental  powers  far  below  the  class  of  persons  usually 
regarded  as  idiots.  First  learned  them  familiar  objects  in  the  room,  next  by 
blocks  of  wood  fitting  to  places  in  boards,  then  distinction  of  colors  and  the 
meaning  of  pictures.  Pupils  were  then  taught  to  read  words  on  cards,  to  spell, 
outline  geography,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  The  dawning  and  prog- 
ress of  mind  were  slow  but  astonishing,  and  the  illustrations  given  by  the  pupils 
of  Dr.  W.  were  deeply  interesting.  They  articulated  words  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  indistinctly,  but  were  quite  expert  and  correct  in  writing  words  and 
sentences  on  the  black-board.  In  Geography  they  were  good  scholars  of  their 
age,  and  in  Arithmetic  such  proficients  as  to  challenge  most  pupils  of  our  pub^ 
lie  schools,  even  to  the  reduction  of  compound  fractions.  The  examination  in 
Grammar  was  also  very  satisfactory,  and,  notwithstanding  their  general  imbe- 
cile appearance,  evidenced  that  they  comprehended  what  they  had  learned. 
They  went  to  their  lessons  with  alacrity,  and  their  countenances  lightened  up 
ts  correct  answers  were  given.  Dr.  Wilbur  exhibited  numerous  specimens  of 
fiuicy  needlework  by  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  both  by  boys  and  girls,  the 
pn|ri^  selecting  and  arranging  the  colors.  Also  patchwork  and  quilts  by  them, 
all  very  creditable,  and  showing  what  can  be  effected  by  human  patience  and 
skill  in  re-creating  matter  and  mind. 

**  Dr.  Wilbur  stated  that  there  are  86  pupils  in  the  Institution  at  Syracuse,  86 
«f  whom  could  not  speak  a  word  when  admitted.  Many  were  more  advanced 
thin  atkt  lads  eaLhibited,  but  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  lake  them  to  Ken- 
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tiicky,  M  people  mi|^t  sappoee,  from  their  preeent  sppeftnuue,  thai  thej  hid 
neter  been  idiots. 

"  There  are  aboat  600  idiots  supported  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Stale  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  number  in  Ohio  must  be  much  larger.  ProbaU^  there  aie 
nearly  that  number  who  are  fit  subjects  for  an  educational  a^lom  similar  td 
the  one  of  which  Dr.  Wilbur  is  the  successful  Superintendent." 

The  Normal  School  Advocate. — No.  2  of  this  monthly  sheet,  of  rixtcoi 
pages,  has  been  receiyed.  It  is  published  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  exhibits  a  lyr 
amount  of  editorial  talent  and  energy.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  located  at  Lebanon.  In  supportii^  the 
olums  of  this  school,  the  "  Adyocate**  remarks  as  follows  : 

"  Bating  many  honorable  exceptions,  the  present  standard  of  our  Common 
Schools,  and  the  rank  and  qualifications  of  our  Common  School  teachers,  with 
all  our  boast,  and  parade,  and  extra  legislation,  looks  far  better  on  paper  than 
they  appear  to  the  actual  obseryer.  There  is  too  much  stolid  ignorance,  super- 
ficiality, and  want  of  system  in  them. 

"  Public  money  alone  can  not  furnish  good  teaching,  nor  competent  teachers, 
howeyer  lavishly  it  may  be  spent.  Nor  can  the  most  efficient  board  of  County 
Examiners  always  secure  them,  any  more  than  they  can  create  worlds  out  of 
nothing.  A  greater  part  of  the  School  Fund  is  every  year  nearly  as  good  as 
thrown  away,  because  there  is  no  place  where  persons  can  be  specially  trained 
for  what  ought  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  human  professions,  and  the  job  of  edu- 
cating inmiortal  spirits  is  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  in  too  many  cases 
without  the  least  reference  to  his  or  her  capacity  or  qualification  for  so  im- 
portant an  office. 

**  Other  professions  have  their  colleges,  and  schools  for  training  their  members 
for  practice,  and  no  one  considers  himself  at  all  fit  for  the  practice  of  Law, 
Medicine,  or  Theology,  however  great  his  other  attainments  may  be,  until  he 
has  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  reading  and  instruction  in  his  particu- 
lar branch.  So,  upon  the  same  principle,  we  need  never  to  expect  good  schools 
as  a  general  thing,  nor  to  see  society  advanced  very  much  beyond  its  present 
state,  until  Teaching  it  ranked  among  the  learned  professions,  and  its  mem- 
bers are  specially  and  thoroughly  qualified  for  thdr  important  work. 

« In  this  State  Normal  School  is  a  work  for  the  most  elevated  philanthropy 
the  world  ever  saw.  By  it  the  State  can  secure  to  every  district  a  competent 
and  thoroughly  qualified  teacher.  Each  teacher  will  there  be  educated  to  be  a 
sort  of  home  missionary,  dispensing  light  and  happiness  to  all  around  him,  in- 
stead of  crabbedly  shutting  himself  up  like  a  Stoic,  and  rendwing  himself  a 
perfect  Ishmaelite  to  all  the  world,  teachers  in  particular. 

•  *<  The  people  are  demanding  better  teachers,  and  the  question  seems  to  be, 
where  can  (hey  be  had  ?  Teachers  answer  this  question  by  pointing  to  the 
Normal  School,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  which  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  time 
has  called  into  being.  Teachers  have  taken  hold  of  this  work  with  energy  and 
determination.  The  Southwestern  State  Normal  School — founded  upon  three 
necessities,  vis. :  1st,  The  general  wants  of  society ;  2d,  The  particular  demands 
of  the  people ;  and,  8d,  The  firm  determination  of  the  teachers  themselres— 
may  be  regarded  as  resting  upon  a  permanent  basis,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  kind  of  stock  invested." 

Other  Normal  Schools  nr  Ohio. — A  communication  in  the  '*  (^o  Jour- 
nal of  Education,"  dated  at  Lebanon,  sets  forth  the  necessity  and  prcepeots  of 
Normal  School  instruction  in  the  State  in  the  following  remarks : 
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**  Th«  petitionadqpied  by  the  State  Teachers'  AsBooiation  has  in  Tiew  a  law  hj 
which  the  State  shall  be  districted,  and  all  parts  equally  well  accommodated 
with  normal  instruction.  There  is  eyery  encouragement  to  belieye  that  the 
petition  will  not  caU  in  Tain,  for  an  arrangement  so  much  needed  to  giye  gen- 
eral efficiency  to  the  School  Fund,  furnished  by  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  intelligence  and  worth  of  the  large  majority  of  the  members  con- 
stituting the  present  Legislature,  their  well-known  educational  tendencies, 
their  general  reformatory  character,  giye  the  members  of  the  Association  who 
sign  this  petition  strong  ground  for  hope,  for  the  expectation  that  their  prayer 
will  be  granted. 

"  Whether  soon  granted  or  not,  the  Southwestern  State  Normal  School  has 
marked  out  for  itself  a  noble  destiny,  a  high  and  independent  course  of  action. 
It  is  sustained  by  firm  friends,  by  unflinching  supporters.  It  has  the  means  of 
vitality  and  growth  within  itself    not  only  so,  but  of  wide  and  beneficent  action. 

<*  While,  howeyer,  it  is  destined  to  exert  an  eleyating  and  energising  influence 
on  the  interests  of  Education  in  the  Southwest,  it  is  bound  to  oo-operate  and 
harmonize  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  all  its  noble  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Popular  Education  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  will  aid  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  directly  in  the  indiridual  and  associated  action  of  its  officers  and 
members ;  but  more,  indirectly  through  its  pupils,  who  will  go  forth  to  their 
numerous  and  wide-spread  fields  of  labor,  full  of  ardor  in  the  general  cause, 
and  fully  persuaded  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  is  inseparably  identi- 
fied with  the  adyance  of  this  great  cause. 

"  But  a  nobler  work  than  this,  eyen,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Ohio  Normal 
Schools.  It  is  that  of  training  teachers  already  in  their  work,  and  large  num- 
bers of  them,  in  short  sessions,  until  the  whole  profession  throughout  the  State 
shall  feel  their  influence. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  establish  four  Normal  Schools  in  the  State ;  each  one  of 
which  can  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils.  Now  if  there  shall  be  four  short 
sessions  of  ten  or  eleyen  weeks  in  each  school,  and  two  thirds  of  the  scholars 
shall  attend  but  one  term,  some  two  or  three  thousand  teachers  can  thus  ayail 
themselyes  of  the  advantages  of  Normal  training  and  thorough  instruction,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  without  materially  discommoding  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  engaged." 

Education  in  Georgia. — ^We  haye  the  following  from  our  correspondent  in 
Georgia,  Rey.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  D.D.,  President  of  Oglethorp  Uniyersity, 
Feb.  16, 1856. 

**  There  are  four  male  colleges  in  Georgia  of  some  years  of  age :  Franklin  Col- 
lege (a  State  College),  of  Athens,  A.  Church,  D.D.,  President;  Mercer Uniyer^ 
aity,  Penfield  (Baptist),  N.  M.  Crawford,  D.D.,  President;  Emory  College, 
(Methodist),  Oxford,  Bey.  Mr.  Thomas,  President.  There  is  also  a  new  Baptist 
College  at  CaasyiUe,  called;  I  think,  the  <Cassyille  Male  College.'  There  are 
lour  Medical  Ck>lleges  in  the  State :  one  at  Augusta,  two  at  Sayannah,  and  one 
*t  Atlanta.  There  are  about  twenty  Female  Collies  in  the  State.  The  oldest 
is  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at  Macon,  Rey.  Mr.  Smith,  President.  There 
are  two  Female  Colleges  under  the  care  of  our  Synod ;  one  of  them  at  Griffim, 
Bey.  J.  C.  Patterson,  President,  called  the  "  Synodical  Female  College"  of  Griffin. 
The  other  is  at  Greensboro,  Rey.  I.  S.  K.  Axson,  President.  The  Baptists  haye 
a  Theological  Seminary  connected  with  Mercer  Uniyersity,  at  Penfield. 

'*  We  haye  no  good  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State.  The  Legislature  haye 
now  before  them  a  new  bill  to  improye  the  ^stem.    I  haye  not  seen  it,  but  un- 
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dentand  that  it  proposes  to  organize  a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  each  amnty, 
made  up  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  seek 
out  and  haye  instructed  all  the  poor  children. 

'*  The  Toluntarj  system  of  instruction  seems  to  be  the  favorite  mode  in  Georgia* 
and  there  is  a  wholesome  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  education  gener^ly. 
The  sparseness  of  the  population,  in  many  sections,  has  interfered  with  the 
working  of  any  organized  plan,  and  the  imperfection  of  all  public  plans,  adopt- 
ed hitherto,  has  lead  the  people  to  look  mainly  to  private  and  voluntary  move- 
ments. 

ITEMS. 

Rev.  A.  Smythe,  for  the  last  nine  years  of  Toledo,  0.,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  "  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,"  and  has  removed  to  Columbus,  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Ex-President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  has  recently  delivered  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  Geology  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  "All  who  heard,"  says  the  Ohio 
Journal,  '*  were  deeply  interested." 

School-Lands  in  MiCHiGAjr.^The  following  is  from  the  Auditor-General's 
Report : 

Aerm,  DolUrt. 

Primary  School  lands  sold  during  the  year  1855. . .     29,871.80  . .    $117,51  01 
"  "  "  Total  sales. . .  805,467.51  . .  1,493,653  02 

University  lands  sold  during  the  year  1855 2,288.14  . .       29,013  05 

"  "  Total  sales...     89,511.31..     481,177  64 

There  remains  of  these  lands  unsold 4,869.28 

Normal  School  lands  sold  during  the  year  1855  ...       1,609.62  . .         7,718  48 
"  *«  Total  sales...     11,842.88..       64,222  19 


<< 


The  American  Association  for  the  Advavcement  of  Education. — 
The  proceedings  of  this  association  for  1855  have  not  appeared.  We  under- 
stand that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  publication,  and  that  they 
may  be  expected  soon. 

Bem's  Method. — We  understand  that  Miss  Peabody,  whose  article  on 
Bem*s  Method  of  studying  history  appeared  in  our  last  number,  has  in  the 
press  a  History  of  the  United  States,  adapted  to  this  Method. 

Practical  Use  of  Bem'h  Method. — Miss  Peabody  is  an  earnest  sdvocate 
of  this  method,  and  has  written  us  briefly  on  its  practical  use.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  following  suggestion  : 

**  Asl  find  some  persons  took  the  idea  last  summer,  when  Bem*s  method  of 
teaching  history  was  explained  in  some  of  the  schools  in  New  York,  that  it 
required  more  time  and  accomplishment  of  teachers  to  teach  on  this  method 
than  on  any  other,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  take  off  the  impression,  which 
arose,  doubtless,  because  the  lady  who  explained  it  was  so  lealous  to  show  that 
the  most  extensive  and  thorough  historical  education  could  be  raised  upon  tho 
basis  of  this  method.  But  though  this  is  the  case,  the  definite  mifiimwm, 
which  adapts  it  to  Public  School  education,  is  more  easily  acquired  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  Geographical  School  Atlas,  to  which  it  corresponds." 
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UTILITY  OF  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  CLASSICS. 


It  has  not  been  oncommoii,  for  Oifl»e  who  dpfcnd  rlassical  learn- 
ing, or,  indctd,  extended  and  thorciii;;h  liiarnirig  in  nny  department, 
to  inveigh  a^'ainst  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  age.  This  we  shall 
not  do,  on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion.  For,  in  our  estimation,  in 
just  so  far  as  this  age  is  truly  utilitarian,  it  ia  its  very  best  feature,  its 
distinguishing  glory.  Something  has  been  achieved  in  this  age  of 
ours,  in  substituting  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the 
million,  instead  of  that  reckless  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
for  the  emolument  and  glory  of  a  few  kings,  nobles,  and  rulers  in 
church  and  state,  which  has  characterized  the  bygone  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  We  heartily  join  in  congratulating  the  millions  of 
our  countrymen,  that  with  us,  at  least,  the  condition  of  society  is 
fundamentally  a  new  order  of  things,  we  hope,  indeed,  of  the  ages. 
The  resources  of  our  common  country  are  controlled,  not  by  the  few, 
but  by  the  many.  Our  great  problem  is,  not  to  wrest  those  resources 
from  the  hands  of  a  few  aristocrats — our  truly  noble  ancestry,  by 
the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  did  that  work  for  us  before  we  were 
born — but  to  teach  those  millions,  in  whose  hands  these  resources 
are  placed,  with  none  to  dispute  their  right  to  use  them  after  their 
own  pleasure,  so  to  use  them  as  to  promote  the  true  well-being  of 
themselves  and  their  children.  A  nation  of  men  honestly  engaged 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  he  utilitarian.  Tli«  A^a^  *A  '^ 
questions  of  public  expediency  will  be  the  true  s.ni  mAtoXa-i^^^^^V 
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piness  of  millions  now  enjoying  the  boon  of  life,  and  of  millions 
yet  unborn.  This  is  the  true  standard.  This  is  a  true,  a  noble,  a 
sublime  utilitarianism,  and  to  such  utilitarianism  we  do  verily  believe 
there  is,  in  this  age  of  ours,  some  peculiar  tendency.  If  it  is  ro,  we 
rejoice — we  exult  in  it.  God  forbid  that  for  the  sake  of  securing 
devotees  to  a  favorite  study,  we  should  utter  a  syllable  to  discoun- 
tenance it. 

But  while  we  greatly  rejoice  in  this  tendency  to  subject  all  things 
to  the  test  of  utility,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  judge  of  utility  by 
a  correct  standard.  Otherwise  our  determinations  will  be  likely  to 
be  as  false  as  our  standard,  and  may  lead  us  into  practical  errors, 
the  most  irretrievable  and  fatal.  In  respect  to  the  studies  to  be  em- 
braced in  our  systems  of  education,  it  is  evidently  possible  to  pro- 
pose two  very  different  standards  of  utility.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us,  in  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  to  examine  them  both,  and,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  which  is  the  true. 

According  to  one  of  these  standards,  nothing  is  useful  for  a  youth 
to  study,  except  that  which  he  is  directly  to  practice  in  mature  life. 
To  the  merchant  a  knowledge  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic  is 
useful,  because  he  must  use  them  in  computing  the  value  of  his  goods. 
To  the  accountant,  writing  is  useful,  because  he  must  use  it  in  keep- 
ing his  accounts.  But,  according  to  this  standard,  many  judge  that 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  useful  to  nobody ;  for  nobody  is 
under  any  necessity  of  talking  or  writing  in  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  this  is  the  true  standard  of  utility  in  education,  all  our  sys- 
tems of  education  maybe  immensely  abridged,  without  at  all  impair- 
ing their  utility.  How  small  a  portion  of  the  matter  embraced  in 
most  of  our  treatises  on  Arithmetic  is  ever  applied  in  practice,  by 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  our  people !  What  has  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  the  physician,  the  lawyer  to  do  with  the  square 
and  cube  root]  No  more  than  he  has  with  Greek  and  Hebrew 
roots.  By  this  standard,  therefore,  a  very  large  portion  of  even 
common  Arithmetic  must  be  regarded  as  quite  useless,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  it  branded  as  old-fogjism,  not  at  all  suited  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  fast  age.  And  then  as  to  Algebra,  who  has  any  direct 
use  for  it  I  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those,  who  leave  our  schools 
with  their  heads  full  of  equations  and  proportions  and  radical  quan- 
tities, will  ever  solve  another  algebraic  problem  while  they  live,  unless 
it  be  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  science  to  others,  to  whom  it 
will  be  just  as  useless  as  to  themselves.    . 

As  to  Geometry,  nobody  has  any  use  for  it,  but  a  few  surveyors 
and  navigators  ;  and  even  they  need  but  very  little.  It  might  indeed 
he  useful  to  all  farmeTs  lo  V^novi  \!ko>«  Vi  %\xxn«^j  WtvI.    But  the  in- 
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SiTuments  are  costly,  and  few  can  afford  to  own  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  use  they  have  for  them.  And  the  art  is  like  all  other  arts, 
one  in  w^hich  much  practice  is  requisite  in  order  to  do  it  well.  It 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  become  a  trade,  followed  by  a  few  for  a 
living.  A  farmer  might  quite  as  well  undertake  to  be  his  own  black- 
smith, carpenter,  or  shoemaker,  as  his  own  surveyor.  How  few  of 
us  have  occasion  in  life  to  make  any  direct  use  of  Chemistry,  As- 
tronomy, Natural  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Botany !  It  is  an  entire 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  be  taught  to  plow,  by  instruct- 
ing him  in  the  classification  of  the  minerals  which  his  plow  daily 
turns  up  ;  or  that  one  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  the  motion  of  the  planet  Uranus  in  its  elliptical  orbit,  i% 
prescribing  for  a  sick  man,  defending  a  client,  or  preaching  a  good 
gospel  sermon. 

As  for  our  sisters  and  daughters,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any 
education  at  all  will  be  useful  to  them  according  to  this  standard. 
There  is  indeed  a  certain  period  of  their  lives,  when  to  be  able  to 
read  a  letter  themselves,  rather  than  call  on  some  learned  friend  to 
read  it  to  them,  would  save  them  a  world  of  blushes  ;  and  when  to 
be  able  to  write  a  letter,  would  be  far  more  agreeable  than  to  dictate 
it  to  an  amanuensis.  Judging,  then,  even  by  this  standard,  it  would 
be  a  kindness  to  them  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  But  what 
more  do  they  want  ?  The  household  is  not  guided  by  observations 
of  the  stars.  The  laws  of  the  domestic  circle  are  not  laid  down  in 
the  third  book  of  Euclid.  Cookery  is  not  performed  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  chemical  law  of  definite  proportions.  The  rec- 
ipes for  the  various  dishes  can  not  be  read  off  from  a  scale  of  chem- 
ical equivalents.  The  various  practical  movements  of  female  life 
»re  not  set  to  music,  neither  do  they  consist  of  any  combination  of 
the  figures  of  the  ball-room. 

In  short,  if  this  is  the  standard  of  the  useful  in  education,  this  age 
is  by  no  means  so  practical  and  utilitarian  as  has  been  supposed. 
It  is  much  more  characterized  by  costly  adhesion  to  old  customs, 
than  by  utility.     All  the  education  which  most  of  us  have  any  real 
use  for,  is  to   read  and  write  our  mother  tongue,  and  to  cipher 
through  the  Rule  of  Three,  omitting  Fractions.     It  would  also  be 
desirable  that  a  few  men  should  be  professionally  taught  the  higher 
sciences,  just  as  a  few  are  now  instructed  in  law  and  medicine.    • 
There  would  even  be  a  propriety,  according  to  this  standard  of 
utility,  in  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to  those  destined 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  that  they  might  have  access  to  t,K<i  >i-^%\ 
stores  of  theological  learning  treasured  up  \ii\\ie  iotTiv^x^uxv^  V^^ 
tbrougb  the  Utter  they  mi^ht  read  the  New  Te^UmetiX.  \i!i  *\\a  ot\i§i- 
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nal  tongue.  There  would  also  be  a  propriety,  according  to  the  same 
standard,  in  training  aspirants  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  since  nearly  all  the  technical 
terms  of  both  these  professions  are  derived  from  it,  and  will  be  nioch 
more  easily  comprehended  and  correctly  applied  by  one  who  under- 
stands  it.  To  all  destined  to  either  of  these  professions,  the  classics 
are  more  immediately  and  directly  practical  than  Geometry,  Alge- 
bra, or  Astronomy,  or,  indeed,  than  any  of  the  sciences,  if  we  except 
Chemistry  in  the  case  of  the  physician.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field 
open  in  which  the  utility  of  cultivating  classical  literature  can  not 
be  questioned,  even  according  to  this  standard  of  utility. 
,  But  with  such  notions  of  utility  in  education  few  would  be  likely 
to  be  satisfied.  Let  us  then  go  in  search  of  some  higher  and  more 
satisfactory  standard.  What,  then,  shall  it  be  ?  Rejecting  that  nar- 
row view  we  have  been  considering,  we  can  give  to  utility  as  applied 
to  education,  no  less  comprehension,  than  to  recognize  the  utility  of 
all  studies  which  develop  and  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  enlarge 
the  field  of  mental  vision,  and  impart  grace  and  beauty  to  the  char- 
acter. Judged  by  this  standard,  it  is  plain  we  must  recognize  the 
utility  of  all  earnest  and  diligent  study,  for  it  trains  and  develops 
the  mental  powers  ; — of  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  for  it  enlarges  the 
field  of  mental  vision  ; — of  all  that  is  grand  and  majestic  in  the  works 
uf  God,  for  it  gives  elevation  and  dignity  to  our  conceptions  ; — of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  productions  of  genius,  for  it  stores  the  mind 
with  images  of  beauty  which  impart  a  grace,  a  charm,  a  brilliancy 
to  the  whole  character.  If  we  will  but  disenthrall  our  minds  from 
the  narrowness  of  prejudice,  and  judge  by  a  just  standard  of  utility, 
we  shall  be  under  no  necessity  of  throwing  contempt  upon  all 
studies  except  our  own,  and  denying  the  practical  utility  of  all 
knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess.  We  shall  be  under  no  temp- 
tation to  maintain,  that  all  truth  and  all  beauty  are  represented  alone 
in  the  kaleidoscope  into  which  we  have  been  all  our  lives  looking. 
We  shall  acknowledge,  that  the  field  of  knowledge  is  in  all  direc- 
tions boundless,  and  cheerfully  recognize  the  utility,  to  the  individual 
and  to  society,  of  every  study  which  explores  any  sectioii  of  that 
field. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the 
classics,  keeping  in  view  this  true  and  just  standard  of  judgment. 

1.  No  study  known  to  our  schools  is  better  fitted  to  discipline  the 
mental  powers,  to  give  the  mind  control  over  its  attention,  and  to 
strengthen  and  develop  its  faculties.     We  are  not  converted  to  the 

doctrine  of  Sir  WiWiam  WatDWloTi  'm  xfeVa\i\Q\!k  lo  the  Mathematics. 

We  greatly  value  those bxaiicVi^*  ol  iXw^'^j,^^  ^^v^\^\w^^\i!k»«N.^T^^ 
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able  mental  discipline.  And  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
man  who  denies  their  fitness  for  this  purpose,  is  either  not  a  mathe- 
matician or  not  a  philosopher — that  in  this  case  he  either  knows  not 
the  premises,  or  has  greatly  erred  in  deducing  the  conclusion.  But 
highly  as  we  value  the  mathematics,  we  still  maintain  that  the  study 
of  the  classics  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
for  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  fully  understood  on  this  point,  we  will 
briefly  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  mental  discipline. 

Every  instructor  knows  well  the  state  in  which  he  finds  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  its  studious  career.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  continuous  attention.  It  is  unable  to  confine 
its  energies  to  one  topic  of  inquiry  till  the  subject  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, till  the  mind  has  the  mastery  of  the  whole  field  of  thought 
in  which  any  inquiry  is  situated,  and  is  able  to  elucidate  it  with 
clearness,  force,  and  beauty  to  another  mind.  This  is  the  condition 
in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  minds  are  found  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career,  and  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  uneducated  or  defectively 
educated  minds  continue  through  life.  The  mental  powers  exist  in 
such  a  mind,  just  as  the  elements  of  practical  skill  exist  in  one  who 
has  never  learned  a  trade.  In  both  cases  alike  the  powers  require  dis- 
cipline, training.  To  impart  this  discipline,  to  give  this  training — ^to 
enable  one  to  use  his  mental  powers  for  the  discovery  and  illustration 
of  truth,  or  for  the  appreciation  and  exhibition  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful— is  the  first,  the  chief  object  of  education.  In  such  a  sense  is 
it  chief,  that  an  education  that  fails  in  this,  fails  utterly,  whatever 
specific  knowledge  it  may  communicate  ;  and  one  which  succeeds 
in  this  is  a  truly  good  education,  however  small  the  actual  amount 
of  knowledge  imparted.  In  the  former  case  the  pupil's  knowledge 
is  about  as  useful  to  him,  as  a  complete  set  of  carpenter's  tools  to 
one  who  knows  not  how  to  use  the  plane,  the  saw,  the  hammer,  or 
the  chisel.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  destitute  of 
tools  indeed,  but  able  to  use  with  skill  and  accuracy  any  implement 
on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand.  The  pupil  of  disciplined  mind  with- 
out much  accumulated  knowledge,  is  like  a  pupil  in  instrumental 
music,  completely  drilled  on  his  exercises,  but  scarcely  having 
learned  any  tune.  The  powers  are  trained,  the  tunes  will  be  easily 
at  his  command. 

How,  then,  is  such  discipline  to  be  acquired  ?  We  are  prompt  to 
confess  our  ignorance  of  more  than  one  method,  which  is  at  all  under 
the  control  of  the  educator.  You  must  propose  to  the  pupil  a  daily 
task,  such  as  in  his  present  mental  state  he  is  able  to  accom^Ush.^ 
and  require  hira  to  exhibit  to  an  inieUigeni  Ba&  {b\\U»X  \«a.^^x  ^ 
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complete  explication  of  the  matter  he  was  set  to  investigate.  By 
that  teacher  the  pupiPs  mental  state  must  be  thoroughly  scrutiniied 
at  each  recitation,  and  then  he  must  be  set  at  another  task  for  the 
next  (lay,  with  his  errors  exposed  to  his  view  and  corrected,  and  his 
mind  newly  excited  for  another  effort  at  study. 

Now,  what  we  claim  for  the  classics  is,  that  do  material  of  educa- 
tion within  our  reach  is,  on  the  whole,  better  fitted  for  this  daily 
discipline  of  the  mind,  than  they.  As  a  means  of  fixing  attention, 
the  study  of  a  language  exceedingly  remote  in  structure  from  our 
own,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  problems  in  Geometry.  In  this  respect 
the  ancient  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  a  vast  superiority 
over  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  languages  of  modern 
Europe  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language.  To  pass  from  one  of  them  to  another,  requires  com- 
paratively little  effort,  and  affords  but  little  mental  discipline.  More 
mental  energy  is  called  into  exercise  in  acquiring  the  Greek  language, 
than  in  mastering  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  And  in 
acquiring  it,  there  is  a  corresponding  discipline  of  the  powers  of 
thought  and  attention. 

In  another  respect  the  study  of  the  classics  furnishes  a  mental 
discipline  superior  to  any  which  can  be  acquired  in  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  or  even  of  any  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  all  these 
sciences  language  is  used  with  technical  definiteness  and  accuracy. 
The  student  requires  in  the  prosecution  of  them  patient,  fixed  at- 
tention, and  that  is  all.  His  powers  of  discrimination  are  scarcely 
exercised  at  all.  In  the  study  of  a  language  far  remote  in  its  struc- 
ture and  its  idioms  from  our  own,  we  have  the  very  best  discipline 
of  our  powers  of  discrimination  which  is  possible.  We  would  trans- 
late a  passage  from  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  into  our  own  language. 
We  must  first  discover  the'  precise  shade  of  meaning  the  author 
meant  to  convey.  We  consult  a  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  We  find  several  principal  words  in  the  sentence  whose 
various  and  widely  different  meanings  fill  half  a  column  in  a  great 
Quarto  Dictionary.  From  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence, 
from  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  the  context,  from  the  ,known 
scope  and  spirit  of  the  author,  from  his  customary  mode  of  using  the 
words  in  question,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  the  Dictionar}'  in 
relation  to  the  meaning  these  words  are  susceptible  of,  we  are  to 
deduce  the  precise  meaning  of  each  in  this  connection,  and  thus  of 
the  whole  sentence.  We  are  then  to  select  from  the  resources  of 
our  own  language,  those  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  which  will 
most  precisely  and  exactly  express  the  idea  contained  in  the  sentence 
we  would  transLale.    ^o  ^Ivi^^tX  ^^rx  dvtect  the  full  powers  of  hit 
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mind  to  such  a  mental  process,  without  rapidly  acquiring  mental  dis* 
cipline.  And  the  man  who  turns  off  such  a  study  with  a  sneer  at 
studying  a  dead  language,  knows  not  whereof  he  affirms.  That 
student  is  not  merely  studying  a  dead  language  :  he  is  learning  his 
own  and  all  other  languages.  He  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  language  itself,  and  obtaining  an  unbounded  control  over  it 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life  and  expression.  He  is  disciplining  his 
power  of  nice  and  accurate  discrimination,  as  it  can  be  disciplined 
in  no  other  way.  The  uneducated  mind  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
slave  of  the  words  it  employs ;  the  thorough  student  of  the  classics 
is  learning  to  make  words  his  servants.  He  is  becoming  a  master 
of  language,  instead  of  allowing  language  to  have  the  mastery  of 
him. 

But  we  here  meet  an  objection  which  in  this  age  is  in  many  mouths : 
"  You  advocates  of  classical  literature  are  always  talking  of  mental 
discipline.  But  what  is  the  use  of  spending  years  in  studying  use- 
less trumpery,  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline,  when  you  might  just 
as  well  acquire  it  in  learning  something  useful  ?"  We  have  above 
shown,  that  most  of  those  studies,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  classics,  are  no  more  directly  useful  than  they  are.  The 
man  who  drops  Latin  and  takes  up  Algebra,  gains  nothing  in  the 
direct  applicability  of  his  acquirements  to  practice.  He  is  rather  a 
loser  than  a  gainer  in  this  very  regard. 

We  will  now  show,  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  far  from  being 
barren  of  other  useful  results  besides  mere  mental  discipline.  We 
proceed  then  to  show — 

2.  That  the  study  of  the  classips  immensely  enlarges  our  field  of 
mental  vision.  This  thought  requires  to  be  illustrated  in  respect  to 
a  number  of  particulars. 

We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  any  one  object  to  the 
science  of  Geology  as  unpractical,  as  useless,  because  it  deals 
largely  with  species  and  whole  tribes  of  animals,  fishes,  reptiles, 
monsters  of  the  deep,  which  lived  and  perished,  leaving  no  posterity 
behind  them,  ages  before  man  was  made  on  the  earth.  Their  forms 
are  only  preserved  to  us  in  the  solid  masses  of  rocks  in  which  for 
ages  they  have  been  imbedded,  and  to  which  they  are  assimilated. 
It  is  thought  by  those  who  are  most  zealous  fur  the  practical,  and 
the  useful,  a  noble  and  dignified  pursuit,  to  disinter  these  monsters 
of  the  olden  time,  to  arrange  and  classify  them,  and  to  make  from 
ihem  such  inferences  as  we  may,  relative  to  the  changes  which  our 
planet  has  undergone.  We  have  never  heard  Layard  complained 
of,  or  charged  with  folly,  for  disinterring  the  long-buried  iav^t\»L 
courts  and  palace-halls  of  ancient  Nineveh.    ^eYkSi'veTioV.Y^vrGkK^ 
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that  it  is  considered  a  waste  of  time  to  read,  and  even  to  study  the 
books  in  which  he  has  described  the  remnants  he  has  there  dis- 
covered, of  a  civilization,  over  which  has  rolled  more  than  2,500 
years  of  oblivion.  We  apprehend  there  are  few  men  so  prac- 
tical, that  they  would  not  travel  many  a  weary  mile,  and  incur  no 
small  expense,  only  to  see  the  shapeless  mound,  that  marks  the  spot 
where  Nineveh  once  stood. 

But  there  were  two  nations  of  antiquity  more  renowned,  and  in- 
finitely more  glorious,  than  Nineveh,  or  Babylon,  or  Egypt.  Those 
two  nations  were  Greece  and  Rome.  Each  of  these,  besides  its 
magnificent  material  ruins,  has  left  us  one  monument  more  precious 
than  all  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  more  noble  than  the 
Pyramids,  more  beautiful  than  the  Parthenon,  more  lasting  than  the 
immovable  rock  of  the  Capitol.  Those  monuments  are  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  In  these  languages  we  have  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  thought,  the  spirit,  the  national  life,  of  the  two  noblest 
nations  of  antiquity.  To  study  and  appreciate  these  monuments  we 
need  not  cross  oceans,  to  make  personal  pilgrimages  to  the  old 
shrines  of  Rome  and  Athens.  They  are  accessible  at  our  firesides. 
Is  it  then  a  worthy  employment  to  study  the  form,  the  habits,  the 
genera,  and  species  of  the  amphibia,  that  sported  in  the  waters  of  a 
long-since  perished  world  ?  Is  it  a  dignified  and  worthy  object  of 
inquiry  to  disinter  the  buried  splendors  of  Nineveh  ?  and  is  it  a  less 
dignified  and  worthy  pursuit  to  study  those  two  incomparably  the 
noblest  monuments  of  antiquity  (the  Christian  Scriptures  only  ex- 
cepted), the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Are  not  such  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  as  well  worth  stydying  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
or  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Palmyra  ? 

Or  let  us  present  the  question  in  another  view.  There  are  few 
things  which  more  tend  to  give  true  mental  enlargement,  than  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  man  in  his  varieties  of  circumstances,  con- 
ditions, and  civilizations.  One  brought  up  from  infancy  in  solitude, 
would  exhibit  an  egotism,  which  would  render  him  intolerable  in 
society.  One  who  knows  nothing  of  man,  except  what  he  has  seen 
in  his  secluded  native  village,  among  inaccessible  mountains,  is  nar- 
row in  his  views,  and  bitter  and  obstinate  in  his  prejudices.  This 
is  also-  almost  equally  true  of  the  man  whose  observation,  reading, 
and  knowledge  are  confined  to  his  country,  and  his  own  times. 
There  is  nothing  such  a  man  more  needs  than  to  be  brought  into 
familiar  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  conditions,  modes 
of  life,  civilization,  as  remote  as  possible  from  his  own.  This,  and 
this  only,  will  render  his  spirit  enlarged,  liberal,  cosmopolitan,  and  his 
judgment  enlightened,  souud^^n^  ^te^^toitd^^^^WdnsBQioC  \irejudice. 
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Precisely  this  is  accomplished  by  the  thorough  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  The  youtlf  is  not  only  taken  from  home  in 
space,  but  in  time.  He  is  transferred  to  Rome  and  Athens  in  the 
days  of  their  life,  their  beauty,  their  glory.  He  listens  to  the  recital 
of  Grecian  song  from  the  voice  of  the  Ionian  bard.  He  mingles  in 
the  delightful  intercourse  of  Socrates  and  his  pupils.  He  is  a  wit- 
ness of  the  death-scene  of  the  greatest  of  uninspired  philosophers. 
He  sits  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  is  inspired  by  the  burning 
words  of  the  father  of  eloquence.  He  is  one  of  the  delighted  guests 
at  the  Tusculan  villa ;  and  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  distant  domes 
of  the  Eternal  City,  he  listens  to  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  fall 
from  Rome's  first  of  orators  and  philosophers.  He  is  at  home  in 
those  distant  times ;  those  great  men  are  his  companions.  He  feels 
the  heart  throbs,  now  of  Grecian  now  of  Roman  life.  He  almost 
breathes  the  air  of  Rome  and  Athens,  not  as  Rome  and  Athens  now 
are,  in  their  degradation  and  their  ruin,  but  as  they  were  when  Soc- 
rates, and  Pericles,  and  Xenophon,  and  Thucydides,  and  Cicero, 
and  Horace,  and  Virgil  walked  in  their  streets  and  frequented  their 
social  circles.  Surely  such  a  study  must  liberalize  the  mind.  If  any 
thing  can  rub  off  the  rusty  egotism  of  one's  own  time  and  birthplace, 
it  must  be  such  studies  as  these. 

And  we  assert  the  claim,  with  no  doubt  of  its  justness,  that  the 
cultivation  of  classical  literature  has  imparted  a  largeness  of  view, 
a  liberal,  a  cosmopolitan  character,  to  the  literature  of  modefn 
Europe,  which  would  else  have  been  greatly  wanting.  Indeed,  it 
is  perhaps  more  than  doubtful,  whether  any  great  success  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  literature  is  possible,  without  the  liberalizing  influence  of 
a  learning  which  shall  make  men  familiarly  acquainted  with  other 
lands,  and  other  times  than  their  own.  The  brightest  lights  of  every 
literature  have  been  men  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  what  was  to 
them  antiquity.  Such  was  Homer,  such  was  Cicero,  such  was  our 
own  Milton.  And  if  the  unfortunate  day  ever  comes,  when  Ameri- 
cans strike  the  classics  from  their  system  of  instruction  (of  which, 
by  the  way,  we  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension),  our  national 
character  will  become,  from  that  day,  narrow  and  illiberal  to  the  last 
degree,  and  our  literature  will  of  course  be  like  our  national  character. 
Nay,  worse  than  this,  we  shall  have  fallen  out  of  the  great  current 
of  civilization  into  a  little  eddy  of  our  own,  where  our  mental  vision 
will  be  too  limited  to  produce  any  thing  which  the  human  mind  can 
recognize  as  a  literature. 

Or  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  the  study  of  the 
classics  to  a  knowledge  of  history.  A  learned  and  highly  judicious 
friend  of  ours  once  asserted,  after  a  receut  leNieNv  o^  Cv&^vx'^  ^^^^ 
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war,  that  a  person  who  had  thoroughly  studied  and  fully  appreciax^d 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  had  a  mofe  valuable  and  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  history  than  can  be  derived  from  all  the  translations 
and  modern  compilations  in  existence.  We  regard  the  remark  as 
perfectly  true  and  strictly  philosophical.  The  man  exists  not  who 
feels  that  he  has  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history,  or 
of  Carthaginian  history.  Why  not  ?  We  know  a  great  many  facts 
and  events  pertaining  to  both  those  nations ;  long  lines  of  kings, 
statesmen,  generals,  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  conquests  and  defeats, 
the  eras  of  their  greatness,  of  their  decline,  and  of  their  ruin.  In 
regard  to  Egyptian  history,  we  have  more  numerous  and  more  strik- 
ing remaining  material  monuments  than  of  all  antiquity  besides. 
And  yet  we  have  an  incomparably  more  satisfactory  acquaintance 
with  the  little  nation  of  Israel  than  with  either  Egypt  or  Carthage. 
And  the  great  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  we  hold  a  living  com- 
munion with  the  great  men  of  the  land  of  Israel,  through  their  sur- 
viving works.  Egyptian  history  is  dead;  so  is  Carthaginian.  The 
history  of  Judea,  of  Rome,  of  Athens  never  can  die.  It  is  invested 
with  a  safe  immortality,  through  the  immortal  productions  of  orators, 
poets,  prophets,  historians.  And  he  who  has  held  a  sweet  com- 
munion with  one  of  these  great  men,  through  his  extant  writings,  is 
placed  in  a  vital  relation  to  that  great  man's  nation  and  times,  which 
can  be  attained  to  by  no  other  process. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  we  may  hold  communion  with 
these  great  minds  of  antiquity  through  translations  of  their  immortal 
works.  This  is  the  objection  of  ignorance  certainly,  and  not  of  any 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject.  No  work  of  genius 
ever  can  be  translated,  that  is,  transferred  to  another  language.  The 
same  thoughts,  the  same  truths  may  be  rendered  into  another  tongue, 
but  that  which  peculiarly  marked  the  work  with  the  genius  of  its 
author,  of  its  nation,  of  its  time,  admits  of  no  translation.  Pope's 
Homer  may  be  a  very  interesting  and  readable  English  poem ;  but 
it  is  no  more  Homer  than  it  is  Dante.  It  is  Pope,  not  Homer — En- 
glish, not  Greek — modern,  not  ancient.  Livy,  in  his  true  Latin  dress, 
is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  illuminated  of  historians.  Baker's 
Livy,  in  English,  is  a  book  which  a  man  of  good  sense  and  good 
taste  could  hardly  be  hired  to  read  for  money.  Indeed,  it  never  i^ 
read,  except  by  college  tutors  who  distrust  their  ability  to  deal  with 
the  idiomatic  Latin  of  the  great  original ;  and  by  college  freshmen. 
who  are  too  lazy  to  study,  and  yet  afraid  of  being  "  short"  at  the 
hour  of  recitation.  We  wish  those  gentlemen  who  propose  sub- 
stituting in  our  systems  of  education  translations,  for  the  originals 
of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity, no  otVi^t  i^^tL^Uy^for  what  we  really 
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esteem  their  egregious  folly,  than  that  they  be  doomed  to  read 
through  a  literal  English  translation  of  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  We  think 
they  would  be  brought  to  hearty  repentance  long  before  their  task 
was  completed. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some,  that  these  views  detract  greatly  from 
the  value  of  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  And  indeed  they 
do  show,  in  a  striking  light,  the  value  of  an  education  in  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures.  But  there  is  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  we  should  do  the  greatest  injustice  to 
the  subject,  not  in  this  place  distinctly  to  state.  There  is  no  other 
literature  known  to  us  which  can  bear  translation  like  the  Bible. 
While  a  literal  translation  of  Virgil's  Eneid  is  an  unreadable  book^ 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  presents  the  most  glowing  and 
ffervid  page  which  can  be  found  in  the  English  tongue.  If  Vny  one 
doubts  this  assertion,  he  may  verify  it  by  spending  an  hour  in  trying 
to  read  Davidson's  Virgil,  and  an  hour  in  reading  the  Revelation 
from  the  common  English  version.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
(and  it  is  almost  equally  true  of  the  whole  Bible)  lies  in  the  perfect, 
the  child-like  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  imagery  is  alike 
appropriate  for  i^niversal  humanity.  The  book  was  made  for  the 
human  race,  and  God  so  trained  the  men  who  were  to  write  it,  that 
they  were  qualified  to  write  for  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  their 
productions  should  therefore  bear  translation  into  all  the  languages 
of  the  world.  We  know  not  how  this  may  strike  other  minds,  but 
to  us  it  looks  very  much  like  the  work  of  God. 

If,  then,  the  object  of  education  be  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
mental  vision — to  liberalize  the  mind — to  render  it  cosmopolitan 
in  its  views  and  its  sympathies,  and  to  introduce  it  to  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history,  surely  no  instrument  can  be  better 
adapted  to  the  end  than  the  study  of  the  classics. 

3.  Another  most  important  benefit  resulting  horn  the  thorough 
study  of  the  classics  in  early  life  is,  that  it  adorns  and  beautifies  the 
mind,  and  enriches  the  style  with  a  fund  of  beautiful  imagery.  We 
are  not  enamored  of  filling  an  English  composition  with  classical 
allusions,  requiring  great  learning,  or  ready  access  to  Lempriere,  to 
understand  them.  There  are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  so  are  there 
blemishes  in  Milton  ;  and  the  pedantry  of  his  classical  allusions  is 
one  of  them.  This  is  no  necessary  result  of  classical  study,  and 
surely  is  not  the  result  which  we  mean  to  commend.  But  we  still 
maintain  that  the  pupil  can  not  labor  during  the  years  of  his  school 
discipline,  in  such  a  mine  of  beauty  as  \a  {ouu^  m  ^<&  ^o^^ia  ^i  S^ 
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great  masters  of  antiquity,  without  acquiring  from  them  an  intense 
love  of  the- beautiful,  and  a  facility  in  the  use  of  the  ornaments  of 
style,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess.  We  should  as  soon 
believe  a  youth  could  spend  years  in  studying  the  remaining  models 
of  ancient  sculpture  or  architecture,  without  any  improvement  in  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  those  arts.  It  does  indeed  often  hap- 
pen that  the  diligent  and  even  successful  student  of  the  classics,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  schools,  sees  in  them  for  the  time 
being  little  but  the  dry  signification  of  the  words  as  derived  from  the 
lexicon,  and  the  application  of  grammar  rules.  But  it  is  only  be- 
cause his  mind  is  immature.  He  is  daily  laying  away  treasures  in 
his  mind,  the  value  of  which  he  will  ere  long  fully  appreciate.  His 
mind  is  becoming  assimilated  to  the  conceptions  with  which  he  is 
living  in  daily  familiarity.  He  is  becoming  cast  in  a  classic  mould. 
In  after  years  he  will  wake  from  the  unconscious  dream  of  his 
youth,  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  mental  wealth  of  this  ancient 
world,  to  which  his  classic  studies  have  introduced  him.  The 
images  of  chaste  beauty,  the  unrivaled  amenities  with  which  his 
mind  has  been  stored  in  his  youth,  will  become  the  seeds  of  his 
manhood,  and  produce  an  abundant  and  lovely  harvest  after  their 
kind. 

The  man  who  should  propose  to  strike  from  the  literature  of  our 
times,  and  of  modern  Europe  generally,  all  which  it  has  derived  from 
the  diligent  study  of  the  classics,  would  be  worse  than  a  Vandal, 
hewing  down  the  marble  palaces  of  ancient  Rome.  We  admit  there 
have  been  men  who  wrote  well  without  classical  learning  ;  but 
they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  rule  is,  that  men  who 
have  become  the  eyes  of  modern  civilization,  who  have  graced  their 
respective  languages  with  productions  bearing  the  stamp  of  immor- 
tality, have  been  men  profoundly  imbued  witji  the  learning  of  classi- 
cal antiquity.  There  is  indeed  a  principle  here  which  holds  in 
every  age  and  land.  The  great  geniuses  which  have  successively 
risen,  have  always  trained  themselves  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
mission  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  ages 
which  preceded  them.  Cicero,  tor  example,  cultivated  the  Greek 
language  with  far  more  assiduity  than  we  do  either  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin.  And  to  that  study  he  is  largely  indebted  f8r  the  charm 
of  his  style  and  the  richness  of  his  imagery.  Can  we  do  better 
than  to  imitate  his  example  ? 

Finally,  the  study  of  the  classics  is  the  study  of  the  history  of 
our  own  literature,  language,  and,  in  short,  of  our  own  civilization. 
The  civilization  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  embracing  all  her 
modem  colonies  in  all  paiU  ol  ^^  ^oiV^^  '\^  ^  \i\s\AtviQi  whoU 
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unit,  though  extending  from  the  landing  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat, 
to  the  present  hour.  It  presents  indeed  many  varieties,  but  truly 
viewed,  they  are  but  parts  of  one  whole — God  raised  up  the  Jew  to 
teach  religion  to  the  human  race — He  made  all  the  literature,  the 
art,  the  refmement  of  antiquity  to  culminate  in  Greece — to  be  col« 
lected  in  a  brilliant  focus  at  Athens — >He  made  Rome  the  resultant 
of  the  military  prowess,  the  civil  policy,  in  short,  of  the  govern- 
ments of  antiquity.  In  the  latter  ages  of  Rome,  he  united  in  one 
vast  empire  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Greek,  the  military  power,  the  policy,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Roman.  This  combination  was  the  ripe  product  of  the  ancient 
world.  Like  the  corn  of  wheat,  it  fell  into  the  ground  and  died, 
and  through  a  long,  dark  winter  it  seemed  utterly  perished.  But  in 
the  progress  of  ages,  spring  came,  the  seed  that  seemed  dead  germi- 
nated, and  from  it  sprang  the  vigorous  growth  of  modem  civilization, 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear ;  and  who 
shall  predict  how  rich  the  harvest  of  that  corn,  in  the  bright  ages  of 
the  promised  future  ?  And  in  that  harvest,  how  great  the  share  of 
the  American  people !  Is  it  then  of  no  consequence  to  Americans, 
to  study  that  seed  which  has  furnished  us  so  precious  a  germ  ? 

Let  us  take  an  illustration.  It  is  ordered  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  we  should  have  a  language,  which,  in  the  combined  qualities  of 
force  and  power  of  expression,  and  simplicity — almost  infantile  sim- 
plicity— of  structure,  is  well-fitted  to  become  the  language  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  which  by  the  treasures  of  religious  truth,  and  of  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  are  garnered  up  in 
it,  is  fitted  to  bless  immeasurably  wherever  it  prevails.  Yet  this 
language,  in  all  its  simple  expressiveness,  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
classical  languages  of  antiquity,  that  no  man  can  ever  understand  it 
well,  without  a  familiarity  with  those  fountains  from  which,  it  is  so 
largely  derived,  the  languages  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  import- 
ance of  this  fact  is  not  always  considered.  The  law  of  all  language 
is,  that  its  radical  original  words  are  few,  and  that  a  larg^  part  of  ita 
power  of  expression  is  derived  from  almost  endlessly  modifying  ' 
and  combining  these  few  roots.  And  we  never  feel  the  full  force 
and  propriety  of  a  derivative  word,  unless  we  are  aware  of  the  root 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  of  the  relations  it  sustains  to  it.  We 
may  know  by  memory  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  use  it  correctly, 
but  there  is  lacking,  in  our  knowledge,  an  important  element  of 
power.  Now  the  fact  stands  thus'— that  we  have  in  our  language 
an  immense  number  of  words,  which  are  essential  to  the  copiousneM 
and  expressiveness  of  the  language,  whose  roota  axe  {oias\d  vcl  \3&fla 
Oreek  and  eBpeciaUf  in  the  Latin  li&giiaga.    "^^  ax^  ^«t«&ai» 
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compelled  either  to  learn  and  use  these  words,  by  a  simple  act  of 
memory,  with  no  knowledge  of  their  radical  relations,  or  else  to 
study  these  roots  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  It  seems  to 
us  to  require  no  argument  to  prove,  that  the  man  who  does  th© 
former,  however  thoroughly,  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  content  with 
a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue. 

What  is  true  of  our  language  is  true,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  of 
the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the  Portuguese,  and,  to  no  small 
extent,  of  the  German.  Divine  Providence  has  thus  laid  the  modem 
civilized  nations  under  a  necessity  of  studying  the  classics,  that  they 
may  be  acquainted  with  their  own  languages,  and  thus  constituted  & 
vital  and  organic  tie  between  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  which 
no  proud  contempt  of  the  past,  no  reckless  radicalism  of  reform  and 
progress  will  ever  be  able  to  sunder.  What  God  hath  joined 
together,  man  will  not  be  able  to  put  asunder.  For  our  own  part, 
we  recognize  such  a  divinely  constituted  relationship  with  exulta* 
lion.  We  are  no  enemies  to  reform  and  progress.  God  speed  them 
both,  till  the  world  shall  rejoice  in  better  days  than  we  or  our  fathers 
have  seen.  But  we  love  not— we  respect  not — -that  spirit  of  pretended 
reform  and  progress,  which  disregards  and  dishonors  the  past,  which 
sneers  at  its  father,  and  dishonors  its  mother.  We  are  fully  persuad- 
ed that  such  progress  is  toward  perdition,  both  individual  and  social. 

That  blessed  future,  for  which  we  wait  and  pray,  will  be  the  child 
not  only  of  that  present,  in  which  we  are  acting  our  little  part,  but 
of  all  the  venerable  and  long  since  buried  past,  and  God  will  not^ 
we  are  persuaded,  give  success  or  prosperity  to  any  of  the  enter- 
prises of  those  who  disregard  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  decalogue. 

What  is  thus  seen  to  be  true  of  our  language,  is  in  great  measure 
true  of  our  whole  civilization.  It  was  born  far  back  in  dim  anti- 
quity, and,  if  we  would  know  its  history  and  its  growth,  we  must 
study  it  in  its  cradle.  We  must  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  an- 
cient world,  especially  with  those  three  foci  of  antiquity — Athens, 
Rome,  and  Jerusalem.  The  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
often  sneered  at  as  dead  languages.  It  were  not  very  becoming  to 
sneer  at  one's  father  or  mother,  though  dead.  But  classical  antiquity 
is  not  dead.  And  while  the  literature  and  language  of  modern 
Christendom  live,  it  never  can  die ;  its  life  is  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  theirs  ;  its  study  will  continue  to  bear  a  most  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  true  scholar,  till  the  literature  of  these 
modern  ages  shall  utterly  perish  from  the  memory  of  man ;  till  God 
shall  bring  over  all  existing  civilizations  a  destruction  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  Noachic  deluge^  and  raise  up  a  new  civilization,  sus* 
taining  no  relations  to  the  ptesotit  wk^  \Xi^  ^^a^\  \i^^^fe  ^ti!^^:^^^ 
drown  the  world,  and  leave  no  ^oiii  bVxn^^. 
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In  the  beginning,  it  was  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  every  tree 
should  yield  fruit  after  its  kind.  That  law  has  continued.  From 
the  seed,  or  the  tender  shoot,  those  experienced  can  determine  the 
future  tree,  its  beauty  or  deformity,  its  good  or  bad  qualities.  In  the 
moral  and  social  world,  certain  principles  are  as  sure  in  their  results 
as  seeds  are  to  produce  their  kind.  They  may  appear  trifling,  and 
no  great  change  seem  likely  to  result  from  them.  So  the  small 
seeds  of  the  fig  and  of  the  poison-ivy  may  seem  of  little  account,  but 
from  the  one  will  spring  up  the  strong  trunk,  with  sheltering  leaves 
and  grateful  fruit,  while  from  the  other  coils  the  snake-like  stem, 
sucking  life  from  every  tree  upon  which  it  fastens,  and  poisoning  all 
who  are  tempted  by  its  leaf  or  flower. 

Importance  of  the  Manner  of  Teachino. — The  education  of 
the  young  is  the  field  where  general  principles  are  sown,  at  every 
cast,  and  where  they  are  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
bringing  forth  their  peculiar  fruit.  This  fact  is  recognized,  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  instruction,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, in  reference  to  the  manner  or  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is 
well  understood  that  principles  of  religion,  morals,  or  politics,  im- 
bibed at  an  early  age,  tinge  the  feelings  through  life.  But  the  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  the  young  by  the  mere  machinery  of  school- 
keeping  has  not  been  duly  considered.  We  would  rather  risk  the 
religious  training  of  a  pupil,  where  prayer  is  offered  morning  and 
evening,  and  every  thing  conducted  professedly  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bible,  but  no  direct  religious  instruction  given, 
than  where  long  lessons  in  Theology  are  required,  but  no  daily  ex- 
emplification of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  made. 

So  young  men  may  be  trained  as  useful  citizens  and  agreeable 
members  of  society,  by  the  very  constitution  and  customs  of  a  school, 
while  at  another  place  they  might  become  unfitted  for  all  happy  re- 
lations in  life,  though  compelled  to  master  long  tasks  in  morals  and 
politics.  A  teacher  of  great  experience  remarked  to  his  pupils: 
**  Young  gentlemeii,  whether  this  academy  \»  \;.e^  tie^X  asAk.  ^\^^ 
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is  not  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  present  alone.  But  it  will  affect 
your  position  in  society  twenty  years  from  now."  Here  was  the 
principle  recognized,  that  it  was  the  machinery  of  the  school,  rather 
than  the  recitations  of  the  pupils,  that  was  to  determine  their  rank 
and  influence  as  citizens. 

The  Democratic  Influence  of  Coli^eges. — We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  make  an  assertion,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  colleges  are  the  most  democratic  feature  of  education 
in  this  country.  We  argue  that  they  are  thus  directly,  from  tlicir 
very  constitution — that  all  their  machinery  is  arranged  to  destroy 
artificial  distinctions,  and  give  to  merit,  whatever  be  its  origin,  its 
true  place.  We  also  argue  that  they  are  democratic  in  their  remote 
tendencies,  by  the  conservative  elements  which  they  throw  into 
society. 

More  Democratic  than  Common  Schools. — The  schools  in 
this  country  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — private  schools,  free 
public  schools,  and  chartered  schools  under  the  direction  of  trustees. 
In  the  last  class  are  colleges.  Free  schools  have  been  the  boast  of 
our  country,  especially  of  New  England,  and  deservedly  so.  They 
have  often  been  contrasted  with  colleges,  in  a  manner  indicating  that 
colleges  were  for  a  favored  few — different  in  their  nature  from  free 
schools,  and  different  only  as  they  were  aristocratic  and  objection- 
able. Hence  so  much  is  said  of  people's  colleges,  as  though  those 
now  in  operation  were  not  for  the  people,  but  for  a  favored  class, 
who,  through  wealth  or  birth,  were  able  to  enjoy  their  advantages. 
That  there  is  a  tendency,  when  men  become  wealthy,  to  become 
exclusive,  and  to  purchase  accommodations  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  we  readily  admit.  And  in  this  country,  even,  the  pride  of 
birth  is  not  entirely  ignored  even  by  those  who  have  been  prominent 
advocates  of  social  equality.  We  may  safely  say,  that  while  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  wealth  and  family  will  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  create  artificial  distinctions  in  society,  unless  checked 
by  some  more  powerful  element. 

How  are  common  schools  able  to  counteract  this  tendency  so  hos- 
tile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  ?  The  answer  is,  by  offering 
education  free  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen.  We  admit  that 
this  is  a  great  beginning — an  important  step  in  the  right  direction — 
but  alone  it  can  not  complete  the  work  claimed  for  it  Granting 
that  our  public  schools  were  sufficient,  as  to  their  excellence  and 
the  time  they  are  [\^  session,  to  give  to  every  child  a  good  English 
education — or  ratber  so  iauc\ioi  '\\.«a*\&  \»\»i^^\a^<^\si^it\&--- 
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rich  men  have  the  means  of  providing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  bet- 
ter instruction  for  their  children  ;  or  if  not  better,  exclusive  instruc- 
tion, which  will  be  considered  better.  They  will  thus  foster  in  their 
children  the  idea  that  they  are  a  higher  caste  than  those  compelled 
to  finish  their  education  at  the  common  public  schools  ;  and  those 
at  the  public  schools  will  imbibe  something  of  the  same  feeling,  and 
conclude  that  destiny  compels  them  to  walk  in  a  more  humble  sphere 
than  those  who  are  blessed  with  better  advantages.  This  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  some  portions  of  our  country,  where  public 
schools  have  not  long  been  established ;  they  are  stigmatized  as 
**poor  schools ;"  and  even  in  states  that  boast  of  long-established 
and  good  public  schools,  private  institutions  have  grown  up  where 
the  expense  is  so  great  that  poor  people  can  not  possibly  patronize 
them.  While  our  common  schools,  therefore,  may  offer  to  every 
child  in  the  land  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  they  do  not, 
and,  from  their  nature  can  not,  offer  such  instruction  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  the  rich  to  establish  and  patronize  exclusive,  if  not 
better  schools.  They  can  not  therefore  prevent  an  educated  aristoc- 
racy. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  growth  of  such  institutions,  because  we 
have  above  them  a  corrective.  Let  rich  men  pay  high  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  if  they  will,  but,  if  such  institutions  were  the 
highest  in  the  country,  they  might  create  distinctions  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  they  now  are,  a  benefit. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  are  our  colleges  constituted 
to  correct  any  wrong  tendency  in  this  direction  ?  We  answer,  that 
colleges  are  at  the  head  of  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  the 
better  they  are,  the  more  completely  are  they  open  to  the  poorest. 
They  have  such  an  amount  of  funds  from  benevolent  individuals,  and 
from  the  government  in  many  cases,  that  no  private  institutions  can 
compete  with  them.  If  Cambridge  College  were  a  private  institu- 
tion, so  that  dividends  must  be  declared  on  the  money  invested,  none 
but  a  few  Astors  could  educate  their  sons  there. 

Now  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  to  pro 
vide  buildings,  apparatus,  and  instruction  of  such  a  character,  that 
no  private  enterprise  can  approach  it  for  excellence.  It  has  been 
the  growth  of  many  generations,  and  is  yearly  gaining  wealth  and 
acquiring  new  advantages.  Every  dollar  possessed  by  any  of  our 
colleges  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  They  are  enabled  to  offer 
the  best  facilities  possible,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  poorest  young 
man  in  the  land  can  avail  himself  of  them ;  and  yet  we  constantly 
hear  flings  against  colleges  as  though  they  were  \ii«\.\\.\x\i\o\i!&  W  ^^ 
hch  alone.     When  the  merchant  prince  of  ont  c\\ikfi%,  ox  ^^\^^^'«X 
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official  in  the  land,  wishes  to  give  his  son  the  best  advantages  the 
country  affords,  he  must  send  him  to  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  en- 
dowed colleges  ;  and  at  the  door  of  those  colleges,  the  poor  widow's 
son,  without  a  dollar  to  call  his  own,  if  he  be  worthy,  finds  just  as 
ready  entrance,  and  has  every  facility  with  the  other,  to  run  the  race 
for  the  highest  academic  honors.  There  is  not  a  college  in  New 
England  from  which  a  worthy  young  man  is  debarred  because  he 
has  no  money.  The  wealth  of  colleges  is  what  destroys  their  aris- 
tocracy and  makes  them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  free  schools 
of  unsurpassed  excellence. 

College  Training  tends  to  Equality. — When  the  pupils  have 
entered,  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  ;  the  rich  and  poor 
meet  together,  they  sit  side  by  side,  they  have  the  same  tasks,  and 
must  submit  to  the  same  discipline.  No  circumstance  of  birth  or 
wealth,  as  in  England,  exempts  one  portion  from  the  labor  enjoined 
upon  another ;  also  among  the  students  themselves,  they  are  upon 
the  same  level.  We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  there  are  no  "  college 
cliques."  There  always  are  some  who  claim  to  be  exclusive  ;  they 
bring  such  notions  from  home  ;  but  there  is  no  place  like  college  for 
eradicating  every  notion  of  that  kind.  The  good  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority will  not  tolerate  it,  and  those  who  take  "  airs"  upon  them- 
selves soon  find  that  they  are  in  a  democracy  such  as  society  no- 
where else  knows.  They  must  lay  aside  their  exclusive  notions,  or 
meet  a  contempt  silent  and  expressed,  which  very  few  can  endure. 
Thus  we  find,  from  the  day  of  entering  to  the  day  of  graduation, 
those  notions  and  distinctions  of  society,  that  are  contrary  to  real 
republicanism,  are  on  the  wane.  The  students  of  worth,  whose 
manners  are  gentlemanly,  whose  morals  are  unquestioned,  and 
whose  scholarship  is  good,  are  those  who  are  respected  in  the  class, 
whether  rich  or  poor. 

The  Wealth  of  Colleges  promotes  Equality. — We  say, 
then,  that  the  wealth  of  Colleges  brings  their  instruction  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  that  their  laws  are  equally  binding  upon  all ;  that  in 
bestowing  academic  honors,  real  merit  receives  its  reward,  as  it  does 
in  no  other  department  of  society.  The  rich  and  poor  enter  the 
same  race-course,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  poor  student  is 
the  real  and  declared  victor.  It  is  also  true  that  the  laws  which 
govern  students,  as  a  social  community,  bring  every  one  to  his  true 
place,  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  nowhere  else  seen. 

Their  Inflvencs  o«  ^oc\^*t^. — ^  SicA%«  \«cA«CL<&v«a  are  re* 
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publican,  and  they  produce  republicanism  on  high  ground,  where  it 
will  mould  society.  In  the  elements  which  they  send  forth  into  so- 
ciety, their  influence,  though  silent,  is  powerful.  Every  year  large 
numbers  of  young  men  go  forth  educated  from  every  walk  in  life. 
They  are  now  equals,  and,  as  they  come  to  occupy  spheres  of  use- 
fulness and  influence,  they  impress  upon  society  those  principles  of 
equality  developed  by  liberal  college  training.  As  teachers,  they 
are  fast  taking  the  head  of  the  important  schools  in  almost  every 
town.  Many  of  our  most  valued  teachers  have  never  graduated  ; 
but  that  graduates,  as  a  class,  have  advantages,  is  well  understood. 
They  are  preferred,  other  things  being  equal.  By  this  means  a  more 
liberal  training  is  brought  into  common  schools,  and  the  means  of 
preparing  for  college  are  every  year  becoming  more  accessible.  As 
educators  of  the  young,  they  not  only  promote  social  equality  by  ren- 
dering the  masses  intelligent,  as  all  teachers  do,  but  they  encourage 
larger  numbers,  every  year,  to  look  forward  to  the  same  liberal 
education  which  their  teachers  have  enjoyed.  As  me;.-'jers  of 
the  learned  professions  and  of  society  generally,  they  have  the 
ability  to  discover  truth,  to  expose  error,  which  no  other  class  pos- 
sess. 

With  such  leaders  in  society  there  is  freedom  from  extremes — 
conservatism  and  needed  reform  take  place  of  that  dogged  adherence 
to  old  customs  and  of  those  revolutionary  changes  that  are  the  lot  of 
communities  under  ignorant  or  fanatical  leaders.  In  anti-republican 
countries,  where  rank  and  titles  are  a  birthright,  the  highest  intel- 
lectual culture  may  exist  and  not  correct  the  evil ;  because  the 
highest  advantage  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  better  class — or  if 
one  from  the  lower  ranks  forces  himself  up,  by  talents  that  defy 
every  obstacle,  he  is  forthwith  received  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  titled  aristocracy,  and  the  general  cause  of  social  equality  gains 
no  advantage.  But,  in  a  country  like  ours,  what  safeguard  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  declaration  of  independence  is  so  sure  as  to  have 
institutions,  that,  by  a  four  years'  course  of  training,  raise  the  poor 
to  a  level  with  the  rich,  and  send  them  forth  with  minds  prepared 
to  detect  errors  in  the  social  system  in  their  first  beginnings,  and 
with  ability  to  expose  them  ? 

It  will  readily  occur  to  those  who  have  bestowed  thought  upon  the 
subject,  that  many  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  colleges  have  not 
been  mentioned ;  it  was  not  our  object  to  write  a  general  article  in 
their  favor,  but  only  as  engines  of  power,  acting  according  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions. 

Where  property  changes  owners  as  rapidly  «La  m  \)d\%  c««Lw\r![  ^ 
there  is  chance  for  men  to  rise  from  poverty  lo  places  oi  Vu^Xi^xvci^  ^xt 
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account  of  their  wealth.  Examples  of  such  are  frequent ;  but  only 
a  small  per  cent,  of  those  who  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  are  suc' 
cessful ;  and,  excepting  in  a  few  rare  cases,  it  is  only  late  in  life  that 
the  influence  of  the  successful  is  felt.  But  our  colleges  open  svrg 
roads  to  usefulness  and  influence,  and  that,  too,  to  the  young  man.  By 
their  means  the  son  of  the  poorest  laborer  may  come  to  occupy  posts 
of  importance,  and  wield  an  influence  while  young,  that  the  wealth 
acquired  by  a  long  life  of  mercantile  industry  would  not  secure  to 
him.  We  say,  then,  that  institutions  which  open  a  sure  road,  alike 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  come  upon  the  platform  in  early  life,  a 
platform  to  which  they  must  both  rise  by  the  same  means,  are  the 
great  pillars  of  that  equality  which  is  necessary  to  permanent  re- 
publicanism. Do  any  say  that  among  graduates  even,  chance  has 
much  to  do  with  future  success  ?  We  admit  it ;  but  the  chance  is 
equal  to  the  rich  and  poor  ;  and,  as  observation  shows,  is  rather  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  pretend  that  college  education  can 
entirely  compensate  for  family  influence  and  wealth,  but  it  will  do 
more  than  all  other  things  combined  to  enable  the  poor  young  man 
to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  possess  them. 

Why,  then,  should  prejudice  exist  against  colleges  ?  Surely  there 
is  no  ground  for  it,  except  among  those  who  would  see  the  masses 
ignorant,  and  hopelessly  removed  from  competition  with  those  who 
are  favored  by  birth  or  wealth.  Every  dollar  given  to  colleges  by 
the  State  is  carrying  out,  in  the  most  efficient  way,  the  idea  aimed 
at  in  common  schools  ;  it  not  only  helps  the  poor  to  obtain  a  good 
education,  but  to  obtain  the  best  possible.  Every  dollar  given  by 
our  benevolent  men  is  funded  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  poor,  to 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  rich  ;  it  thus  becomes 
a  permanent  fund  to  promote  social  equality,  and  secure  to  all  the 
advantages  which  our  government  contemplates  in  theory. 

We  would  have  every  young  man  feel  that  he  can  go  through 
college,  it  matters  not  what  shall  be  his  business  in  life  ;  at  least  he 
should  feel  that  nothing  but  exertion  on  his  part  is  needed ;  without 
this,  nothing  good,  in  any  line  of  life,  can  be  accomplished.  And 
those  who  have  influence  over  young  men  should  know,  better  than 
is  generally  understood,  what  are  the  real  benefits  and  tendencies  of 
college  training,  that  they  may  cease  to  exert  that  influence  in  dis- 
suading them  from  seeking  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  by 
the  false  notion,  that  colleges  are  intended  only  for  rich  men's  sons, 
or  that  the  studies  that  are  pursued  there  are  antiquated  remnants  of 
dark  ages,  fit  only  for  mumbling  schoolmen,  and  entirely  out  of  place 
in  this  common-senBe  age. 
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[The  following  article  is  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  discourse 
of  Dr.  Tappan,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  June  last,  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  Educational  BeveU 
opment?^  The  same  discourse  was  also  read  before  the  **  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,*'  in  August  last,  and 
will  be  published  in  their  Proceedings.  The  learned  author  traces 
the  subject  from  the  earliest  times,  and  marks 

— "  three  stages  of  learned  and  artistic  association  to  be  noticed :  The  primal, 
<»r  ancient ;  the  middle,  or  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic ;  and  the  modern.  The 
first  embraces  a  period  reaching  down  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
religious  houses  of  Christianity ;  the  second  embraces  the  middle  ages  down 
Co  the  Reformation ;  and  the  third  begins  with  the  Reformation.  Each  stage 
prepared  the  way  for  the  succeeding ;  and  each  bad  its  marked  and  peculiar 
characteristics. 

"  The  primal  stage  is  that  where  the  Individ  aal  thinker  or  artist  becomes  the 
center  of  a  school.  Thoughts  of  Qod — the  great  first  cause — of  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  of  human  duty  and  destiny,  stir  in  some  great  original  mind, 
and  he  speaks  out  his  thoughts  wherever  he  can  gain  a  hearing — in  the  public 
walks  and  groves,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  houses  of  ft^iends,  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse, or  on  festal  occasions.     Thus  Socrates  and  the  Stagyrite  taught.'* 

In  noticing  the  second  stage,  our  author  dwells  upon  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding.  There  was  now 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  past,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
what  the  human  mind  had  already  successfully  achieved.  The  Ro- 
man could  not  be  as  original  as  the  Greek,  and  had  first  to  become 
a  scholar,  ere  he  could  be  a  philosopher,  poet,  or  orator.  New  and 
powerful  elements  of  intellectual  development  were  also  introduced 
by  the  Christian  religion,  and  with  it  there  grew  up  a  peculiar  and 
extensive  literature.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which 
education  was  prosecuted  in  Cathedral  or  Conventual  Schools,  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  insert.  Our  readers 
will  be  more  especially  concerned  to  trace,  with  the  author  of  this 
discourse,  the  advancement  of  education  from  the  founding  of  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  in  the  12tli  ceu^Air}. — •"^TiYt^'«L\ 
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UNIVERSITIES— THEin    OEO ANIZATION. 

What  was  the  peculiar  organization  of  these  institutions  1  They 
differed  from  the  Greek  Schools,  in  that  they  were  a  collection  of 
teachers  forming  one  incorporated  society.  They  differed  from  the 
Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools,  in  that  these  were  elementary 
and  isolated,  while  the  Universities  aimed  at  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  were  associations  for  the  purposes  of  learn- 
ing, embracing  multitudes. 

The  Teachers  were  indifferently  called  Masters,  Doctors,  and 
Regents.  The  first  name  indicated  that  they  had  compassed  the 
arts,  and  thence  become  Masters  of  Arts  ;  the  second,  that  they 
were  qualified  to  teach  Philosophy  ;  the  third,  that  they  had  authority 
to  direct  Education. 

The  arts  comprised  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which  included 
together  seven  branches — Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  Philosophy  was  divided  into 
three  branches,  and  thence  called  the  three  philosophies,  namely, 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine.  A  particular  University,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  cultivated  frequently,  m  an  especial  degree,  only 
one  of  these  philosophies. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  ratified  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
there  were  four  faculties  in  which  the  University  furnished  edu- 
cation, and  granted  degrees  —  Arts,  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and 
Medicine. 

Four  years'  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  first  faculty  was  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and  seven 
years  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

To  commence  a  course  in  the  faculty  of  Theologj',  a  mastership 
in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite.  Seven  years'  attendance  on  the  lectures 
qualified  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  four  more 
years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a 
mastership  in  Arts  was  not  a  pre-requisite  ;  but  the  Master  obtained 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Law  in  three  years,  and  the  Doctor's  in 
seven ;  while  the  simple  student  was  required  to  attend  five  years 
for  the  first,  and  ten  for  the  second. 

In  Medicine,  a  mastership  in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite  ;  and  three 
years'  attendance  on  the  lectures  qualified  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Medicine,  and  seven  for  a  Doctor's. 

Degrees  were  also  granted  in  particular  branches,  as  in  Logic  and 
Rhetoric.  In  Music,  a  separate  degree  is  given  even  at  the  present 
day. 

The  branches  embraced  by  iiiQ  A.cts  were  multiplied  as  knowK 
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edge  advanced.  Hence,  in  the  time  of  Laud,  Greek,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy,  History,  and  Hebrew  are 
specified  in  addition  to  the  seven  arts  before  mentioned. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  the  University 
was  taught  and  governed  by  the  graduates  at  large — all  the  gradu- 
ates were  teachers.  Graduation  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
formal  reception  into  the  body  of  Teachers,  comprising  the  Uni- 
versity Faculties. 

The  Bachelor  was  an  imperfect  graduate  admitted  to  exercise  the 
vocation  of  Teacher  partially  for  the  sake  of  improvement.  Hence, 
he  was  said  incipere^  to  commence  the  vocation  ;  and  the  commence- 
ment ceremony  was  his  induction  into  office. 

The  Master,  or  perfect  graduate,  alone  could  regere — govern  or 
be  a  Regent.     At  first  the  Teachers,  or  Masters,  received  fees  from 
their  pupils.     Afterwards,  to  certain   Masters,  salaries   were   ap- 
pointed, and  these  gave  lectures  gratuitously.     All  graduates  were 
obligated  to  teach  during  a  certain  term,  and  privileged  to  teach  per- 
petually, also ;  but  their  number  became  so  great  that  accommoda- 
tions could  not  be  provided  for  all,  nor  were  the  services  of  all  nec- 
essary.    The  term  of  Regency  was  therefore  often  abbreviated,  and 
even  dispensed  with  altogether ;  but  the  University  could  compel  the 
services  of  the  graduates,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  Teachers.     The  salaried  Teachers,  too,  would  natu- 
rally take  precedence  ;  and  these,  together  with  others  whom  natural 
inclination  and  peculiar  circumstances  led  to  select  the  vocation  of 
a  Teacher,  formed  a  permanent  body,  who  in  time  were  called  Pro^ 
fessors,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  professed,  or  addicted  them- 
selves to  certain  branches  of  instruction.     Thus  Professor,  again, 
became  identical  with  Master,  Doctor,  and  Regent,  in  designating  a 
certain  office.     In  time  the  number  of  Professors  was  limited  by 
statute,  and  when  others  besides  the  regular  Professors  were  allowed 
to  teach,  their  powers  and  privileges  were  of  a  secondary  grade. 

The  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools  still  remained,  and  other 
schools  of  a  similar  grade  came  to  be  established  privately,  or  by 
endowment.  All  these  were  preparatory  to  the  University.  The 
University,  we  perceive,  was  from  the  very  beginning  an  association 
of  learned  men,  whose  great  object  was  the  advancement  of  all 
knowledge,  and  of  the  highest  forms  of  education.  Like  the 
schools  of  the  ancients,  they  came  up  spontaneously,  and  were  the 
work  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the  State.  Like  them,  too,  they  gave 
instruction  orally ;  and  the  living  teacher  communicated  to  his  pu- 
pils his  own  original  researches  and  conceptions,  expressed  with  the 
force  and  freedom  of  his  own  style  and  mauner.    TVi^y  "wei^^^^x^- 
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fore,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  former,  and  afford  a  remarkable 
proof  how  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  society,  preserve  their  identity  through  the  sweep  of 
ages.  The  respects  in  which  they  differed  from  the  ancient  schools 
were  equally  legitimate.  They  became  a  compact  association  of 
schools,  because  science  and  literature,  now  developed  into  branches, 
existing  in  multiform  works,  assuming  fixed  principles,  and  repre- 
sented by  acknowledged  standards,  constituted  a  defined  basis,  on 
which  association  was  possible.  The  same  causes,  also,  led  them 
to  common  methods  and  processes,  as  educational  institutions. 

Afler  Universities  had  come  into  existence,  they  received  charters 
from  the  State,  and  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  both  State 
and  Church ;  but  they  ever  maintained  and  exercised,  like  other 
corporations,  their  own  rights  and  powers.  They  elected  their  own 
ofHcers,  and  adopted  their  own  regulations,  as  institutions  in  them- 
selves competent  to  discharge  the  great  duties  they  had  undertaken. 
They  were  not  the  work  of  sciolists  and  empirics.  Created  by  great 
men,  they  have  ever  multiplied  scholars,  and  been  the  fountains  of 
letters  and  science,  and  of  modern  civilization. 

Popular  education  could  not  be  the  starting-point  of  education,  for 
the  ignorant  masses  are  of  necessity  incompetent  to  plan  and  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  improvement.  Individuals  elevated  above 
their  age  and  the  people  around  them,  by  a  superior  genius,  and  a 
peculiar  inspiration  of  thought,  called  out  by  circumstances  some- 
times extraordinary,  and  often  accidental,  took  the  lead.  Homer 
will  always  remain  a  mystery  ;  and  yet  Greek  art,  letters,  and  civili- 
zation must  be  referred  back  to  his  immortal  work  as  their  inception. 
Socrates  is  a  miracle  of  humanity,  and  stands  alone  ;  but  he  is  the 
acknowledged  father  of  an  undying  philosophy.  Bacon  was  the 
only  man  to  write  the  "  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,"  and  the  "  No- 
vum Organum."  Christianity  itself — the  divine  religion — made  its 
advent  in  the  solitary  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

From  the  solitary  poet,  philosopher,  and  reformer  proceeds  the 
quickening  and  regenerating  truth,  first  of  all,  to  be  received  by  the 
few.  Then  by  association,  the  truth  gains  power,  is  widely  dissem- 
inated, and,  finally,  permeates  the  masses  of  society.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  education.  The  first  period  shows  us 
the  solitary  gaining  the  few.  The  secOnd  period  shows  us  the  be- 
ginning of  association  preparatory  to  the  universal  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  third  period  is  that  in  which  association  will  be 
perfected,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  take  place.  In 
Universities  we  have  the  associations  which  in  the  end  create  com- 
mon schools,  or  schools  Cot  l\ie  ^eo\\Q. 
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Colleges — their  Origin. — In  our  country,  when  attention  is 
directed  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  idea  and  title  of  a 
College  always  come  before  us.  The  title  Uniwrsity  is  sometimes 
used,  and  not  unfrequently  is  applied  where  there  is  not  even  a  fully 
developed  College  ;  but  a  University,  properly  speaking,  as  it  does 
not  exist  among  us,  so  generally  no  adequate  conception  is  formed 
of  it ;  and  we  are  prone  to  speak  of  colleges  as  if  all  our  wants  of 
high  and  perfect  education  are  met  by  them  alone. 

It  would  probably  surprise  many  to  hear  it  affirmed  that  Colleges 
originally  were  not  institutions  of  learning  at  all,  and  are  wholly  un- 
essential to  a  University.  Their  origin  was  simply  as  follows  :  The 
thousands  of  students  who  flocked  to  the  great  Universities  of  Eu- 
rope were  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  halls,  inns, 
and  chambers  ;  while  the  public  lectures  were  delivered  at  firsts  at 
the  private  rooms  of  the  Professors,  and  afterward  in  buildings  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose.  Certain  streets  contained  these  buildmgs. 
Thus,  in  Oxford,  in  School  Street,  there  were  forty  buildings,  con- 
taining each  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms.  In  Paris,  the  four 
nations  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  resorted  to  the  Rue  de  la  Fuoarre. 
A  scarcity  of  lodgings  arising  from  the  great  influx  of  students,  the 
exorbitant  demands  for  rent  consequent  upon  this,  as  well  as  the 
vices  to  which  students  were  exposed  in  large  cities,  led  benevolent 
and  pious  individuals  to  establish  Colleges,  where  board  and  lodging 
were  furnished  to  poor  students,  and  a  religious  supervision  and 
discipline  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  their  morals.  Colleges 
were  therefore  merely  accessories  to  the  Universities. 

In  Italy,  colleges  never  advanced  beyond  this.  In  Germany,  they 
advanced  very  little,  and  never  sufficiently  to  modify  the  system  of 
education.  Here,  too,  .they  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  name 
Bursch — given  now  in  common  to  the  students,  from  the  title  Bursar, 
originally  appropriated  to  those  who  inhabited  collegiate  houses — 
being  the  only  memorial  of  them  remaining. 

In  Paris,  Regents,  taken  from  the  University  schools,  were  occa- 
sionally appointed  to  lecture  in  the  colleges.  This  practice  in  time 
became  so  general,  that  the  public  rooms  were  deserted  for  the  col- 
lege halls.  The  Theological  Faculty  confined  their  lectures  almost 
wholly  to  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  so  that  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  Theological  Faculty  became  convertible  titles.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  faculty  of  arts  was  distributed  through  eighteen  colleges. 
In  the  colleges  of  Paris,  however,  the  faculties  of  the  University  al- 
ways retained  the  ascendency,  and  the  University,  instead  of  being 
superseded,  was  only  divided  into  parts.  Napoleon  really  restored 
the  integrity  of  the  University.    The  Sorboane  «VUl  x^m^GCA^\2N^'\%         \ 
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occupied  by  the  four  faculties  of  Science,  Letters,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine. The  College  of  France  still  remains,  but  in  its  courses  and 
appointments  is  absorbed  in  the  great  university  system. 

In  England,  the  colleges  are  eleemosynary  lay  corporations, 
"  wholly  subject  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  the 
founder  makes,  and  to  the  visitors  whom  he  appoints."  The  Col- 
lege "  consists  of  a  head,  called  by  the  various  names  of  Provost, 
Master,  Rector,  Principal,  or  Warden,  and  of  a  body  of  Fellows,  and 
generally  of  Scholars,  also,  besides  various  officers  or  servants,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  foundation." 

The  Fellows  are  elected  generally  from  the  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege. They  are  elected  for  life,  if  they  remain  unmarried,  or  until 
they  accept  some  other  appointment  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  foundation.  Rooms  are  assigned  them  in  the  college,  together 
with  board  at  the  commons.  They  receive  also  a  stipend  varying 
from  thirty  pounds  or  less,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  up- 
ward. No  duties  appear  to  be  positively  assigned  them,  but  as 
they  generally  belong  to  the  church,  it  is  presumed,  if  not  intended, 
•that  they  shall  addict  themselves  to  theology. 

The  colleges  of  England,  like  those  of  the  Continent,  were  origin- 
ally "  unessential  accessories"  of  the  Universities.  The  Universi- 
ties existed  before  they  were  founded — the  Universities  must  have 
continued  to  exist  had  the  colleges  afterward  been  abolished. 

In  England,  however,  a  portentous  change  came  over  the  Universi- 
ties through  the  influence  of  the  colleges.  The  result  is,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  Universities  exist  almost  wholly  in  name,  and 
scarcely  exercise  any  function  beyond  that  of  conferring  degrees. 
The  instruction  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  fellows,  while  the  duties  of  the  professors  are  nomi- 
nal. The  Universities  have,  therefore,  really  retrograded  to  the 
state  from  which  they  had  centuries  before  emerged,  and  hence  hare 
become  again  a  collection  of  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools. 

Formerly  they  were  taught  by  eminent  professors  with  the  free- 
dom and  originality  of  public  lectures.  Now  they  are  taught  like 
Grammar  Schools,  by  tutors  who  are  ofteu  juvenile,  who  have  been 
elected  by  favoritism  or  by  chance,  and  who  have  generally  achiev- 
ed no  distinction,  and  are  unknown  to  the  world  of  Science  and 
Letters. 

Hence  the  English  Universities  have  remained  stationary  ;  while 
continental  Universities  have  reached  a  higher  development,  and 
have  entered  upon  a  new  and  more  glorious  era  of  academical  ex- 
istence. 

The  continental  Universities  have  identified  their  progress  with 
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the  progress  of  Science.     The  English  are  not  yet  fully  emancipat- 
ed from  the  spirit  of  Scholasticism. 

The  Culminating  Stage  of  Education. — Universities,  we  have 
seen,  were  an  advance  upon  the  ancient  Schools,  in  that  they  were 
compact  associations  of  the  learned  for  the  two  great  objects  of  pro- 
moting knowledge,  and  of  determining  the  method  and  carrying  on 
the  work  of  Education.  In  form  and  aims  they  were  complete. 
Hence,  they  can  never  be  superseded.  But  we  come  now  to  a  third 
period,  where  begins  what  we  may  call  the  culminating  stage  of 
learned  association  and  Educational  development. 

Universities,  we  say,  as  to  their  form  and  aims  were  complete ; 
but  they  labored  under  manifold  incumbrances.  The  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Schools  was  more  free,  pure,  elastic,  and  productive  than 
that  of  the  Universities,  although  they  had  not  reached  the  proper 
forms,  nor  arrived  at  the  conception  of  universal  Education.  A 
uniomof  the  two  was  necessary  to  a  new  progress.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  philosophy  should  be  disenthralled  from  Scholasticism ; 
that  thought  and  investigation  should  be  disenthralled  from  ecclesi- 
astical prescription  ;  and  that  Scientific  method  should  be  disen- 
thralled from  the  dicta  of  authority,  and  the  true  method  determined 
in  the  spirit  of  independence. 

Three  centuries  were  appropriated  to  this  work,  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth,  which  we  call  collectively,  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  although  the  Reformation,  strictly  speaking,  occurred 
in  the  sixteenth.  But  the  fifteenth  was  preparatory  to  the  sixteenth, 
and  the  seventeenth  was  the  continuation  of  the  preceding  century 
— the  carrying  out  of  its  spirit. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  the  great  event  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  drove  the  Greek  Literati  into  Europe.  They 
brought  with  them  the  Greek  language,  Greek  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  The  cloistered  scholastics  of  Europe  were  surprised 
and  fascinated  by  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  poetic  conception,  imag- 
ery, and  verse,  and  by  the  various  free  and  brilliant  philosophies  of  the 
classic  land  and  the  classic  age.  The  dry  subtleties  of  Scholasti- 
cism could  not  abide  a  comparison  with  the  Socratic  dialogues ; 
and  the  Aristotle  of  the  Schools,  in  his  theological  dress,  was  put  to 
shame  and  banished  as  an  impostor  by  the  Aristotle  who  came  fresh 
from  his  native  clime,  and  spoke  his  native  tongue. 

And  thus  Scholasticism  disappeared  never  to  return  ;  and  Greek 
philosophy,  multifarious  and  confused  indeed,  became  for  a  time  the 
universal  enchantment. 

No  less  signal  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  d»eiix^<c^3k^^  ^  ^^«^ 
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clesiastical  prescription  by  Luther,  the  man  of  the  Reformation. 
The  authority  of  truth  and  of  God  supplanted  the  authority  of  the 
Church. 

In  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  united.  Leibnitz  and  Locke  belong  to  the  seventeenth.  Four 
illustrious  names  are  these.  With  them  was  born  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual independence.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of  philosophy. 
Bacon  and  Locke  were  of  the  Sensualistic  School ;  Des  Cartes  of 
the  Idealistic  ;  and  Leibnitz  attempted  to  harmonize  the  two.  But 
they  all  agreed  in  rebelling  against  authority,  in  proclaiming  freedom 
of  thought,  and  in  seeking  a  basis  for  science  in  fact  and  demon- 
strated truth  alone. 

The  "  Novum  Organum"  of  Bacon  particularly  is  regarded  as  intro- 
ducing that  new  era  of  scientific  investigation,  whose  splendid  results 
v/e  are  daily  witnessing. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  threefold  disenthrallment  should  exert 
m  influence  upon  the  Educational  system.  It  was  just  wha^was 
required  to  perfect  it.  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  education 
exert  upon  each  other  a  reciprocal  influence.  One  can  not  advance 
without  the  other. 

Three  Things  Accomplished. — There  have  been  just  three 
things  accomplished  in  respect  to  Education.  First,  the  erection  of 
new  associations  as  complements  of  the  University.  Secondly,  the 
perfection  of  the  University  system  of  discipline.  Thirdly,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  popular  education. 

The  first  we  find  in  the  special  associations  which  have  been 
framed  for  promoting  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  such  as  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Berlin,  and  the  Institute  of  France.  Associations  more  or 
less  approximating  to  European  Academies  begin  to  appear  in  our 
own  country.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  established  on 
the  plan  of  Bacon,  first  at  Oxford,  in  1645  ;  eighteen  years  after- 
ward it  was  removed  to  London.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin 
was  planned  and  founded  by  Leibnitz.  He  was  its  first  President, 
and  edited  the  first  volume  of  its  transactions.  We  call  these 
academies  complements  to  the  University,  for  this  reason  :  Com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  they  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  one  function  of  the  University  in  relation  to  Science  and 
Art,  namely, — investigation  and  discovery  ;  and  add  to  this  the  pub- 
lication of  the  latest  results.  This  function  is  thus  rendered  more 
eflicient,  while  the  University  proper  devotes  itself  more  particu- 
larly  to  the  work  of  Educ&lvoTi. 
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In  proceeding  to  consider  the  modem  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity system,  we  can  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  independent  spirit  and 
the  freedom  of  the  ancient  Schools  have  come  to  be  united  with  the 
University  organization  of  the  model  age,  through  the  threefold  dis- 
enthrallment  already  pointed  out ;  and  Education  is  now  conducted 
in  the  light  of  that  legitimate  philosophy  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  Scholasticism,  is  no  longer  burdened  by  ecclesiastical  prescrip- 
tion, and,  emancipated  from  mere  authority,  has  attained  the  method 
and  aims  of  a  determinate  science.  We  do  not  say  that  this  revo- 
lution is  complete  and  universal ;  but  it  has  advanced  so  far  in  the 
most  illustrious  and  influential  Universities,  that  very  perfect  models 
already  exist,  and  the  ultimate  and  complete  triumph  can  not  be 
far  distant. 

Three  Things  to  be  Considered. — There  are  three  things  to 
be  considered  in  an  Educational  system:  1.  The  natural  order  of 
the  development  of  the  human  faculties  ;  2.  The  studies  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  order  in  advancing  from  one  stage  to  another ;  3.  How 
far  Education  should  be  prescribed  as  a  discipline  ;  and  when  it 
should  be  exchanged  for  free  and  independent  study  where  know- 
ledge is  the  object,  and  culture  the  necessary  attendant. 

The  University  relates  to  the  last.  The  mind  is  presumed  to 
have  received  a  discipline,  by  which,  having  gained  an  insight  into 
method,  it  can  now  freely  go  out  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  with 
wise  discrimination  avail  itself  of  the  abundant  means  and  applian- 
ces provided  in  the  University,  quickened  and  aided  by  the  voice  of 
the  living  teacher,  leading  the  way  in  investigation  and  thought. 
Examination  of  books,  original  investigations,  hearing  the  teacher 
and  conducting  disputations  wuth  him — ^these  constitute  the  employ- 
ments of  the  University.  Disputation  is  essential,  for  it  leads  to  a 
more  perfect  analysis,  and  clears  away  difficulties.  Socrates*  whole 
method  was  one  of  disputation.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the  Universities 
of  the  scholastic  age,  the  Professor  was  bound  to  sit  aflcr  he  had  de- 
livered his  lecture,  and  hear  and  answer  objections.  Abelard  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  William  of  Champeaux  ;  but  the  objections  of  the  pupil 
seem  to  have  confounded  the  master,  until  the  former  becoming,  in 
turn,  a  lecturer,  outran  his  master  in  celebrity  and  popularity. 

Both  the  ancient  Schools  and  the  Universities  of  the  middle  age 
had  the  true  method.  Both,  however,  were  defective  in  other  re- 
spects. The  ancients  had  not  properly  a  preparatory  discipline. 
That  of  the  middle  ages  was  imperfect  as  to  the  knowledges 
taught,  and  by  the  want  of  an  orderly  and  pli\Lo«o^\dc^\  \»iQ\gL^%% — ^^ 
progress  graduated  to  the  consiitutioii  ot  tine  luaA.    \\iS&  ^i^kdi^^ 
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that  the  introduction  of  teaching  into  the  colleges  was  at  first  induc- 
ed by  the  want  of  a  proper  preparation  for  the  University  lectures  on 
the  part  of  the  residents. 

The  ancients,  again,  were  without  organization.  The  middle  age 
had  organization,  but  was  without  true  freedom  of  thought. 

Pedagogy  and  the  Gymnasium — Degrees. — See  now,  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  modern  age  !  1  can  not  go  to  England 
for  illustrations,  for  there  has  been  retrogradation  instead  of  progress. 
I  must  of  necessity  go  to  France  and  Germany.  1  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  last,  for  Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  modern  University 
development.  In  Germany  we  find  a  science  of  Pedagogy,  and  in- 
stitutions based  upon  it.  Pedagogy  is  the  combined  result  of  a  pri- 
ori psychological  determination,  of  observation  and  experiment. 
Psychology  gives  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  natural  order  of  their 
development ;  observation  confirms  this  ;  experiment  tests  studies 
and  method.  We  do  not  afllirm  that  pedagogical  science  is  perfect- 
ed ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  in  progress  and  has  already  led  to  im- 
portant results.  We  see  these  results  in  the  schools  preparatory  to 
the  University,  and  in  the  University  itself.  The  limits  of  each  have 
been  determined,  and  their  proper  relation  revealed  ;  courses  of 
study  have  been  adjusted  to  the  human  faculties,  and  definite  periods 
of  time  adjusted  to  the  courses  of  study.  Time  and  labor  are  both 
saved,  and  all  labor  is  made  productive.  A  boy  having  gained  the 
usual  and  necessary  rudiments  of  learning,  at  some  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  enters  upon  the  preparatory  discipline.  The  whole  of 
this  discipline  is  found  in  one  institution — the  Gymnasium.  Here 
classes  are  graduated,  extending  through  some  ten  years,  embracing 
what  is  most  needful  to  learn  within  that  time,  what  experiment  has 
determined  it  is  possible  to  learn,  and  what,  philosophically  consid- 
ered, must  constitute  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind,  up  to  the  period 
of  nascent  manhood.  Here  is  no  arbitrary  four  years'  course  for  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  no  arbitrary  seven  years'  course  for 
a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  degrees  are  abolished.  In  Eng- 
land, the  attamment  of  a  degree  is  the  object  of  the  course.  In 
Germany,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  discipline  connected  with  a 
certain  amount  of  learning  is  the  object  of  the  course. 

The  degrees  were  instituted  in  the  scholastic  age.  They  had 
then  a  definite  meaning — they  were  accredited  diplomas  of  the 
public  teacher.  If  the  number  of  years  was  graduated  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  knowledge,  when  philology  was  crude,  when  science 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  whew  ScViolxn^Ucvstiv  cei^ued  supreme,  with 
what  propriety  can  thai  nutnbet  V>^  te\A\\\*^Tio>w.»>N\ife\v\^\'^^^T^^- 
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ed,  and  we  have  a  new  age  of  letters,  science,  and  philosophy  ? 
But  the  graduation  had  not  even  this  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
purely  mystical.  Seven  was  the  sacred  number ;  hence  seven  was 
made  to  embosom  the  arts,  and  to  express  the  years  for  their  acqui- 
sition. If  the  myslical  number  of  arts  be  discarded,  why  retain  the 
mystical  number  of  years  ?  And  we  may  ask,  too,  why  retain  the 
degrees  which  were  the  exponents  of  this  mystical  discipline  ? 

Were  not  the  Germans  wise,  therefore,  when  Scholasticism  was 
abolished,  in  abolishing  its  times  and  degrees  ? 

Mark  the  difference !  In  the  scholastic  age,  educational  disci- 
pline was  determined  mystically  :  in  the  modern  age,  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  philosophy  of  mind,  by  observation  and  experiment. 

And  this  course  in  the  German  g}*mnasia  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
being  open  to  improvement,  as  the  science  of  pedagogy  advances — 
that  science  which  determines  the  proper  and  adequate  preparations 
for  free  and  independent  study  and  manly  self-discipline.  For  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  sciences,  for  the  wider  and  richer  unfold- 
ing of  the  sciences,  for  the  farther  sweep  of  all  human  knowledge, 
provision  is  made  in  the  University. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  the  gymnastic  pre- 
paratory course  has  led  to  the  proper  development  of  the  University. 
Or  taking  the  actual  historical  order  of  development,  instead  of  the 
logical,  the  efforts  of  great  and  enlightened  scholars  to  perfect  the 
University  forced  the  Gymnasium  into  existence.  See  now,  how 
natural  and  beautiful  is  the  relation  of  the  two !  In  the  Gymnasium 
the  student  serves  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  study.  But  the 
art  of  study  is  gained  in  the  act  of  studying,  that  is,  as  knowledge  is 
gained.  But,  again,  the  branches,  by  the  study  of  which  the  art  of 
study  is  gained,  are  those  which  are  preparatory  to  the  study  of  all 
science  fully  provided  for  in  the  University  ;  that  is,  of  languages, 
the  pure  and  mixed  sciences  in  their  fundamental  principles,  history, 
criticism,  and  of  whatever  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  of 
knowledge  in  any  field  open  to  the  human  intellect. 

Now,  entering  the  University,  not  by  presenting  a  diploma,  but 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  the  student  finds  himself  qual- 
ified to  read  books,  to  investigate  subjects,  to  listen  to  learned  lec- 
tures, to  engage  in  learned  discussions,  and  to  carry  on  wisely  his 
education,  whether  he  addict  himself  to  a  profession,  to  any  particu- 
lar science,  or  aim  to  become  himself  a  professor  in  any  of  the  fac- 
ulties. In  the  University  the  opportunities  of  study  are  without 
limit,  and  the  student  may  be  a  student  all  his  life. 

We  have  remarked,  that  degrees  do  not  wait  u^oti  t3\^  Ci^^ax^^  ^^ 
study  pursued  in  the  Qymnasium,  althougYi  ikal  coxn^^  ^td^t^^^^  ^ 
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that  English  and  American  Colleges  can  pretend  to.  Indeed,  aC' 
cording  to  the  most  ancient  academical  laws  and  precedents,  the 
University  alone  is  competent  to  confer  degrees.  Eren  in  Eng- 
land, where  Education  is  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  College,  the 
University  alone  confers  degrees.  In  Germany,  the  University  con- 
fers degrees  also,  but  sparingly,  specially,  and  never  upon  whole 
classes.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  two  degrees  of  arts  are 
abolished.  This  may  be  considered  as  consequent  upon  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  subjects  of  study.  In  the  scholastic  age,  the  studies 
belonging  to  the  three  learned  professions  were  termed  philosophies, 
and  all  other  studies  were  termed  arts.  In  Germany,  the  studies  of 
the  learned  professions  are  designated  by  the  titles  of  the  three  cor- 
responding Faculties — theology,  law,  medicine  ;  and  all  other  stud- 
ies are  comprised  under  the  general  title  of  philosophy,  with  a  cor- 
responding Faculty. 

In  philosophy  only  one  degree  is  conferred — that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  is  conferred  upon  application  by  the  candidate, 
and  after  an  examination.  It  has  a  meaning,  since  he  who  receives 
it  is  deemed  qualified  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity. In  medicine  and  law  the  degree  of  Doctor  is  conferred 
upon  the  same  conditions,  and  implies  here  likewise  the  qualifica- 
tions and  privileges  of  a  public  lecturer  in  the  respective  faculties. 
Doctor  of  Theology  is  purely  honorar)',  and  is  conferred  rarely,  and 
only  upon  clergymen  of  very  high  distinction.  The  old  academical 
law  is  thus  preserved  in  the  German  Universities,  by  which  a  Mas- 
ter or  Doctor  is  entitled,  if  not  obligated,  to  teach.  We  find  in  these 
Universities  three  classes  of  teachers  :  First,  the  ordinar}^  and  sal- 
aried professors  ;  second,  the  professors  extraordinary,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  assistant  professors,  who  receive  no  salary,  and  depend 
upon  class  fees  alone  ;  third,  the  mere  Doctors  in  the  different  fac- 
ulties who  commence  lecturing,  and  who,  also,  receive  only  class 
fees.     These  are  called  Docentes,  or  Teachers. 

A  German  University  is,  therefore,  an  association  of  scholars  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  as  truly  as  the  scholastic  Uni- 
versities ;  but  as  much  in  advance  of  the  latter,  as  the  modern  world 
is  in  advance  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  intelligence  and  useful 
improvements.  We  find  here  renewed  the  freedom,  the  spirit,  the 
ideal  conceptions  of  the  Greek  schools  ;  we  find  preserved  in  full 
energy  the  organization  of  the  scholastic  Universities  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  find  the  modem  University  placed  in  its  proper  relation 
as  the  culmination  of  a  grand  system  of  Education.  The  good  of 
the  past  is  preserved,  the  evils  are  eliminated,  the  imperfections 
are  supplied,  and  the  uidty  oi  «\\  Vxxja  ^^xo^qaa  \&  ^^\&»ii%\x^tAd. 
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Popular  Education. — The  third  point  to  be  noticed  in  modem 
educational  development  is  popular  Education.  This  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  educational  movement,  and  must  follow  the  proper  Univer- 
sity development.  We  have  shown  how  the  few  great  thinkers  must 
first  appear ;  how  they  natnrally  become  the  educators  of  their  day, 
and  permeate  ail  following  times  with  the  quickening  energy  of  their 
thoughts.  We  have  shown  how  naturally  and  inevitably  learned 
associations  arise  from  these,  and  grow  into  educational  organiza- 
tions. It  is  all  a  work  of  genius  and  free  thought.  It  is  a  light 
struck  from  the  heart  of  humanity  itself.  It  can  not  be  isolated,  it 
can  not  be  confined  ;  the  very  law  of  its  existence  is  that  it  shall 
spread  itself  far  and  wide.  Disciples  gathered  around  the  old  philos- 
ophers to  be  taught ;  they  in  turn  could  not  but  teach  others.  Thou- 
sands crowded  the  halls  of  the  scholastic  Universities,  drawn  by  the 
charm  of  knowledge,  themselves  to  be  graduated  as  teachers  ;  the  very 
condition  on  which  they  were  taught  was  that  they  should  teach  others. 
Education  has  never  been  confined  to  rank.  The  call  to  thought 
was  breathed  by  the  winds,  murmured  by  the  streams,  scattered 
abroad  by  the  light,  written  in  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  glory  of 
creation,  and  spoken  in  the  inward  sense  and  longing  of  the  human 
heart.  Education  could  not  begin,  without,  in  the  end,  becoming 
universal. 

The  modem  University  exemplifies  this  principle  of  necessary 
diffusion.  The  University  must  be  supplied  from  the  Gymnasium  ; 
the  Gymnasium  must  be  supplied  from  the  broad  and  deep  reservoir 
of  the  people.  But  a  mdimental  training  becomes  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Gymnasium.  .Here,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  a 
general  rudimental  education.  Then  arises  a  supply  of  a  different 
kind  moving  in  the  opposite  direction — a  supply  of  teachers.  The 
taught  must  teach,  or  the  whole  system  breaks  to  pieces.  Hence 
the  University  supplies  teachers  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  Gym- 
nasium also  ;  and  the  Gymnasium  must  directly  or  indirectly  sup- 
ply teachers  for  the  people.  With  the  multiplication  of  educated 
men,  entering  into  all  the  offices  of  society,  the  charm  of  education 
is  felt,  and  its  necessity  perceived.  The  genial  inspiration  spreads, 
and  a  whole  people  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  education.  Popular 
education  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result. 

m 

England  and  Germany. — Compare  now  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  England  with  that  in  Germany.     In  England,  the  Uni- 
Tersity  System  has  not  reached  a  proper  development.     Here  the 
teachers  are  only  the  fellows — an  elect  and  excl\x«we  c^a»i^  \  ^\c\<^ 
the  graiuatee  at  large,  instead  of  feeling  t!he  oVAifp&ou  olV)«Q»am% 
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teachers  in  time,  and  finding  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  their 
vocation,  go  out  into  the  world  as  men  who  are  possessed  of  a  priv- 
ilege which  belongs  to  rank  and  fortune.  And  hence  no  system  of 
popular  education  has,  as  yet,  made  its  appearance  here. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  Gymnasium  is  open  to 
the  poor  as  freely  as  to  the  rich,  where  all  who  honorably  pass 
through  the  Gymnasium  can  not  fail  of  finding  access  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  where  every  educated  man  becoming  a  member  of  the 
great  educational  system,  incurs  the  obligation  as  well  as  meets  the 
demand  to  contribute  by  his  labors  as  a  teacher  to  its  sustentation — 
there  we  find  a  most  perfect  system  of  popular  education.  As 
every  thing  in  education  depends  upon  a  proper  supply  of  teachers, 
so  there  the  primary  or  common  school  is  provided  for  in  a  distinct 
institution — ^the  Seminary  or  Normal  School ;  while  this,  again,  is 
supplied  with  instructors  from  the  University  and  Gymnasium. 

The  grand  result  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words — every  individual 
of  the  people  receives  at  least  a  rudimental  education,  and  the  high- 
est forms  of  education  are  possible  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank 
and  fortune. 

The  Prussian  System. — We  have  thus,  in  pursuing  the  course 
of  educational  development,  been  led  to  the  German,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  the  Prussian  System,  its  highest,  and  most  perfect 
representative  in  modern  times.  We  have  been  led  to  this  inevi- 
tably. It  is  not  the  opinion  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class  ;  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  demonstration  ;  or  rather,  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  which 
only  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the  most  stupid  prejudice  could  pre- 
sume to  deny.  The  wisest  philosophers  and  the  greatest  educators 
have  united  in  commending  this  system.  Were  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  authority,  I  might  mention  two  names,  than  which  none  can 
be  found  more  illustrious  for  intellect  and  learning,  or  more  devoted 
to  the  great  cause  of  education  and  civilization.  I  refer  to  Cousin 
of  France,  and  Hamilton  of  Scotland.  The  first,  while  minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Prussia  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  its  system  of  education.  That  Report  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  approbation  in  Europe  and  America.  It  held 
up  the  Prussian  System  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  Through 
its  influence  important  changes  were  introduced  into  the  system  of 
public  education  in  France.  No  part  of  it  was  more  commended 
than  that  which  relates  to  popular  education.  Hamilton  reviewed 
this  Report  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  **  The  institutions  of  Ger- 
many, for  public  insttucUou,**  he  remarks,  "  we  have  long  known 
Aod  admired.    We  saw  ^qh^  Vtk^v\\.\i\AOTL^  %.^^Qm^\^\w^  \k^\s  end 
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to  an  extent  and  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unexampled  ;  and  were  con- 
vinced that  if  other  nations  attempted  an  improvement  of  their  edu- 
cational policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  surely,  and 
effectually,  by  adopting,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a 
system  thus  approved  by  an  extensive  experience,  and  the  most 
memorable  success."     After  commending  Cousin  as  "  a  philosopher 
superior  to  all  the  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or  profession." 
and  **  from  his  universality,  both  of  thought  and  acquirement,  the 
man  in  France  able  adequately  to  determine  what  a  scheme  of  na- 
tional  education  ought   in   theory  to  accomplish ;    and,  from  his 
familiarity  with  German  literature  and  philosophy,  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate, in  all  its  bearings,  what  the  German  national  education  act- 
ually performs,"  he  adds,  "  from  the  first  page  of  his  Report  to  the 
last,  there  is  not  a  statement  nor  opinion  of  any  moment  in  which 
we  do  not  fully  and  cordially  agree."     "The  Report,"  he  continues, 
"  was  published  in  defiance  of  national  self-love  and  the  strongest 
national  antipathies ;  it  carried  conviction  throughout  France  ;  a  bill 
framed  by  its  author  for  primary  education,  and  founded  on  its  con- 
clusions, was  almost  immediately  passed  into  a  law,  and  M.  Cousin 
himself  appointed  to  watch  over  and  direct  its  execution.     Nor 
could  the  philosopher  have  been  intrusted  with  a  more  congenial 
ofHce  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  his  own  Plato, '  Man  can  not  pro- 
pose a  higher  and  holier  object  for  his  study  than  education,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  education.'     The  benefit  of  this  legislation  can  not, 
indeed,  be  limited  to  France ;  a  great  example  has  there  been  set, 
which  must  be  elsewhere  followed  ;  and  other  nations  than  his  own 
will  bless  the  philosopher  for  their  intelligent  existence.     *  Juven- 
tutem  recte  formare^  says  Melancthon,  ^paulo  plus  est  quam  expugnare 
Trojam ,'  and  to  carry  back  the  education  of  Prussia  into  France, 
affords  a  nobler — if  a  bloodless  triumph — than  the  trophies  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Jena." 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Sir  William  Hamilton  at- 
tacked the  English  Universities,  exposed  their  deterioration  and  de- 
fects, and  called  aloud  for  reform.  His  clear  statement  of  facts,  his 
conclusive  logic,  his  tremendous  sarcasm,  and  his  eloquent  protests, 
could  not  wholly  fail,  even  with  a  people  as  immovable  as  the  En- 
glish ;  but  still  it  must  be  confessed  of  them,  that  they  are  prone  in 
more  senses  than  one  to  attempt  to  enter  Russia  by  Constantinople 
rather  than  by  Warsaw ;  and  that  when  once  they  have  adopted  a 
plan,  they  would  rather  make  their  graves  at  Sevastopol  than 
change  it. 

(TV>  be  ooaUmnd,] 
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IV.    AMERICAN    COLLEGES. 

TALE    COLLEGE,    NEW    HAYEN,   OONN. 


BY  THX   EDITOR. 


Lux  ET  Veritas  id  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  this  Institution — its 
guiding  star — and  faithful  teachers  have  here  walked  in  paths  of 
light  and  truth,  before  successive  classes  of  young  men,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  With  the  exception  of  Harvard,  and 
William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  Yale  College  is  our  oldest 
institution  of  learning;  and  it  is  second  only  to  Harvard  in  his- 
toric interest.  The  College  at  Cambridge  had  been  struggling 
into  life  sixty-four  years,  amid  the  poverty  and  embarrassments  of  an 
infant  settlement,  when  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  friends  of 
learning  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  Connecticut,  stimulated  no 
doubt  by  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  began  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  similar  institution. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  ]  652  a  project  to  establish  a  College 
at  New  Haven  was  suggested  and  discussed,  but  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  settlement.  The  purpose,  however, 
continued  to  grow  in  the  minds  of  its  projectors,  and  in  the  year 
1700,  ten  ministers,  acting  by  general  consent  for  the  ministry  and 
the  churches  of  Connecticut,  held  a  meeting  in  New  Haven  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Collegiate  School.  This  purpose  they  car- 
ried into  effect  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Branford,  the  same  year. 
Each  of  the  ten,  assembled  for  that  purpose,  presented  a  number  of 
books  to  the  body,  saying,  as  he  laid  the  books  on  the  table,  "  I  give 
these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  College  in  this  colony.'*  Forty- 
five  volumes  were  given. 

The  next  year,  1701,  a  charter  for  a  Collegiate  School  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Trustees,  meeting  at  Saybrook, 
ordered  "  that  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  erected  and  formed  a 
Collegiate  School,  wherein  shall  be  taught  the  liberal  arts  and  lan- 
guages, in  such  place  or  places  in  Connecticut  as  the  said  Trustees, 
with  their  associates  and  successors,  do  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
see  cause  to  order." 

Sixty-two  years  af^er  this,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  act 
which  constituted  the  founding  of  this  College.  A  memorial  to  the 
General  Assembly  represented,  that  the  Assembly — inasmuch  as  thA 
charter  emanated  from  them,  and  they  YiBid  i^veu  ^  ^QifN».\A»c^  ^"i 
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money  to  the  Trustees  with  the  charter — were  the  founders  of  the 
College,  and  as  such  ought  to  exercise  the  right  of  visitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  preserving  good  order  and  orthodoxy  in  religion."  But 
this  claim  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  Trustees,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Clap,  in  an  argument,  the  principles  of  which  have  since  been 
approved  by  the  highest  judicial  decisions — in  the  famous  case  re- 
specting Dartmouth  College — showing  that  the  real  founders  of 
Yale  College  were,  not  the  Legislature,  but  the  ten  ministers  who 
met  at  Branford  in  1700,  as  a  quasi-corporation,  and  there  made  do- 
nations to  the  College  and  received  property  in  trust  for  the  same.* 

It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  settled  in  law,  as  in  fact,  that 
the  ten  clergymen  referred  to  were  the  founders  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution. How  obscure  the  transaction !  It  was  at  a  small  minister's 
meeting,  in  a  new  settlement,  and  in  a  newly  acquired,  far  distant^ 
and  inconsiderable  colony  of  the  British  realm !  The  historian  of 
the  time  would  hardly  have  judged  it  worthy  of  record  !  It  was  the 
mere  resolution  to  plant  a  school,  with  no  endowment  but  a  few 
books,  and  with  no  "  local  habitation !"  They  hardly  dared  to  give 
it  the  name  of  a  College ;  and  there  was  nothing,  at  the  time,  note- 
worthy in  this  event,  but  the  faith  and  moral  courage,  which  nerved 
these  few  representatives  of  the  churches  to  initiate  the  founding 
of  an  institution  of  liberal  learning  in  the  little  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut when  most  of  it  was  yet  a  wilderness,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  !  They  were  struggling 
with  the  toils  and  privations  of  real  life,  in  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty, of  which  we,  of  the  present  age,  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception! And  yet — all  unconscious,  as  they  were,  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  the  doings  of  that  day  were  tending  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God — how  grand,  in  its  then  undeveloped  relations  to  the 
future,  was  that  obscure  movement  of  ten  men,  giving  books  to  what 
was  yet  a  nonentity  !  They  were  planting  a  "  tree  of  centuries !" 
And  no  event  of  that  age — no  single  enterprise  then  begun — is  al- 
ready seen  to  have  wrought  so  effectually  on  our  national  advance- 
ment, in  liberal  Christian  learning,  as  the  founding  of  Yale  College. 

The  Collegiate  School  was  commenced  at  Killingworth,  where 
the  first  Rector,  or  President,  was  the  settled  minister.  In  1707,  it 
was  removed  to  Saybrook,  and  in  1717,  to  New  Haven.  The 
causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  particular  history  of  the  College, 
after  it  was  established  in  New  Haven,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article.  The  poverty  by  which  it  was  oppressed,  the 
trials  it  had  to  encounter,  and  the  noble  struggles  of  its  friends  and 

*  See  Pretldent  WoAU«y*«  HUUmVmI  DiMoune,  to  which  we  we  faidebted  for  meet  of  Ite 
Uitotlcal  ilatMBents  ta  ttkb  tkcic^ 
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instructors,  by  which  it  was  successfully  sustained  for  long  periods 
of  its  history,  would  afford  interesting  subjects  of  remark,  and  of 
grateful  acknowledgment.  But  these  we  must  omit.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  glance  at  its  early  condition  and  organization,  and  to  show 
the  changes  which  have  marked  its  progress  and  contributed  to  its 
more  recent  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  plan  of  the  new  College  in  Connecticut,  differed  from  that 
of  its  elder  sister  at  Cambridge,  in  not  providing  for  a  body  of  resi- 
dent Fellows.  The  founders  of  the  latter  coming  fresh  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  England,  could  not  conceive  of  a  College  without 
officers  of  this  name.  But  between  1636  and  1700  the  old  recol- 
lections had  passed  away,  so  that  in  the  earliest  charter  of  Yale, 
only  a  "  rector  or  master,  tutors,  an  usher  or  other  officers"  are 
spoken  of,  as  if  a  school  rather  than  a  college  lay  in  the  minds  of 
the  founders  ;  with  which  also  the  modest  title  of  Collegiate  School 
well  accords.  The  charter  of  1745  first  speaks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows,  but  the  latter  are  so  called  by  a  misnomer,  which  per- 
haps the  usage  of  non-residence,  then  nearly  established  at  Harvard, 
will  serve  to  explain.  Thus  the  Fellows  stood  in  the  relation  of 
overseers ;  holding  the  same  connection  with  the  College,  which  is 
implied  in  the  titles  of  trustees,  undertakers,  or  partners,  which  the 
first  charter  gave  them. 

.  A  circumstance,  which  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
early  success  of  this  enterprise,  was  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
Trustees  at  the  beginning.  Selected  by  the  ministers  and  churches 
of  Connecticut,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  agreement  in 
respect  to  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  order,  they  were  the  true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  colony,  and  carried  with  them  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Divisions  at  that  time  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  un- 
dertaking ;  and  it  was  certainly  better,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  colony,  that  the  Trustees  should  be  ministers  exclusively. 
But  in  the  age  of  the  revolutionary  war  a  new  state  of  things  had 
matured.  A  large  number  of  laymen  of  education  had  grown  up, 
who  were  competent  to  see  the  great  importance  of  the  College  to 
the  State.  Religious  sects  also  had  separated  from  the  original 
stock  of  Congregationalism,  who  would  be  tempted  to  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  College,  and  who  might  harm  it  seriously,  if  it 
should  not  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  State  government.  And  the 
State  having  now  become  a  sovereignty,  instead  of  a  colony  de- 
pendent upon  the  mother  country,  might  be  tempted  to  use  that  sov- 
ereignty without  control,  to  the  detriment  of  chartered  institutions, 
if  it  were  not  propitiated  by  having  a  share  in  their  management. 
To  this  altered  state  of  things  the  alteration  in  the  chaxtAt  ^Q»xt^« 
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sponded,  which  in  1792  introduced  as  members,  ex  officio,  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  six  sen- 
ior Senators  of  the  State.  The  connection  thus  formed  with  the 
State  government  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  arrangement  in  all  respects  proper,  and  as  highly 
beneficial  to  the  College. 

The  name  of  Yale  was  given  to  this  College  in  1718,  "to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Gov.  Elihu  Yale  of  London,"  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven.  The  donation 
of  Gov.  Yale,  thus  gratefully  acknowledged,  was  less  than  $3,000,  but 
it  was  given  at  a  time,  when,  as  was  recorded  by  a  College  officer 
at  that  date,  "  it  greatly  revived  our  hearts  and  disheartened  our 
opposers." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  early  acts  of  the  Trustees,  that  this  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit.  The  system  pursued 
by  its  teachers  rested  upon  logic  and  theology,  as  its  basis,  and, 
presupposed  that  the  students  would  choose  the  clerical  profession 
rather  than  the  offices  of  civil  life.  The  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
ready  speaking  of  Latin  were  especially  prominent,  while  mathe- 
matical science  and  rhetoric  were  but  little  cultivated  until  a  few 
years  before  the  Revolution.  The  physical  sciences,  which  rest  on 
experiment,  were  entirely  unknown  until  a  later  period  ;  and  the 
study  of  Greek  was  confined  to  the  New  Testament.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  of  study,  and  the  branches  then  untaught,  which 
have  grown  up  at  this  seat  of  learning  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  are  apparent  from  the  list  of  professorships  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Institution. 

The  academical  corps,  in  this  as  in  Harvard  College,  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  consist  of  a  rector  and  tutors  ;  the  latter  supplying 
the  place  of  the  fellows,  who  are  also  tutors,  of  the  Colleges  of 
England.  The  institution  of  professorships  was  a  measure  of  later 
date.  The  first  professorship  was  that  of  divinity,  established  about 
1770  ;  the  next  was  that  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
But  this  feature  of  the  College  was  not  fully  developed  until  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Dr.  Dwight,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  Institution  by  the 
appointment  of  several  tried  young  men  to  Professors'  chairs,  two  of 
which — those  of  chemistry,  and  of  the  three  learned  languages — 
were  newly  erected.  A  Professor  of  Law  also  read  a  few  lectures 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  and  the  Medical  Department 
was  founded  in  1813.  Since  that  date  the  growth  of  the  College 
has  been  more  manifested  by  the  instruction  provided  in  new  branch- 
^  and  the  subdivision  of  professorial  departments,  than  in  any  other 
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way.*  The  professorship  of  mathematics  has  been  separated  from 
that  of  natural  philosophy  ;  that  of  Greek  from  that  of  Latin  ;  and 
the  new  chairs  of  Rhetoric,  and  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
have  been  established.  The  three  new  faculties  of  Theology,  of 
Law,  and  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  have  also  been  formed  within 
a  few  years. 

Thus  has  the  Collegiate  School,  of  the  last  century,  become,  in 
this,  a  prosperous  College,  and  not  a  College  only,  but,  in  every 
thing  but  the  name,  a  University,  with  five  faculties,  all  in  success- 
Ail  operation. 

And  this  growth  of  the  College  is  not  merely  an  enlargement.  It 
has  been  accompanied,  in  its  successive  stages,  with  manifest  im« 
provements.  In  general,  its  changes  have  been  such  as  have 
adapted  it  more  and  more  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country  and 
the  age.  This  is  apparent  in  the  range  of  its  studies,  in  its  facili- 
ties of  instruction,  in  its  modes  of  teaching,  in  the  modified  relations 
of  its  officers  to  each  other  and  to  their  pupils,  in  its  discipline  and 
its  social  state,  when  contrasted  with  what  they  were  in  its  early 
history. 

There  are  some  who  speak  of  Colleges  as  "  lights  of  the  dark 
ages,"  as  if  they  were  unalterably  conservative  of  knowledge  else- 
where useless  and  forgotten.  They  are  represented  as  opposed  to 
new  science,  to  the  practically  useful  and  the  popularly  intelligible* 
But  a  glance  at  the  history  of  this  College  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
injustice  of  these  allegations.  How  many  of  the  usages  of  the  olden 
time  have  been  laid  aside  !  How  changed  and  meliorated  are  the 
social  condition  and  discipline  of  the  College  !  Witness  the  ancient 
custom  of  punishing  by  degradation,  and  by  boxing  or  cuffing !  Wit- 
ness the  servitude  of  the  freshmen,  by  which  they  were  required  to 

*  The  foHowlDg  note  by  Prcsldeut  Woolsey  Is  in  point  hare.  **  Glianfires  in  the  nature  and 
relations  of  College  officers  hare  by  degrees  altered  the  type  of  American  Golleges.  Th«  flrrt 
aeademlcal  corps  consisted  of  a  Rector,  or  President,  and  a  number  of  Tators,  all  designed  to  be 
permanent.  Bach  was  the  Faoally  of  Harvard  at  its  foandation.  Next  we  find  a  President 
and  a  number  of  Tutors  who  filled  their  places  bat  a  short  time.  Next  came  in  the  professorial 
element,  which,  gaining  strength  by  degrees,  has  now  a  predominance  in  nearly  all  oollegei. 
This  introduction  of  a  permanent  body  of  men,  having  charge  of  the  several  departments  or 
idenees  and  of  mature  age,  has  altered  the  old  system  from  a  monarchy  or  something  like  it, 
to  which  the  President  had  a  controlling  power,  into  a  polity  where  the  officers  are  equal. 
The  present  system  msy  hereafter  feel  the  effects  of  change  also.  Either  a  corps  of  Tutors  may 
be  abolished  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  permanent  President  may  be  found  unnecessary  on  the 
other.  The  first  change  I  should  dread,  for  it  Is  not  salh  to  leave  a  College  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  elderly  or  even  of  middle-sged  men.  They  are  hi  danger  of  becoming  tired  of  Instruct- 
ing parUcularly  in  the  elements ;  and  can  not  always  understand  the  wants  of  a  new  age.  An 
eleinent  of  youthfhl  vigor,  mingled  up  with  this  permanent  oae,  seems  necessary  for  the  beat 
totereats  of  colleges ;  but  in  my  Judgment  the  best  way  of  doing  this  has  not  yet  been  tried :  it  is  to 
have  a  body  of  Fellows,  or  graduated  scholars,  deeted  according  to  merit,  and  devoted  by  the 
tennre  of  their  office  to  the  study  of  science  and  learning,  from  among  whom  the  Tutors  might 
be  ehoeen.  The  substitution  of  a  temporary  for  a  permanent  President  I  anticipate  u  Ukelj 
totovtowed  wUk  Ikvor  by  the  nast  geoenttoii.* 
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do  the  bidding  of  their  superiors  in  College  standing !  Witness  the 
requirement  for  a  long  time  enforced,  by  which  no  student  was  allowed 
"  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  front  door-yard  of  the  President's  or  a 
Professor's  house,  or  within  ten  rods  of  the  person  of  the  President, 
eight  rods  of  a  Professor,  and  five  rods  of  a  Tutor,"  thus  measuring 
their  required  respect  to  superiors  by  the  rod !  These  and  many 
other  absurd  usages  are  forgotten  in  the  modem  discipline  of  the 
College. 

Changes  equally  great  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  studies, 
in  the  means  of  effecting  improvements,  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
the  number  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  ;  "  so  that  he  who  should  join 
together  in  his  mind  the  first  period  of  the  College  at  Saybrook,  or 
even  its  first  age  at  New  Haven,  with  its  actual  state  at  this  day, 
without  knowing  the  transitions,  might  reasonably  doubt  its  iden- 
tity. These  changes,  moreover,  must  be  regarded  as  progress,  not 
as  a  backward  course.  For  not  only  have  they  been  introduced  in 
order  to  come  nearer  to  the  best  standard  of  education,  but  they  have 
justified  themselves  by  the  confidence  of  discerning  persons,  and  by 
increased  numbers  and  efliciency." 

Through  all  these  changes  Yale  College  has  never  ceased  to 
maintain,  in  some  degree,  the  religious  character  which  was  the 
leading  aim  of  its  founders.  It  has  ever  been  under  the  guidance 
of  religious  men,  and  has  been  often  the  scene  of  religious  awaken- 
ing and  conversion.  Not  a  few  of  Che  Christian  ministers  of  our 
land,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen, 
have  received  in  this  Institution  those  influences  which  led  them 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
among  men.  In  this  higher  sphere  of  influence,  as  well  as  in  ad- 
vancing the  standard  of  education  in  our  country,  it  stands  conspic- 
uous among  American  Colleges,  and  has  ever  been  regarded  with 
lively  interest  by  the  friends  of  Christian  learning. 

Financial  Condition. — The  donations  to  this  College,  either 
from  the  State  or  from  individuals,  have  never  been  largely  mu- 
nificent. It  has  never  received  its  living  faster  than  it  has  earned 
it,  and  generally  not  so  fast  as  it  was  needed.  But  its  finances 
have  been  managed  with  exemplary  prudence  and  economy ;  and 
though  it  has  been  often  in  great  straits,  its  friends  have  never 
failed  to  relieve  its  pressing  necessities.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Treasurer  for  the  following  statement  of  its  funds  at  this 
time. 

Thefnnds  of  Tale  College,  i.  e.,  of  the  Academical  Department  or  College  pro- 
per, including  real  estate,  bonds,  notes,  and  stocks,  and  excluding  the  land  and 
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boildings  used  for  academical  purposes,  the  library,  mineral  cabinet,  philosoph- 

ioal  apparatus,  etc.,  amounted,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1856,  to $320,000 

Of  which  are  held  in  trust  for  certain  Professorships,  Scholarships, 

Premiums,  increase  of  Library,  etc.,  about 140,000 

Leaving  for  general  purposes '  $180,000 

The  funds  of  the  Theological  Department  are  about  $58,000 ;  of  the  Medical 
Department,  $14,400 ;  of  the  Scientific  School,  $5,000.  The  Fund  of  the  Kent 
Professor  of  Law  is  $6,500. 

The  annual  receipts  of  the  Academical  Department  from  all  sources  are  about 
$52,000,  of  which  sum  nearly  $23,000  are  received  from  students  for  tuition, 
room-rent,  and  incidental  expenses.  The  annual  expenditures  are  somewhat 
less  than  the  receipts. 

The  following  details  are  taken  principally  from  the   Triennial 
Catalogue  of  1853,  and  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  current  year. 

LIST    OF    PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  Abraham  Piersow from  1701  to  1707. 

"    Timothy  CtrrLER,  D.D "  1719  "  1722. 

"    £li8ha  W1LI.1AM8 «*  1726  "  1789. 

"    Thomas  Clap "  1789**1706. 

**    Naphtali  Daggett,  D.D **  1766  **  1777. 

•    Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  LL.D »«  1777  **  1796. 

«•    Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  LL.D ««  1795  *•  1817. 

"    Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  LL.D ««  1817  **  1846. 

**  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  *«  1846. 

summary  of  alumni,  1853. 
The  whole  number  of  graduate^,  ordinary  and  honorary,  7,520— deceased, 
4,544 ;  surviving,  2,970  :  Graduates  in  Arts,  6,212 — deceased,  8,147  ;  Burriying, 
8,065  :  Ministers,  1,613 — deceased,  885 ;  surviving,  728  :  Bachelors  of  Philosophy, 
6,  all  surviving :  Doctors  of  Medicine,  who  were  Graduates  in  Arts,  89 :  Doc- 
tors of  Medicine  named  in  the  appropriate  Catalogue,  544— deceased,  91 ;  sur^ 
viving,  453  :  Bachelors  of  Law,  who  are  Graduates  in  Arts,  19 ;  in  the  appro- 
priate Catalogue,  53 — deceased,  1 ;  surviving,  52  :  Honorary  Graduates  and  ad 
eundmiy  705 — deceased,  420;  surviving,  285. 

PRESENT    faculty.    AND    INSTRUCTORS,    1855. 
Rev.  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Benjamin  Silliman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy ,  Min- 

eralogy,  and  Geology,  Emeritus, 
Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics,  Emeritus. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology. 
Jonathan  Knight,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 

Surgery. 
Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
JosiAH  W.  GiBBs,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  LUerature. 
Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  Homiletics, 
Ret.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Pastoral  Charge. 
Denison  Olmsted,  LL.D.,  Munson   Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 

Astronomy. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Professor  of  Law, 
Hon.  Henry  Dutton,  LL.D.,  Kent  Proftuor  of  Law. 
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Charles  Hooker,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
WoRTHiNGTON  HooKER,  M.D.,  Profcssor  of  the   Theory  and  Practice  tf 

Physic, 
Key.  Wlluam  A.  Larned,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  UUT' 

ature. 
Henry  Broptson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Ret.  Noah  Porter,  M.A.,  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mdm- 

physics. 
WiLXJAM  A.  Norton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Edward  £.  Salisbury,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Arabic  Language  and  IMeT" 

ature 
James  D.  Dana,  LL  D.,  Silliman  Professor  of  JVdtural  History. 
Thomas  A.  Thacher,  M.  A.,  Prc>/V««ar  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Liierature. 
Edward  C.  Herrick,  M.A.,  Librarian  and  Treasurer. 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry. 
James  Hadley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
John  A.  Porter,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
William  D.  Whitney,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the   Sanscrit    Language  and 

Literature. 
Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Livingston  Professor  of  Divinity. 
John  Edmands,  h.  A.  y  Assistant  Librarian. 
Hubert  A.  Newton,  M.A.,  Professor  elect  of  Mathematics. 
George  J.  Brush,  B.Ph.,  Professor  elect  of  Metallurgy. 
Timothy  Dwight,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Greek. 
Willis  S.  Colton,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  JVatural  Philosophy. 
Daniel  Bonbright,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 
Thomas  S.  Potwin,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Latin. 
FisK  P.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Greek.    • 
Evan  W.  Evans,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
Lebeus  C.  Chapin,  M.  A.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
William  P.  Aikin,  B.A.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
Mark  Bailey,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
Robert  Bakewell,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Perspective. 
LuiGi  RoBERTi,  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian. 
GusTAVE  J.  Stceckel,  InstructoT  in  Vocal  Music. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson,  First  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Charles  H.  Porter,  Second  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Alonzo  T.  Mosman,  B.Ph.,  Assistant  in  Engineering. 

FACULTY    OF    THE    THEOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the 

LL.D.t  President.  Faculty. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Rev,  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D., 

Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  D.D.  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  A.M. 

Students  :— Resident  Licentiates,  8 ;  Senior  Class,  4  ;  Middle  Class,  4 ;  Junior 
Cla£8,  9 ;  total,  25. 

course  of  instruction. 

The  conditions  for  entrance  are  hopeful  piety  and  a  liberal  education  at  some 
College,  or  such  other  literary  acquisition  as  may  be  considered  an  equivalent. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years,  and  comprises  the 
ibUowing  Babjeota : 
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JiTNioH  Class. —  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Conani^s  Hebrew  Exercises  and 
Chrestomathj ;  Principles  of  Sacred  Criticism  and  Hermeneutics ;  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Qreek  Scriptures ;  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Dissertations. 

Lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  on  some  topics  in  Introduction 
to  Theology,  and  in  Exegetical  Theology. 

Lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  on  Mental  Philosophy,  includ- 
ing the  Will. 

Middle  Class. — Lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology— on  Moral 
Philosophy ;  Moral  GoTemment ;  Natural  Theology ;  Necessity  and  EviJences 
of  Revelation ;  Systematic  Theology.  Exegetical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Dissertations  continued 

Senior  Class. — Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Composition  of  Sermons  and 
on  Public  Prayer.  Criticism  of  Skeletons  and  of  Sermons.  Exercises  in  Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking  and  Preaching  before  the  Class. 

Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Charge ;  RcTivals  of  Religion ;  History  of  Modem 
Missions ;  Expository  Preaching ;  Elocution,  attended  by  Practice  in  the  De- 
liTcry  of  Sermons. 

Rhetorical  Society. — ^There  are  weekly  debates  in  the  Rhetorical  Society, 
at  which  the  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  presides,  and  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Classes  participate. 

Expenses. — A  building  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  students, 
in  which  the  rooms  are  free  of  rent ;  but  each  occupant  is  subject  to  a  charge 
of  $3  50  a  year  for  incidental  expenses.  No  other  charges  are  made  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

Beneficiary  Aid. — In  addition  to  the  aid  afforded  by  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  proyision  is  now  made  for  efficient  assistance  to  those  who  need  it. 
Such  persons  also  have  an  opportunity  of  attending,  free  of  expense,  the  Lec- 
tures of  Professor  Silliman,  Professor  Olmsted,  and  others,  on  Natural  Sci- 
ence ;  and  those  preparing  for  missionary  seryice,  also  on  the  Lectures  in  the 
Medical  Department. 

faculty  of  the  law  department. 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,       Hon.  Henry  Dcttton,  LL.D.,  Dean 
LL.D.,  President.  of  the  Faculty. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Osborne. 

Law  students,  26. 

CLASSES  AND   COURSE   OT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  School  is  divided  into  classes.  Each  class  is  daily  employed  upon  a 
leeson  in  the  Class  Book,  and  is  separately  examined,  and  every  student  can 
read  in  one  or  more  of  the  classes,  as  he  finds  himself  able  and  inclined  to  per- 
form the  requisite  labor. 

Two  exercises,  consisting  of  lectures  or  recitations,  accompanied  by  oral  ex- 
positions, are  daily  given  by  the  instructors. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  studies  of  the  course :  Blaokstone*s  Commentaries ;  Real  Es- 
tate ;  Personal  Property ;  Contracts ;  Domestic  Relations.  Parties  to  Actions ; 
Forms  of  Actions ;  Pleading ;  Evidence ;  Nisi  Prius ;  Bills  of  Exchange ;  Prom* 
iflsory  Notes;  Luurance;  Shipping;  Corporations.  Criminal  Law;  Equity. 
Constitation  of  the  United  States ;  Law  of  Nations ;  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Hm  gtadents  are  required  toporoae  the  m«il  VmywcWaB^  €Ugii«BL\aari  NataMawK 
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and  are  daily  examined  on  the  author  they  are  reading,  and  receiTe  at  the 
same  time  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  subjects  they  are  studying. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  deliTered  by  the  instructors,  on  the  most  important 
subjects  of  Common  and  Statute  Law,  and  of  Equity. 

A  Moot  Court  is  held  once  a  week,  or  oftener. 

Pleadings. — The  students  arc  called  upon,  fi'om  time  to  time,  to  draw  decla- 
rations, pleadings,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  connected  with  the  practioe 
of  law,  and  to  do  the  most  important  duties  of  an  attorney's  clerk. 

Legal  Opinions. — They  are  occasionally  required  to  writo  disquisitions  on 
some  topic  of  law,  and  collect  the  authorities  to  support  their  opinions. 

Laws  of  Particular  Statks, — The  more  advanced  students  are  assisted  in 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  particular  State  in  which  they  intend  to  establish 
themselves. 

Expenses. — The  terms  of  tuition,  with  constant  use  of  t«xt-books  and  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  library,  arc  as  follows,  payable  in  advance,  unless  for  satisfac- 
tory reasons :  For  the  whole  course  of  two  years,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
For  one  year,  eighty  dollars.  For  less  than  one  year,  ten  dollars  a  month.  ¥w 
more  than  one  year,  and  less  than  two  years,  seven  dollars  a  month  after  the 
first  year. 

Degree. — The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  by  the  President 
and  Fellows,  on  liberally  educated  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  De- 
partment eighteen  months,  and  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  Those  not  liberally  educated, 
will  bo  graduated  upon  similar  conditions,  after  two  years'  membership;  and 
members  of  the  Bar,  after  one  year's  membership  subsequent  to  their  adnuasion 
to  the  Bar. 

FACULTY    OF    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.   Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  Timothy  P.  Beers,  M.D. 

LL.D.,  President.  Charles  Hooker,  M.D.  Dean  of  the 
Benjamin   Silliman,   ALD.,   LL.D.,  Faculty. 

Emeritus.  Henry  Bronson,  M.D. 

Eli  Ives,  M.D.,  Emeritus.  Worthington  Hooker,  M.D. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.D.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Medical  Students,  32. 

LECTURES    AND    COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  Thursday,  seven  weeks  after  the 
College  Commencement,  and  continues  four  months.  The  lectures  are  so  ar- 
ranged, that  at  least  five  are  given  daily,  and  a  part  of  the  time  six— as 
follows : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. — Professor  Knight,  daily,  at9o*clock. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Professor  Charles  Hooker,  daily,  at  10  o'clock. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. — Professor  Bronson,  daily,  at  11  o'clock. 

Chemistry. — Professor  Silliman,  Jr.,  daily,  at  12  o'clock. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. — Professor  Worthington  Hooker,  daily, 
at  2i  o'clock. 

06 5/r/W«. —Professor  Beers,  Monday ,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  atSi  o'clock. 

The  Lectures  on  Chemistry  are  given  at  the  Chemical  Laboratory  ; — the  Lec- 
ture-rooms of  the  other  Professors  are  in  the  Medical  College. 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinique  is  held  every  week,  at  the  Connecticut 
Hot^ital,  daring  the  lecture  term,  at  which  a  variety  of  cases  is  presented,  fbr 
ooniiultation  and  operaUoDS,  m  pTtMsiiCft  ^  ^«  «j^a». 
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Academical  Lectures. — The  students  are  entitled  to  gratiutuons  admission 
to  the  course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  given  by  Professor 
Knight,  during  the  spring  term,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Acaicmical  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  courses  by  Professor  Dana,  on  Mineralogy  and  Qcology,  dur- 
ing the  spring  term.  They  also  have  admission  to  the  various  other  Lectures 
in  the  Academical  Department,  on  paying  the  fees  of  tho  several  courses. 

The  Medical  Collfge  Building  is  spacious  and  commodious.  Tho  ar- 
rangements for  Dissections  are  ample,  and  subjects  are  supplied  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  The  Anatomical  Museum,  the  Cabinet  of  Materia  Mcdica, 
the  Museum  of  the  Yale  Natural  History  Society,  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals, 
and  the  Libraries  of  the  Medical  and  Academical  Departments,  are  all  open  to 
students. 

Expenses. — The  Fees,  which  are  required  in  advance,  are  $12  60  for  each 
course,  except  that  on  Obstetrics,  which  is  $6,  with  a  Matriculation  fee  of  $5 — 
the  whole  amounting  to  $73  50.  The  tickets  of  all  tho  Professors,  or  a  Pftrt,  may 
be  taken  in  any  one  season.  The  graduation  fee  is  $15 — fee  for  a  license,  in- 
cluding diploma,  $4  50. 

Degree. — By  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  are  three  years*  study  for  those  who  are  not  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  and  two  years'  for  those  who  are ;  attendance  upon  two  fall  courses  of 
Lectures,  either  in  this  institution,  or  some  other  of  a  similar  character ;  the 
attainment  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  good  moral  character ;  together 
with  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  State,  at 
which  the  candidate  must  present  a  dissertation  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  the  Medical  Sciences,  written  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

FACULTY    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND    THE    ARTS. 

Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  James  Hadley,  M.A. 

LL.D.,  President.  John  A.  Porter,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the 
Benjamin  Siluman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Faculty. 

Emeritus.  Wiluam  D.  Whitney,  M.A. 

JosiAH  W.  GiBBs,  LL.D.  Hubert  A.  Newton,  M.A.,  Elect. 

Dknison  Olmstkd,  LL.D.  George  J.  Brush,  B.Ph.,  Elect. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  M.A.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  First  Assist- 
William  A.  Norton,  M.A.  ant  in  Chemistry. 

Edward  £.  Salisbury,  M.A.  Charles  H.  Porter,  Second  Assist' 
James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  ant  in  Chanistry. 

Thomas  A.  Thacuer,  M.A.  Aloxzo  T.  Mosman,  B.Ph.,  Assist- 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  M.D  ant  in  Engineering, 

Students  in  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  63. 
DESIGN    AND   COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Design  of  this  Department  is  to  furnish  resident  graduates  and  others, 
with  the  opportunity  of  devoting  themseWes  to  special  branches  of  study, 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  branches  intended  to  be  embraced  in  this  Department  are  such  in  general 
as  are  not  included  under  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine ;  or,  more  particularly. 
Mathematical  Science,  Physical  Science,  and  its  application  to  the  Arts,  Meta- 
physics, Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Instruction  in  this  Department  may  be  given  by  Professors  not  belonging  to 
the  other  departments,  by  the  Academical  Professors,  and  by  such  others  as  the 
President  and  Fellows  may  approire. 
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pRKPARATOHT  STUDIES. — ^It  u  necefisaTj  for  all  stndents  in  phOologj  tad 
mathematical  science,  that  they  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  those  stndies. 

For  the  terms  or  entrance  upon  the  seyeral  oonrsea  in  the  I>q)artmait, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  several  instructors. 

LECTURES    AND    INSTRUCTION. 

Prof.  Gibbs,  on  General  Philology.  Prof.  Olmsted,  on  Natural  Philoao|diy 
and  Astronomy,  the  Academical  courses  of  Lectures.  Also,  if  desired,  prirate 
lessons  in  experimental  physics  and  mathematical  astronomy.  Prof.  Noah 
Porter,  on  Psychology,  Logic,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Prof.  Thacher — 
Lucretius  and  Latin  Composition ;  instruction  twice  a  week.  Prof.  Hadley — 
Pindar  and  Theocritus;  instruction  twice  a  week.  Prof.  Whitney — Sanscrit 
firom  Bopp's  Grammar  and  Nalus,  or  such  other  text-books  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  Also  the  rudiments  of  the  Ancient  and  Mo  em  Persian,  and  of  tha 
Egyptian  languages. 

YALE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL. 

The  Branches  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science,  and  Engineering,  in  the  DqMuri- 
ment  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  are  embraced  under  the  title  of  the  Yai.k 
Scientific  School,  as  follows : 

CHEMISTRY   AND   NATURAL.   SCIENCE. 

This  division  of  the  School  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Professon 
James  D.  Dana,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  John  A.  Porter,  with  Mr.  Samud 
W.  Johnson,  first  assistant,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Porter,  second  assistant 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  students  in  Chemistry  in  this  Department  engage  in  a  systematic  course 
of  experiment  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  which  they  arc  superintended  by  the 
instructors.  The  following  are  among  the  particular  applications  it  includes : 
The  analysis  of  grains,  soils,  minerals,  the  determination  of  the  commercial 
value  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  experiments  in  Medical  Chemistry.  Previous 
study  of  Chemistry  ia  not  essential  to  admission. 

The  text-books  used  are  Dana's  Mineralogy,  SiUiman's  Chemistry,  Freeenius^ 
Analysis,  Will's  Outlines,  Rose's  Chemical  Analysis. 

LECTURES. 

First  Term :  General  Chemistry— Professor  Silliman,  Jr. 

Second  Term :  Mineralogy  and  Geology — Professor  Dana.  Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts — Professor  Silliman,  Jr.  Agricultural  Chemistry — Professor  John 
A.  Porter. 

Third  Term :  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials— Professor  Silliman,  Jr. 
Chemical  Philosophy — Professor  John  A.  Porter. 

The  lectures  on  General  Chemistry  and  those  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  are 
open  both  to  the  Academical  and  Scientific  students.  The  oUier  courses  are  de- 
signed wholly  for  the  students  of  this  school. 

The  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  commence  January  7th,  and  continue 
two  months  and  a  half,  at  the  rate  of  three  lectures  in  each  week.  A  special 
course  in  Analysis  will  accompany  these  lectures. 

The  whole  course  occupies  two  years.  Students  are  received  to  a  full  or  par- 
tial course  at  their  option. 

The  terms  and  vacations  coincide  with  those  in  the  Academical  Department. 

EXPENSES. 

13ie  AiuJytioal  Laboratory  is  opon.  tA  thA  claaa  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.ic,  fti  • 
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charge  of  $50  a  term,  including  materials  and  use  of  apparatus  belongpng 
to  the  Laboratory.  Average  cost  of  apparatus  to  lio  purchased  by  each  stu- 
dent, $o  00.  Lectures  free  to  Laboratory  students.  The  Matriculation  fea 
is  $il  00. 

A  Mincralogical  Cabinet  is  deposited  in  the  Laboratory  for  the  use  of  students 
in  this  D3partment ;  they  will  also  ha¥e  access  to  the  College  Mineralogical  and 
(Geological  Cabinets  and  to  the  Libraries. 

KNGIIfEERING. 

Tbis  division  of  tlie  school  Ls  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  William  A. 
Norton,  assisted  by  Alonzo  T.  Mosman,  B.Ph. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  studios  and  cxeruises : 

Surveying,  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  adjustment  and  use  of  instruments, 
and  operations  in  the  field. 

Drawing— topographical,  geometrical,  mechanical,  architectural;  with  shad- 
ing and  tinting. 

Descriptive  Cicometry— Shades  and  Shadows— Linear  Pcrj?pcctive — Isometriisal 
Projection;  pursued  in  connection  with  systematic  exercises  in  geometrical 
drawing. 

Applications  of  Descriptive  (leometry  to  Masonry  and  Stono-cu?ting,  in  the 
construction  of  Arches,  etc.,  and  to  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  gen- 
erally. 

The  Principles  of  Architecture. 

Analytical  Geometry,  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Mechanics,  including  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics — Application  of  Mcchaniot 
to  Machinery  und  Engineering. 

The  Science  of  Construction  in  its  various  departments;  with  a  d:?cu!nion  of 
the  nature,  strength,  and  mode  of  preparation  of  building  materials. 

Engineering  field-work ;  or  the  location  of  roads,  surreys  for  excavations  and 
embankments,  etc.  Use  of  astronomical  instruments  for  the  determination  of 
time,  latitude,  and  longitude,  etc. 

LKCTURES. 

The  lecture.**  of  Profc-^s^ir  Silliman,  Jr.,  during  the  third  term,  on  the  Ghcm- 
i«try  of  Building  Materials,  are  op?n  to  the  students ;  and  also  the  lectures  of 
Professor  D.ina  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  those  of  Professor  Silliman,  Jr.,  on 
(jeneral  Chemistry,  and  those  of  Professor  Olmsted,  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  Meteorology,  in  the  Academical  Department. 

The  full  course  will  occupy  two  years.  Students  will  be  admitted  to  pursns 
a  tali  or  a  partial  c(>ui*se,  at  their  option. 

The  preparatory  mathematical  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  Ml 
course,  are  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  full  course,  for  each  term,  is  $30,  to  be  paid  in  nd^ 
Tance.  The  foo  lor  the  course  of  surveying  alone  b  $12.  The  Matriculation 
fee  is  $3.     There  is  no  charge  for  incidental  expenses. 

DEGREE. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  be  oonforrod  by  the  President  and 
Fellows,  upon  students  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  after  be- 
ing oonnaoted  with  the  Department  for  two  yetn,  ixid  y^mkd^  %  iiaVitfiii»Mr\ 
^xMiuauUion  In  three  branches  oif  Btadj. 

VOL.  1. — so,  5. — 32 
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FACULTY    OF    THE    ACADEMICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Rkv.  Theodore  D.  "Woolsey,  D.D  ,  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  M.A. 

LL.D  ,  President.  Hubf.rt  A.  Newtow,  M.A.»  EUeU 

Benjamix  Sii^LiMAzr,  M.D.»  LL  D.,  Ti3iothy  Dwight,  M.A. 

Emeritus.  Willis  S.  Coltov,  M.A. 

Dbnison  Olmsted,  LL.D.  Daniel  Box  bright,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  A.  Larned,  M.A.  Thomas  S.  Potwi.v,  M.A 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  M.A.  Fisr  P.  ISrewkr,  M.A. 

James  D.  Dajta,  LL.D.  Evan  W.  Evan?,  M.A. 

Thomas  A.  Thacher,  M.A.  Lebeus  0.  Chapin,  M.A. 

Jambs  Hadlet,  M.A.  William  P.  Aikin,  B.A. 

Number  of  Studenta — iScniors,  97;  Juniors,  111;  Sopbomoros,  111;  Fresh- 
men,  154  ; — total,  47o. 

summary  of  students  in  all  the  departme.nts. 

Professional  Students— Theological,  25 ;  Law,  26;  Medical,  S2;  in  PhihMophj 
and  the  Arts,  63  ;— Academical  Students,  473 ;  total,  G19. 

*  calendar. 

Sept  12 First  Academical  Term  begins Wcdnesdaj. 

Sept,  13 Medical  Term  begins Thursday. 

Sept.  17 Law  Term  b^ins Mondaj. 

Dee.  14 Term  Examination  begins Friday. 

Doc.  18  . . : . .  First  Term  ends Tuesday. 

"WINTER   TACATIOjr  OF  TWO   WEEKS. 

1856. 

Jan...2 Seoond  Academical  Term  begiiLS Wednoisday. 

Jan.  J) Examination  for  Medical  Degrees  . .  .  ^  . .  .  .Wednesday. 

Jan.  10 Commencement,  Medical  Department Thursday. 

April  1,2..  .Examination,  Theological  Department Tuesday  and  Wednea 

April  2 Term  Examination  begins Wednesday. 

April  8 .Funior  Exhibition Tuesday. 

April  8 Senior  Term  ends. Tuesday. 

SPRING    VACATION    OF  FOUR   WEEKS. 

May  6 Examination  for  the  Berkeley  Scholarship.  .TuosKlay. 

JUay  7 Third  Academical  Term  begins Wednesday. 

May  29 Biennial  Examination,  Sen.  Class  begins  .  .Thursday. 

June  9 Examination  for  the  Freshman  Scholarship 

begins Monday 

June  13 Townsend  Prize  Readings Friday. 

June  13 Dc  Forest  Prize  Medal,  Declamation Friday. 

June  18 Presentation  Day Wednesday. 

Jnly  3 Examination  for  the  Clark  Scholarship  . . .  .Thur;«day. 

July  10 Biennial    Examination,   Sophomore    Clru^s, 

begins Thursday. 

July  22 Term  Examination  begins Tuetklay. 

Jfily  24 Examination  for  Degrees,    Department  of 

Philosophy  and  tfao  Arts Wednesday, 

/olf  2St  29.  .Kxaminatkni of  Ciav\idaX<»fv%c odmiaBion. .  .Monday  .lud  Tueslay. 
Juiv  ZO AnuTeraary  of  Uui  ^QCbo^i  ^  Mxusksi  . . .  .'^  v\&»^^  tm^ttuq^. 
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July  80 Annivcr?.iry  ©r  tlicPhi  Beta  Kappa  Society  .Wc<ln«sday  ortming.  - 

Jtily  SI Commfnccmcut Th«rs«iRy. 

SUMMKR    VACATION    OK   SEVEN    WF!:KS. 

Sept.  10, 17.  .Examination  of  Oandklatos for  udmiB^ion .  .Tiies*!!*^  and  Wednw. 
Sept.  17 First  Term  begins Wetlnesday. 

Tlie  TonuR  in  the  Theological  Department,  the  Law  Department,  and  the.  De- 
partment of  Philosopliy  and  the  Arts,  cuiucide  with  the  Academical  Tcnufi. 

i:xi'K\si:s. 

The  following  may  Ikj  conhidered  as  a  near  estimaU^  of  tlie  ntceaaary  expenses, 
without  including  apporel,  jwckct  iiu»ney,  travelinj^,  and  l)oar«l  in  vacaUons: 

Treasurer's  hill  as  above 5i^iO         $00 

Board,  40  weeks from  00    to  140 

Fuel  and  lights 

r»e  of  books  recited,  and  stationery 

Use  of  furniture,  be«l  and  l)odding 

"Washing 

Taxed  in  the  Societies,  etc 

Total $100  to  $280 

M^he  annual  catalogue  contains  statements  in  detail  of  the  terms 
xii  admission,  the  time  and  conditions  of  examination  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  scheme  of  study,  lectures,  etc.,  in  the  Academical 
Department,  which  are  so  well-known  that  they  need  not  he  repeated 
here. 

It  i.s,  however,  incumbent  on  us  to  state,  that  this  ('ollege  hoId<c 
out  the  promise  of  aid  to  the  indigent  and  encouragement  to  good 
scholarship,  by  menus  similar  to  those  possessed  at  Harvard,  and 
which  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  enterprise  and  v.sjnit  Ju  corps  of 
the  students, 

BKVEFiriARY    FUNDS, 

A  sum  somewhat  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  derived  chiefly 
tfom  permanent  charitable  funds,  is  annual!}'  applied  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  relief  of  indigent  students,  especially  those  who  arc  pre- 
paring for  the  miiiistry  of  the  Gospel.  Nearly  <mv  hundred  have 
their  tuition  i;ither  wholly  or  in  part  remitted. 

Indigent  students  nr<;  also  supplied  with  most  of  the  text-hook^ 
used  ill  the  Colh  jic  troursc,  without  expense,  by  loan  from  the  He- 
fievolent  antl  IvliicMtion  libraries. 

KEriTATio.N  KooMS. — Stud^Mits  in  tlie  Freshman  (Mriss  who  oc- 
cupy the  recitarn)n  rooms,  save  their  room  rent  ami  fuel  in  winter, 
and  receive  a  small  compensation  in  summer. 


StJHOLAKSHD-S    AM)    I>RKM1CMA. 

I  The  Truftrvs  hold  four  .^'cbolarhhips  yir\(\M\«i  tus^cVw^tVi  %^ 


/ 
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$120,  $80,  and  $60,  which  are  awarded  under  prescribed  coadi- 
tions,  to  (hose  who  excel  in  certain  specilied  atudies  or  compueilioiu. 
Iji^sidea  these  there  are  premiuma  given  in  gold  medals  and  money, 
rangingfrom  $10  to  $100  in  value, for  the  best  English  oration, by* 
BCNior,  for  each  of  the  five  best  specimens  of  English  compositiun, 
for  each  of  the  twu  best  solutionK  of  matlicmatical  problems,  for 
each  of  the  three  best  Latin  compositions,  for  the  best  oxamiiialioD 
in  Latin,  for  excellence  in  the  higlier  mathematics,  for  (ho  solution 
of  problems  in  practical  aslronumy  ;  and  other  College  premium 
arc  occasionally  bes(owed. 


The:  Coi^eox  Lism't.nir  is  designid  Tor  the  n»;cf  tbc  soveriil  Faculties  ttttbo 
College,  gradnatea  nrndeot  ai  the  College,  stndenta  connected  wiih  (La  Thefr- 
logienl,  Law,  Medieal,  and  Philoeophicnl  St'bool^,  snd  (he  members  of  the  SeDior 
Knd  Junior  CUsi^es  m  the  Academical  Uppartnicnts. 

The  THKOiaiiicAL  Libbaht,  in  (lie  Ti'umljuU  Gallerj  EuiUing,  tha  Law 
LiBKARY,  in  the  Law  College,  the  Mi;nicAi.  I.ibbarv,  in  the  Medical  Oollc^, 
and  the  Scilhtific  Librakv.  in  the  Aunljtieal  Lal>oratcr;,  are  iD:cD[le<l  for 
the  especial  use  of  those  who  are  connected  nith  thes^  several  departments. 

Tha  whola  number  of  books  in  the  Cylleg*  Lihrary  is  a'x>nt ;i3.0(H) 

"  '■  in  the  Libraries  of  the  profcjaional  aebools  .     &,tM»0 

"  "  in  the  Libraries  of  the  Literary  Societies    .  ii.OOO 


Ihcosand  q)ecimi!Ds,  is  Accessible  to  the  students  of  the  several  dcpartmentn. 

RUILDINOS. 

We  have  no  means  at  hand  for  describing  the  buildings  uf  Yale 

College,  and  our  space  would  not  allow  it,  if  we  h:jd.     Sumo  of  them 

are  of  receot  erection,  and  are  in  good  taste  and  commodious.      Of 

the  others,  Preaidenl  %Voo\scf  tcwMkcd,  in  1850,  ns  follows  ; 

"  The  present  ugly  tow  o?  CuWe^ca  «■»»  »<i^.x«wwivtt  W  wim'^md. 
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Cyenty-Ave  years  :  that  is  to  say,  one  or  two  of  them  will  probably 
need  to  be  pulled  down  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  very  age. 
It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  system  of  Uving  in  colleges  is  on 
the  whole  the  best ;  or  whether  as  commons  have  been  given  up  to 
advantage,  so  also  cunmion  halls  may  not  bo  given  up  to  advantage. 
I  am  not  sure  how  the  public  will  decide  m  ihis  particular.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  common  halls  are  a  gain  in  point  of  economy ; 
and  the  efl*ect  which  they  have  of  encouraging  a  common  feeling, 
an  esprit  du  corjm^  which,  wh^n  woll  directed,  is  a  mobt  healthy 
and  poweri'ul  stimulus,  ought  not  wholly  to  be  overlooked  ;  nor  has 
experience  shown  thus  far  tliat  there  is  any  gain  to  College  morality 
from  separate  residence  in  private  families.  Whenever  the  time 
shall  come  for  the  determination  of  this  question,  if  new  buildings 
should  be  found  to  be  desirable,  it  would  then  be  of  the  greatest  impor* 
tance  to  form  a  new  plan,  which  should  give  to  ihe  College  grounds 
their  greatest  capacity  of  embetliNhment,  and  which,  by  imposing 
architecture,  should  have  a  liealthy  elfect  on  the  taste  and  morals  of 
the  students.  1  urge  all  this,  as  by  no  means  to  be  compared  in 
importance  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
College  ;  nay,  I  should  be  alarmed,  if  tho  feelings  of  the  graduates, 
under  tho  influence  of  an  imposing  magnificent  plan  of  edifices,  ran 
ill  that  channel,  whilo  higher  improvements  were  necessarily  post- 
poned. The  College  would  then  be  a  body  adorned  and  pampered 
at  the  cost  of  the  soul.  Better  even,  if  it  raised  its  intellectual 
standard  and  its  buildings  lay  in  ruins."  * 
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Though  I  employ  the  term  Common  Schools  in  the  title  of  this 
article,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  that  class  of  Common  Schools 
which  are  not  graded — such  as  are  most  of  tho  country  and  village 
schools.  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  have  not  received  the  same 
attention  as  the  town  and  city  schools,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  havu  not  kept  pace  with  them  in  improvement.  This 
must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  the  least  attention  to  the 
subject. 

•  S'«  Uliiiiriaa  DiMoone,  KvpvsAls. 
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Their  inferiority  is  not  only  seen  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  many  of  them,  and  in  the  limited  accommoda- 
tions of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  kept,  but  in  their  libraries,  ap- 
paratus, maps,  charts,  etc.,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  absence  of  all 
these  ;  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  their  limited  course  of 
study.  It  is  to  this  last  defect  that  I  propose  very  briefly  to  call 
attention. 

In  most  of  the  town  and  city  schools  the  course  of  study  is  now 
i|uite  extended,  often  running  up  into  the  higher  academic,  or  even 
collegiate  studies.  'J'his  is  well ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  country 
schools  it  is  very  limited,  rarely  embracing  any  thing  except  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  granunar,  and  not  always  all  of 
these.  With  many,  I  know,  these  are  deemed  all-sufficient.  That 
they  are  important  I  do  not  deny,  nor  will  I  say  that  they  are  not 
tlie  most  important,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  important 
ojies  which  might  and  ought  to  be  pursued.  Let  us  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  some  others. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  mind  is  first  roused  into  action  by 
impressions  made  upon  the  senses  by  the  external  world.  Certain 
it  is  that  most  of  our  early  knowledge  has  reference  to  material 
things.  This  suggests  what  class  of  studies  should  preponderate  in 
the  lirst  part  of  the  course — objects  of  sense.  This,  however,  is  a 
passing  hint,  as  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  arrange  a 
^jystematic  course  of  study,  but  rather  to  suggest  what  it  should 
embrace  without  reference  to  order. 

And  lirst,  the  study  of  material  things.  Here  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  is  important.  Much  of  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being.  There  is  a  fearful 
cjacriiice  of  health  and  life,  resulting  from  an  ignorance  of  physical 
laws  and  man's  relation  to  tliem  ;  and  perhaps  an  equal  loss  of  re- 
llntd  pleasure,  and  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

How  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  know  nothing  of  the  consti- 
tution and  properties  of  the  atmosphere  he  is  continually  breathings 
and  upon  the  purity  of  which,  his  health  and  life  are  momentarily 
depending — when  this  knowledge  might  be  acquired  by  a  few  hours* 
»tudy — that  he  should  know  nothing  of  the  composition  of  the  food 
of  which  he  partakes,  or  of  the  process  by  which  a  portion  of  it  is 
wrought  up  into  a  part  of  himself  I  That  he  should  know  little  or 
nothing  of  his  own  organization,  or  of  the  laws  upon  the  observance 
of  which  its  healthy  acti(m  depends  I  That  he  who  tills  the  ground, 
should  be  unacquainted  with  the  constituents  of  the  soil  he  cultivates, 
and  wliif.h  constitutes  his  chief  capital ;  or  of  its  relations  to  heal, 
ii^bt,  and  moisture,  >K\\.bLOM\.  \.Ue   uidueucc  of  which  it  would  be 
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viiluclcss  !  That  one  :$hould  open  his  eyes  upon  this  glorious  world, 
aiid  know  notliing  of  their  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  laws  oflight, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  sec  and  appreciate  the  beauties  around 
him !  That  his  ear  hhould  drink  in  music,  and  he  be  ignorant  of 
the  atmospherical  phenonieiiOQ  which  originates  sound  !  That  he 
should  be  refreshed  by  pleasant  odors — that  all  the  senses  should 
be  regaled,  and  he  ^ive  no  thought  to  the  wonderful  relation  exist- 
ing between  his  inner  seh'and  the  world  without! 

But  the  study  of  the  phvbical  world  not  only  furnishes  the  mind 
with  rich  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  also  well  calculated 
to  develop  and  disci])line  many  of  its  powers.  It  especially  tends 
to  cultivate  habits  of  observation,  discrimination,  and  generalization. 
It  brings  the  mind  into  connnunication  with  Iniinite  Intelligence,  and, 
if  rightly  pursu'ul,  must  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the 
bciisibjlities,  iind  especially  upon  the  moral  feelings. 

'I'lie-so  studies  are  also  happily  adapted  to  the  period  of  youth. 
The  objects  of  investigation  chiefly  address  tliemselves  to  the  senses, 
juid  though  several  I'aculties  are  called  into  healthful  exercise,  it  is 
the  memory,  which,  at  this  period  of  life,  is  peculiarly  retentive,  that 
is  mainly  taxed. 

ilow  very  small  a  child  miirht,  without  anv  undue  effort,. and  in  a 
Very  short  time,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
a  plant,  or  an  ii»sect,  with  their  names  and  uses  !  There  is  really 
Komething  ludicrous  in  having  a  grave  professor  in  one  of  our  Col- 
leges sagply  iriforiniug  a  class  of  seniors,  about  to  receive  the  honors 
cif  the  instituiiiui,  that  the  outer  envelop  of  a  flower  is  called  a  calyx, 
and  the  inner  one  a  corolla  ;  that  the  potato  belongs  to  a  class  of  roots 
denominated  tuh(  rs  ;  and  that  the  onion  is  an  example  of  the  bulb ;  and, 
if  it  sounds  a  little  more  learned  when  he  adds,  that  in  Botany,  the 
Diuiihlion  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leontodon  trraxicumj  and  Shep» 
herd's  purse  as  Thala:q)i  burs  a  pas  tor  is  ^  he  is  only  giving  names  which 
could  be  mon*.  (^a.^ily  rciiiembered  by  the  child  than  the  senior.  I 
would  therefore  claim  a  place  in  the  Common  School  for  these 
studies  of  nature.  I  would  have  the  children  of  the  country  espe- 
cially learn  to  read  in  God's  great  text-book.  I  would  have  them 
undtTstand  something  of  the  wonders  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms.     It  will  make  them  wiser,  better,  imd  happier. 

But  the  study  of  the  mind  should  claim  a  share  of  attention.  This 
CAW  not  be  done  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  ;  but  much  valuabls 
kjiowiedge  in  this  department  of  study  might  be  acquired  even  in  the 
Connnon  iSchool,  if  the  period  of  pupilage  were  as  extended  as  it 
might  and  should  be,  and  the  time  were  properly  economized ;  and 
certainly  it  is  desirable,  that  every  one  should  V\a\-Q^oxv\«V(\^:^'4i\^^<^ 
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of  his  own  mental  powers  and  susceptibilities — that  he  should 
acquire  such  a  habit  of  mental  introversion,  as  to  enable  him  to 
analyze,  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  and  facility,  his  own  mental 
states. 

As  a  social  being,  every  child  should  understand  the  law  of  reci- 
procity, and  its  most  important  applications  :  he  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  principles  of  government;  especially  should  he  be 
familiar  with  the  constitution  of  the  country  ;  and,  if  all  could  know 
so  much  of  political  economy  as  to  understand  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  it  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  heart-burning  and 
riot. 

Nor  should  religion  be  excluded  from  our  Schools.  Its  great 
truths  should  be  taught,  and  be  taught  in  the  impressive  language  of 
its  great  Teacher. 

From  these  few  general  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  would 
largely  extend  the  course  of  study — that  I  would  add  to  the  studies 
already  pursued,  Botany,  Zoology,  including  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, Geology,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  etc.,  not  omitting 
Music  and  Drawing.  A  formidable  array  of  new  applicants  for  ad- 
mission into  the  **  Rural  Colleges,"  I  admit ;  nor  do  I  expect  that 
they  will  meet  from  all,  at  once,  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Among  the  people  at  large,  the  proposition  for  their  introduction 
would  undoubtedly  be  met,  by  many,  with  the  ever-recurring  ques- 
tion, Ctii  bono  ?  and  with  most,  perhaps,  the  bono  would  have  ref- 
erence to  material  good  ;  like  a  worthy  old  neighbor  of  the  writer, 
whose  universal  inquiry  respecting  all  improvements  is,  "  Will  it 
make  corn  grow  any  better  ?"  But  among  the  readers  of  this 
Journal,  I  can  not  suppose  that  there  are  any  who  will  question  the 
utility  of  the  studies  named,  could  they  be  successfully  pursued.  All 
would  probably  favor  their  introduction  in  union  schools,  high  schools, 
and  academies  :  but  it  mav  be  thought  bv  some  that  there  are  serious 
objections  to  their  introduction  into  common  or  one-grade  schools,  so 
serious  as  to  render  their  introduction  quite  impracticable.  That 
there  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  somewhat  formidable 
ones,  I  am  well  aware  ;  still  I  by  no  moans  think  thom  insuperable. 

Perhaps  the  objection  which  will  be  most  generally  urged,  will 
be  the  vcant  of  time  Now,  so  far  as  this  objection  has  reference  to 
the  pupils,  I  remark : 

1 .  That  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Common  Schools  occupy  but  a 

•mall  part  of  their  time  in  close  study.     I  know  that  their  minds 

maybe  overtasked,  and  this  is  to  be  guarded  against.     The  younger 

pupils  especially,  Qre,indeeii,\Ticu'^\Ae  o^  Vyci^^^stAxtcvaAd  and  close 
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application.     Still,  few  would  be  injured  by  studying  much  more 
than  they  do ;  probably  most  might  double  their  tasks  with  safety. 

2.  As  a  general  thing,  the  pupils  in  public  schools  spend  a  large 
amount  of  their  time  in  well-nigh  useless  roviows — in  'the  almost 
meaningless  repetition  of  rules,  definitions,  and  tables — in  spelling, 
for  the  thousandth  time,  ba-ker,  and  Mich-il-i-mack-i-nack,  and  in 
reading,  for  the  five  hundredth  time,  **  The  wicked  floe,  when  no 
man  pursueth,"  all  the  while,  perhaps,  greatly  wondering  if  there 
are  nwy  ficas  that  are  not  wicked  ! 

3.  Much  time  is  also  usually  lost  by  requiring  the  children  to  pur- 
sue certain  studies,  before  their  minds  are  sufllciently  developed  to 
understand  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  study  of  Grammar, 
and  to  some  extent,  frequently  of  Arilhinetic.  How  many  children 
study  Grammar  for  yours,  to  little  or  no  profit !  They  learn 
words  and  forms  of  expression,  which  they  can,  perhnps,  repeat, 
parrot-like,  with  great  facility;  but  this  very  familiarity  with  words, 
without  attaching  a  meaning  to  them,  makes  it  the  n'.ore  difHcult 
afterward  to  discover  in  them  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to 
C(mvcy.  Grammar  sliould  be  among  the  last  studies  pursued  in  the 
Common  Schools,  and  most  of  the  years  usually  devoted  to  it,  might 
be  spent  more  profitably  upon  some  of  the  studies  named. 

4.  But,  if  time  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  I  would  curtail 
somewhat  the  present  studies  ;  for,  to  a*?  limited  an  extent  as  these 
are  pursued,  there  are  many  details,  especially  in  most  of  the  Ge- 
ographies and  Gninmars  used,  which  might  be  spared,  rather  than 
that  the  pupil  should  be  kept  in  ignor«ince  of  some  of  the  important 
truths  in  tho  departments  of  study  alluded  to.  Desirable  as  it  may 
be  to  know  the  precise  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  I3ay  of  Bom* 
betok,  or  the  height  of  Mt.  Kilimandjaro,  or  the  population  of  Sack- 
atoo  6till  it  may  be  of  equal  practical  importance,  at  least  to  the 
vounjr  farmer,  to  know  of  what  elements  the  soil  he  cultivates  is 
composed,  and  what  will  be  the  chemical  action  upon  it  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fertilizers  which  he  may  employ.  If  the  young  housekeeper 
should  know  wh:it  kind  of  rish  are  abundant  in  the  River  Coanza.  in 
Africa,  it  might  also  \)v.  well  for  her  to  know  something  of  the  chem- 
istry of  making  a  palatable  and  wholesome  diet  of  those  caught 
nearer  home  ;  or  if  she  should  know  that  the  bite  of  a  certain  insect, 
in  the  Comoro  Islands,  is  very  poisonous,  none  will  question,  that  it 
is  as  important  that  she  should  know  that  oxalic  acid,  which  she 
may  have  occasion  to  use  for  bleaching  purposes,  and  which  is  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  and  used  for  Epsom  salts,  is  equally  destructivo 
tu  life,  and  that  chalk,  which  she  could  administer  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  a  physician,  is  a  perfect  ai\\\&o\.e.     Kxi^^v^  S»c  ^» 
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its  influence  upon  the  mind  is  concerned,  one  mi^ht  well  afford  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  circumference  of  Lake  Dibbie,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  which  reigii:$ 
throughouL  the  material  universe ;  or  of  its  depth,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  equally  wonderful  law  of  definite  proportions,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  union  of  all  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  And  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  r)ne  might  be  about  as  easily  acquired  as  of  the  other. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  that,  however  nmch  time  the  student  may 
have  for  pursuing  additional  studies,  the  number  now  pursued  is  quite 
sufficient  to  fully  occupy  the  time  of  one  teacher,  and  that  in  most 
of  the  schools  reftirred  to,  but  one  teacher  can  bo  employed,  or,  Ht 
least,  but  one  is  likely  to  be.  There  is  more  in  this  objection  than 
in  the  other,  still  the  difliculty  may  be  in  part  removed,  and  perhaps 
only  in  part. 

1.  Some  of  the  chanjrcs  already  alludod  to  would  give  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  the  pupil,  additional  time,  especially  the  omission  of  need- 
less repetitions. 

2.  Children  might  l)e  taught  to  read  at  home.  This  could  gener- 
ally be  done  without  diiriculiy.  Most  parents  might  certainly  teach 
their  first  child  to  rorul,  aud  after  this  the  older  might  teach  the 
vountjer.  CiiiKircn  that  could  not  receive  this  home  instruction 
might  be  Uiught  by  the  advancod  pupils  of  the  school  without  injury 
to  either. 

3.  Might  not  the  hirpe  amount  of  time  usually  dfvoted  to  the 
common  reading  exorcise,  be  tunied  to  better  account  by  being  made 
a  medium  for  aciiuiring  useful  knowledL^e  ?  Why  not  read  a  text- 
book on  liolany  ?  The  drier  details  of  the  science  iniglit  be  inter- 
spersed with  poetry,  dialoi^ue.  und  story,  io  any  desirable  extent. 
The  subjtjot  might  be  illus^raled  vvich  earnivings,  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  I'ully  as  ins:ructive  ;is  those  usually  found  in  sehool  primers 
and  spellini;  books.  There  certainly  could  be  no  ditPiculty  in  making 
such  a  bo!»k  abumlantly  interesting'.  And  what  a  delightful  book 
migiit  he  written  for  children  upon  binls  and  insects  !  1  have  no 
he*<it:iney  in  saying,  tiirit  1  believe  a  more  niilural.  and,  therefore,  a 
more  impressive  style  of  readin:;  would  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
such  books,  than  by  using  thoscj  prepared  exclusively  as  reading 
books. 

Ry  a  bf'tter  classification  (»f  th'^  pupils,  and  a  more  scientific  mode 
of  instruction,  much  time  nii^hl  also  be  redeemed,  liut  I  will  not 
enlari^e. 

Anothcrr  objectitm  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  will 
undoubtedly  be  urge<l  by  many,  and,  indeed,  his  ofien  bef'n,  and  not 
withoui  eifecL     It  wiU  \tc   fs'd\<i,  VWV  V\\^  vivtcoductiun  of  so  many 
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branches  will  encourage,  and  result  in  supcrndalncss.  It  may  do 
this,  and,  unless  guarded  against,  it  certainly  will,  hut  what  is 
meant  by  superficialness  ?  Shallowness,  surface-work.  Now  as> 
every  branch  of  science  is  wcll-nigh  boundless,  there  arc  two  ways 
by  which  one  njay  always  keep  upon  the  more  surface,  though  de- 
voting his  whole  iini«  to  a  single  study.  He  may  busy  liimself  for 
life  in  looking  up  all  the  minute  details  of  a  science,  or  ho  may  bo 
forever  going  over  and  over  witii  a  limited  number  of  Ihem.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  may  interest  hiinself  in  a  great  number  of 
subjects,  and  study  each  thoroughly  as  far  as  he  goes.  Not,  of 
course,  but  that  one  may  be  tliorough  upon  a  single  subject.  Let 
me  illustrate  my  meiuiing  in  the;  following  manner  :  A  farmer  has 
ten  fields,  each  ccKitaiuing  ten  acres.  In  each  there  is  one  acre, 
more  or  less,  of  goud  l:ind,  while  the  remainder  is  comparatively 
poor.  Now  he  can  give  a  light  surface-cidtivation  to  the  whole 
hundred  acres,  or  he  can  cultivate  thorouohly  a  sin«;le  field,  or.  if  he 
prefer,  he  can,  with  nearly  the  same,  or  perhaps  greater  ease,  culti- 
vate the  ten  good  aeres  distrihutt^d  tliroui^h  th(^  ten  fields.  Which, 
under  ordinary  eireunistanees,  will  be  the  best  policy  is  very  obvi- 
ous. For  the  advanctMr.ent  of  agricultural  scienee,  it  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  that  sonnj  few  should  cultivate  the  single  field,  the  poor 
land  as  well  as  the  good.  Possibly,  by  some  important  discovery, 
the  former  may  be  rendered  as  productive  as  the  latter.  Those, 
therefore,  who  iiave  the  time  and  nieans,  might  well  thus  employ 
themselves.  But  the  irro.a  mTs>5  of  cultivators  eould  not  alFord  to 
do  it.  Just  so  in  tlie  pwr^uit  of  knowledge,  for  the  adranccMiient 
of  science,  it  is  necr-s-iarv  that  some  should  (hn'ote  themselves 
chiefly  to  a  single  d^prirliiuiit.  and  to  the  most  iorhiddinsj  liraneh  of 
that;  but  it  is  u;dv  her*',  and  tliere  one  who  will  «»r  can  do  it,  while 
what  is  wanted,  hv  \\w  gn^at  nii-s,  is  a  thorough  acuiuaintance  with 
the  most  impi^rtant  facts  jnid  principles  of  the  whole  circle.  Tiiis, 
if  they  go  no  further,  will  tend  to  pive  them  liberal  and  enlarged 
views,  while  it  will  fiirni.Nli  ihetn  with  a  kev,  bv  which  thev  can  en- 
ter  into  any  di'j)arimeiit  \\w\  may  select,  if  they  wish  to  pursue  th^»i^ 
investigations  fartln-r.  The  objection  is  not,  therefore,  well  founded. 
Hut  how  are  ti.e  70,000  seliools  of  this  crrade,  in  the  countrv 
alone,  to  be  fiirni>hed  with  teachers  (lualified  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  enumerated?  Undoubtedly  a  full  sup- 
ply cimld  not  at  (kw.o  be  ubiained;  but  d'maivl  the  qualilications 
and  pa  If  for  them,  ani  the  supply  will  soon  me»:t  the  demand.  The 
proposed  ch;inge  w(»ulil  render  tlie  profession  of  teaching  far  more 
desirable  than  at  orcvsent.  What  teacher,  fit  to  instruct  the  smallest 
child,  would  not  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  goiu*^  ouV  \tv\.Q  ^  hi\^^x 
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field  of  knowledge  nnd  thought — and  taking  his  pupils  with  him — 
than  is  furnished  by  the  present  limited  course  of  study  pursued  in 
most  of  the  Common  Schools  ? 

The  want  of  suitable  text-books  may  be  another  objection. 
There  certainly  are  but  few  adapted  to  such  a  course  as  I  have  rec- 
ommended ;  but  here,  too,  the  demand  would  soon  create  a  supply. 
Some  expprimcnting  might  be  neccssar\%  before  the  most  suitable 
ones  could  be  obtained,  and  unavoidable  changes  might  occasion 
considerable  expense,  but  what  would  be  the  expenditure  compared 
with  the  gain  ? 

If  this  enlarged  course  of  study  is  at  all  preferable  to  the  present 
limited  one,  it  is  very  important  that  the  change  should  be  made. 
There  are  about  5,000,000  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
country,  at  least  3,000,000  of  whom  are  in  the  schools  for  >vhich  I 
have  been  pleading.  Any  change  that  is  to  affect  favorably  such  a 
mass  of  mind  must  be  of  immense  importance. 


VI.   THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  MON- 
TICKLLO  FF.ilALE  SEIIINARY,  MONTICELLO,  ILLINOIS. 

BY     R  T:  v.     T  II  K:  R  O  N     BALDWIN, 

FI.Kl  IMii-.i]Ml  rf  iha  Iniilllut(<iD. 

[The  above  are  the  topics  of  a  "  Historical  Address,"  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,*  delivered  in  Monticollo,  at  the  Seventeenth  Anniversary 
of  the  above-named  Seminary,  June  27,  1855.  In  a  tasteful  and 
appropriate  introduction,  the  author  compares  the  sources  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  institution,  to  the  countless  hidden  springs,  the  streams, 
the  rain-drops,  and  the  different  mists  that  swell  the  tide  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, near  which  the  Seminary  stands.  But  the  sources  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  are  regarded  as  sinking  into  insignificance,  when 
compan^l  with  the  causes  of  those  great  streams  of  intellectual  and 
moral  influence,  which  starting,  often,  from  obscure  fountain-heads, 
and  feeble  in  their  beoinnings.  receive  successive  additions,  and, 
flowing  on  from  age  to  age,  exhale  a  fertilizing  and  saving  power  over 
human  society. 

Bv  the  side  of  such  a  stream,  the  author  n-ffards  himself  as  stand- 

•  The  nii'li«'»r  of  \h\n  A.«!nr<-M  will  l>o  rocosnizod  by  innny  of  our  rt-U'l.-n  n*  tbo  S<»cn»lary  of 
the  •♦  Sorlrfr  f  »r  Ih-  rromoMim  of  ColIcirlat«  nnd  Tliooloilnal  Kilm-ation  :it  llii*  Wmt,**  whlr.bi  k« 
xrn*  grvntly  in»tnin;(-Dtal  in  fouii'ling,  aiid  which  is  much  ioiiobli'd  to  bb  o^uoy  for  iucffldooey 
lAd  useftalneMi 
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ing,  in  giving  the  fullowing  account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  promise 
of  this  interesting  Institution,  which  we  transcribe,  by  permission, 
from  his  address. — Kditoii.] 

We  can  now  see  that  there  were  remarkable  providences  and  influ- 
ences, starting  from  various  points  very  wide  asunder — preparations 
in  process,  and  maturing  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  agencies 
entirely  indopondent  of  each  other  at  work,  but  guided  by  an  unseen 
hand,  till  providences,  inlluences,  and  agencies  were  brought  into 
visible  connection,  airl  as  the  combined  result,  yonder  noble  struc- 
ture arose,  and  the  work  of  instruction  began.  It  is  well  to  make 
these  records,  that  when  our  children,  and  those  who  come  after  us, 
inquire,  "  What  moan  ye  by  these  stones?" — they  may  understand 
from  the  bed  of  what  Jordan  they  were  taken — by  what  hands  and 
means  tht-y  were  piled  up — of  the  crossing  of  what  seas  and  deserts 
and  rivers  they  are  tiie  memorial — and  how  they  illustrate  the  inter- 
position, the  guidance,  and  the  benign  influence  of  an  ever-present 
Providence. 

Thk  Founder,  and  the  Occasion-. — So  far  as  the  founder  is 
concerned,  were  it  proper,  we  might  follow  him  through  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  that  preparatory  course  which  Anally  led  to  this  noble 
conception — from  his  birthplace  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Cod,  through  a  life  of  some  twenty  years  upon  the  sea — to 
the  final  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — the  weeping  on  the  beach 
amidst  the  wreck  of  worldly  liopes — the  subsequent  accumulation, 
by  well-directed  enterprise,  of  means  suflicient  to  repair  losses,  and 
do  noble  thjugs  in  the  field  of  benevolence,  when  the  heart  and  the 
great  aim  of  life  should  be  right.  More  than  all  might  we  trace  the 
singular  providence  that  brought  these  right,  by  placing  under  his 
eye,  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  at  midnij^ht,  while  tossing  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  words  of  the  Saviour ; — ^^  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
Also,  the  application  of  that  inquiry  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  heart 
— the  subsequent  purchase  of  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  its 
perusal,  till  peace  was  found  in  believing,  and  the  claims  of  God  so 
felt,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence  the  earnest  inquiry  arose  : 
— "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

This  petition  was  soon  answered,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
letter,  written  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  myself,  and  bearing 
date  Feb.  16th,  1842.  It  shows  the  origin  of  the  Institution  in  his 
mind : 

^One  morping,  wbile  lying  in  my  bed  «omeviYv&X  VtidA«^icA^^^\&:i 
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wife  came  into  the  room,  and  as  she  went  out  made  some  remark. 
One  of  our  little  children,  tbiit  had  jiist  heirun  to  lisp  a  few  words, 
cau<(ht  the  remark,  and  while  playintf  by  itself  on  the  floor,  repeated 
it  over  and  over  for  some  timo.  This  led  inc  to  reflect  on  the  pow- 
erful efleol  of  a  mother's  exam])le  on  the  mind.s,  manners,  and  habits 
of  their  ofl's])rini^,  and  the  no  less  poworful  influence  that  females 
have  over  society  at  lar*>;c.  The  mind  is  formed  to  a  j^eat  extent 
in  childhood,  and  while  under  the  direct  care  of  iho  mother.  From 
the  time  it  c:in  lisp,  and  (?ven  before,  it  jj^oos  to  her  with  all  its  little 
troubles  and  diflicnlties,  its  pleasures  and  pains,  and  her  kind  parti- 
cipation in  all  its  concerns  endears  it  >o  eluscly,  and  gives  it  such 
implicit  confidence  in  her,  that  it  takes  for  granted  any  thing  she 
does  or  says  is  riji^jht,  and  is  actuated  accord inirly. 

**  In  regard  to  the  elfectof  female  exa'uple  o^-er  society  I  need  not 
make  any  remarks.  It  is  a  tact  \ox\^  since  acceded  to  them,  that  lo 
a  very  great  and  important  extent,  they  provern  and  control  it. 
Hence,  the  great  necessity  of  Uieir  being  qnalifled  tor  those  import- 
ant and  responsible  situations  in  this  hie  which  Crod,  in  bis  inflnite 
wisdom,  has  assigned  to  them, 

**  With  these  reflections,  the  idea  came  into  my  mind  to  erect  a 
Seminary,  in  which  ft^males  could,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  pre- 
pared to  discharge  their  numerous,  arduous,  and  resj)onsible  duties. 
After  consulting  my  wife  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  to  which 
she  acceded  unhesitatingly,  and  being  desirous  to  act  the  part  of  a 
faithful  steward  of  what  God  had  placed  in  my  possession,  I  re- 
solved to  devote  so  much  of  it  as  would  er«'Ct  a  building,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  domestic  improvement  of 
tciivdles,  particularly  those  whose  mkaxs  wi:rk  limited. 

''  Benjamin  Godprey." 

Thus,  an  apparently  trivial  circumstance  started  a  train  of  thought 
which  led  on  to  a  conception  and  a  purpose,  the  results  of  which 
are  before  us  to-day."  And  this  train  of  th(mght  did  not  stop  with 
earthly  relations  and  responsibilities.  That  little  one,  whose  lisp- 
ings  became  the  occasion  of  so  much  good,  was  thoji  viewed  as  hav- 
ing a  soul  that  would  never  die — and  that  soul  was  traced  into 
eternity,  and  the  importance  of  maternal  training  estimated  by  its 
bearing  ujion  all  the  interests  of  futurity.  Extensive  travel  and 
observation  had  revealed  the  power  of  female  influence  over  society 
at  large,  and  experience  in  Mexico  had  created  a  sort  of  horror  of 
the  Catholic  system  as  it  stood  related  to  this  influence.  We 
have  tlius  traced  one  brai\c\\  o^  vW  ^xow^l^iwcv^i.  iufluences,  and 
agencies  concerned  in  gvwng  X:i\^V^tvc^  \»  ^^  \w4\:\V»NACitv, 
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"  God  mo7e8  in  a  niysteriouB  way, 
His  wonders  to  pertbmi." 

Thk  First  Principal. — Wo  may  now  turn  back  and  look  in 
another  direction.  Early  in  the  year  1820,  un  association  of  seven 
young  men  was  organized  at  Yale  College  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  this  State  and  commencing  a  system  of  operations,  educational 
and  religious.  The  enterprise  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  great 
principle,  that  education  jand  religion  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  tho 
world^s  conversion.  The  speaker  was  one  of  this  association,  and, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtcvant,  now  President  of  Illi- 
nois College,  arrived  in  this  State  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
The  qj)ject  of  the  association  was  to  plant  churches,  form  Sabbath 
schools,  found  a  college,  establish  academies,  male  *and  female,  and 
encourage  common  schools,  in  short,  promote  Christian  education  in 
all  its  departments. 

Illinois  College  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise.* 

But,  in  order  to  the  full  development  of  ilie  scheme,  it  became 
necessary,  in  the  progress  of  events,  that  some  one  should  take  the 
field,  organize  churclies,  locate  missionaries,  lecture  on  education, 
visit  at  an  early  day  all  the  rising  points  of  intlucnce,  and  secure,  as 
far  as  practicable,  organization!^,  cducatiimal  and  religious,  which 
should  exert  everywhere  an  elevating,  molding,  and  saving  power 
in  the  very  infancy  of  society. 

Between  four  and  five  vears  wore  devot*  d  to  this  work  bv  the 
speaker,  chiefly  under  commission  from  the  Amrricrm  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  While  prosecuting  a  missionary  tour  in  Southern 
Illinois,  the  night  of  the  17th  of  Dec,  1834,  was  spent  at  the  heu?ie 
of  the  founder.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  expend  some  SI 0,000  in  the  erection  of  a  Female  Academy,  and 
desired  me  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  Institution,  and  devote 
inyself  permanently  to  its  interests. 

This  proposal  was  at  once  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
cause  an  abandonment  of  the  field  of  usefulness  then  occupied,  and 
the  choice  of  one  to  me  untried,  and  for  that  reason,  more  than  on 
account  of  the  Aature  of  the  tield,  It^ss  promi.sing  in  respect  to  good 
results.  The  solicitation,  however,  was  earnrst.  and  through  fear  of 
discouraging,  at  the  outset,  so  noble  a  movement,  the  proposal  was 
taken  under  advisement. 

[Afler  this,  Mr.  Baldwin  sought  earnestly  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence in  respect  to  his  own  duty  in  the  case  ;  corre^iponded  and  held 
inierTiews  with  benevolent  individuals  and  as«oci;iUo\v«^bQ\3cL'\w\ksA 


*Be9 §k^t€h  oflUloolM  Obllego,  pagL- 125  iif  l^^  :1oviwkv  KiM»Uvcwir, 
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East  and  the  West,  which  would  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  but  are 
too  extended  for  insertion  here.  The  founder  persisted  in  his  re- 
quest, and  said,  at  an  interview  in  New  York,  when  the  subject  was 
under  decision  :  '*  Gentlemen  may  smile,  but  I  consider  it  of  as 
much  importance,  that  the  institution  should  come  into  existence, 
and  do  the  work  which  I  have  in  view,  as  that  every  soul  now  living 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  should  be  converted." 

The  result  was,  that  a  plan  was  devised,  by  which  Mr.  Baldwin, 
without  relinquishing  the  field  of  general  usefulness  to  which  his  life 
was  devoted,  should  give  special  attention  to  the  founding  of  the 
proposed  Seminary.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  he  became  its 
first  Principal,  and  remained  such,  until  called  to  the  office  which 
he  now  holds,  in  1843. 

Touching  arfd  interesting  were  many  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  beginning  and  location  of  the  Seminary,  when  every  thing 
was  new  and  untried.  But  the  spot  was  chosen  with  much  deliber- 
ation, with  a  view  both  to  its  healthfulness  and  the  ease  by  which 
it  could  be  reached,  by  the  principal  lines  of  travel  through  the  State, 
and  the  adjoining  States  ;  and  though  it  was  predicted  by  an  eminent 
citizen,  at  that  time,  that  **  within  ten  years  it  would  become  the 
founder's  barn,"  the  results  have  already  amply  justified  both  the 
wisdom  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the  location.] 

The  Plan  Deviskd  with  Care. — It  now  became  necessary  tosetp 
tie  the  genc'r;d  system  upon  which  the  Institution  should  be  conducted, 
and  also  the  course  of  instruction.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  moment,  demanding  the  most  careful  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  field  was  perfectly 
open  for  the  adoption  of  any  system  that  might  be  judged  best.  No 
trammels  wore  imposed  by  existing  institutions  in  the  same  general 
region  ;  and  while  the  newness  of  the  country  created  some  special 
obstacles  to  the  successful  adoption  of  a  thorough  and  elevated 
course  of  study,  it  yet  presented  a  clear  field  for  the  introduction  of 
a  model  institution,  whose  power  should  be  felt,  not  only  upon  the 
individuals  trained  under  its  influence,  but  in  fixing  at  an  elevated 
point  the  standard  of  female  education  in  the  very  inHincy  of  this 
forming  society. 

The  period  was  auspicious  in  the  history  of  female  education  in 
our  country.  For  a  course  of  years  there  had  been  a  rising  interest 
in  the  subject.  There  were  investigation,  and  discussion,  and  ex- 
periment Not  only  was  there  a  multiplication  of  female  seminaries, 
bat,  under  more  just  \\evr«  of  the  proper  sphere  of  woman,  and 
a  deeper  sense  of  iVio  impoiVAxic^  oi  \)X^^^V\^^\i«t  V^t^'^\.«^^T^^ 
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there  began  to  be  an  extensive  substitution  of  useful,  substantial, 
and  Christian  systems  of  female  education  for  those  which  were 
merely  or  mainly  devoted  to  the  ornamental  and  the  frivolous. 

In  ail  great  providential  movements  we  are  very  apt  to  find  that 
many  minds,  wide  it  may  be  asunder,  and  without  any  interchange 
of  thought,  are  similarly,  if  not  simultaneously,  affected,  so  that,  in 
after  years,  the  question,  as  to  their  true  originators,  becomes  a  mat- 
ter for  excited  discussion.  The  first  conception  of  this  Institution, 
and  the  purpose  to  found  it,  were  not  the  results  of  apy  intercourse 
whatever  with  the  friends  of  female  education.  As  if  communicated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  idea  arose  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  train  of  thought  which  was  started  by  an  event  so  trivial 
as  the  lisping  of  a  child !  Soon,  however,  it  contributed  its  share 
to  the  general  movement. 

A  Tour  of  Inspection. — Under  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved,  and  of  the  need  of  light,  the  importance  of 
a  tour  through  the  older  States,  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  female 
seminaries  and  the  investigation  of  systems  of  female  education,  was 
suggested  to  the  founder.  He  gave  his  assent,  and  generously  fur- 
nished means  requisite  for  its  prosecution. 

[The  proposed  tour  was  performed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1837. 
He  visited  the  female  seminaries  of  Rochester,  Auburn,  Clinton,  and 
Albany,  in  New  York,  of  Northampton,  Hadley,  and  Ipswich,  in 
Massachusetts,  of  Castleton  and  Middlebury,  in  Vermont,  and  others, 
and  conferred  with  many  of  the  leading  educators  in  that  line.] 

The  question,  how  far  the  performance  of  domestic  duties 
should  be  made  obligatory  upon  the  members  of  the  Institution, 
was  one  which  yielded  to  no  other  in  difficulty.  Inquiries  and 
discussions  on  this  subject  were  accordingly  pushed  to  the  last 
extent,  especially  in  the  visit  to  South  Hadley.  The  numerous 
points  and  bearings  then  brought  under  consideration — with  rea- 
sons for  and  against — can  not  be  here  exhibited.  This  was 
justly  considered  by  the  founder  as  a  matter  of  very  deep  inter- 
est. The  Seminary  was  expressly  founded  as  a  place  where  "  fe- 
males, with  the  blessing  of  God,  could  be  prepared  to  discharge 
their  numerous,  arduous,  and  responsible  duties."  But  to  educate 
them  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  yet  ignore  all  ac- 
quaintance with  domestic  duties,  would  be  like  training  mariners  for 
service,  on  board  of  some  phantom  ship.  The  idea,  however,  of 
giving  instruction  in  domestic  duties  at  the  Seminary  was  rejected. 
These  duties  must  be  practiced  there,  but  tht  place  of  \nstnictionNi%& 
iho  family.  The  pupils  were  required  to  do  lYieu  ONVii  ^u<ESti\Ti^  v&i^^ 
VOL.  J. — NO.  5. — 33 
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ironing,  take  the  entire  care  of  their  own  rooms,  and  such  public 
rooms  as  were  devoted  to  their  use,  and  also  to  take  their  turns  in 
Betting  tables.* 

[The  principal  building  being  nearly  completed,  instruction  was 
commenced  in  April,  1838.  There  were  present  the  Principal  and 
two  Female  Teachers ;  and  sixteen  pupils  were  in  attendance.  A 
church,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Seminary  and  neighboring 
residents,  was  organized  the  next  year.]  i 

The  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  the  scale  upon  which  preparations 
had  been  made,  the  character  of  the  Seminary  building,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances; noble  in  itself,  but  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
wildness  of  the  immediately  surrounding  region,  all  tended  to  awaken 
a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  community.  The  passing  traveler 
gazed  with  wonder,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  honored  bj 
numerous  and  delighted  visitors. 

Incorporation — Principles  and  Conditions. — For  some  two 
years,  the  Institution  was  conducted  without  any  Board  of  Trustees, 
as  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  as  yet  the  private  property  of 
the  founder.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  expended  some  $45,000.t 
This  amount  was  afterward  increased  to  $53,000.  From  the  first 
it  was  designed  to  be  a  permanent  Institution.  Sufficient  evidence 
of  this  can  be  found  in  its  massive  walls.  The  temporary  existence,  so 
common  to  Protestant  female  seminaries  in  this  country  was  deplored. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  point  where  Catholics  had  immensely  the  ad- 
vantage— tjieir  female  seminaries  being  parts  of  an  indestructible 
system,  as  truly  so  as  their  churches,  while  Protestant  institutions, 
often,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  came  up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night 
In  this  respect,  Protestants  seemed  like  the  merchant  whose  shelves 
should  be  empty  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  who  would  be  cer- 
tain to  send  his  customers  to  his  more  shrewd  neighbors,  whose 
ample  stock  should  invite  purchasers  at  all  seasons.     The  following 


*  The  requirement  In  respect  to  washing  has  since  been  modified.  A  limited  number  of  pa- 
pDs  each  year  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  defraying  the  expense  of  board,  la  whole  or 
in  part,  by  extra  service ;  and  in  thia  class  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  l>righlest  ornaments  of 
the  Institution. 

t  The  original  building,  erected  and  ftamished  bj  Mr.  Godfrey,  is  of  stone,  ItO  by  44  feet,  and 
three  stories  high,  over  a  basement  The  two  upper  stories  together  contain  40  room*,  9  or  If 
by  16^  feet,  including  a  convenient dolhes-prere,  and  each  designed  to  accommo<iate  two  youof 
ladies.  The  seonnd  story  is  divided  Into  school-room,  and  recitation  and  fkmily  rooms.  The 
basf^ment  Into  kitchen,  dInlng-haU,  and  chapel. 

The  Seminary  grounds  consist  of  about  eight  acres,  neatly  ine1os<Kl,  with  the  bnlldingt  li 
the  center.  ThU  affords  room  for  a  spacious  yard  in  front,  and  a  garden  In  (he  rear.  Itio  dt- 
■ifii  was  to  eoMtnicl  \\ie  VBAMiVa«]iwn4\ai  woMSkA  VnidoM  the  gronnds  in  such  a  way  aa  lo  «•- 
aoonge  haMli  of  mMtnwi  wn'^  TrimTt*^-^  ■"■^'^ "-^^  ^^-  »-'^^^^^*  »«.v^»>%^<  — 1.*|  ed«eati« 

agreeable. 
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principles  were  at  the  outset  fixed  upon  as  fundamental  to  the  pro- 
posed system,  viz. : 

1.  That  it  should  be  based  upon  the  great  principles  of  religion. 
It  was  considered  but  mockery  to  call  that  education,  which  keeps 
out  of  sight  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  the  future  world, 
inasmuch  as  it  utterly  fails  of  its  high  and  appropriate  ends,  unless 
it  has  reference  to  the  whole  cf  being. 

2.  That  the  education  furnished  should  be  substantial,  extensive, 
«nd  practical.  In  other  words,  that  it  should  develop  harmoniously 
the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  powers,  and  prepare  its 
subjects,  not  for  an  imaginary  state  of  existence,  but  for  the  sober 
realities  and  duties  of  actual  life. 

3.  That  it  should  be  an  endowed  Institution.  In  order  (1)  That 
there  might  be  given  to  it  the  same  stability  and  prolonged  existence 
which  characterize  Colleges.  (2)  That  it  might  be  furnished  with 
a  library,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  such  other  fa- 
cilities for  the  business  of  instruction  as  are  deemed  indispensable 
appendages  to  institutions  of  a  high  order  for  the  education  of  young 
men.  (3)  That  it  might,  to  a  proper  extent,  be  independent  of  a 
fickle  public  sentiment.  (4)  That  the  means  might  exist  of  secur- 
ing a  corps  of  experienced  and  competent  teachers,  so  that  neither 
the  existence  nor  prosperity  of  the  Institution  should  at  any  one 
time  depend  upon  the  life,  health,  or  presence  of  an  individual. 
The  loss  of  either  of  these  in  the  case  of  a  single  female  oftentimes 
speedily  obliterates  all  traces  of  a  flourishing  and  useful  institution. 
(5)  That  such  a  division  of  labor  might  be  secured,  that  an  extended 
and  substantial  course  of  study  could  be  ably  taught,  and  the  Insti- 
tution thus  be  made  worthy  of  extensive  patronage.  (6)  That  the 
advantages  of  such  a  course  might  be  afforded  on  a  scale  of  expense 
80  reduced  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the 
community  and  even  of  the  indigent. 

But,  as  no  one  could  be  asked  to  place  the  needed  endowments 
on  a  private  foundation,  the  founder  committed  all  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  appurtenances  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  trust,  to  be  used 

in  perpetuity  for  the  purposes  of  female  education. 

•  •••••• 

The  principles  and  conditions  of  the  deed  of  trust  declare  that 
the  end  of  all  true  education  is  the  full  development  of  the  physical 
and  mental  powers,  and  the  preparation  of  man  for  enjoyment,  and 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  all  stages  of  his  existence.  But, 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  truly  know,  and  love^  qxl^  ^^yn^  ^^. 
Hence  ttU  truth  should  be  ao  taught  as  to  eci-of«taila.VvV^O^  \u\i^^ 
great  end,  the  sancti^cation  and  salvation  ot  tine  aoxX^lSoxna^^i^ 
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atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  are  no  specifications  as  to  the 
course  of  study,  its  length,  the  branches  that  shall  compose  it,  or 
the  methods  of  teaching.  All  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Institution.  So  of  other  and  numerous  points.  Bat 
the  great  and  leading  ends  above  specified,  and  for  which  the  Insti- 
tution was  founded,  are  not  left  discretionary.  The  way-marks  are 
set  up  for  each  and  every  teacher.  They  are  bound  by  the  condi- 
tions of  their  office  to  hold  the  Institution  true  to  those  ends — ends, 
too,  which,  in  importance,  rise  immeasurably  above  all  others.  Set 
up  any  other  end  inconsistent  with  these,  and  there  is  not  only  coa- 
flict  with  the  deed  of  trust,  but  a  prostration  of  the  highest  and  no- 
blest of  all  that  can  be  aimed  at  or  achieved  in  an  enterprise  like 
this. 

Let  it  be  particularly  noticed  here,  that  this  deed  of  trust  very 
wisely  avoids  needless  and  embarrassing  specifications  in  respect  to 
these  great  points.  All  that  is  unchangeable  is  based  upon  the  tn- 
mutable  word  of  God.  The  Institution  is  committed  to  no  particular 
class  in  society,  to  no  specified  line  of  descent,  to  no  organization, 
political  or  ecclesiastical — things  pre-eminently  mutable — it  is  not 
so  bound  up  as  to  destroy  its  power  of  adaptation  to  inevitable 
changes  in  human  society.  The  fallibility  of  man  and  the  very 
limited  range  of  the  most  sagacious  of  finite  minds  are  assumed. 

Influence. — Monticello  Seminary  has  now  been  in  operation 

for  more  than  seventeen  years.     At  an  early  day  the  number  of 

teachers  was  increased  till  a  full  Board  of  Instruction  was  organized, 

eight  in  number,  including  the  Principal,     The  first  Catalogue  was 

published   in  1840,  embracing  two  years.     The  total  number  of 

pupils  connected  with  the  Institution  during  the  first  year,  ending  in 

1839,  was  57  ;  and  104  during  the  year  ending  1840.     At  the  close 

of  this  year  a  regular  classification  was  made,  and  three  individuals 

'  admitted  to'the  Senior  Class  ;  nine  to  the  Middle  Class  ;  and  thirty^ 

four  to  the  Junior  Class. 

•  •••••• 

As  to  methods  of  instruction — each  teacher  was  independent  in 
her  own  Department ;  and  sustained,  to  her  associates  and  the  In- 
stitution, relations  similar  to  those  of  a  professor  in  our  colleges. 
The  Principal,  with  his  family,  resided  in  the  Seminary  building ; 
conducted  religious  exercises  ;  as  Pastor  of  the  Church,  preached 
on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  Chapel ;  shared  with  the  teachers  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Sc\ioo\,  «lao  vu  deciding  upon  the  course  of  study, 
text-books,  etc.  TYie  iamW^  aa^cVi  aa  W  %&  ^^i^^^  v)^&  ^vven  to 
the  Institution.  ♦  %  %  %  %  % 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  Institution,  from 
the  first,  is  1 ,037.  Of  these,  50  have  completed  the  full  course  of 
study,  and  200  hare  gone  out  as  teachers ;  and  we  should,  probably, 
be  within  the  truth  in  the  statement,  that  not  less  than  100,  while 
connected  with  the  Institution,  have  become  the  hopeful  subjects 
of  renewing  grace.  So  far  as  any  thing  is  known  to  the  contrary, 
not  far  from  1,000  of  these  pupils  are  still  living.  They  are  scat- 
tered abroad,  everywhere,  and  their  influence  is  felt  in  the  home- 
circle  and  that  of  early  associates ;  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
school-room  ;  and  over  the  whole  surface  of  society.  Large  num- 
bers are  already  at  the  heads  of  families ;  and  there,  or  elsewhere, 
they  occupy  the  highest  seats  of  influence ;  bringing,  we  trust,  as  a 
class,  the  combined  power  of  cultivated  intellect,  refined  manners, 
correct  taste,  deep  sympathy  with  whatever  is  pure  and  gentle  and 
elevating,  to  bear  on  the  highest  interests  of  the  race. 

And  an  influence  has  gone  forth  from  this  consecrated  spot,  that 
has  been  felt  far  and  wide  over  these  new  and  rising  States,  in 
awakening  attention  to  Female  Education — elevating  its  standard, 
and  prompting  to  similar  eflbrts.  The  early  day  at  which  this  enter- 
prise was  undertaken,  the  scope  of  the  plans  here  formed,  the  scale 
of  preparations  for  the  work  of  instruction,  where  nature  was  yet  in 
her  wildness,  and  where  the  very  idea  of  gathering  a  company  of 
youth,  and  carrying  out  an  elevated  course  of  study,  might  seem 
preposterous — all  combined  to  strike  the  public  mind  with  great 
force,  and  spoke  eloquently  to  the  passing  traveler,  of  the  apprecia- 
tion which  some  had  of  mind  and  its  proper  cultivation — even  here, 
in  a  country  where  material  interests  bore  such  complete  sway — and 
thus,  day  by  day,  has  the  great  argument  been  carried  home,  with  a 
silent,  but  moving  power. 

[The  present  state  of  the  Institution  is  represented  as  highly 
prosperous,  and  as  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  but  as  needing  an 
increase  of  endowment.] 

Methods  of  Endowment. — There  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  viz.  : — either,  1.  By  continuing  to  increase  the 
expenses,  so  that  the  Trustees  can  provide  for  all  these  wants  out 
of  the  regular  income  ;  or,  2.  By  endowments  that  will  enable  the 
Institution  to  furnish  all  the  required  accommodations  and  facilities, 
and  also  maintain  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  and  carry  out  an  ele- 
Tated  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  on  a  scale  of  expense  so 
reduced  as  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  within  the  reach 
eren  of  the  indigent.  It  has  been  the  cherished  design  oC  tlkft  W- 
fltatntion,  from  its  very  inception,  to  do  here  fot  yaim%  \%j^\^%  N9>^nX 
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has  been  done  for  ybung  men  in  our  colleges,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  in 

the  whole  history  of  this  country.     It  hardly  need  be  said,  that  just 

in  proportion  as  the  expenses  are  increased,  the  advantages  of  the 

Institution  are  thrown  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very  class  for  whose 

benefit  it  was  especially  designed.     This  vast  outlay  was  not  needed, 

in  order  to  enable  the  wealthy  to  educate  their  daughters. 
•  •••••• 

A  Society  of  AhUMNiE  Suggested. — And  here  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  this  Seminary.  In 
respect  to  the  older  colleges  in  our  country,  their  main  reliance  for 
those  munificent  provisions  which  are  necessary  from  year  to  year, 
and  age  to  age,  in  order  that  they  may  fulfill  their  high  mission,  is 
upon  their  Alumni.  Associations  of  these  are  formed,  and  though 
the  language  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical,  they  adopt  their 
Alma  Mater. 

Why  should  not  the  same  be  done  here  ?  Let  the  one  thousand 
who  have  already  received  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  follow 
this  example.  Many  have  already  extensive  means  at  their  disposal. 
Others  are  passing  rapidly  into  positions  where  they  will  be  able  to 
command  means,  and  all  will  have  wide  influence.  Let,  then,  a  ju- 
dicious plan  be  formed,  and  this  work  entered  upon  with  that  prac- 
tical efficiency  so  peculiar  to  wouian,  and  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
those  educated  here  to  accomplish  for  the  daughters  of  this  land, 
who  shall  come  afler  them,  one  of  the  noblest  works  ever  achieved. 
The  example,  too,  would  be  sure  to  be  imitated  elsewhere.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  in  the  power  of  those  who  have  received 
their  training  at  Monticello  Seminary  to  take  the  lead  in  a  grand 
movement,  vfhich  perhaps  furnishes  the  only  solution  of  the  problem^ 
how  adequate  provisions  can  be  made  for  the  education  of  woman. 


VIL    COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  SYSTEMS  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

BY     THE     AS80CIATK     EDITOR. 
II.    MASSACHUSETTS. 


History  of  its  System. — The  Massachusetts  Common-School 
Sy8tem,.taken  as  a  whole,  and  viewed  with  reference  to  its  origin, 
its  history,  its  duration,  its  comhination  of  theoretical  and  practical 
excellence,  and  its  results  on  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material 
interests  of  that  community  which  has  been  subjected  to  its  influ- 
ences, is  unquestionably  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  and 
most  perfect  institution  of  modern  times.     Its  broad   and   ample 
foundations  were  laid  more  than  two  hundred  years  sinco.     Twenty- 
two  years  only  had  elapsed  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
at  Plymouth,  when  the  infant  community  of  New  England,  still  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  perils,  and  manfully  struggling  against  all 
the  obstacles  and  discouragements  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new 
colony,  enjoined,  through  its  legislative  assembly,  or  General  Court, 
upon  its  municipal  authorities,  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  directing 
them,  in  the  terms  of  the  act,  of  1642,  to  "have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors — to  see  first,  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  muck  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices,  so 
much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws" — that  religious 
instruction  be  given  to  all  children — and  "  that  all  parents  and  mas- 
ters do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices,  in  some 
honest,  lawful  calling,  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry 
or  some  other  trade,  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  Commonwealth, 
if  they  will  not,  or  can  not  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for 
higher  employment." 

In  the  event  of  the  neglect  of  parents  and  guardians  to  comply 
with  these  requisitions,  ^fter  due  admonition,  the  magistracy  were 
Aothorized  to  take  their  children  or  servants  from  them,  and  placo 
them  where  such  an  education  should  be  given.  Five  years  later, 
in  1647,  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  one 
school  at  least,  in  every  town  of  fifty  household^TH  ox  u^vi^t^^  ^3Bk\ 
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an  additional  or  "  Grammar  School"  in  every  town  of  one  hundred 
or  more  families,  to  be  supported  entirely  at  the  public  expense. 
Thus  a  single  generation  was  not  permitted  to  pass,  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  before  complete  and  adequate  provision  had  been 
made,  by  authority  of  law,  for  the  universal  and  free  education  of 
every  future  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  upon  this  strong  and 
firm  foundation,  still  rests  the  noble  and  magnificent  structure  of  the 
Massachusetts  Free  Conmion-School  System  ! 

Testimony  of  Horace  Mann. — "  It  is  impossible,"  observes 
Horace  Mann,  in  his  masterly  exposition  of  this  system,  in  his  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  '*  for  us  adequately  to  conceive  the  boldness  of  the 
measure  which  thus  aimed  at  Universal  Education,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free  Schools.  As  a  fact,  it  had  no  precedent  in  the 
world's  history ;  and  as  a  theory,  it  could  have  been  refuted  and 
silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argument  and  experience 
than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other  institution  of  human 
origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness.  Two  centuries  of  suc- 
cessful operation  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
and  as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  Every  community  in  the 
civilized  world  awards  it  the  meed  of  praise ;  and  states  at  home, 
and  nations  abroad,  in  the  order  of  their  intelligence,  are  copying 
the  bright  example.  What  we  call  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Christendom,  are  approaching,  by  slow  degrees,  to  the  moral  eleva- 
tion which  our  ancestors  reached  at  a  single  bound  ;  and  the  tardy 
convictions  of  the  one  have  been  assimilating,  through  a  period  of 
two  centuries,  to  the  intuitions  of  the  other.'' 

Its  Leading  Featurb. — The  prominent  and  leading  feature  of 
the  Massachusetts  System  of  Free  Schools,  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting in  the  enactment,  that  each  and  every  township  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shall,  from  its  own  resources,  make  adequate  and  ample 
provision  for  the  complete  elementary  education  of  every  child  with- 
in its  borders.  The  electors  of  the  town  may  delegate  this  high 
trust,  in  part,  by  the  organization  of  districts,  the  inhabitants  and 
officers  of  which  may  carry  out,  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  law,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  township  and  its  school  committee.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  State  are  thus  subdivided  into  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  "  prudential  committee,"  generally  consisting  of  one  individ- 
ual, chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  town  or  district,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient  by  the  former,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  provide  a 
suitable  school-houae,  Nr*\\]^  ^\  Tiec««s»rf  appurtenances,  fuel,  etc., 
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• 

for  (he  district,  at  the  expense  of  its  taxable  inhabitants,  and  to  em- 
ploy a  suitably  qualified  teacher.  The  electors  of  each  town  are 
required  annually  to  raise  by  tax  such  sum,  not  less  than  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
as  they  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the 
current  year,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection  and 
furniture  of  school-houses,  in  such  towns  as  are  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts. They  are  also  required  to  choose,  by  ballot,  a  school  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  who  shall  have  . 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
town,  examine  and  license  all  teachers,  visit  each  school  on  some  day 
during  the  first  or  second  week  after  its  opening  and  before  its  close* 
and  monthly  during  its  session,  without  giving  any  previous  notice 
to  its  instructors,  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  procure  a 
sufficient  supply  of  each  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  are  required,  if  able,  to  purchase  the  same  at  their  original 
cost.  In  addition  to  the  Primary  Schools,  or  schools  for  children, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town,  containing  five  hundred  families  or  up- 
ward, are  required  to  maintain  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  ;  and  if  the  town  has  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
or  upward,  in  the  classics. 

Any  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  may  associate  for  the  organ- 
ization and  maintenance  of  a  Union  School  for  instruction  in  the  high- 
er branches  ;  and  any  two  adjacent  towns  of  less  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  may  establish  a  High  School,  by  the  consent  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  electors  of  each.  Each  town  in  the  State,  however  small, 
must  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  an  aggregate  period  of  six 
months  in  each  year.  Every  town  comprising  one  hundred  families, 
is  required  to  keep  up  such  schools  for  an  aggregate  period  of  one 
year — and  if  the  number  of  families  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  five  hundred  families,  two  or  more  schools  must  be  kept  up 
for  aggregate  periods  of  nine  months  in  the  former  and  one  year  in 
the  latter  case. 

Until  the  year  1834,  the  moneys  annually  voted  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  respectii'e  towns,  constituted  the  sole  fund  provided  for 
their  maintenance.  These  moneys  we^e,  and  still  are  apportioned  by 
a  vote  of  the  town,  among  the  several  districts  in  such  proportions  as 
the  majority  of  the  voters  deem  expedient.  In  1834,  all  unappro- 
priated moneys  then  in  the  State  Treasury,  derived  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  Maine,  and  from,  the  claim  of  the  State  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  military  services,  together  with  fifty  per  cent. 
of  all  moneys  thereafter  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  were  permanently  appropriated  Cot  \3cl^  %iA  ^^tA  ^\\.« 
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couragement  of  Common  Schools — such  fund  in  the  whole  not  to 
exceed  one  million  of  dollars. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  system  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  the  town  or  district  committee  to  take  posses- 
sion of  land  designated  hy  a  vote  of  the  town  or  district  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school-house,  not  exceeding  forty  square  rods,  without 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  upon  an  equitable  appraisement  of  its 
value  by  such  committee,  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  jury,  who  may 
change  the  location  of  the  lot,  and  re-assess  the  damages  in  their 
discretion. 

The  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  the  town  may  also  control,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  the  several  districts  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  school  purposes.  If  the  latter  refuses  to  vote  such 
supplies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  any  five  taxable  inhabitants 
may  appeal  to  the  town,  the  electors  of  which,  at  their  next  meeting, 
^ay  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
impose  such  tax  on  the  district  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Board  of  Education. — In  1837  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  eight  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  State,  and  who  hold  their  offices  for  eight 
years  respectively,  was  organized  by  the  Legislature.  This  Board 
receives  reports  from  all  the  town  committees — arranges  and  con- 
denses the  school  returns,  and  makes  a  full  report  to  the  Legislature 
annually  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January.  They  are  authorized 
to  appoint  a  secretary  whose  duty  it  is,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  "  to  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency 
of  the  Common  Schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and 
to  diffijse,  as  widely  as  possible,  throughout  every  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, information  of  the  most  approved  and  successful  method 
of  arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  education  of  the  young." 
He  is  also  required  to  visit,  as  oden  as  may  be  practicable,  the  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  several  school  districts,  or  towns  where  no  districts  exist, 
are  authorized  by  law  to  raise  moneys  for  the  purchase  of  school 
libraries  and  apparatus.  Each  district  raising  $15  or  upward  for 
this  purpose,  is  entitled  to  receive  $15  from  the  State  Treasurer,  to 
be  expended  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  any  district  having  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children,  and  raising  $30  for  that  purpose,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  amount  from  the  State.  The  same  proportion 
in  the  ratio  of  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  legislative  county 
on  the  other,  exists  where  the  number  of  children  consists  of  any 
higher  multiple  of  sixty. 
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Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. — Three  Normal 
Schools  have  been  established  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  One  at  West  Newton,  in  Middlesex  County,  one  at 
Westfield,  Hampden  County,  and  the  third  at  Bridgewater.  The 
school  at  West  Newton  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  females  ;  those 
at  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  admit  both  sexes. 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  annually  are  appropriated  by  the 
State,  to  defray  the  mcidental  expenses  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. — It  is  made  the  "  duty  of 
all  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  the  selectmen  and  school  com- 
mittee, in  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  ^tate,  to  exert  their 
influence  and  use  their  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their  towns 
or  cities  shall  regularly  attend  the  schools  established  for  their  in- 
struction ;"  and  also  of  the  Presidents,  Professors,  and  Tutors  of  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  Colleges,  and  of  all 
preceptors  and  teachers  of  Academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of 
youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  to  their 
country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence  ;  sobriety,  industry,  and 
frugality  ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other  vir- 
tues which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and 
capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of 
the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican 
constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote their  future  happiness ;  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

County  Associations  of  teachers  and  others  holding  semi-annual 
meetings  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  Common  Schools,  are  entitled  to  receive 
fifty  dollars  each,  annually,  from  the  State.  The  State  Association 
of  Teachers  is  entitled  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually^ 
from  the  same  source  ;  and  seven  thousand  dollars  are  annually  ap- 
"propriated  to  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  can  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended 
some  public  or  private  day  school,  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher,  at 
least  eleven  weeks  out  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time  in  every  year  during  such  employment. 

In  1850,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  em^lo^  Nm\«»i^ 
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to  aid  the  Secretary  in  the  examination  and  inspection  of  schools ; 
and  under  this  authority  several  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of 
education  in  the  State  have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  this 
work. 

This,  then,  is  the  system  of  public  instruction,  the  prominent  and 
leading  features  of  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  under  which,  and  mainly  and  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  at- 
tained to  a  conceded  superiority  in  all  the  essential  elements  of 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  advancement  over  all  her  sister 
States. 

Its  distinguishing  excellences  may  thus  be  briefly  enumerated: 

I.  The  clear  recognition  of  the  absolute  right  of  every  child, 
whatever  may  be  his  condition  or  circumstances,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or  even  idiotic,  in  prison  or  at 
large,  to  that  amount  and  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation 
which  shall  enable  him  most  efllciently  and  usefully,  both  to  the 
community  and  himself,  to  develop  the  various  faculties  of  his  nature. 

II.  The  equally  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  furnish  such  education  at  the  common  expense  of  its  citi- 
zens, in  proportion  to  their  respective  pecuniary  ability. 

III.  The  simplicity  and  efliciency  of  the  machinery  by  which 
this  great  result  is  steadily  and  systematically  produced  through  the 
township  and  district  organization,  each  harmoniously  co-operating 
with  the  other,  each  preserving  in  its  own  clearly  defined  boundaries 
and  jurisdiction,  and  each  striving,  in  its  own  sphere^  to  carry  for- 
ward, elevate,  and  expand  the  great  interest  which  all  have  at  heart. 

IV.  The  admirable  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  schools  of  each  town,  by  annual  appropriation  specifically  made 
for  that  purpose  by  the  vote  of  its  own  citizens — the  minimum 
standard  of  such  appropriation  being  fixed  by  law,  beyond  which  an 
unlimited  discretion  may  be  exercised  ;  and  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded for  bringing  annually  under  review  and  full  discussion  the 
solemn  trust  thus  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  respective  munici- 
palities and  townships  of  the  Commonwealth. 

V.  The  various  auxiliary  agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  the  uni- 
versal education  of  the  people,  through  the  clergy,  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  academies  of  the  State,  County  and  State  Associations 
of  Teachers  and  others.  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  numerous  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  associations,  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  even  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  especially  the 
executive  and  legislative  de^^axUikeiitA  of  the  government.     The 
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power  and  influence  thus  concentrated  in  behalf  of  early  and  thor- 
ough instruction,  evince  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  vast  im- 
portance, and  a  settled  determination  in  the  public  mind  to  avail 
itself  of  every  practicable  agency  for  its  advancement. 

VI.  The  provisions  for  the  complete  instruction  and  preparation 
of  teachers,  for  the  frequent  visitation  and  thorough  inspection  of  the 
several  schools,  and  for  periodical  and  systematic  reports  of  their 
condition,  progress,  and  prospects. 

Admirably  adapted,  however,  as  this  system  is,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  to  the  community  in  which  it  originated  and  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  designed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  similar  results 
would  be  produced  in  other  communities  differently  situated.  Had 
it  been  adopted  in  Connecticut,  as  it  has  in  its  essential  features  in 
most  of  the  other  New  England  States,  there  can,  we  think,  be  but 
little  doubt  of  its  immense  superiority  over  the  existing  system. 
But  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  large  States,  comprising 
a  great  diversity  of  population,  and  numerous  territorial  subdivisions, 
it  would,  we  apprehend,  have  been  found  wholly  impracticable. 
And  even  in  the  new  States  springing  up  in  the  West,  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that,  while  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  Massachusetts  system  rests  may  advantageously  be 
adopted,  yet  the  main  provisions  for  the  support  of  schools  should 
be  derived  from  the  aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  equitably  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  by  general 
laws.  In  this  respect  we  think  the  New  York  system,  upon  the 
whole,  decidedly  preferable — modified,  as  we  are  happy  to  state,  it 
has  recently  *been  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  requiring  a 
permanent  annual  State  tax  of  three  fourths  of  one  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  taxable  property,  and  restoring  in  an  improved  form,  the 
County  Superintendency.  Still  a  careful  study  of  the  Massachusetts 
system  will  develop  numerous  excellences  and  practical  adaptations, 
to  the  condition  of  every  community,  which  can  not  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  every  enlightened  friend  of  popular 
education. 

Statistics. — From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  State  is  4,215;  the  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages, 
202,709  in  winter  and  189,997  in  summer ;  the  average  attendance 
157,657  in  winter  and  143,073  in  summer;  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  past  year  7,1 34,  of  whom  5,325  are  females, 
and  1 ,809  males  ;  the  average  wages  of  male  leac\i<&t%  %\\  ^^  \^^ 
monib,  and  of  fenaalea  $17  29,  iacluding  boaTd*,  ^<b  NiVksAA  ^xn^fosiX 
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of    money   raised  by  tax   for   teachers'   wages,   board,    and  fiiel, 
$1,137,407  76 ;  and  the  income  of  public  and  local  funds,  $43,867. 
We  shall  endeavor  in  our  next  number  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
system  of  popular  education  in  Connecticut. 


Vni.    PROPOSED  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  YALE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

BT    THS    EDITOR. 


A  PAMPHLET  of  some  thirty  pages  lies  on  our  table,  entitled  id 
•*  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School ;  with  an  Appen* 
dix.^'  The  appeal  is  dated  March,  1856,  and  is  signed  by  President 
Woolsey  and  six  Professors  in  the  **  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts,"  as  given  in  our  account  of  Yale  College.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  a  paper  of  fourteen  pages  on  *^  Scientific  Schools  in 
Europe,"  by  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  A.M.,  of  New  Haven,  and  a  "  Plan 
of  an  Agricultural  School,"  by  John  A.  Porter,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  subjects  debated  by  the  faculty  and 
guardians  of  Yale  College,  and,  though  we  have  room  for  only  a 
brief  notice  of  the  papers  above  named,  we  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending tlieir  object  to  our  readers  and  to  the  lively  interest  of  the 
American  public.  There  are  few  subjects,  just  now,  of  so  high  im- 
portance to  the  full  development  and  success  of  our  educational  ar- 
rangements, as  those  which  are  here  introduced.  It  is  precisely  at 
these  points,  that  we  are  behind  the  times — far  behind  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Our  Common  Schools  are  beginning  to  be  cared 
for,  as  they  should  be,  in  most  of  the  States.  Our  Colleges — with 
some  exceptions,  indeed,  among  those  which  assume  the  name  of 
Colleges — are  doing  their  work  honorably  and  well ;  and  our  Schools 
of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  are  providing,  with  commendable 
thoroughness,  for  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  "  learned 
professions,"  while  Normal  Schools  are  beginning  to  elevate,  and 
reduce  to  system  the  Teacher's  profession.  And,  withal,  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  larger  amount  of  diffused  intelligence  among  the  people, 
than  in  any  other  nation. 

There  is  no  lack  of  qualifications,  therefore,  for  scientific  inquiry. 
This  is  apparent,  also,  from  the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
our  young  men  who  avail  themselves  abroad  of  those  facilities  for 
flcientific  investigatioii)  ^\u&\i  ttx«  ^wl«^  ^^ma  ^  >ds»&^^  ve^  Iswk 
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the  many  ingenious  inventions  which,  under  existing  disadvantages, 
redound  to  the  credit  of  our  countrymen.  Why,  then,  are  we  defi- 
cient in  those  departments  of  education  which  relate  to  theoretical 
science,  and  the  practical  arts  depending  on  scientific  principles 
and  laws  ?  Simply  because  we  have  made  no  adequate  provision  for 
instruction  in  these  branches.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  it  is  true. 
The  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  at  Cambridge,  is  a  highly  honorable 
example  in  the  right  direction.  The  Renselaer  Institute  at  Troy, 
and  some  others,  of  less  note,  are  supplying,  in  part,  our  deficiencies. 
The  interest  that  these  institutions  have  attracted,  the  large  number 
attending  them — inadequately  provided,  as  most  of  them  are — and 
especially  the  success  which  has  attended  the  beginning  of  the 
School  at  New  Haven,  with  almost  no  provision  for  its  support,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  foundations  of  this 
kind ;  and  their  advantages  both  to  the  educational  development 
and  the  material  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  incalculable. 

Mr.  Gilman  shows  this  in  the  paper  referred  to,  by  many  indi- 
cations of  the  extent  to  which  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  most  of 
the  European  countries  are  dependent,  for  material  prosperity,  on 
their  schools  of  science,  and  of  special  training  for  the  various 
industrial  callings. 

Projected  Agricultural  School. — But  our  attention  has  been 
especially  arrested  by  the  plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  by  Pro- 
fessor Porter,  and  particularly  by  its  association,  in  this  appeal, 
with  the  design  to  secure  more  ample  accommodations,  and  an  ade- 
quate endowment  for  the  Yale  Scientific  School.  We  have 
ourselves  had  occasion  to  express  similar  views  of  the  desirableness 
and  the  special  advantages  of  placing  our  Agricultural  Schools,  of 
the  highest  order,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Colleges  already  established. 
The  same  plan,  in  all  its  leading  features,  was  suggested  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  some  two  years  ago,  to  the  Trustees  of  Wil- 
liams College,  whose  rural  and  healthful  position  would  afford  it 
some  peculiar  advantages  for  co-operating  with  such  a  school. 
Land  was  purchased  by  a  friend,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  un- 
dertaking, and  other  measures  were  proposed.  But  the  funds  of  the 
College  were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  outlay  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  idea  has  been  abandoned,  for  the  present.  It  is  our  impression, 
however,  that  the  laws  of  progress,  in  our  educational  necessities 
and  arrangements,  will  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  agriculture,  and  that  those  of  the  highest  order 
will  find  it  greatly  for  their  advantage  to  be  so  situated  as  to  co-operate 
with  existing  CoUegeSf  in  the  bysineta  ot  \iiaU\ic\A»c^.   ^X  ^mbl  v:^ 
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fail  also  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Colleges  themselves,  to  be  so  as 
sociated  with  pchools  of  special  science,  that  the  same  teachers  maj 
to  some  extent,  be  employed  in  both.  We  anticipate  the  day  as  not 
far  distant,  when,  not^only  Williams,  but  all  our  well-established 
Colleges,  in  the  country,  will  stir  themselves  to  secure  these  advan- 
tages, and  thus  at  once  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

It  is  well  that  our  friends  at  New  Haven  are  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Yale  Scientific  School,  if  well  endowed,  will  funiisb 
special  facilities  for  a  thorough  and  ample  course  of  instruction  in 
the  agricultural  department ;  and  other  arrangements,  though  less 
convenient,  perhaps,  than  in  a  more  retired  position,  may  be  made 
sufficiently  accessible. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Prof.  Porter,  is  substantially  that  of  the 
Agricultural  School  near  Stuttgart  in  Germany,  which  has  a  farm  of 
1,000  acres,  one  part  of  which  is  occupied  for  scientific  instruction 
and  experiments,  and  the  other  part  for  practical  farming.  This 
plan  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved  in  several  European 
localities,  and  is  doubtless  a  good  one.  The  farm  for  the  Yale 
School  must,  of  course,  be  a  few  miles  distant;  but  the  facilities  of 
Railroad  riding  will  overcome  this  objection,  which  will  also  be 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  connection  of  the  school 
with  the  University.  The  economy  and  advantages  of  the  plan 
are  strongly  urged  by  Prof.  Porter : — 

"  Where  Professorships  of  Chemistry,  Geolog}-,  Mineralogy, 
Meteorology,  and  Engineering  already  exist,  with  well-funiished 
laboratories,  and  extensive  mineral  collections,  the  foundation  is 
already  laid,  and  half  of  the  expense  has  already  been  incurred. 
Such  a  basis  maybe  regarded  as  $100,000  at  the  least,  already  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

"  An  equal  sum  in  addition,  would  be  needed  for  the  other  depart- 
ments although  a  beginning  might  be  made  with  less.  But  even 
supposing  the  amount  doubled  or  even  quadrupled,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  large,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved,  or  the  results  which  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated.  An  annual  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  alone,  by  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent.,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  knowledge  which  such  a  school  would  diffuse, 
would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  such  an  endowment. 

'*  An  addition  of  one  peck  per  acre  to  the  potato  crop  of  the  same 
State  would  pay  it. 

"  An  increase  of  one-thousandth  in  the  product  of  hay,  or  one 
three  hundredth  in  the  dairy  ptoduc^  ol  \2cl^  ^\a.\A^  ^ Wd  cover  it. 
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"  It  can  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  practical  results  of  im- 
mensely greater  value  than  these  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
flow  from  such  an  institution. 

**  Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  immense 
importance  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  agricultural  subjects,  is 
still  more  strikingly  impressed. 

"  The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  in  the 
last  Census  report,  at  about  four  and  a  half  millions.  An  addition 
of  one  dollar  per  head  to  their  value,  as  a  consequence  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
these  animals,  would  amount  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

'*  The  number  of  neat  cattle  is  estimated  at  about  eighteen  millions. 
At  the  moderate  valuation  of  twenty-five  cents  per  head,  an  improve- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  would  be  equivalent  here  also  to  an  increased 
Yalue  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

"  On  taking  a  more  general  view,  an  addition  of  one  per  cent,  to 
the  annual  agricultural  produce  of  the  whole  country,  would  amount 
to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Yet  the  possibility  of  such 
increase  in  the  value  of  stock  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  is  not  a 
matter  of  question,  nor  is  there  any  room  for  doubt,  that  all  that  is  in 
the  way  of  it  is  the  lack  of  the  knowledge,  which  such  institutions 
as  we  describe  are  calculated  to  difTuse." 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  several  prominent  agriculturists  and 
practical  men  of  Connecticut,  at  a  meeting  in  New  Haven,  to  confer 
upon  this  subject,  have  expressed  their  strong  approval  of  the  plan, 
and  that  measures  are  already  in  progress  to  raise  the  endowment 
required. 

Regarding  this  movement  as  highly  important  at  the  present  time, 
and  earnestly  desiring  to  see  an  institution,  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
so  organized  and  manned,  that  it  will  be  at  once  successful  and 
worthy  of  imitation,  we  gladly  lay  before  our  readers  the  appeal 
named  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  : 

AN      APPEAL.  " 

The  necessity  of  schools  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  various 
sciences  and  practical  arts,  is  strongly  felt  throughout  our  land,  and 
within  a  few  years,  many  institutions  have  been  projected  to  supply 
this  deficiency  in  our  systems  of  Education. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  **  Yale  Scientific  School"  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1846,  as  a  University  department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. The  Corporation  established  two  professorships,  one  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  other  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arta. 
But  as  the  funds  of  the  College  belong  to  the  A.c^&eisict^^'^^'asXsBAtX 
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(to  which,  indeed,  the  recent  contributions  of  its  patrons  have  also 
been  given),  these  Chairs  were  without  a  foundation,  and  thus  they 
still  remain.  The  Corporation  could  do  little  but  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  the  School  of  Science,  and  offer  it  temporary  shelter. 

Although  the  school  has  continued  on,  and  has  been  behind  none 
in  the  country,  in  the  number  and  character  of  its  students,  it  has 
been  unable,  from  its  poverty,  to  fulfill  its  aim.  It  has  no  adequate 
building,  having  only  the  use  of  a  small  dwelling-house,  which  is 
soon  to  be  removed.  It  has  no  collections  of  models  or  specimens 
in  any  department ;  it  has  no  income  for  Professors'  salaries  beyond 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  it  has  not  the  means  even  of  meeting 
its  current  expenses,  and  paying  the  requisite  assistants.  Where  a 
European  school  of  similar  character  has  its  endowments  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  Yale  Scientific  School  has  but  five  thousand 
dollars. 

[The  Professors  now  connected  with  the  school  are  the  under- 
signed, with  the  exception  of  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Sr.] 

The  immediate  necessities  of  the  school,  are  : — 

1.  A  building  which  shall  accommodate  the  stuaents  of  Analytical 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Engineering  Department,  and  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Department. 

2.  Collections  of  Models,  Apparatus,  and  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy ; 
for  example,  in  Engineering,  models  of  Bridges,  Railroads,  Machi- 
nery, and  collections  of  apparatus,  and  of  specimens  of  building 
materials,  etc.,  in  Agriculture,  collections  of  Agricultural  Implements, 
and  products,  grains,  woods,  soils,  etc. 

3.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

4.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

5.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Metallurgy. 

6.  A  farm  for  practical  farming,  and  for  experiments  in  Scientific 
Agriculture,  etc.,  and  connected  therewith.  Instruction  in  Farming, 
in  all  its  branches,  including  the  Rearing  of  Stock,  Dairy  Farming, 
etc..  Agricultural  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  diseases  of  Plants  and 
Animals,  Forestry,  etc. 

7.  A  fund  for  the  general  necessities  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
as  regards  Assistants,  Apparatus,  Materials,  etc. 

Beyond  this,  the  school  needs  the  means  of  expansion,  by  adding 
to  its  number  of  Professorships  as  may  be  required  ;  as  for  example, 
Professorships  of  Architecture  and  Drawing  in  the  Engineering 
section,  of  Mining,  of  Botany,  etc. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  a  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  is 
esaential  to  carry  oul  CuUy  the  ^uc^^ea  of  the  school ;  and  for  this 
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end,  a  building  for  collections  would  be  required  and  a  fund  for  a 
Curator,  and  the  incidental  expenses. 

We  thus  lay  the  case  before  the  friends  of  progress  throughout 
the  country.  We  believe  that  the  vicinity  of  a  college,  distinguished 
for  the  thorough  scholarship  of  its  graduates,  is  especially  favorable 
for  the  highest  success  of  such  a  school.  There  are  extensive 
libraries  at  hand  which  are  available  to  its  students.  There  is  also 
the  largest  collection  of  minerals  in  the  country,  and  a  well-supplied 
cabinet  in  Geology.  There  is  also  a  large  corps  of  Professors  ia 
the  college,  whose  lectures  will  be  accessible.  Moreover,  the  nuni- 
ber  of  students  gathered  here  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
will  spread  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  school,  while  at  the  same 
time,  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  completing  their  education.  Thus  the  institution  instead  of 
gathering  in  only  those  who  have  had  little  education  elswhere,  and 
taking,  consequently,  an  inferior  position,  will  have  a  foundation  of 
scholars,  and  rise  to  a  high  standard  of  learning. 

In  view  of  the  fugitive  nature  of  private  property  in  this  country, 
and  the  certainty  that  in  a  generation  or  so  it  will  be  distributed  and 
merged  again  in  the  common  mass,  it  is  plain  that  the  permanent 
disposition  of  wealth  is  in  no  way  more  effectually  secured  than  by 
its  bestowment  on  institutions  of  education  or  benevolence.  Thus 
applied,  it  will  benefit  posterity,  and  remain  a  monument  to  the  en- 
lightened liberality  of  the  donor. 

During  its  whole  existence,  Yale  College  has  shown  itself  a  safe 
and  prudent  trustee  of  all  funds  committed  to  its  keeping ;  and  no 
better  guarantee  can  be  desired  than  its  history  furnishes  for  the 
faithful  appropriation  of  all  funds  which  the  future  may  place  at  its 
disposal.  The  names  of  Governor  Yale,  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  of 
Clark,  Munson,  Perkins,  and  many  others,  are  inseparably  and  hon- 
orably connected  with  her  history,  and  are  destined  to  live  forever 
in  grateful  remembrance. 

We  ask  of  the  public  spirit  and  benevolence  of  the  present  day, 
similar  benefactions,  to  give  this  new  department  of  the  institution, 
an  efficiency  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  the  times. 

THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  President  of  Yale  College. 

Benjamin  Silliman,  Prof.  Emeritus  of  Geology  and  Chemistry. 

W.  A.  Norton,  Professor  of  Engineering. 

James  D.  Dana,  Silliman  Prof,  of  Oeology  and  Natural  History. 

B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts. 

John  A.  Porter,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

George  J.  Brush,  Professor  of  Metallurgy. 
Yajlk  C0U.EOX,  March,  1866. 
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Wb  propose  to  furnish  our  readers,  from  month  to  month,  with 
school  statistics  and  brief  statements  relating  to  the  condition  and 

progress  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several  States,  derived  from  the 
official  reports  of  State  Superintendents,  Commissioners,  and  other 
reliable  sources.     The  following  must  suffice  for  the  present  moi»th. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  State  for  1854-5, 
shows  the  following 

STATISTICS   OF   EDUCATION. 

Number  of  towns  reported 222 

Number  of  towns  not  reported 6 

Number  of  school  districts  reported 2,236 

Decrease  of  the  same  in  one  year 58 

Number  of  scholars  reported 85,514 

Decrease  of  the  same  in  one  year 2,311 

Number  of  scholars  in  summer  schoob 57^1 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter  schools 66,209 

Ayerago  number  of  scholars  in  the  summer  schools 44,325 

Average  number  of  scholars  in  the  winter  schools 52,d56 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board ^17  38 

Increase  of  the  same  in  one  year 96 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers,  exclusive  of  board ...  $7  83 

Increase  of  the  same  in  one  year 65 

Average  length  of  the  summer  schools,  in  weeks 9.74 

Average  length  of  the  winter  schools,  in  weeks 9.85 

Number  of  summer  schools 2,145 

Number  of  winter  schools 2,254 

'  Average  attendance  of  scholars  in  the  summer  schools 20| 

Average  attendance  of  scholars  in  the  winter  schools 28} 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  not 

attending  school  anywhere 2,412 

Decrease  of  the  same  in  one  year 257 

Number  of  persons  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  ago 

that  can  neither  read  nor  write 109 

Numb^3r  of  male  teachers  in  the  summer  schools 48 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  the  summer  schools 2,097 

Number  of  malo  teachers  in  the  winter  schools 1,098 

Number  of  femab  teachers  in  the  winter  schools 1,156 

Number  of  school-houses  built  daring  the  year 51 

Number  of  incorporated  academies 62 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  academies  and  private  schools  during 

theyear $32,761  09 
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Xmonnt  raised  by  taxes  for  the  schools  daring  the  year $186,648  84 

▲moant  contributed  in  board  and  fuel  for  the  schools 1^,815  88 

Amount  of  income  from  the  school  funds 7,619  82 

Amount  of  railroad  tax  for  the  schools 8,516  06 

Amount  of  literary  money  paid  towns,  June,  1864 16,436  82 

Amount  raised  for  Teachers'  Institutes 4,500  00 

Amount  raised  for  the  schools  during  the  year $231,484  92 

Increase  of  the  same  in  one  year 19,110  92 

Number  of  towns  not  reporting  school  tax % 

Number  of  towns  raising  less  school  money  than  the  law  required  27 

Number  of  towns  raising  only  what  was  required 48 

Number  of  towns  raising  more  than  what  was  required 150 

Number  of  towns  raising  at  least  60  per  cent,  more  than  the  law 

required 60 

Number  of  towns  raising  more  than  twice  the  amount  reqiured ...  17 
Number  of  towns   raising   more  than  three  times  the  amount 

required 8 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  able  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  Rev.  K.  S.  Hall,  that  there  are  many  cheering  indications  of 
progress  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  Granite  State. 

It  is  a  cheering  fact,  that  since  the  appointment  of  the  first  State 
Commissioner,  every  yoar  has  witnessed  the  progressive  action  of 
the  Legislature,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  every  step  has  been 
in  advance  of  the  preceding.  Gradually,  year  by  year,  the  requisite 
assessments  for  school  purposes  have  been  increased.  The  Board 
of  Education,  created  annually  by  Executive  power,  has  been  cor- 
dially sustained  ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  present 
Honorable  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  emulate  the  praiseworthy  ex- 
ample of  its  predecessors. 

Among  the  movements  of  special  interest  are  the  following  res- 
olutions and  measures  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 

A  State  Normal  School. — The  friends  of  Education  have  long 
regarded  a  State  Normal  School  as  very  desirable,  yet  have  had 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  its  immediate  establishment. 
These  doubts  are  being  removed ;  and  from  various  quarters  this 
subject  has  been  strongly  advocated. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  Resolution,  urg- 
ing this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  was  adopted. 
Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Ruolvedy  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  State  Normal  School  be  adopted  fbrthwith; 

Retolvedy  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  raise  and  pay,  for  ihft 

mxppari  •f  a  competeat  Board  of  Instruction  of  BQflk  a^Q!nBBl^(cSti<(^>^2iEAva^ 
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of  $2>5(K)  per  year,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  proYided  the  State  L^islatnn 
will  make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  a  similar  amomnt ;  and  proTided 
further,  that  the  entire  management  of  such  school  shall  be  placed  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  one  half  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
ftnd  the  other  half  shall  be  chosen  by  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 

Resolved  y  That  the  nezt  Legislature  be  memorialized  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion adequate  to  defray  one  half  the  expense  of  suitable  buildings,  fixtures,  and 
apparatus  for  such  a  school,  provided  any  city,  town,  or  village,  eligibly  situ- 
ated, should  raise  and  pay  the  other  half  of  the  cost  of  such  buildings,  fixtures, 
and  appurtenances;  and  provided  further,  that  such  buildings,  etc.,  shall  be 
wholly  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Normal  SchooL 

A  State  Reform  School  is  also  proposed  and  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  liberal  bequest  has  been  made  to  the 
State  for  this  object  within  the  year,  on  condition  that  the  State  shall 
erect  suitable  buildings  within  five  years  from  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  late  Hon.  James  McKeen  Wilkins. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  this  State 
presents  the  following: — 

SUMMARY   OF   EXPENSES. 

Amount  disbursed  by  the  State  to  the  several  towns  for  the  support 

of  Common  Schools $49,994  17 

Amount  raised  by  the  towns,  by  their  own  votes 62,564  89 

Amount  received  by  towns  from  registry  and  military  taxes 7,923  41 

Amount  received  from  rate  bills  and  district  taxes 11,721  11 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  from  the  income  of  other  funds 1,991  0^ 

Amount  remaining  in  the  town  treasuries  from  last  year's  funds.  .  4,418  28 

Amount  expended  on  school-houses,  in  building  or  repairs 16,001  66 

Making  the  total,  raised  and  appropriated,  for  Common  Schools 

throughout  the  State 154,614  40 

Of  this  sum  there  was  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the 

building  and  repairing  of  school-houses 147,676  64 

Leaving  on  the  first  of  May  last  a  balance  in  the  several  treasuries 

of  the  towns  of 6,937  76 

The  tables  hereto  annexed  also  show  that  there  was  expended  for 

instruction  alone,  in  our  Common  Schools 131 ,675  OS 

The  amount  of  money  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Deaf 

Mutes  at  the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford 483  38 

For  the  idotic  and  feeble-minded  youth  with  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 

and  Dr.  Browne,  of  Barre 250  00 

Amount  paid  for  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State 506  00 

Amount  paid  for  Teachers'  Institutes 800  00 

The  sum  paid  for  rent  of  rooms,  instruction,  and  for  books  for  the 

State  Normal  School,  in  Providence 3,925  IS 

For  apparatus  for  the  same  school 800  00 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  expense  of  the  system  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  Com- 
miailoner,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  his  office,  are 100368  SS 
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But  a  balance  now  remains  in  the  town-treasuries,  of $6,987  70 

Making  the  actual  cost  of  our  school  system,  for  the  year  ending 

May  1,  1855 168,481  10 

Summary  of  Statistics. — The  total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  public 
schools  is  26,883,  while  the  total  number  of  children  of  the  school  age,  or 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  15,  is  calculated  to  be  89,011. 

The  average  number  of  8cbolai3  attending  school  is  only  18,998. 

The  average  cost  of  instructing  a  scholar  is,  then,  $4  90. 

The  cost  of  a  scholar,  according  to  the  average  attendance,  is  $6  93,  which 
is  a  discount  of  almost  29^  per  cent.,  or  a  loss  of  that  per  cent,  on  account  of 
absences,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State  is  679 ;  276  males,  404  females. 

The  average  of  their  wages  is,  for  males,  $83  66,  including  board ;  and  for 
females,  including  board,  $17  96. 

The  number  of  districts  in  the  State  is  884. 

And  the  number  of  school-houses,  378. 

Signs  of  Progress. — The  amounts  raised  by  the  towns  are 
•every  year  steadily  increasing.  Against  $62,564  raised  by  vote  for 
the  support  of  schools  for  the  year  1854-5,  the  towns  have  voted  to 
raise  $77,004  for  the  year  1855-6  ;  which  is  an  increase  of  $14,- 
440  ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  is  larger  by  1,015.  Greater 
earnestness  is  also  manifested  by  trustees  and  parents  to  procure 
better  educated  teachers,  and  teachers  themselves  are  showing  more 
enthusiasm  to  become  better  prepared.  And  the  number  of  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  seeking  to  make  the  business  of 
teaching  a  life-work,  is  increasing.  Teachers'  Institutes  and  meet- 
ings of  teachers  are  encouraged,  and  are  productive  of  great  good. 

State  Normal  School. — The  success  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  organized  in  the  city  of  Providence  in  1854,  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.  The  teachers  have  been 
models  for  their  profession,  and  have  accomplished  a  work,  for 
which  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  State. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  gather  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  school  year  1854-5,  the  following  ; 

STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State 1,632 

Whole  number  of  schools 10,469 

Number  of  schools  yet  required 650 

Average  number  of  months  taught 5j 

Number  of  male  teachers  8,003 

Number  of  female  teachers 4,140 

Average  salaries  of  males,  per  month $22,29 

Average  salaries  of  females,  per  month W^ 

Mumber  of  nule  BoholATB ;,., •JSfeSfi*^ 
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Number  of  female  scholanr^ 283,120 

Number  learning  Gennan 10,015 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school 861316 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar,  per  month 58|  eta 

AMOUNT   EXPENDED. 

Tax  leried  for  school  purpoeee $1,242,223  70 

Tax  levied  for  building  purposes 159,076  45 

Total  amount  levied 1,354,937  04 

BeoeiTed  from  State  appropriation 159,554  17 

BeoeiYed  from  collection  of  school  tax 1,127,992  61 

Cost  of  instruction 1,041,571  96 

Puel  and  contingencies 110,383  19 

Cost  of  school-houses,  purchasing,  building,  renting,  repairing,  etc.     266,198  76 

A  comparative  table,  embracing  each  year,  since  1835,  vfhen  the 
school  system  was  introduced,  shows  the  advance  has  been  immense, 
In  respect  to  most  of  the  particulars  above  named,  the  increase  has 
been  more  than  double  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  , 
is  able  and  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  reports  of  sixty-two  County 
Superintendents  which  are  appended,  making  a  closely  printed  vol- 
ume of  351  pages,  contain  many  valuable  suggestions,  to  which  we 
may  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 

The  Report  contains  the  following  notice  of  the 

Schools  of  Philadelphia. — The  separate  and  independent 
organization  of  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  eminently  successful ;  and  while  it  would  be  unjust  and  inex- 
pedient to  re-unite  them  to  the  general  system  of  the  State,  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  them  to  report  annually  to  this 
department,  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  scholars,  and  amount  of 
money  expended ;  thus  legitimately  swelling  our  educational  statis- 
tics, and  giving  to  the  State  their  full  benefit,  at  home  and  abroad. 

General  Remarks. — The  Common-School  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania requires  little  change  or  amendment.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  establishment,  and  wben  the  educational  history  of 
the  State  is  written,  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  record. 
Without  the  light  of  precedent  or  example  which  now  illuminates 
aU  the  interests  of  public  education,  it  is  not  strange  the  law  had 
imperfections,  and  that  it  was  received  with  caution  and  distrust,  or 
Dejected  by  the  people.  During  all  this  time,  a  large  public  debt, 
deranged  finances,  and  onerous  taxation,  impoverished  the  pubhc 
treasury,  and  checked  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  adverse  circumstances,  the  school  law  was  amended,  and 
chingod  and  streng^ened  ^eax  «i!^i  ^^vc  V]  ^^  \A^V»to«^ta 
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meet  its  growing  wants  and  enlarging  powers,  and  sustained  by 
liberal  appropriations  from  the  treasury,  until  it  has  become  almost 
perfect  in  theory,  and  firmly  fixed  in  enlightened  public  opinion. 

We  are  justified  in  turning  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  figures 
which  demonstrate  the  rapid  growth  of  our  State,  in  population, 
wealth,  and  power  ;  to  the  expansion  of  our  agricultural  interests  ; 
to  the  growth  of  our  cities ;  to  our  vast  system  of  internal  commu- 
nication, which  has  developed  our  resources  and  joined  the  sympa-* 
thies  and  interests  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  to  the  rich  mineral  wealth  in  the  bowels  of  our  mountains.  But 
we  should  not  forget  that  parallel  with  all  this  progress,  a  system  of 
education  by  common  schools  has  been  developing  itself ;  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  educated,  and  enlightened,  and  ornamented 
with  the  Christian  graces  ;  that  the  "  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,'^ 
and  has  left  his  mark  on  the  character  of  our  people  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  State. 
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Acknowledgments. — Our  cuts  illustrative  of  the  buildings  and  view  of 
Yale  College  were  originally  prepared  for  •*  Duyckinck*8  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature,'*  and  we  are  indebted,  for  their  use,  to  the  publisher  of  that  Tahi- 
able  work,  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  377  Broadway. 

"Pennsylvania  School.  Architecture." — We  acknowledge,  thankfully, 
the  receipt  of  an  attractive  volume,  with  this  title,  from  its  Editor,  Thomas  H. 
Burrows,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  moderate  sized  folio,  of  276  pages, 
prepared  and  published  by  authority  of  the  school  law,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be 
furnished  to  every  school  district  in  the  State.  The  design  of  this  work  was 
happily  conceived  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  ability  and  good  tnste  with  whidi 
it  has  been  executed  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Its  title-pnge  is :  **  A 
Manual  of  Directions  and  Plans  for  grading,  locating,  constructing,  heating, 
ventilating,  and  furnishing  Common-school  houses."  The  plans  are  numerou:* 
of  di£ferent  styles  of  architecture,  adapted  to  different  localities,  and  are  ao- 
oompanied  with  full  specifications  and  estimates  for  building.  They  have  been 
selected  with  care  from  the  drawings  of  accomplished  architects,  and  appear 
admirably  adapted  to  correct  and  guide  the  taste  of  school-committees,  as  wdl 
in  cities  and  large  villages,  as  in  rural  districts.  We  admire  also  the  evidences 
of  experience  and  of  good  judgment  manifested  in  the  principles  here  an- 
nounced and  the  directions  given  respecting  the  selection  of  sites,  the  size, 
form,  material,  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  sohool-houses,  to  adapt  them 
to  the  various  grades  of  schools  and  to  different  locations.  And  the  directions 
for  ventilating  and  beating,  the  oonstroction  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  eto.» 
srs  of  inestimable  value. 

Ws  ooagrUalMt^  the  Common  SQhooUoCPfOKniyVf»aDAi^i3DdL^^a»^>M^\Aa«% 
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oharge  of  them,  on  the  possession  of  so  great  a  facility  for  the  practical  realiift- 
tioQ  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  good  school-houses.  Other  States  which 
lutYe  not  given  special  attention  to  this  subject,  will  do  well  to  look  inu>  it ;  and 
we  know  of  no  example  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  that  which  has  given  oc- 
casion to  thes3  remarks. 

The  volume  before  us  is  handsomely  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  duraUy 
bound.  It  is  so  well  got  up,  and  has  such  an  air  of  refinement  about  it,  and  of 
substantial  worth,  that,  once  in  possession  of  a  school  district,  its  Conunittee 
must  be  Vandals,  if  they  suflfer  it  to  be  defaced  or  lost. 

Public  Iptstruction  is  New  York. — By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  the 
office  of  Town  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  has  been  abolished,  from  the  3d 
of  June  next,  and  that  of  County  and  Assembly  District  Commissioner  substitut- 
ed in  its  stead.  The  Board  of  Superxisors  of  each  County  in  the  State  (except  New 
York)  are  required  to  meet  on  that  day,  and  to  elect  a  Commissioner  for  each 
of  the  Assembly  Districts,  into  which  the  County,  exclusive  of  cities  where  local 
and  special  provisions  may  exist,  is  subdivided.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  sub- 
Btantially  the  same  with  those  of  the  former  County  Superintendent.  He  is  to 
hold  his  officd  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum,  payable  from  the  United  States 
Deposit  fund,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  and  until  his  successor,  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  at  the  general  election  in  Nov.,  1857,  is  qualified — such  successor 
to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  public  money  is  to  be  received  and  disbursed 
by  the  Town  Supervisor.  An  annual  State  tax  of  three  quarters  of  a  mill  upon 
the  dollar  is  substituted  for  the  present  tax  of  $800,000.  These  changes  in  the 
existing  law  appear  to  us  as  decidedly  beneficial,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  com- 
munity is  due  to  Superintendent  Rice  and  his  associate  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  for  their  indefatigable  and  successful  effort  in  their 
procurement. 

Death  of  Assistant  Superintendent  McEeen. — We  perform  a  melan- 
choly duty  in  announcing  the  decease,  on  the  Tith  nit.,  of  Joseph  McKeen, 
LL.D.,  late  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  McKcen  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been 
intimately  identified  with  the  interests  of  Public  Education— first  as  a  teacher 
of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  then  as  conductor  of  an  educational 
periodical ;  subsequently  as  City  and  County  Superintendent,  and  more  recently, 
and  during  the  past  two  years,  as  Assistant  Superintendent.  His  great  experi- 
ence, and  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  this  important  field  of  labor,  has  been  univer- 
sally appreciated  in  the  community  where  he  was  best  and  longest  known;  and 
his  loss  at  this  time  is  felt  as  a  great  public  calamity.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  the  several  Public  Schools  of  the  city  were  closed  on  the  day  of  his 
fimeral,  and  resolutions  of  condolence  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  other  literary  and  scientific  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was 
eminently  a  good  man,  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian,  and  a  faithful  and  effi- 
cient public  officer ;  and  his  memory  will  long  be  reipecled  and  revered  by 
those  who  have  shared  his  counsels  and  participated  in  his  Instructions. 

College  and  School.  Periodicals. — We  occasionally  receive  a  number  of 
the  "  Yale  Literary,"  the  "  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,"  the  "  Williams  Quar- 
terly," and  other  papers  edited  by  the  students  of  Colleges  and  of  High  Schools, 
both  male  and  female.  Those  here  named  appear  in  good  style,  and  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  Uietax^  «ii\«rgir\a&of  their  oonduoton.  It  is  weU  fiir 
oar  mm»  and  dang^ten  thna  ^uVj  \a  \x^  ^bi^  '^aaoda  ^  -^gwyaryii^  ^hais 
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thoughts  for  the  press,  and  to  exercise  themselyes,  to  give  them  fit  expression  fbr 
the  benefit  of  others. 

Our  sympathies  are  awake  to  all  such  undertakings,  and  we  would  gladlj 
propose  to  our  joung  friends  an  exchange  for  each  of  the  College  and  School 
periodicals  referred  to,  if  our  subscription  list  would  allow  us  to  be  as  generous 
as  we  feel.  But  for  the  present  we  may  say  that  these  periodicals  are  grate- 
fully received,  and  will  be  duly  noticed  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 

A  Secret  Power. — The  lion.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  in  a  late  address  before  a 
county  Agricultural  society  in  Ohio,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

**  We  have  thus  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  the  general  field  of  adyaBcement, 
but  we  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  solve  the  hidden  mystery  and  dive  into  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  will  now  make  examinations  in  that  direction,  and 
see  if  we  can  find  the  secret  power  that  has  so  wonderfully  unfolded  and  ex- 
panded the  energy  of  man,  and  given  in  a  few  short  years  such  prominence  and 
success  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

*'  The  district  school-houses,  those  young  seminaries,  where  undeveloped 
thought  first  finds  vent  in  conning  over  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  alphabet,  and 
give  to  adolescent  boyhood  the  first  impression  that  ere  long  he  must  rely  upon 
his  own  resources,  both  of  mind  and  body;  that  ho  must  soon  enter  the  field  of 
active  manhood,  and  battle  in  the  selfish  ranks  of  this  jostling  world  for  fame, 
for  fortune,  and  for  bread,  that  his  arm  must  carve  out  his  fortune  and  write 
his  name  in  the  history  of  his  country.  It  is  these  schools  of  elementary  thought 
which  have  rubbed  the  rust  from  a  dormant  genius  and  given  to  the  new  world 
that  element  of  greatness  which  fallen  dynasties  have  sought  for  in  vain. 

"  The  district  school  is  the  richest  gift  of  our  republican  government,  and  the 
true  philosopher's  stone  by  which  tlio  mind  of  the  masses  is  turned  into  gold, 
and  inlaid  with  the  rich  mosaic  of  fraternal  feeling  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  the  surroundings  of  home. 

"  We  feel  proud  of  our  adopted  State  for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  her  elder 
sisters  in  this  respect,  and  her  Common  School  law,  though  bungling  and 
unwieldly,  is  the  brightest  gem  in  her  chaplet  of  enactments — for  it  contains 
that  star  of  hope,  *  free  education  to  all.*  Let  it  ever  shine  as  the  beacon  star, 
giving  hope  to  the  down-trodden,  and  a  means  of  the  improvement  and  Ameri- 
canizing of  the  oppressed  who  seek  an  asylum  on  our  fertile  plains. 

*'  Schools  make  readers,  and  readers  must  have  food  for  thought :  they  seek 
after  the  useful  and  hoard  together  whatever  may  be  of  value  in  the  every-day 
walks  of  life.  Books  are  therefore  their  monitors,  and  to  their  teachings  thegr 
live  as  to  some  unseen  power  stored  with  truth." 

The  Coopkr  Institute.— Such  is  the  familiar  name  given  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York  to  a  noble  structure  now,  and  for  the  last  two  years,  in  the  process 
of  erection  in  this  city,  to  be  devoted,  as  is  understood,  to  purposes  of  science 
and  art.  The  material  and  thoroughness  of  the  building  will  fit  it  to  stand  fbr 
ages  as  a  monument  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  a  noble-hearted  citi- 
xen,  Peter  Cooper,  who  is  erecting  it  solely  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  the 
public  good.  Measures  are  now  in  progress  to  give  shape  and  permanency  to 
this  noble  institution.  Application  has  been  made  to  our  State  Legislature  for 
an  act  of  incorporation,  by  which  the  applicant  shall  be  authorized  to  convey  to 
a  Board  of  Control  such  property,  real  and  personal,  as  may  be  necessary  tar 
founding  and  maintaining  an  institution  to  be  denominated  "  The  Union  far 
the  Advaneemtnt  of  Science  and  Art.**  The  members  of  this  Board  of  Control 
•re  to  be  designated  by  the  Legislatare.    The  vst^M&KoSi,  mns^  ^i^u^^yinTiiirfith 
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to  erect  the  building,  and  gine  it  in  fee,  forever,  to  the  city,  and  to  fumiA 
fundit  for  its  maintenance.  The  building  intended  for  this  object  is  now  so 
near  completion  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  it  will  be  when  completed.  Sit- 
uated in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bowery  and  Third 
Avenue,  directly  facing  the  house  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  it  is  a  spacious 
and  substantial  edifice,  fire-proof,  being  constructed  mainly  of  stone  and  iron, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  with  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands,  at  least  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  It  is  an  example  of  munificence,  for  a  worthy  object,  with 
few  parallels  among  the  gifts  of  private  citizens  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Daniel  Webster  on  Free  Schools. — "  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  New 
England  system  of  free  schools  for  above  fifty  years,*'  said  Daniel  Webster, 
**  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it :  I  owe  to  it  my  own  early  training.  In  my  own 
early  recollection  of  these  schools,  there  exists  to  this  moment  a  fresh  feeling 
of  the  Eobriety  of  the  teachers,  good  order  of  the  school,  the  reverence  with 
which  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties 
were  enjoined  and  enforced. 

•«  In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New 
England,  has  a  direct  effect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses 
vicious  inclinations ;  it  inspires  love  of  character ;  and  it  awakens  honorable 
aspirations.  In  short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular 
republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  be  preserved,  if  early 
education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public  law,  in  such  forms  that  all 
shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it." 

Beautiful  and  True. — In  a  late  article  in  Frazcr's  Magazine  this  brief 
but  beautiful  passage  occurs :  **  Education  docs  not  commence  with  the  a^>ha- 
bet.  It  begins  with  a  mother's  look — with  a  father's  smile  of  approbation,  or 
a  sign  of  reproof — with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  brother's 
noble  act  of  forbearance— with  handsful  of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadows 
— with  birds*  nests  admired,  but  not  touched— with  creeping  ants,  and  almost 
imperceptible  emmets — with  humming  bees  and  glass  bee-hives — with  pleasant 
walks  in  shady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts  directed  in  sweet  and  kindly  tones 
and  words  to  mature  the  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the 
source  of  all  good,  to  God  himself." 

Books  Published  in  France. — It  appears  from  the  Journal  de  la  Librarie 
of  Paris,  that,  from  the  1st  of  November,  in  1811,  to  the^lst  of  December, 
1855,  or  in  forty-four  years  and  four  months,  no  less  than  2/1,994  books  were 
published  in  France.  This  number  includes  books  written  in  foreign  languages, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  number  of  engravings,  drawings, 
lithographs,  m^>s,  and  plans,  reaches  47,425,  and  to  this  number  must  be  added 
17,449  musical  compositions — making  altogether,  336,808  publications.  In  the 
year  1855  alone,  8,235,  literary  works  were  published  in  France,  with  1,105 
musical  compositions.  The  engravings,  maps,  lithographs,  issued  within  the 
same  period,  amount  to  2,857  issues  :  the  total  for  the  year  being  12,217.  Of 
the  forty-four  years  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Journal  de  la  Libraries  it 
appears  that  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  1825,  was  the  most  productive.  In 
1825  the  number  of  publications  amounted  to  8,265.  Since  1851,  the  progress  of 
the  literary  labors  of  France  appears  to  have  been  gradual,  owing  probably  to  the 
war,  and  the  thousands  of  ephemeral  publications.  The  figures  from  1821  to 
1B54  run  thus ;  in  1851,  7,850 ;  in  1852,  8,264 ;  in  1858, 8,060 ;  in  1854,  8,336. 

JSzpxcTED  Visit  or  Sctxxnnc  Mxs  thov.  Euilovk. — Some  leading  citiieM 
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of  Albany,  in  which  city  the  next  annual  session  of  the  Americiui  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science  is  to  bo  held,  hare  entered  into  corrospondenoe 
with  the  varions  packet- ship  owners,  hence  to  Europe,  to  secure  free  passages 
for  notable  European  sayans  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  Augxist  meet- 
ing of  this  Association.     At  this  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  proceedings, 
the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  will  be  inaugurated  by  an  address  from 
the  Hon.  Wm.  II.  Seward,  and  the  Dudley  Obserratory  by  an  address  from  the 
Hon.  Eiward  Eyerett.    The  Hon.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesoe,  has  gener- 
onsly  subscribed  $500  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  distinguished  chemist 
Liebig.    The  committee  feel  a  strong  assurance  that  they  can  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Qreenwich,  Le  Verrier^  of 
France,  Argelandcr,  of  Germany,  the  Slruvesof  Russia,  and  others  distinguished 
in  science. 

Education  in  thk  Sandwich  Islands. — The  following  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  these  islands  in  December  lost  is  indicatlTe 
of  the  difficulties  of  educating  a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism. 

The  undersigned,  during  the  present  year,  made  the  tour  of  all  the  islands, 
examining  carefully  into  the  state  of  the  schools  and  public  morals,  and  obeerr- 
ing  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  deems  it  important  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  to  call  the  attentioA  of  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  following  poinu . — 

1.  While  the  public  schools  have  been  generally  more  prosperous  than  usual 
daring  the  year,  the  attendance  has  been  good ;  teachers  hare  improved,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  industry  and  faithfulness ;  scholars  are  bettor  supplied  than 
formerly  with  books  and  stationery ;  parents,  particularly  in  some  of  the  districts, 
take  an  increasing  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  have  made 
laudable  efforts  to  improve  their  school-houses  ;  yet  in  many  of  the  public  free 
schools  there  is  still  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  regard  to  books  and  stationery, 
a  want  of  good  government,  of  punctuality,  industry,  and  general  faithftdness 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers ;  but  few  of  the  school-houses  are  what  they 
should  be  for  the  great  purpose  of  training  young  minds  in  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge and  virtue. 

And  the  attention  of  all  school  inspectors,  trustees,  and  parents  is  called  to 
these  particulars,  with  a  view  to  as  speedy  a  reform  as  possible. 

2.  There  have  been  in  operation  during  the  present  year,  more  or  less,  ser- 
entecn  English  schools  for  natives ;  and  the  success  of  children  in  acquiring  the 
English  language  is  certainly  very  encouraging.  All  that  is  wanting  to  give 
this  language  to  the  Hawaiian  people,  is  united  and  persevering  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  people. 

8.  What  is  now  imperatively  called  for  in  connection  with  our  educational  in- 
stitutions is  some  means  of  training  the  young,  in  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry. This  want  has  long  been  felt.  They  almost  universally  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  then  ihey  leave  school  only  to  lounge  about  in  idleness, 
go  about  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  try  to  get  a  living  by  some  unlawful  means 
without  work.  How  they  are  to  be  taught  the  various  useful  trades,  and  be- 
come farmers,  and  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors,  etc.,  and  thus 
supply  their  own  wants,  and  keep  themselves  from  vice,  is  a  question  which  i^ 
engaging  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Edncation,  and  is  oom- 
Biended  to  the  attention  of  all  its  subordinate  officers,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tkm  generally. 

i.  Worshipinf  asBsmbliei  2i»f«besnattinMi]BtaR«^t«i,uAT<&^ira^< 
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monies  profaned  by  evil -disposed  persons,  much  to  the  grief  and  annoyance  of 
the  worshipors ;  a  case  of  which  occurred  in  the  Catholic  church,  Honolulu,  in 
the  year  1849,  which  will  be  remembered ;  therefore  the  undersigned  takes  thk 
occasion  to  state  that  all  such  conduct  is  no  less  offensive  to  the  King*8  gOTem- 
ment  and  laws,  than  to  the  parties  aggrieved,  and  the  officers  of  this  departmait 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  requested  to  make  known  to  the  people  generally, 
that  persons  committing  such  offense  arc  liable  to  punishment  under  Sec  vL, 
Chap,  vi.,  Part  iv.,  of  an  act  to  organize  the  executive  departments. 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  King's  government,  avowing  as  it  does  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty,  that  all  worshiping  Christian  assemblies  shall  h% 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  privileges. 

R.  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Battle  or  Books  in  School. — Our  friend,  Mr.  Allyn,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  in  a  very  sensible  argument,  in  his  last  Report, 
for  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  schools,  gives  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  battle  of  books  in  some  of  the  small  manufacturing  villages  in  that 
State.     "The  subject  of  text-books,"  he  says,  *' is  a  fruitful  one,  both  of  an- 
noyance to  teachers  and  of  expense  to  parents.     Perhaps  all  the  other  sources 
of  complaint  put  together  are  not  so  fruitful  of  ill  feeling  and  so  really  inju- 
rious to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  as  this  one  alone.     Scholars  come  to 
the  school-room,  with  each  an  old  book,  different  from  any  other  book  on  the 
same  branch  of  study  in  the  whole  school.     Readers  arc  quite  ns  numerous  as 
the  classes,  if  not  as  many  as  the  families  in  the  district.     A  half-dozen  sorts 
of  Arithmetics  give  a  great  variety  in  the  examples  for  practice,  and  in  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  numerical  operations.     There  are  almost  as  many 
Geographies  as  pupils  in  the  study — ^some  of  them  with  atlases,  some  without 
them,  sume  of  them  of  very  recent  date,  and  others  of  them  having  served  the 
fathers  and  mother  of  the  present  generation  of  scholars.    As  to  Grammars. 
Murray  still  holds  his  place  in  some  schools,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  host  of 
reformers  who  quarrel  with  him  and  with  each  other,  while  Spellers  and  New 
Spellers,  Definers  and  Revised  Definera,  are  as  plenty  as  the  frogs  were  in 
Egypt,  and  quite  as  vexatious.     And  smaller  books.  Primers  and  Improved 
Primers,  Child's  First  Books,  and  Children's  Pictorial  Primers  and  Readers,  all 
crowd  into  the  peaceful  arena  of  the  district  school,  to  do  over  again  '  the  battle 
of  books,'  and  re-introduce  the  confusion  of  Babel,  without  the  possibility  of 
a  Babel-like  dispersion. 

**  But  still  another  difficulty  arises  from  the  multiplication  of  new  editions  of 
the  same  book.  A  very  popular  school-book,  to  name  which  would  be  easy,  has 
passed  through  not  less  than  eight  changes  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  it  is 
almost  as  impossible  to  use  in  the  same  class  any  two  of  these,  as  it  would  be 
to  use  books  by  different  authors.  Thus  we  find  several  versions  by  each  of 
several  authors  on  almost  every  branch  of  school  study,  and  in  many  cases  the 
disorder  is  multiplied  by  first,  second,  and  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  each  of  these  versions.  How  can  scholars  be  graded  and  classified,  and  bt 
made  to  move  on  at  an  equal  pace,  and  with  pleasure,  rapidity,  and  uniformity, 
in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this .'  And  how  can  a  teacher  who  enters  such  a 
school  to  remain  only  four  months,  be  expected  to  do  much  for  his  pupiU'  ad- 
Tancement  in  knowledge  ?  The  methods  of  these  discordant  books  are  oonfiioi- 
ing  and  contrary,  and* in  prefaces,  remarks,  or  foot-notes,  often  contain 
improper  allusions  to  the  others,  and  inflict  marked  censure  upon  their  rules 
or  arrangements.    In  foeYi  c&x«QmaUaaJMii,^<^  \»sfjanE'«  task  isi  if  poKiUe,  man 
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hopeless  than  that  of  the  Israelites,  to  make  bricks  without  straw;  it  is  truly 
like  making  sweetness  with  acids  and  alkalies ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  great  men, 
who,  with  disadvantages  like  these,  can  accomplish  so  much  that  the  winter  or 
snmmer  shall  not  be  a  total  loss." 

Vibrations  of  the  Earth. — Professor  Mitchell,  in  a  recent  lecture,  de- 
scribing the  gpradual  tendency  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  assume  the  circular  form, 
said  its  short  diameter  was  gradually  lengthening,  and  would  continue  so  to 
expand  until  it  should  become  perfectly  circular,  when  it  would  again  contract 
to  its  original  shape  and  dimensions.  And  so  the  earth  would  yibrate  period- 
ically, and  these  periods  were  measured  by  millions  upon  millions  of  years. 
**  Thus,"  says  Professor  Mitchell,  "  the  earth  will  continue  to  swing  back  and 
forth,  and  to  and  fro,  in  the  heavens,  like  a  great  pendulum  pealing  the  seconds 
of  eternity." 

The  Blackburn  Theological  Seminary. — ^The  Trustees  of  the  projected 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Illinois,  met 
at  Carlinville,  in  that  State,  March  5,  and  took  measures  to  organize  the  insti- 
tution, which  is  denominated  as  above  in  honor  of  the  late  Gideon  Blackburn, 
D.D.,  who,  some  years  since,  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  the  churches  of 
the  Northwestern  States,  secured  the  purchase  of  lands  in  niinois,  which  have 
been  held  in  trust  for  this  purpose.  The  value  of  the  lands  is  now  estimated  at 
considerably  over  $100,000,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  reserve  thai 
amount  for  the  endowments  of  Professorships.  The  balance  of  the  property, 
with  such  donations  as  may  be  solicited  from  the  churches,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  buildings,  the  purchdse  of  library  and  other  preparations. 

A  primary  school  is  already  commenced,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  C. 
Downer,  who  is  also  to  act,  for  the  present,  as  agent  of  the  Seminary. 

Carlinville,  where  this  institution  is  located  by  the  terms  of  the  endowment, 
is  a  thriving  village,  on  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  I^uis  Railroad,  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Alton.     It  has  doubled  in  population  since  1860. 

Eighty  acres  of  land  are  reserved  for  the  Seminary  site,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  village,  on  high  and  beautiful  grounds,  on  the  border  of 
a  delightful  grove. 

Episcopal  Female  Education. — ^Wo  find  in  the  '*  Ohio  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," a  circular  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  soliciting  the 
means  of  establishing  a  "  fund  by  which  the  Committee  may  defray  the  ex- 
penses, at  certain  institutions,  to  be  selected  by  them,  of  such  young  persons  as 
are  of  suitable  character  and  qualifications,  and  can  not  meet  the  expenses  out 
of  their  own  means,  or  those  of  their  friends.  The  principles  and  rules  govern- 
ing the  Committee  in  such  benefactions,  to  be  in  general  such  as  the  following : 

"  1st.  A  good  repute  in  the  beneficiary  for  exemplary  deportment,  and  far 
soundness  and  soberness  of  mind. 

**  2d.  An  earnest  desire  to  be  qualified  by  education  for  active  usefulness  in 

life. 

"  3d.  Readiness  to  learn,  diligence  in  study,  and  a  habit  of  strict  economy. 

**  4th.  Preference  given  to  such  as  aim  at  being  qualified  for  the  office  of 
teachers,  and  give  promise  of  usefulness  in  that  line ;  and  especially  if  they  be 
daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio,  and  in  need  of  sach 

aid. 

*<  5th.  The  asnstance  rendered  to  be  considered  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  to 
the  fund  when  the  beneficiary  if  really  able  to  reatort  ii.** 
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The  Bishop  states  that  there  are  about  7,000  females  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Ohio,  and  asks :  "  How  many  of  them  are  furnished  from  our  oongreg.-itiona  ?" 

Madison  University. — The  entire  membership  of  the  Madison,  N.  Y.,  Uni- 
Tcrsity — Baptist — is  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  all  of  whom,  eicepting 
about  forty-five,  profess  religion.  "  There  is  no  College  in  the  United  States," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Examiner ^  ^'  which  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  Chris* 
tian  students  and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  as  Madison  University.  Of  oar 
whole  number  of  students,  153  are  students  for  the  ministry.*' 

Congregational  or  Parochiai.  Schools. — The  "Penrsylvania  School 
Journal,"  for  April,  contains  a  sensible  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  i» 
maintained,  on  grounds  well  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  denominational  schools  is  both  unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  we  hope,  in  some  future  number  of  our 
Journal,  to  give  it  the  consideration  which  it  demands.  Some  of  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  such  schools  on  |he  great  common  systems  of  our  States  are  thni 
stated  in  the  article  before  us : — 

1.  Their  establishment  withdraws  the  Clergy  connected  with  them,  from  their 
proper  position  as  Directors  or  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools ;  thus  abandon- 
ing the  latter  to  the  risk  of  improper  influences,  which  thdr  presence  might 
restrain. 

2.  They  estrange  the  parents  of  their  pupils  from  the  same  cause  and  field  of 
labor. 

3.  They  tend  to  increase  opposition  to  the  Common  Schools,  by  the  fact  thai 
they  subject  their  patrons  to  double  expense,  viz.,  for  tuition  in  or  contribution 
to  the  Parish  school,  and  for  Common-School  tax. 

4.  They  add  to  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  educational  means  of  the  place, 
and  weaken  their  efficiency,  by  division. 

6.  They,  and  all  rival  institutions  to  the  Common  School,  injure  the  effect  of 
its  discipline,  by  presenting  an  open  school-door  to  all  who  ?dll  not  submit  to 
the  equal  and  impartial  rules  of  the  public  institution. 

6.  They  retard  the  perfecting  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  locality  by  di^d- 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education ;  thus  delaying  the  period  when,  faj 
proper  gradation  and  other  improvements,  the  Common  School  will  impart 
sound  instruction  to  every  child,  under  the  eye  of  his  parent. 

Ingham  Collegiate  Institute. — The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  late  of 
Brooklyn,  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Ingham  Collegiate  Institute,  a 
Female  Seminary  of  high  character  at  Leroy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  and  has 
accepted  the  appointment.  This  Institute  is  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
Qenesee,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Delaware  College. — Rev.  William  Patton,  D.D.,  has  been  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  Del.  His  acceptance,  we  understand,  it 
yet  in  suspense.  ^ 
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I.    COLLEGES,  A  POWER  IN  CIVILIZATION,  TO  BE  USED  FOR 

CHRIST.* 

BY     RICHARD    S.     ST0RR8,    JR.,     D.D., 
Pastor  or  tlie  Charch  of  the  rilcrlmt,  BrooUyo,  N.  T. 


*'Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David,  bailded  for  an  armory,  whereon  there 
hiog  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men." — Song  of  Solomon,  iy.  4. 

However  men  may  differ  concerning  the  propriety  of  interpreting 
the  "  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's,"  as  prophetically  de- 
scriptive of  the  mutual  love  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  no 
one,  with  a  heart  in  any  degree  alive  to  the  charm  of  pastoral  poetry, 
will  hesitate  to  admit  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  description  of  the 
Bride.  '  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair. 
Thou  hast  doves'  eyes,'  modest  and  loving,  'within  thy  locks. 
Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goals  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead,' 
roughening  its  slopes  with  their  yellow  wave.  *  Thy  teeth  are  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  come  up  from  the  wash- 
ing,' pure  and  white,  each  meeting  its  fellow,  and  none  of  them 
wanting ;  for  *  every  one  thereof  beareth  twins,  and  none  is  barren 
among  them.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,'  sofl  and 
smooth,  round  and  red  ;  *  and  thy  speech  is  comely.  Thy  temples 
arc  like  a  piece  of  a  pomegranate,'  with  the  red  and  the  white 
blended  upon  it,  *  within  thy  locks.  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of 
David,'  so  straight   and  high,  and  flrmly  set,  wheron  there  hang 

*  This  article  was  prepared  as  a  Discoarse  to  be  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  **  Society  fbr 
Am  promolion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edacation  at  the  West."  It  was  delivered  at  the 
last  anniversary  of  that  Society,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  afterward  repeated,  by  spedal 
request,  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  For  obviou  reofoos,  the  oriff- 
iaal  form  of  it  is  retained  in  oar  pages.— En. 
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necklaces  of  gold  and  pearls,  as  on  that  tower  there  hang  the  buck- 
lers that  have  been  used  or  won  by  mighty  men.  '  Thy  two  breasts, 
are  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed  among  the  lilies. 
Until  the  day  break' — oj,  rather,  until  it  breathe^  with  i\\e  first  pulsa- 
tion^ of  moruing  light — \  aiid  the  jshadows  Hee  away,  I  will  get  me 
to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and  to  the  hill  of  frankincense.  Thou  art 
all  fair,  my  love  ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee !' 

No  one,  certainly,  will  question  the  beauty  of  this  passage  from 
the  sacred  Idyl.  It  greets  us  with  the  freshness  of  morning-land 
upon  it.  Spice-winds  and  balm  imbue  the  words.  The  tremulous 
shafts  of  the  Eastern  dawn  are  hardly  more  clear  and  pure  from 
taint,  than  are  these  lines  from  the  touch  of  artificial  or  meretricious 
ornament.  Through  them^.  rather,  we  meet  the  shepherd-soul,  still 
fresh  and  strong  in  the  midst  of  all  the  shows  of  station,  imbued 
essentially  with  the  love  qf  nature  and  the  sense  of  its.  charms, 
walking  forth  in  symmetric  and  undebascd  beauty,  to  utter  its 
thought  in  happy  song.  No  passage  of  the  earlier  poetry  of  any 
land  breathes  a  sweeter  aroma  of  nature  throughout  it ;  and  none 
more  deftly,  with  an  intuitive  grace  that  outruns  art  and  mocks  imi- 
tation, selects  the  most  picturesque  forms  and  types  to  set  forth  its 
object.  The  Poet  must  always  accept  it  as  a  triumph,  not  of  prac- 
tice but  of  genius,  not  of  artifice  but  of  nature,  in  his  domain  ;  while 
the  Christian  believer,  finding  in  it  the  devout  ascription  to  the  Lord 
of  love  for  his  Church,  which  he  was  wont  to  meet  for  communion 
on  the  summits  of  Jerusalem,  the  very  "  mountain  of  myrrh  and  the 
hill  of  frankincense,"  will  recognize  the  spiritual  meaning  which 
consecrates  it,  and  will  admire  the  wisdom  which  has  preserved  it 
for  us.  The  Church  walks  here  an  Eastern  maiden,  pure  as  the 
morning,  serene  as  evening,  beloved  with  more  than  lover's  tender- 
ness by  him  who  is  her  Lord,  with  no  spot  on  her,  all  fair  and  no- 
ble. And  it  belongs  to  us,  to  all  who  honor  and  love  the  Church,  to 
make  her  now  what  he  foresaw  her,  who  wrote  of  her  before  Christ 
came.  The  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse,  beside  this  maidenly  bride 
and  queen  of  the  earlier  vision,  has  a  dreadful  and  lurid  signifi- 
cance in  its  symbol,  which  History,  alas,  but  too  faithfully  interprets. 

But  it  is  liot  so  much  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this  description — 
which,  indeed,  neither  asks  nor  would  suflfer  much  commentary  of 
mine — as  to  take  the  one  object  which  the  text  brings  before  us,  and 
to  consider  it  in  its  meaning,  as  representative  of  that  which  now 
exists.  "  Thy  neck  is  like  the  Tower  of  David,  builded  for  an 
Armory,  wheron  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of 
mighty  men.' 

The  king's  house,  and  the  Temple  itself,  were  not  more  a  part  of 
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the  completeness  of  Jerusalem  than  was  this  citadel  and  armory  of 
David.  Erect  and  solid,  it  rose  so  promiD#Btly  before  the  eye  of  one 
who  viewed  the  sacred  city,  from  the  notbuntains  round  about  it,  or 
from*  its  walls  and  the  roofs  within  them,  that  it  mingled  itself  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  poet  with  all  things  most  familiar  to  him.  It  was  as 
inseparably  a  part  of  the  scene  from  which  his  graphic  imagery  was 
caught,  as  familiar  to  his  mind,  as  familiar  to.those  for  whom  imme- 
diately tbe  poem  was  recited,  as  the  flocks  on  Mount  Gilead,  or  the 
threads  of  scarlet,  the  sheep  Coming  up  from  their  washing  in 
the  river,  or  the  pomegranate,  showing  its  crimson  flowers  and 
•pulpy  fruit  through  the  embowering  dark-green  foliage. 

The  mention,  therefore,  of  this  lofty  aqd  durable  citadel,  although 
80  incidental — the  more,  I  might  say,  because  it  is  incidental — 
•suggests  to  us  this  thought,  as  the  solitary  shrub  suggests  its  spe- 
cies :  that  God,  in  advancing  His  kingdom  on  earth,  has  never  dis^ 
pensed  with  the  use  of  Jit  Powers.  He  has  originated,  rather,  and  or- 
ganized such  powers  ;  has  availed  himself  of  them,  and  made  them 
subordinate  to  His  designs  ;  so  that,  from  the  first,  his  people  have 
been  familiar  with  them,  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them, 
and,  while  trusting  first  of  all  in  his  Providence  and  Spirit,  have  been 
careful  to  erect,  to  confirm  and  maintain,  these  appropriate  instruments ; 
to  rebuild  them  when  decayed  ;  to  keep  them  strong,  and  equipped 
with  resources ;  and  to  use  them,  whenever  occasion  has  demanded, 
to  advance  His  dominion.  They  have  rested  beneath  the  shadow  of 
God's  wing ;  but  that  shadow  has  fallen  more  evidently  upon  them 
as  they  have  surveyed  His  appointed  Instruments.  They  have  seen 
that  He,  with  an  efliciency  unfailing,  and  never  wearied,  an  efficiency 
that  inspired  and  carried  them  forward  on  its  immense  movement, 
was  advancing  His  kingdom  to  supremacy  on  earth.  And  yet  they 
have  seen  that  He  created  and  then  employed  fit  powers  for  this,  and 
called  on  them  to  use  these  too :  the  powers  of  Government,  of  Lit- 
erature, of  Society ;  sometimes  the  power  of  armies,  end  of  war ; 
even  as  He  builded,  by  his  direction,  the  citadel  of  David,  and  the 
armory  of  his  people,  in  the  very  city  which  He  had  chosen  for  his 
rest ;  where  the  ark  was,  and  the  covenants,  the  Temple  and  its 
splendors,  the  priesthood  and  its  service,  the  worshiping  congrega- 
tion, and  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah. 

God  always  has  had  such  visible  and  established  centres  of  power 
in  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  He  has  had  the  eternal  might 
in  his  hand,  and  yet  he  has  used  men,  and  employed  their  energies 
and  their  institutions,' m  gradually  realizing  his  grand  ideal,  of  Human 
society  harmonious  with  the  Heavenly.  And  the  mightier  and  more 
firm  these  establishmeAts  have  been,  the  more  fitting  to  His  purpose, 
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80  long  as  they  have  not  arisen  against  him  ;  and  the  more  fully  and 
earnestly  has  he  employed  them.  He  has  not  left  them  to  be  small 
powers ;  but  has  developed,  enlarged,  and  built  them  up,  nntil  they 
became,  each  in  its  place,  "  as  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an 
Armory."  This  is  the  truth  suggested  by  the  allusion  in  that  stanza 
of  the  song  which  I  have  taken  for  the  text ;  and  this  I  assume  as  the 
basis  of  my  discourse.  A  glance  over  History  will  verify  it  at  once. 
Our  knowledge  of  God's  character,  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
—every  view  of  his  plan,  which  shows  us  how  he  operates  through 
causes  for  effects,  and  appropriates  means  and  applies  auxiliaries, 
instead  of  directly  creating  the  result,  would  almost  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate it,  I  think,  in  the  absence  of  History.  The  Scriptures  de- 
clare it ;  that  *  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  the  Lord ;'  that 
the  very  '  wrath  of  man  shall  be  made  to  praise  him,'  that  all  things 
shall  work,  work  actively  and  together,  for  good  to  his  children  ;  that 
kings  shall  be  the  nursing-fathers  of  his  Church,  in  order  to  her  ultimate 
triumph  among  men,  and  queens  her  nursmg-mothers  ;  the  sons  of 
strangers  building  her  walls,  and  their  kings  ministering  unto  her,  and 
the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  her  being  utterly  wasted. 

Holding  in  mind,  then,  this  general  truth,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
I  should  show — what  will  not  be  difficult — that  Colleges,  and  other 
higher  Seminaries  of  learning,  are  real  and  effective  powers  in  civ- 
ilization, and  that  they  are  fit  powers  to  be  used  in  the  extension  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  to  conciliate  for  the  society  which  has  it 
for  its  object  to  found  and  upbuild  these,  the  sympathy  of  Christian 
men,  and  their  large  assistance.  I  would  take  them  out  of  their 
merely  human  relations,  and  show  them  connected  with  the  vast  plan 
of  God ;  capable  of  being,  and  adapted  to  be,  his  magnificent  in- 
struments, the  radiating  points  of  his  far-reaching  and  mighty  ope- 
ration amid  our  times  ;  the  citadels  and  the  armories  of  his  peaceful 
hosts ! 

A  College  is  simply,  ir  its  elementary  form,  which  yet  includes 
the  whole  idea  of  it,  a  Seat  of  Learning  ;  where  minds  more  dis- 
ciplined,  and  more  largely  cultivated,  meet  other  minds  less  mature 
and  enriched,  to  quicken  and  instruct  them.  It  is  not  a  collection 
of  funds  or  of  buildings  ;  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  in  connection 
with  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  The  most  effective 
Colleges  have  sometimes  been  those  which  had  fewest  of  these  ;  and 
those  whose  fame  still  shines  as  a  star  on  the  front  of  Grecian  His- 
tory had  almost  none.  It  is  not  even  a  collection  of  books,  of  spec- 
imens in  science,  of  works  of  art ;  these  are  the  implements  and 
the  equipment  of  the  College,  which  will  naturally  come  to  it  more 
and  more  copiously  as  it  stands  more  permanently,  and  fulfills  its 
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office  with  largei  success  ;  but  they  do  not  describe,  or  even  neces- 
sarily designate  it.  The  presence  of  them  is  not  essential  to  its  life ; 
the  absence  of  them  interferes  with  its  usefulness,  but  does  not  forbid 
or  impair  its  integrity.  But  the  College  is,  in  its  radical  idea,  in  its 
essential  life  and  form,  a  collection  of  Persons,  the  teachers  and  the 
taught ;  some  older  and  manlier,  with  minds  more  disciplined,  and 
thoughts  more  exercised,  and  more  conversant  with  truth  ;  the  many 
younger  and  more  immature,  with  minds  receptive,  but  not  yet  de- 
veloped, acquisitive  of  truth,  but  not  familiarized  with  its  princi- 
ples and  relations.  The  younger  come  to  be  taught  by  the  older. 
The  older  came  to  impart  of  their  knowledge,  their  experience  and 
taste,  and  something  even  of  their  own  mental  force,  to  the  younger, 
their  disciples. 

This  is  a  College  in  its  primary  form  ;  not  a  Manufactory,  though 
it  may  have  buildings  and  bells  like  that ;  not  a  Museum,  though  it 
may  have  collections  and  libraries  like  that ;  but,  radically,  an  assem- 
blage of  living,  thinking,  and  communicating  minds ;  some  teaching 
the  rest,  the  many  learning  from  the  few  more  advanced.  In  our 
times,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  add  that  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage applies  the  term  College,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
course it  will  also  be  applied,  to  those  higher  seats  of  learning  to 
which  the  more  frequent  and  familiar  schools  stand  as  auxiliaries, 
and  in  which  older  minds  attract  and  instruct  an  older  class  of  pu- 
pils. ,It  is  these,  as  separated  from  other  Seminaries  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  considered  apart  from  them,  which  we  are  to  esti- 
mate, and  the  relations  of  which  to  Christian  civilization  I  am  briefly 
to  set  forth  ;  because  it  is  with  these,  chiefly  at  least,  that  the  West- 
ern College  Society  is  directly  concerned. 

I.  Such  a  College,  then,  necessarily,  by  its  very  constitution,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  its  history,  is  a  centre  of  power  ;  of  that 
moral  power,  pervading,  supplementing,  and  controlling  all  others, 
which  more  and  more  is  becoming  supreme  in  our  age.  This  is 
the  first  fact  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  power  exerted  wherever  a  thought  is  clearly  uttered 
by  one  mind  to  another,  and  is  received  by  the  latter,  and  made  a 
principle  in  it.  For  thought,  thus  circulating  and  thus  apprehended, 
becomes,  in  every  mind  which  it  visits  and  aflects,  the  seed  of  other 
thoughts ;  the  germ,  oflentimes,  maturing  into  systems  of  conviction 
and  of  experience.  It  hath  that  vital  energy  in  it,  and  that  repro- 
ductive tendency,  if  so  be  it  he  a  true  thought,  which  will  not  let  it 
slumber ;  and  the  mind  hath  that  quick  aptitude  for  it,  which  will  not 
let  it  pass  inactive  from  the  memory.  When  once  it  is  lodged 
among  the  convictions,  other  thoughts  gather  to  it,  and  are  modiCb&d 
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by  it  according  to  its  importance.     It  inspires  tbem  with  ita/oree^. 
or  arranges  them  by  its  law.     Hopes,  desires,; plans  of  acUoii,  the* 
very  temper  and  spii^it,  take  impulse  and  tone  in  some  degree  fzom 
it ;  the  character  itSeif,  in  all  its  development,  receives  ita  iCDpreesi4^« : 
It  passes  by  degrees,  in  its  influence  and  control,  not  always  swifily , 
but  always  pertain hy,  from  the  mind  to  the  life  ;  from  the  inward  stat«! 
and  frame  of  the  soul,  to  its  expression  in  the  conduct.     It  prompts  i 
or  restrains '  the  efforts  of  men;  directs  their  endeavor  to  new  and' 
higher  ends,  or  stimulates  that  endeavor  for  those  previously  choseiL  ■ 
It  even  passes  forth  from  them  to  others  ;  sometimes  to  repeat,  in  th6 
belief,  the  character,  and  the  life  of  others,  the  sann;  operation  it' 
has  shown   in  the   first  examples  of  its  power.     And  though,  of : 
course,  the  influence  of  the  first  thought  thus  uttered,  thus  appro- 
priated, and  thus  communicated  to  others,  becomes  very  soon  indis- 
tinguishable to  men,  not  to  be  followed  by  their  vision  or  intuition, 
nor  even  to  be  detected  by  their  analysis,  it  is  just  as  certain  as  any. 
efliect  which  we  witness  before  us — as  certain  as  the  ripening  of  fruit 
in  our  gardens,  from  seeds  that  were  planted  long  ago — that  that  influ*> 
ence  extends  itself  through  the  widening  circles  of  human  life,  is 
imparted  from  one  generation  to  its  successors,  and  becomes  thus  in- 
separably though  invisibly  incorporated  with  all  the  development 
of  the  hist($ryof  the  race  !     It  is  invisible;  but  sometimes  the  safer 
from  assault  Or  resistance  for  that  very  reason.     It  is  imponderable  ;• 
but  so  is  every  great  power  in  nature  :  light,  gravitation,  electricity* 
life.     It  padsds  without  observation  and  ehow  ;  but  in  this  it  allies  it- 
self with  every  real  moral  movement,  with  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  himself.     It  is  silent  in  operation  ;  but  so  is  the  force 
that  permeates  the  soil,  that  pictures  it  with  flowers  and  shelters  it 
with  trees,  and  makes  each  spring  a  resurrection  of  nature.     And  he 
who  philosophically  observes  human  history,  considering  its  devel- 
ment  and  tracing  it  to  its  sources,  will  see  that  Thoughts  have  really 
governed  it  more  than  Arms,  even  in  the  past ;  that  it  hath  stood,  like 
the  earth  which  is  its  platform,  not  on  visible  pillars  of  adamant  and 
gold,  but  on  *'  words  of  power  ;*'  and  that,  as  the  race  becomes  more 
refined,  and  the  machinery  for  transmitting  thought  is  swiftly  per- 
fected, the  more  evident  will  it  be,  with  every  generation,  that  this 
is  the  power  above  nations  and  ages  ;  the  power  behind  thrones  ;  the 
power  that  ultimately  wields  all  others,  and  produces  or  limits  the 
changes  among  states.     It  is  tlie  real  lesson  of  History  itself;  it  is 
the  necessary  result  of  our  constitution,  wherein  the  spiritual  domi- 
nates the  material  and  uses  it  for  its  ends  ;  it  is  the  very  axiom  of  our 
civilization;  that   Thought  transmitted,  and   Thought  appropriated^ 
governs  the  World  f 
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Wherever,  then,  Thought  is  concentrated  and  published,  there  is  a 
centre  of  radiating  power ;  and  the  higher  the  thought,  the  mord 
perfectly  expressive  of  grandest  truths,  the  more  intrinsic  and  su- 
preme is  that  power.  In  the  cavern  or  the  attic  where  the  scholar 
studies ;  in  the  pulpit  where  he  preaches,  or  the  forum  whefe  he  de- 
bates ;  in  the  studio  where  the  painter  portrays  ih  col6rs,'oif  tiie 
sculptor  works  out  through  plastic  marble,  that  seems*  by  turns  iH 
shiver  and  grow  proud  at  the  touch  of  his  chisel,  the  thought  that  has'* 
possessed  him  ;  in  the  office  from  which  proceeds  the  sheet  that,  en- 
tering many  homes,  shall  circulate  through  them  the  convictions  of* 
the  minds  that  have  planned  and  impressed  it;  in  even  the  place  of 
casual  meeting,  where  men  talk  together  of  themes  that  are  not  tran- 
sient, and  quicken  or  instruct  each  other  by  the  meeting ;  in  every 
such  spot  is  this  power  gathered.  And  he  who  is  wise  will  disregard' 
none  of  them,  for  in  each  one  quick  principles  may  be  uttered,  infolding 
great  destinies,  and  none  can  tell  whether  shall  prosper,  this  or  that! 
The  poor  closet  of  the  scholar  may  become  a  shrine  for  reverent 
ages,  like  the  old  mill  at  Oxford  where  Roger  Bacon  studied ;  and 
the  pulpit  of  the  preacher,  or  the  office  of  the  editor,  may  govern 
more  really  than  presidents  or  senates. 

But  in  the  College  where  men  are  assembled,  some  with  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  instructing,  and  others  with  the  responsive  purpose' 
of  gathering  knowledge,  the  power  thus  exerted  becomes  fixed  antf 
compacted ;  it  gains  clearer  exhibition,  and  exerts  larger  sway.  And 
the  reason  is  obVioiis.  The  thought  there  imparted  is  not  ^ven  im-' 
personally,  as  it  is  by  the  editor;  but  is  sent  directly  from  otie  mind 
into  others,  through' living  contact.  It  is  not  given,  only  or  princi- 
pally, through  records  ;  but  it  passes  on  t3ie  tones,  and  takes  of  the 
pressure  of  animated  speech.  It  is  not  given  occasionally,  as  it  is 
by  the  preacher;  but  the  business  of  giving,  and  equally  of  receiv- 
ing it,  is  made  the  business  of  the  life  ;  the  one  pursuit,  that  subor- 
dinates all  others.  It  is  not  thought,  alone,  that  is  thus  imparted  and 
thus  received ;  but  it  is  thought  exemplified  in  the  characters  it  has 
formed,  and  thought  illustrated  by  the  energies  it  has  disciplined. 
Finally,  the  minds  thus  associated  and  held  together,  in  intimate,  or- 
ganized, and  quickening  union,  are  so  related  to  each  other,  the 
older  giving  and  the  younger  receiving,  that  the  minds  of  the  former 
are  left  more  free,  and  the  minds  of  the  latter  are  made  more  sus- 
ceptible, by  their  very  position.  The  two  are  associated  from  the 
first,  constitutionally,  as  the  teacher  and  the  disciple  ought  usually 
to  be. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  the  moment  we  regard  it,  and  before  all 
experience,  that  a  College  must  always  be  a  centre  of  power ;  of* 
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that  power  which  regulates,  limits,  and  invigorates  all  others. 
Through  the  minds  which  it  assembles  in  its  offices  of  instruction,  not 
their  own  thought  only,  but  the  thought  bf  the  Past,  the  thought  of 
the  present  living  world  of  intelligences,  the  thought  and  plan  of 
God  himself,  as  traced  in  rocks,  and  incorporated  in  the  forms 
and  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  splendidly  manifested  by  the 
witnessing  stars,  as  suggested  by  literature,  or  as  shown  by  the 
grand  and  rythmic  progression  of  history — all  these  may  be  brought, 
through  personal  interaction,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  gath- 
ered for  learning.  And  when  we  gain  the  Angelic  ken,  when  we 
can  count  the  leagues  of  ether  through  which  light  flies  on  its  pil- 
grimage of  ages,  we  may  tell  the  relations,  and  measure  the  breadth, 
of  that  moral  power !  Nay,  not  even  then  ;  for  this  surpasses,  and 
outspans  time,  and  takes  of  the  vastness  of  Eternity  itself! 

All  this  of  the  College,  in  its  very  beginning ;  while  it  has  only 
form  enough  to  express  its  idea,  and  is  but  incipiently  fulfilling  its 
office.  But  there  is  obviously  a  second  thought  to  be  connected 
with  this,  to  set  more  clearly  this  power  before  us. 

II.  It  is  that  every  College,  by  a  law  of  growth  inherent  in  it,  tends 
CONSTANTLY  TO  BECOME  LARGER;  morc  uumcrous  in  its  teachers, 
more  numerous  in  its  scholars,  better  equipped  with  the  apparatus 
of  instruction,  and  more  competent  to  give  to  larger  numbers  a  more 
complete  training. 

Every  founded  institution,  especially  every  one  which  is  founded 
on  a  principle  and  not  on  a  tradition,  which  holds  an  idea  within  it, 
and  does  not  simply  shelter  an  interest,  shows  a  tendency  to  grow ; 
to  become  developed  from  a  less  to  a  larger,  and  to  grow  compact 
and  copious  with  years.  If  it  be  reared  to  consult  mere  commercial 
or  political  advantage,  this  may  not  be.  If  it  be  founded  to  gratify 
pride,  to  put  the  crown  upon  personal  ambition,  or  even  to  subserve  the 
mere  convenience  of  Society,  this  will  not  be.  But  if  it  be  founded 
on  a  permanent  demand  of  Human  Nature  itself,  and  be  intrinsically 
adapted  to  that,  this  tendency  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  date-fruii 
to  grow  into  a  palm,  and  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  fitness  of  the  in- 
stitution to  accomplish  its  ends.  And  in  no  case  is  this  exemplified 
more  fully  than  in  that  of  the  College. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  arrested  the  attention  of  historians, 
that  the  great  Universities  which  embellish  and  enrich  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  commenced  with  the  smallest  and  humblest  begin- 
ings,  and  advanced  very  gradually  to  eminence  and  wealth.  They 
were  not  established,  as  hospitals  have  been,  by  royal  munificence, 
and  equipped  at  the  start  with  all  means  of  instruction.  They  did 
not  grow  up,  even,  from  a  system  of  lower  and  more  popular  schools  ; 
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a  system  which  had  extended  itself,  by  degrees,  until  it  encompassed 
the  nation  with  its  influence,  and  out  of  the  midst  of  which  shot  forth 
at  last,  as  a  consummate  product,  the  much  University ;  opulent 
with  a  wealth  contributed  by  each  section,  and  administered  by 
minds  that  had  been  trained  for  their  departments  by  many  years  of 
subordinate  service.  Not  such  has  been  their  history.  But  these 
great  Universities — like  Oxford,  for  instance — began  in  the  action  of 
some  single  mind,  and  were  gathered,  in  the  outset,  around  the  res- 
idence of  some  solitary  scholar. 

Alfred  may  have  done  something,  according  to  the  tradition,  to 
maintain  or  enlarge  existing  schools  at  Oxford  ;  though  the  histori- 
cal authority  for  this  is  not  much.  But  if  he  did,  his  exertions  and 
benefactions  were  comparatively  slight,  too  slight  to  make  great  or 
permanent  mark  on  the  records  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  only  aided 
what  already  was  commenced.  Nor  was  there  any  system  of  aux- 
iliary schools,  sending  forth  the  pupils  whom  they  had  trained  to  the 
nascent  University.  But  all  we  certainly  know  is,  that  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  were  schools  at  Oxford, 
connected  probably  with  conventual  establishments ;  that  these  at- 
tracted by  degrees  to  themselves  whoever  was  studious,  and  desir- 
ous to  improve  by  the  discipline  of  thought ;  that  other  schools  were 
founded,  as  the  numbers  in  attendance  became  gradually  larger  ;  thai 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  University  College  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  ;  then  Merton,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's  College,  New  Col- 
lege, All-Souls,  Magdalen,  and  one  after  another  the  long  catalogue 
of  the  remainder  ;  each  century  producing  its  series  of  three  or  four ; 
each  century  adding  to  the  librarics,the  galleries,  the  pleasure  grounds, 
the  chapels  ;  till  the  whole  immense  structure,  as  now  instituted  and 
existing,  erects  itself  before  us,  with  its  many  departments,  its  many 
and  eminent  preparatory  schools,  its  mighty  mass  of  apparatus  and 
equipments,  its  immense,  unreckoned,  and  still  widening  influences, 
which  no  arithmetic  can  compute,  and  no  eloquence  describe.  The 
whole  institution  is  the  growth  of  ages.  Time  has  matured  it ;  bene- 
factions have  nourished  it ;  revolution  has  shaken  it,  but  only  to  ^x 
its  hold  more  firmly  on  the  national  mind.  The  names  of  multitudes, 
eminent  in  English  history,  rustle  above  it  as  its  majestic  and  musical 
coronal.  The  acts  and  lives  of  illustrious  men  have  been  its  fruits. 
It,  at  this  moment,  anticipates  a  Future,  more  prolonged  than  its  Past, 
and  far  more  splendid  ;  and  the  elements  of  civilized  society  in 
England  will  hardly  outlast  it.  And  yet  it  sprang  from  a  seed  so 
slight,  that  the  acorn  which  first  involved  the  timbers  of  the  ponder- 
ous battle-ship  that  now  thunders  with  its  cannon  against  fortresses 
or  fleets,  is  not  more  inextricably  lost  in  the  Past. 
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The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  great  extent  certuinly,of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Irish  or 
Scotch  Alexin  was  called  by  Charlemagne  to  preside  over  that  infant 
Seminary  at  Paris,  called  "  The  School  of  St.  Martin,"  which  had 
just  been  established.  He  has  himself  set  forth,  in  the  pompous 
and  fantastic  f^ietoric'of  the  period,  the  studios  in  which  he  instruct- 
ed his  pupils;  *^'To  some  I  administer  the  honey  of  the  sacred 
writings  ;  othlfrel  try  to  inebriate  with  the  wine  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. I  begin  the  nourishment  of  some  with  the  apples  of  grammat- 
ical subtlety';  *I  strive  to  illuminate  many  by  the  arrangement  of  (he 
stars,  as  from  tfie  painted  roof  of  a  lofty  palace."  In  other  words, 
Grammar,  the  Latin  language.  Astronomy,  and  Theology,  were  the 
studies  then  pursued.  Afterward,  in  the  tenth  century,  there  came 
into  this  school  a  new  learniiig  from  the  East,  derived  from  the  Arab 
conquerors  of  Spain,  who  already  *  had  produced  more  than  three 
hundred  writers,  and  founded  more  than  seventy  public  libraries,  in  the 
cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.'  During  the  twelfth  century, 
through  the  growing  celebrity  of  the  then  already  ancient  school, 
Paris  began  to  be  known  over  Europe,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the 
*  city  of  letters.'  Among  its  students  were  found  many  Englishmen, 
and  almost  all  whose  names  became  distinguished  among  the  learned 
of  any  country.  Abelard  was  one  of  its  famous  teachers,  and  John  of 
Salisbury  one  of  his  pupils.  About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  school  began  to  subsist  in  full  form,  as  a  Rbyal  Incor- 
poration, divided  into  nations,  and  presided  over  by  a  Rector ;  and 
thenceforth  it  was  more  and  more  patronized  by  the  kings.  A 
school  of  medicine  was  associated  with  it ;  and  the  study  of  both 
the  civil  and  the  canon  law  was  introduced  into  its  routine.  The 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  comprising  the  "Trivium,"  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  composing  the  "  Quadrivium''- 
— which  had  been  eulogized  by  the  earlier  ages  as  comprising  all 
elements  of  necessary  knowledge — were  found  to  require  new  studies 
added  to  them,  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  Aristotelian  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  as  applied  to  Theology, 
became  a  recognized  and  a  powerful  element  in  its  mental  training. 
And  so,  step  by  step,  through  a  progress  which  I  can  not  tarry  to 
delineate,  was  developed  that  immense  and  powerful  institution, 
lately  the  most  frequented  University  in  the  world  ;  which  had, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  nearly  eight  thousand  scholars  in  attend- 
ance upon  it ;  and  which  reckons  among  its  recent  lecturers  the 
names  of  CoUard,  Cousin,  Guizot,  Jouffroy,  Biot,  and  Arago,  with 
others  whom  the  world  has  learned  to  respect.  The  growth  of  the 
city  of   Paris  itself,  from    that  small  village  on  the  island  in  the 
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Seine  where  Charlemagne  had  his  royal  seat,  to  that  magnificent 
metropolis  and  emporium  which  gathers  its  wealth  from  every  land, 
and  gives  its  standards  of  taste  to  the  world,  has  not  been  more 
steady,  has  hardly  been  more  historically  conspicuous,  than  that  of'" 
the  school  which  Alcuin  first  taught,  to  the  great  University  which* 
a  nation  now  honors.  And  a  law  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in' 
the  fact. 

One  principle  of  knowledge  leads  always  to  another,  interior  or 
higher.     One  department  of  truth  communicates  with  a  second,  ool« 
lateral  and  its  supplement.     A  library,  if  suflicient  in  one  age-*- 
which  no  one  ever  was — becomes  necessarily  inadequate  through^ 
the  progress  of  the  succeeding  age.     No  museum  of  specimens  can'   ' 
anticipate  those  which  the  penetrating  science  of  afler  times  shall' 
collect  from  the  earth,  or  extract  from  its  mines.     And  no  gallery  of 
art  can  either  ingather  all  that  which  is  valuable  of  the  works  of  other' 
ages,  or  do  without  that  which  is  subsequently  produced.    Meantime, 
too,  the  resources  available  for  such  institutions  become  continually 
larger,  as  their  constituency,  if  we  may  style  it  such,  of  educated 
minds,  becomes  wider  and  more  powerful.     And  so,  as  the  demand- 
continues  and  augments,  the  supply  increases  also.     Bodley  gives' 
his  library ;    and   Radclifie   builds  library  and  observatory  both. 
Clarendon  furnishes  pcinting-presaes,  and  leaves  means  for  building- 
rooms  for  them ;  and  Danby  opens  a  botanic  garden.     One  patron'' 
founds  a  professorship  of  Divinity,  and  another  professorships  of 
Geometry  and  Astronomy  ;  one  donor  supplies  instruction  in  Moral' 
Philosophy,  and  another  in  Ancient  History;  a  king,  perhaps,  as  at 
Oxford,  supplies  a  professor  in  Modern  History,  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages ;  a  devotee  of  his  profession  gives  a  Lecturer  in  Anatomy. 
And  so  liberal  minds  in  every  age,  discerning  a  want,  are  moved  to 
supply  it.     Each  generation  supplements  the  work  accomplished  by 
its  predecessor,  and  does  its  part  to  carry  that  to  perfection  ;  and  the; 
whole  structure  rises,  like  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  never  perhaps 
to  be  perfectly  finished,  but  majestic  in  its  progress,  ahd'all  the  more 
august  and  exalting,  because  combining  in  its  rearing,  as  it  contem- 
plated in  its  plan,  the  labors  and  the  gifts  of  successive  ages. 

And  all  this  time,  too,  while  adding  thus  to  its  material  equipment, 
the  institution  gathers  the  invisible  wealth — invisible,  but  essentially 
quickening  and  invaluable — of  illustrious  associations ;  with  the  schol- 
ars whom  it  has  trained,  with  the  statesmen,  the  divines,  the  poets, 
the  philanthropists,  the  great  pro^noters  of  science  and  of  art,  who 
have  gone  from  it.  Their  memory  becomes  its  inspiring  inheritance. 
It  consecrates  the  buildings  where  they  once  trode.  It  hangs  its 
banner  of  golden  light  before  every  window,  along  every  aisle^ 
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where  their  eyes  have  rested.  It  makes  tie  groves  to  whisper 
their  names,  to  syllable  their  words,  almost  to  breathe  with  their  spir- 
itual presence.  It  passes  an  exhilarating,  inspiring  influence  from 
each  age  onward,  through  the  ranks  that  come  after ;  and  exalts 
the  present  cycle,  of  acquisition  and  action,  into  communion  with 
those  which  History  records,  and  of  whose  fruits  the  world  is 
taking. 

And  nothing,  in  a  peaceful  and  free  civilization,  like  that  of  En- 
gland, or  of  this  country,  can  easily  arise  to  check  this  progress,  or 
to  arrest  it  on  this  side  of  absolute  continuance.  Priestly  power 
may  come  in,  where  that  prevails,  as  in  the  Universities  of  Spain, 
and  prohibit  its  subjects  from  teaching  Philosophy.  Despotic  au- 
thority may  now  and  then  interpose,  and  take  some  hall  of  learning 
for  a  fortress,  and  run  its  peaceful  types  into  bullets.  But,  where 
freedom  prevails,  and  peace  is  thus  secured — that  peace,  which  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  declared  was  all  he  wanted  to  carry  forward 
his  schools  to  growth  and  greatness — where  industry  furnishes  the 
means  of  advancement,  and  enterprise  enlarges  and  liberalizes 
men^s  thoughts,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  most  permanent  and 
most  noble  advancement  of  such  Seminaries. 

Commerce,  though  sometimes  not  altogether  friendly  to  them,  but 
rather  inclined  to  undervalue  and  supersede  them  by  more  practical 
schools,  may  be  liberalized  by  them,  until  she  shall  pour  her  affluent 
treasures  into  their  bosom  ;  and  Democracy  may  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  true,  and  generous,  and  necessary  nurseries  of  that 
dignified  patriotism,  that  large  philanthropy,  and  that  wise  states- 
manship, which  are  her  only  safeguards  and  support.  And  so  the 
mighty  and  still  growing  progress  tends  silently  to  advance,  until  the 
description  of  the  sacred  puet,  transferred  to  our  times,  is  literally 
realized,  and  the  institution,  which  was  so  small  at  the  beginning, 
yet  even  then  a  centre  of  power,  stands  forth  before  men,  like  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  before  his  eye  :  "  as  the  Tower  of  David, 
builded  for  an  Armory,  whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all 
shields  of  mighty  men  !" 

III.  From  such  an  institution  there  radiates  naturally  an  influence 

which  REALLY  AFFECTS  ALL  CLASSES  ;  which  MAKES  EACH  ONE  MORE 

SECURE  AND  MORE  POWERFUL,  Confirming  its  resources  and  enno- 
bling its  life  ;  even  as  from  the  citadel  of  David,  there  went  a  force 
that  guarded  each  home  within  the  city,  and  made  Jerusalem,  in  all 
its  bounds,  more  peaceful  and  secure.  This  is  the  third  point  which 
we  should  consider. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  the  nature  of  the  power  thus  silently 
distributed.     Its   universality  remains   to   be  considered.     It  has 
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one  limit,  and  only  one.  There  arise,  at  distant  intervals  in  His- 
tory, pre-eminent  minds,  real  creators  in  their  departments,  that  seem 
hardly  so  much  a  part  of  the  race  as  its  pre-ordained  instructors ; 
sent  forth  of  God  to  open  new  tracts  of  effort  and  research,  and  to 
giv4  therein,  at  the  very  commencement,  the  highest  attainable  exam- 
ples of  success.  Such  was  Homer  in  poetry ;  and  such  in  later 
ages  were  Dante  and  Shakspeare.  Such  was  Euclid  in  Geometry. 
Such,  Raphael,  in  painting ;  and  such  his  more  majestic  cotemporary, 
the  great  master  in  all  the  related  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  works  of  each  of  these  Mas- 
ters in  their  departments,  not  only  were  old  ideas  applied  with  ex- 
traordinary force  and  in  new  combinations,  but  new  ideas  and  laws 
were  inaugurated,  for  after  times  to  accept  and  employ.  Great  prim- 
itive and  architectonic  forces  were  developed  by  them,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  world. 

And  such  men  neither  needed,  nor  perhaps  would  have  been 
aided  by,  the  discipline  of  the  University.  Their  own  minds  were 
Universities,  so  far  as  their  special  art  was  concerned ;  equipped 
with  the  forces,  and  imbued  with  the  tendencies,  inspired  with  the 
impulses,  and  made  intuitively  to  apprehend  the  truths,  which  after 
Universities — that  are  only  the  collections  of  leading  minds  in  any 
one  time,  and  not  of  these  master-lights  of  all  time — could  only 
learn  from  them,  and  partly  reproduce.  God  endowed  such  rare,  su- 
preme, and  solitary  souls,  with  a  double  portion  of  his  own  force ; 
the  very  regium  donum  of  his  bestowment.  They  needed  no  dis- 
cipline of  inferior  minds,  they  needed  opportunity  and  nothing  else, 
the  tuition  of  meditation,  the  invitations  of  nature,  to  draw  forth 
their  powers.  And  the  outward  influences  often  can  not  be  traced 
whereby  they  became  so  majestic  as  they  were,  and  so  replenished 
with  thought.  Wo  can  not  tell  where  Euclid  studied.  We  only 
know  that  he  opened  the  School  of  Geometry  at  Alexandria.  We 
can  not  tell  through  what  influence  it  was  that  the  crabbed  stock  of 
Italian  civilization  blossomed  out,  all  at  once,  into  the  splendid  pic- 
torial genius  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  nor  how  it  was  that  the  wild 
boy  of  Stratford,  the  strolling  player  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  be- 
came so  informed  with  the  essence  of  History,  and  was  made  so 
strangely  to  encompass  in  himself  all  the  forces  of  life,  that  his 
tragedies  remain  a  possession  forever,  familiar  to  the  ages,  and  im- 
perishable as  vital  air.  We  can  only  say  that  He  who  made  the 
ocean  larger  than  the  lake,  and  the  sun  than  the  planet,  and  the 
planet  itself  than  the  satellite  which  follows  it,  made  these  minds 
larger  and  more  capacious  than  others,  and  difl*erent  from  them,  by 
their  very  constitution,  for  purposes  whose  secret  is  in  Rvs  vivVV.    \\» 
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is  His  wisdom  simply  ;  and  He  may  exert  the  same  energy  again,  or 
he  may  withhold  it,  precisely  as  he  will. 

In  regard  to  these  minds,  then,  we  can  only  say,  in  tracing  the  in- 

•  fluences  of  such  a  University  as  I  have  outlined,  that  it  does  nut 
-interfere  with,  if  it  does  not  secure,  their  production  and  develop- 
'Dient.     On  the  other  hand,  through  the  influence  which  it  circulates 

or  creates,  it  secures  the  arena  most  meet  for  their  exhibition,  when- 
ever they  arc  sent  forth.  So  far  as  their  creation  is  dependent  on 
forces  which  man  can  either  quicken  or  govern,  it  prepares  the  way 
for  it.  And  sometimes,  when  they  appear,  it  will  do  for  them  what 
Christ-College,  at  Cambridge,  did  for  Milton  ;  it  will  furnish  them 
with  knowledges  to  be  interpreted  and  reconciled  by  the  intuitions 

•  of  their  genius,  and  will  put  instruments  in  their  hands,  with  which 
>the  splendid  spirit  within,  not  hiding   itself  for  solitary  thought, 

may  go  forth  armed,  for  the  battle  of  light  against  error  and 
darkness,  for  the  battles  of  God  against  the  powers  of  the  world. 
I  see  no  relations  in  which  a  University  may  not  be  friendly  and  fos- 
tering to  such  minds,  and  help  them  to  realize  their  kingly  mission ; 
«nd  the  idea  which  sometimes  has  obtained  among  men,  that  it  hin- 
ders their  development,  and  postpones  still  further  the  period  of 
their  creation,  seems  to  me  among  the  silliest  of  fantasies.  It  is 
trying  to  measure  meteors  by  the  laws  that  govern  rivers. 

But  it  is  not  for  such  minds,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  University  is 
designed.  They  anticipate  and  comprehend  it,  in  great  measure, 
innat«ly.  They  stand  outside  of  it,  by  their  inheritance.  But  for 
the  great  class  of  governing  minds  m  any  age,  for  those  which  act 
with  power  on  their  cotemporaries,  and  by  whose  action  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  in  any  century,  are  modified  and  decided — for  these,  such 
schools  of  learning  are  reared,  and  to  such  they  are  fitted.  How 
perfect  are  their  adaptations  to  enrich  and  complete  these  !  By  such 
advancing  schools  of  learninir,  the  political  aspirant  is  educated  into 
the  statesman  ;  the  student  of  Theology  is  made  the  accomplished 
and  comprehensive  divine  ;  the  youth,  whose  tastes  and  innate  ten- 
dencies lead  him  to  letters  as  his  domain,  is  made  the  liberal  scholar 
and  teacher  of  all  good  arts;  the  pupil,  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  but  a  sciolist,  becomes  the  exact  and  scientific  savan,  familiar 
with  the  researches  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  capnMe 
of  transmitting  a  still  enriched  knowledge  to  those  who  come  after; 
the  student  of  art,  by  the  familiarity  with  its  high  rules  into  which 
he  is  led,  and  his  intercourse  with  its  great  and  quickening  exam- 
ples, is  fitted  to  embellish  what  otherwise  he  would  have  dishonored, 
the  culture  of  his  time,  and  to  advance  that  culture  to  still  higher 
points ;  the  \awy ev,  Vii«\ft«^  of  ^  mnt^  tricky  manager  of  small  ajflfairs, 
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is  made  a  student  of  precedents  and  laws,  of  history  and  of  ethics,  of 
the  whole  divine  economy  in  fact,  and  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  the  development  of  the  race  ;  the  physician  is  taught  in  the 
mysteries  of  wisdom  incarnated  in  our  fearful  and  wonderful  frame, 
and  finds  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  climatology,  all  his  auxil- 
iaries ;  and  the  astronomer  is  enabled  not  only  to  count  the  visible 
stars,  and  interpret  their  motions,  as  the  ancients  could  not,  not  only 
to  point  his  revealing  tube  to  the  still  profounder  deeps  above  him, 
and  bring  to  view  the  other  worlds  which  for  ages  had  only  been 
seen  by  the  angels,  but  even  to  go  out  beyond  any  tQlescope,,on  the 
airy  march  of  an  analysis  still  more  perspicacious  and  exact,  and  pre- 
figure the  foi'ms,  and  determine  the  masses,  and  even  lay  down  the 
orbits  and  the  paths  of  those  remote  worlds  whose  existence  and  motion 
are  only  inferred  from  the  necessity  of  them  to  keep  our  whirling 
globe  in  equipoise.  No  branch  of  useful  knowledge  is  pursued  in 
any  age,  no  department  of  laudable  and  beneficent  action  is  opened 
or  is  prosecuted,  in  which  the  influence  of  such  a  seat  of  learning 
must  not  be  benignant.  It  tends  to  make  the  artisan  an  artist,  the 
mechanic  an  architect,  the  sailor  a  navigator  ;  as  well  as  to  make 
the  politician  a  statesman,  the  newsman  a  historian,  and  the  rhymer 
a  poet.  It  tends  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  influence  that  pervades 
every  court-room,  that  emanates  from  each  press,  that  radiates,  with  a 
power  from  God  upon  it,  around  every  pulpit.  It  tends,  in  a  word, 
to  make  the  State,  in  all  its  reach,  more  aflluent  and  secure,  and  every 
home  in  it  more  enlightened  and  more  free. 

The  lesser  Seminaries,  especially  Common  Schools,  are  sometimes 
conceived,  by  uninformed  minds,  as  endangered,  or  at  least  over-shad- 
owed and  obscured,  by  such  founded  Colleges,  which  are  growing  to 
be  Universities.  But  the  fact  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  lesser 
schools  sprang  from  the  higher  at  the  outset,  as  thrifty  shrubs  are 
born  of  trees,  taking  life  from  their  roots  ;  and  that  they  ever  since 
have  flourished  best,  I  might  almost  say  only,  in  connection  with  them. 
Popular  education,  without  such  fixed  and  elevated  centres,  would  be 
a  mere  nebulous  mist  of  sciolism,  enlightening  nobody.  Popular  ed- 
ucation, when  it  emanates  from  such  centres,  such  positive  orbs  of 
concentrated  learning,  becomes  a  grandly  illuminating  presence,  in 
every  hamlet  and  every  district ;  its  luminous  waves  propelled  con- 
tinually from  unfailing  sources,  and  bearing  quickening  power  every- 
where. And  there  is  not  a  school  or  a  lyceum,  to-day,  in  any  town- 
ship of  our  whole  land,  that  would  not  be  richer,  more  exalting  and 
inspiring  in  its  contact  with  the  minds  assembled  by  it,  if  that  Uni- 
versity which  is  planted  in  this  city*  had  attained  already  the  full 

*  Thii  diaocune  wta  first  di'IlTered  at  Prorldence,  JL  L* 
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development  which  it  surely  will  gain,  with  the  progress  of  the  ages ; 
if  every  art,  and  every  literature,  all  forms  and  powers  of  human 
knowledge,  which  the  race  has  thus  far  developed  and  secured, 
were  now  at  home  in  it.  Not  this  State  only,  but  every  college 
and  every  academy,  every  press  and  every  lecture-room,  every  pulpit 
and  every  fonim,  every  district  and  every  home,  within  the  compass 
of  our  confederacy — down  to  the  Del  Norte,  beyond  the  snowy 
cones  of  Oregon — would  feel  the  pressure,  and  be  the  richer  for  it, 
of  one  such  replete  and  magnificent  University. 

In  a  word,  the  influence  which  is  lodged  in  the  College,  and  which 
circulates  from  it,  is  not  only  vital,  as  I  said,  at  the  outset,  but  it  is 
in  its  nature  a  universal  influence ;  especially  in  a  country  free  like 
ours,  where  the  classes  of  society  intermix  all  the  time,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  change  place  three  times  in  every  century ;  and  where 
every  force  asserts  itself  without  pause.  In  such  a  country,  the 
influence  of  the  University  must  circulate  swiftly,  and  permeate  the 
whole.  No  barrier  of  fixed  rank  interrupts  or  restrains  it.  No 
distinction  of  caste  confines  it  to  a  few.  It  takes  all  human  rela- 
tionships for  its  media,  is  more  mobile  than  the  atmosphere,  pen- 
etrant and  pervading  as  life  itself  As  the  citadel  guards  the  whole 
population  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands,  so  does  such  an  institution 
pervade  with  its  influence,  and  shelter  by  its  power,  the  whole 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  reared.  It  comes  more  and 
more  to  be  recognized  by  that,  in  its  peaceful  halls  and  modest  chap- 
els, as  being  to  it  like  the  very  *  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  Ar- 
mory ;'  where  every  art  hath  hung  its  shield,  and  where  the  wise  and 
mighty  men  who  have  successively  assisted  or  defended  the  State, 
have  learned  their  skill,  and  left  their  trophies ! 

IV.  It  only  remains  that  I  notice,  for  the  fourth  thing  connected 
with  such  an  institution  of  learning,  that  it  is  a  power  which,  above 
all  others,  is  harmonious  with  Christianity,  and  adapted  to  be 
USED  BY  it.  It  may  be,  more  fitly  than  any  other,  the  citadel  of  its 
strength,  and  the  armory  of  its  weapons. 

When  I  speak  of  Christianity  I  mean  of  course  that  Protestant 
Christianity  which  takes  Christ  for  its  head,  the  Scriptures  for  its 
law,  and  Preaching  for  its  means,  >vhile  relying  on  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  insure  to  this  success.  A  Religion  of  Sacraments 
that  seeks  to  renew  men  and  fit  them  for  salvation  by  a  physical,  oi 
at  least  a  psychological,  influx,  transinitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, through  appointed  conduits,  and  by  m^uiiial  contacts,  will  hardly 
rely  on  Schools  or  Universities  as  its  chief  auxiliaries.  It  may  build 
such  for  ornaments  to  the  civilization  it  generates  ;  or  try  to  use  them, 
wiihin  certain  Umvts,  us  \U  foci  and  fortresses,  and  their  studies  as  its 
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weapons.  But  it  will  not  incite  them  to,  it  will  not  allow  to  them, 
spontaneous  growth,  until  they  include  all  departments  of  thought, 
and  it  can  only  tolerate  them  so  long  as  they  yield  to  the  control  of 
its  officers,  and  send  out  their  students  as  its  trained  devotees.  And 
even  then,  a  Religion  like  that  must  naturally  rely,  as  historically  it 
has  relied,  on  means  outside  of  and  diverse  from  these,  for  its  chief 
advances ;  on  ceremonies  and  shows,  on  priestly  orders  and  mo- 
nastic establishments,  on  royal  alliances  and  the  arts  of  diplomacy! 
on  political  intrigue  and  the  conquests  of  war. 

But  a  Protestant  Christianity,  such  as  I  have  described,  takes 
such  seats  of  learning  as  its  natural  means,  and  its  foremost  allies. 
Its  total  relation  to  them  is  cordial ;  and  it  becomes  mightiest  when 
allied  with  them  in  most  intimate  union.  They  are  necessary  to  it, 
far  Us  oum  illustration  and  defense;  for  its  logical  maintenance. 
For  such  a  Christianity  is  itself,  by  profession,  a  system  of  truth ; 
of  that  moral  truth,  of  those  spiritual  verities,  which  transcend  all 
others,  and  which  yet  are  organically  connected  with  them.  It  is  a 
Religion  not  of  theory  only,  but  of  actual  historical  development  in 
the  world ;  of  a  development  as  real,  as  evident,  and  as  reall}^  to  be 
investigated  and  verified  by  research,  as  that  of  any  empire  which 
the  earth  has  held  upon  it.  It  is  a  Religion  not  committed  to  tra- 
dition ;  not  incorporated  in  rites  only ;  nor  solely  intrusted  to  a 
privileged  class  ;  but  one  that  lives  in  records  and  writings  access- 
ible to  all,  and  which  must  be  intelligently  accepted  and  interpreted. 
History  is  involved  in  it,  as  really  as  Prophecy  ;  it  treats  of  fact,  as 
well  as  of  doctrine ;  it  develops  a  philosophy  of  human  nature, 
while  revealing  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  and  it  claims 
to  be  in  harmony  with,  though  not  directly  to  anticipate  and  unfold, 
the  structure  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe,  while  declaring  to 
us  those  realms  of  spiritual  life  and  activity,  above  the  stars,  which 
no  eye  hath  seen. 

Such  a  Religion,  therefore,  if  true,  which  we  assume  it  to  be,  is  in 
harmony  with  all  truth.  It  will  derive  illustration  from  every  other 
department  of  truth ;  and  will  take  new  supremacy  over  men's 
thoughts,  and  attract  more  fully  their  loving  faith,  as  its  complete  and 
divine  majesty  is  more  amply  set  forth  by  collateral  studies.  Such 
a  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing  to  hope,  from  every 
good  art,  from  every  fruitful  and  large  research.  The  science  of 
the  earth,  when  fully  disclosed,  will  only  confirm  it  The  science 
of  the  stars  will  only  illustrate  it.  The  science  of  the  mind  will 
show  the  wants  it  comes  to  meet,  and  exhibit  more  fnlly  its  aptitudes 
for  this.  The  science  of  History  will  build  for  it,  by  degrees,  as 
more  largely  pursued,  a  magnificent  platform,  to  which  all  vanished 
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ages  and  all  decayed  nations  sball  contribute  their  part,  and  fron 
which  shall  be  shown,  in  fullest  manifestation,  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  records  with  all  the  action  of  man,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
Christian  principles  to  all  the  needs  of  his  nature. 

There  are  some  truths,  of  course,  so  remote  from  Christianity, 
by  natural  position,  that  they  can  contribute  but  little  to  it.  But 
there  is  no  truth  with  which  it  can  ever  come  into  conflict ;  and 
none  which  will  not  stand  to  it  at  last,  however  subordinate,  in  a 
relation  of  assistance,  illustration,  or  defense ;  an  outbuilding,  if  not 
a  tower  or  a  column,  to  its  immense  and  imperial  palace.  Christi- 
anity, therefore,  from  its  very  constitution,  must  instinctively  cherisk 
all  seats  of  sound  learning.  It  would  be  unmindful  of  its  nature  and 
its  dignity,  untrue  to  itself,  if  it  did  not  this.  / 

It  must  cherish  them,  too,  and  avail  itself  of  them,  as  allies  in  its 
advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  earth.  They  are  necessary  to  it,ybf 
its  general  publication ;  and  every  power  which  they  produce  may 
become  its  auxiliary.  Fur  Christianity,  being  a  moral  power,  advan- 
ces by  moral,  and  not  by  physical  means.  It  everywhere  takes  the 
pulpit  for  the  fulcrum  of  its  outward  operation.  It  relies  on  the  elo- 
quence that  has  faith  at  the  heart  of  it,  for  its  mastery  over  men.  And, 
^ubordinately  to  this,  it  uses  mpbt  freely  the  press  and  its  enginery ; 
and  seeks  to  reach  men  through  the  eloquence,  silent,  but  real  as 
the  other,  which  is  made  to  pulsate  through  all  forms  of  literature. 

Whatever,  then,  enriches  the  thoughts  of  men,  or  refines  and  ex- 
alts these,  or  puts  a  higher  energy  upon  them,  while  leaving  the 
principle  of  faith  undisturbed,  makes  them  just  so  much  better  min- 
isters of  Christianity  ;  the  more  appropriate  and  powerful  agents,  in 
achieving  its  advance.  The  splendid  genius  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  cultivated  by  Greek  training,  ministered  to  by  all  the  as- 
sociations that  dignified  Tarsus,  and  disciplined  afterward  by  the 
masculine  regimen  of  the  Pharisean  Schools,  to  whom  travel  was  a 
teacher,  and  many  cities  the  halls  of  his  University,  until  he  was 
fitted  to  be  equally  at  home  and  equally  effective  when  remonstrat- 
ing at  Jerusalem  and  when  reasoning  at  Athens,  when  addressing 
Agrippa  or  pleading  before  Felix,  and  when  speaking  to  the  woman 
at  the  water-side  at  Philippi — this  is  the  great  example  of  the  fact, 
from  the  primitive  time,  for  all  after  ages.  And  every  illustrious 
champion  of  the  truth,  who  has  preached  Paul's  doctrine,  with  his 
spirit  reproduced,  till  the  nations  paused  at  his  feet  to  hear  it,  and 
listening  centuries  clasped  hands  around  his  pulpit,  has  shown  the 
same.  It  was  out  of  the  Universities — even  out  of  those  which 
Rome  had  cramped  and  chained  by  her  rules — that  the  Reformation 
sprang,  really  though  indirectly,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
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And  that  Reformed  Religion,  which  there  had  its  Seminaries,  and 
which  now,  by  God's  blessing,  hath  been  handed  on  to  us,has  ever  since 
found  in  such  its  shelter,  and  drawn  from  them  its  noblest  champions. 
It  can  not  advance  itself  by  diplomacy,  or  by  war.  New  fields  may 
thus  be  opened  to  it ;  but  men's  minds  or  hearts  can  not  thus  be 
changed.  It  can  not  advance  itself  by  any  purchase,  of  money,  or  any 
terrors,  of  power.  It  must  convince  men,  and  so  convert  them.  And 
whatever  helps  one  mind  toward  fitness  to  convince  and  inwardly  to 
move  others,  while  not  overthrowing  its  principle  of  Faith,  is  favor- 
able to  Christianity.  Each  science,  which  strengthens  and  disci- 
plines the  mind  ;  each  art,  which  adorns  it;  each  knowledge,  which 
opens  to  it  the  mysteries  of  life ;  each  form  of  practice^  which 
helps  it  to  speak  well ;  each  communion  with  the  Past,  which  brings 
the  inspiring  force  of  that  to  pervade  and  exalt  it,  and  enables  it 
to  touch  other  minds  more  directly  with  electrifying  energy ;  all 
that  which  elevates  or  accumulates  its  force,  and  makes  it  more 
manly,  more   copious,  and  more  free — all,  girds  and  equips   its 

disciple  for  his  work,  and  hastens  the  era  of  the  triumph  of  the 
truth. 

The  College,  therefore,  as  it  grows  to  be  a  University,  remains  at 
each  step  tho  fit,  and  natural,  and  necessary  ally  of  a  Protestant- 
Christianity.  It  is  a  centre  of  power  ;  of  power  that  grows  greater 
as  the  ages  advance  ;  of  power  that  affects  society  on  all  sides  ;  of 
precisely  the  power  which  Christianity  requires.  Religion,  as 
molding  and  interpenetrating  such  Colleges,  will  exalt  and  confirm 
them ;  quickening  and  uniting  their  separate  studies  by  its  earnest 
spirit ;  superadding  to  all  others  the  highest  of  all,  even  the  study 
of  itself;  and  more  and  more  making  prominent  within  them  the 
grand  idea  of  every  University,  which  is  not  the  mere  accumulation 
of  knowledges  for  the  furnishing  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  that 
mind,  of  every  mind  embraced  within  it,  to  the  most  athletic  and 
symmetrical  development ;  a  development  that  shall  be  itself  a  chief 
good,  and  shall  multiply  others  ;  to  which  study  shall  be  sweet,  and 
utterance  easy,  and  all  effort  a  pleasure. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  while  benefiting  such  Seminaries,  Christi- 
anity will  use  them,  with  the  grandest  effect,  for  its  own  illustration, 
for  the  vital  propagation  of  it  over  the  earth.  Every  art  which 
they  cherish  shall  be  its  ally.  Every  soul  which  they  enrich 
with  knowledge,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  penetrated  with 
faith,  shall  be  its  glorious  minister  to  men.  Every  tongue  or  pen 
which  they  set  free  in  the  liberty  of  large  thought,  shall  scatter  its 
words  of  life  and  healing,  as  the  star  distributes  its  radiant  light. 
And  on  the  infiuence  of  refinement  and  peace,  of  social  order,  polit* 
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ical  improvement,  ameliorated  manners,  and  general  ciTilixatioB, 
which  emanates  from  such  centres,  Christianity  shall  be  bornt, 
as  the  Lord  was  on  the  clouds  that  infolded  him  over  Tabor ;  not 
necessary  to  his  support,  but  making  his  meet  and  resplendent  pavil* 
ion  ;  not  celestial  in  their  nature,  yet  mirroring  his  glory ! 

Not  dark  or  doubtful  is  the  relation  sustained  by  such  Colleges  ti 
Christianity.  It  finds  in  every  one  of  them,  and  more  and  more  as 
they  more  fully  complete  the  office  foreshadowed  in  their  8tnictiu»^ 
it  finds  in  every  one  of  them,  which  is  a  seminary  of  truth  and  not 
of  error,  it  will  do  so  through  all  the  centuries — and  this  is  oae 
illustrious  proof  of  its  fitness  to  the  world  in  which  these  stand  as 
organizing  powers,  and  in  which  they  become  continually  mightier  as 
civilization  advances — it  finds  in  each  one  of  them  an  institution  which 
is  to  it  as  the  very  Citadel  to  Jerusalem ;  '  the  tower  of  David, 
builded  for  an  armory.'  The  past  and  the  present  combine  to  de- 
clare this.  The  very  structure  of  Christianity  is  vocal  with  its 
proofs.  The  College  is  its  magazine,  its  dep6t  of  troops,  its  arsoud 
and  its  fortress,  combined  in  one ! 


« 


A  looming  bastion  ftinged  with  fire  ;* 


but  fire  only  hurtless  and  benign ! 

Therefore  it  is,  that  we  seek  to  found  and  build  up  such  perma- 
nent Colleges.  We  seek  to  found  them,  where  now  they  are  not ; 
for  every  such  self-developing  institution  bears  the  baptism  of  the 
influence  by  which  it  was  commenced,  and  with  which  in  its  earii* 
est  years  it  was  identified,  far  onward  in  its  history.  If  not  at  first 
in  harmony  with  Christianity — if  established,  even,  in  a  definite  and 
spirited  antagonism  to  that — it  will  yet,  by  the  tendencies  involved 
in  its  structure,  drifl  more  and  more  into  harmony  with  that,  and  will 
finally  be  compelled  to  accept  and  involve  it,  like  the  celebrated  Uni- 
versity established  by  Jefierson,  to  save  itself  from  destmftioii. 
But  if  it  include  Christianity  at  the  outset,  and  be  framed  to  expreaa 
that,  then  will  that  probably  reign  in  and  inspire  it,  with  a  power 
more  apparent  at  some  times  than  at  others,  but  real  all  the  tiBie, 
even  unto  the  end  !  It  is  not  so  much  the  provisions  of  charters,  en- 
forced by  courts,  that  will  secure  this.  The  self-evciving  life  of  ti$ 
College,  itself,  in  the  long  run  insures  the  result. 

And,  as  thus  vitally  and  permanently  associated  with  such  centres 
of  power,  Christianity  will  have  a  hold  on  our  country  that  can  AOt 
be  paralleled,  and  that  never  can  be  shaken.  You  might  as  w^ 
shake  the  mountain  from  its  base,  which  is  bolted  by  columns  aad 
shafts  of  granite  to  the  centre  of  the  earth !  Nor  can  limits  be  ael 
to  the  diffusion  of  its  influence.    All  literature  at  last  will  come  ta 
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speak  it.  Debates  will  bear  the  stamp  of  it.  The  Educated  Mind 
of  the  Country  will  be  filled  with  it ;  and  that  in  the  end  controls  the 
rest.  And  this  power  will  never  grow  less  with  time.  For  Colleges, 
as  I  said,  tend  always  to  increase  and  ascend  to  Universities  ;  re* 
positories  that  is,  and  seminaries  as  well,  of  all  human  knowledge  ; 
and  their  power  becomes  greater  as  the  centuries  advance.  The 
influence,  then,  which  forms  them  at  the  beginning,  and  which  there* 
after  permeates  them,  will  extend  with  their  growth,  and  be  energized 
continually  by  their  accumulating  strength.  It  never  will  fail,  so 
long  as  Colleges  keep  pace  with  civilization.  It  never  will  fail,  so 
long  as  they  grow,  with  an  annulus  of  buildings  developing  every 
century,  and  an  assembly  of  students  growing  larger  every  year ! 

Here,  then,  is  the  centre,  looking  down  the  long  future,  of  the 
missionary  operations  that  shall  renovate  our  country !  I  look  upon 
other  forms  of  eflbrt,  for  the  one  great  end  ;  and  though  each  one  is 
needful  in  its  place,  they  seem  superficial  and  necessarily  fugitive, 
in  <:omparison  of  this.  They  are  so,  altogether,  except  as  continu* 
ally  associated  with  this.  The  tracts  are  arrows,  the  treatises 
spears,  the  missionaries  soldiers,  going  forth  on  great  errands.  But 
the  tower  and  the  annory,  from  which  they  all  issue,  and  in  which 
they  are  forged  or  are  trained  for  their  mission — it  is  the  College, 
founded  by  liberal  and*  large-hearted  men,  and  afterward  enlarged 
by  those  who  succeed  them.  It  outlasts  treatises.  It  outlives  gen* 
orations.  With  undisturbed  and  still  growing  life,  it  watches  the 
passage  and  change  of  governments.  With  even  pulse,  it  counts  the 
centuries.  And  to  the  end  it  still  survives,  a  centre  still  of  circulate 
ing  force,  a  nursery  still  of  ministering  minds. 

I  honor,  then,  the  magnificent  Christian  endeavor  which  seeks  to 
plant  these  throughout  the  country  ;  to  belt  the  prairie,  and  fringe  the 
lake  with  them ;  to  make  them  almost  keep  pace  with  the  pioneer,  and 
anticipate  the  immigrant,  on  their  swift  march  across  the  continent,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  I  honor  this  efibrt,  and  delight  to  take 
part  in  it.  If  now  it  were  new,  the  entering  upon  it  would  mark  a 
new  era  in  Christian  advance,  and  show  a  higher  wisdom  gained. 
But  it  is  not  new.  The  great  examples  of  the  Fathers  are  with  us  ; 
of  those  who  founded  Harvard,  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty ;  of  those 
who  planned  Yale,  before  the  hills  that  shelter  and  overshadow  it 
had  missed  the  Indian ;  of  those  who  reared  Dartmouth  to  teach 
the  Indian !  We  have  some  kindling  memories  with  us  ;  of  those 
perhaps  of  our  own  blood,  whose  life  has  gone  to  settle  the  base, 
and  cement  the  prosperity,  of  more  recent  institutions,  that  shall  stiU 
bear  their  impress  and  perpetuate  their  memory,  till  the  Allegha* 
nies  melt,  and  the  continent  departs !    We  have  history  on  our  side; 
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and  the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  and  all  the  tendencies  of  our  cirili- 
zation  ;  and  Gpd  himself,  who  hath  blessed  so  often  these  Colleges 
with  His  presence,  inspiring  their  studies  by  his  revealed  love,  and 
making  them  luminous,  above  all  other  centres  of  intercourse,  with  a 
glory  than  which  the  Shekinah  was  hardly  brighter.  Our  times  pre- 
eminently demand  such  effort.  Their  rushing  currents  bear  away 
minor  influences,  as  tumultuous  floods  bear  the  foliage  of  autumn  de- 
posited upon  them.  We  must  build  solid  bulwarks  of  influence  amid 
them,  and  anchor  these  to  the  rocks,  and  make  them  at  once  imper- 
¥ious  and  impregnable,  in  order  to  check  or  wisely  guide  our  eager 
age.  The  future  ages,  with  their  promises  of  peace,  and  their  long 
eras  of  opulence,  iiivite  us  to  lay  the  foundations  now,  that  then  shall 
be  built  upon,  and  magnificently  enlarged.  The  World  itself,  which 
waits  for  this  country  to  act  upon  it  with  the  mightiest  force  of  a 
Christian  intelligence  diffused  throughout  it,  and  a  grand  Christian 
manhood  realized  by  its  leaders — the  World,  which  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  to  be  quickened  by  our  outreach ing  life,  and  borne  upward  to  its 
redemption  by  our  endeavors — inspires  to  this  work.  The  waiting 
lands,  the  coming  centuries,  become  suppliants  for  it.  And  in  the  ag«s 
that  are  surely  to  come,  foretold  by  prophecy,  foreseen  by  faith,  and 
realized  already  to  the  thought  of  the  Most  High, — when  not  this 
Western  World  alone,  but  every  land  and  eveiy  sea,  shall  be  at  peace 
through  liberty  and  truth  ;  when  every  empire  shall  have  Christ  for 
its  master,  and  every  art  be  a  minister  for  Him ;  when  literature 
throughout  shall  be  quickened  by  his  Spirit,  and  all  human  souls  be 
the  shrines  of  his  presence  ;  when  states  shall  be  sanctuaries,  and 
sciences  psalms,  and  all  human  governments  the  allies  of  the  Church — 
in  that  great  age  of  Christian  glory  still  unfolding  and  earth  ascend- 
ing to  sympathy  with  heaven,  it  shall  be  seen  that  no  other  effort 
hath  been  more  important,  none  other  hath  touched  more  really  or 
deeply  the  sources  of  true  progress,  none  other  hath  given  more 
largely  to  the  result,  or  been  a  more  noble  memorial  of  its  workmen, 
than  that  which  reared  the  Christian  College,  to  ennoble  each  dis- 
trict, to  inspire  every  state,  and  to  stand  in  every  community  which 
it  blesses,  "  as  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  Armory,  whereon 
there  hang  a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men  !" 

The  age  which  sets  on  these  the  crown,  of  perfect  civilization  and 
millennial  purity,  shall  still  preserve  and  not  destroy  them  ;  and  the 
great  University  of  the  heavens  themselves,  with  their  nobler  teach- 
ers and  their  vaster  science,  their  ages  of  study,  and  their  Vision  of 
truth,  shall  only  carry  forward,  in  perpetual  ascension,  the  influence 
and  the  progress  here  commenced  !  God  make  us  faithful  to  these 
Seminaries  now ;  and  make  us  welcome  to  that  hereafler ! 


II.    EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MODERN  EUROPE  AND  IN 

THIS  COUNTRY. 

BY    HENRY    P.     TAPPAIf,    D.D.     liL.D., 

Ctutncellor  of  the  Unlveraity  of  Hlcblgan. 

[Ck)ntinued  from  page  461.] 


I  HAVE  heard  the  remark  made,  that  education  in  our  country  is 
quite  peculiar,  and  is  strictly  an  American  system,  and  that  all  our 
efforts  ought  to  be  bent  to  develop  and  perfect  it  as  an  American 
system,  independently  of  precedents.  This  all  sounds  very  well, 
and  will  serve  to  point  the  harangue  of  a  demagogue  who  has  some 
end  of  his  own  to  accomplish.  But  has  it  any  rational  and  definite 
signification  ?  One  of  our  aborigines  might  talk  quite  consistently 
and  intelligibly  of  an  American  system  of  education,  and  might 
point  to  a  training  in  the  use  of  the  bow  for  war,  and  for  hunting 
the  deer  and  the  buffalo,  and  to  wigwam  discipline.  The  Chinese, 
the  Hindoo,  and  the  Hottentot  might  also  each  claim  a  system 
peculiar  to  his  country.  But  of  the  nations  who  lie  within  the 
stream  of  European  and  Christian  civilization,  how  is  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  claim,  independence  of  the  past,  whether  in  science 
and  letters,  in  arts,  in  religion,  in  government,  or  in  education ! 
Are  not  the  roots  of  modern  Europe  spread  through  the  past,  and 
are  not  we  an  outgrowth  of  modern  Europe  ?  The  men  who  first 
settled  this  country  came  from  Europe,  with  thoughts  which  they 
had  thought  there,  with  principles  which  they  had  gained  there, 
and  to  plant  here  institutions  which  had  sprung  up  there  :  es- 
caping, it  may  be,  from  impediments,  persecution,  and  oppression, 
which  at  the  time  were  in  the  ascendant  there,  to  find  here  a 
fairer  climate  and  a  more  genial  soil,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  air  of 
freedom  ;  but,  Europeans,  nevertheless,  with  European  ideas,  and 
ideas,  too,  running  back  twenty  centuries,  the  golden  and  imperish- 
able links  of  thought  binding  together  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

Our  science,  our  arts,  our  literature,  with  one  consent  we  give 
them  a  European  origin.  Our  religion,  the  forms  of  our  worship, 
the  very  denominations  into  which  we  are  divided — these  are  Eu- 
ropean also.  The  spirit  of  our  constitution  is  found  in  the  English 
constitution.  Our  representative  government,  if  more  perfect,  still 
symbolizes  with  that  of  England.  Our  common  law  is  the  common 
law  of  England.  The  very  union  of  our  States  was  preceded  by 
the  union  of  States  in  Holland. 
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Is  it  in  Education,  then,  that  we  are  purely  original  ?  Is  there 
nothing  here  of  foreign  origin  1  -  Let  us  see. 

The  first  institution  of  learning  in  our  country  was  founded  at 
Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  founded  by  men  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  English  universities.  After  this,  other  institu- 
tions wer/s  founded  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  such  as  Yak 
College  in  New  Haven,  and  Nassau  Hall,  or  New  Jersey  College 
in  Princeton.  Confessedly  they  are  all  afler  the  same  model. 
This  is  true  in  general  of  all  the  colleges  which  have  at  different 
times  been  established  in  our  country.  Who  does  not  see  that  they 
are  essentially  a  re-production  of  the  English  colleges  ?  They 
have  their  head  master,  or  President ;  originally  they  were  taught 
chiefly  by  tutors,  and  some  still  retain  this  feature  ;  they  have  all 
the  four  under-graduate  classes  with  the  same  names,  the  annual 
commencement  ceremonies,  and  the  academical  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Arts. 

Again,  the  English  colleges  are  connected  with  the  university 
which  confers  the  degrees  upon  their  graduates.  So  all  the 
American  colleges  have  at  least  one  of  the  university  faculties-^ 
that  of  arts,  and  some,  like  Yale  and  Harvard,  have  even  four 
faculties ;  and  they  all  exercise  the  university  function  of  confer- 
ring degrees.  Those  with  four  faculties  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
universities,  after  the  English  or  scholastic  model.  Those  with 
one  faculty  are  partial  universities.  Here,  however,  we  present  an 
anomaly,  inasmuch  as  institutions  which  have  only  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  confers  degrees  in  all  the  other  faculties.  Our  colleges  are 
therefore  English  colleges  modified  to  suit  peculiar  circumstances. 
Indeed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  the  scholastic  colleges 
of  France,  where  the  university  became  distributed  into,  colleges, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  In  this  respect  they  are  improve- 
ments upon  the  English  colleges,  and  have  really  advanced  one 
step  from  the  retrogradation  of  the  latter.  Where  they  have  sub- 
stituted, entirely,  instruction  by  university  faculties  for  instruction 
by  tutors,  they  have  advanced  well-nigh  to  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
old  French  colleges. 

Our  collegiate  system,  therefore,  where  it  is  not  strictly  English 
is  still  strictly  European  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  copies  closely 
the  degenerate  period  of  the  scholastic  age. 

Closely  allied  to  the  college  in  our  country  is  the  academy,  which 
is  preparatory  to  it,  and,  indeed,  may  even  be  considered  a  part  of 
it,  since  one  or  more  years  of  the  college  course  may  be  pursued 
at  the  academy.  The  idea  of  our  academies  is  borrowed  firon 
English  schools  like  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester. 
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The  superior  intelligence  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  institutions,  the  early  establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning, 
the  active  intelligence  of  a  free  people,  the  necessity  of  education 
felt  by  all  where  the  responsibility  of  political  power  is  shared  by 
all,  have  together  led  to  a  system  of  popular  education,  which  is 
both  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and  our  glory  as  a  nation.  In 
popular  education  we  symbolize  most  closely  with  Germany. 

In  perfecting  this  system,  as  well  as  in  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
more  rational  development  of  our  higher  institutions,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  influence  of  a  people  who  beyond  all  others  have 
reduced  education  to  a  science,  and  to  whom  we  must  yield  the 
honor  of  being  the  proper  representatives  of  modem  educational 
development.  From  them  we  have  already  borrowed  the  Normal 
School — the  only  effectual  means  of  perfecting  the  primary  school. 
But  the  Normal  School  itself  can  not  be  perfected  without  the  Gym- 
nasium and  University.  Their  entire  system  is  one  compact  organ- 
ism, where  each  part  can  do  well  its  proper  work  only  by  a  union 
and  co-working  of  all  the  parts.  The  logical  order  of  educational 
development  is,  of  course,  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher-— 
the  lower  expanding,  flowing,  into  the  higher.  But  the  historical 
order  ever  has  been,  ever  must  be,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower — the 
higher  calling  the  lower  into  existence,  or  where  other  causes,  as  in 
our  own  country,  have  contributed  to  produce  them,  the  higher  per- 
fecting the  lower.  This  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  from  the 
ancient  schools  to  the  present  time.  A  whole  people  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  never  spontaneously  move  upward  to  the  level  of  rudi- 
mental  education.  Spontaneous  movement  is  in  individual  minds ; 
and  small  associations  in  the  higher  spheres  of  thought  are  first 
formed.  From  them  education  spreads,  and  flows  downward,  until 
a  universal  rudimental  education  is  attained,  which  then  becomes 
the  logical  basis  of  the  whole  educational  system* 

And  if  we  were  to  suppose  a  whole  people  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  to  make  a  demand  for  education,  it 
would  be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  seek  for  teachers  to  impart  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  But  these  teachers  would  imply  a  still 
higher  order  of  teachers  ;  and  so  on,  until  we  should  arrive  at  the 
few  only  who  by  extraordinary  genius  and  energy  had  attained  to 
self-culture,  and  by  discoveries  in  science  logically  reduced,  and  lit- 
erary productions,  had  prepared  the  materials  and  instruments  of 
education. 

Progress  in  knowledge  and  progress  in  education  must  ever  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  And  as  a  proper  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  elements  of  any  science  presumes  its  higher  development^ 
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SO  the  proper  constitution  of  schools  for  elementary  education  pre- 
sumes the  existence  of  institutions  where  education  culminates. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  perfect  all  degrees  of  knowledge,  we  must 
aim  at  the  completest  unfolding  of  every  branch  of  knowledge ;  for 
example,  to  perfect  agricultural  science,  we  must  perfect  chemical 
science  ;  and  to  perfect  nautical  science,  we  must  perfect  astronom- 
ical science,  and  to  perfect  this,  we  need  the  highest  mathematical 
science. 

Things  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar,  and  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  very  simple,  have  their  explanation  in  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  science,  and  arise  from  the  subtlest  causes  :  like 
the  water  which  we  dip  up  from  the  spring,  which  was  collected 
from  the  ocean,  dropped  from  the  clouds,  percolated  through  the  bo- 
som of  the  mountain,  and  wound  its  course  through  many  a  hidden 
channel.  And  so,  also,  the  lowest  degrees  of  education  require 
somewhere  the  highest  forms  of  culture.  Our  spelling-book  con- 
tains the  words  of  a  cultivated  language — the  language  in  which 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  wrote.  Our  simplest  arithmetic  is  founded 
upon  ratio,  proportion,  and  equation.  The  common  knowledge  of 
the  earth  and  skies,  now  taught  to  children,  required  the  genius  of  a 
Newton,  a  La  Place,  a  Davy,  a  Liebig.  There  is  no  vulgar  and 
puerile  truth,  for  all  truth  has  a  divine  source.  The  angels  who 
look  upon  the  face  of  God  are  the  guardians  of  infants ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  necessary  to  guide  us  in  our  simplest 
duties. 

The  great  principle  of  all  knowledge  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the 
highest  knowledge.  The  great  principle  of  all  education  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  the  highest  education. 

Any  people  or  state,  therefore,  who  would  have  a  perfect  system 
of  education,  must  bend  their  endeavors  to  the  development  of  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning. 

We  have  seen  how  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country 
have  grown  from  European  institutions.  But  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  we  have  not  squared  ourselves  yet  to  the  highest  forms 
and  degrees  of  European  development.  Our  system  belongs  to  the 
scholastic  age,  rather  than  to  the  modern. 

We  have,  indeed,  received  ideas  belonging  to  the  modern  age, 
and  we  are  making  attempts  to  apply  them  in  the  improvement  of 
our  institutions.  But  these  attempts  have  not  yet  brought  about  one 
harmonious  system,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  opposite  systems. 

In  the  New  England  States  we  find  a  number  of  colleges  all  in- 
dependent of  each  other  ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  disconnected 
with  the  State  *,  vrVtii  oue  oi  m<)i^  ^^cxiLties  ;  and  all  follow  ing  the 
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English  model  or  the  French  scholastic  colleges  in  their  general  or- 
ganization.    Brown  University  is  an  exception  in  part. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  all  the  colleges  are  embraced  by  a  cen- 
tral organiifation,  called  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
consisting  of  a  board  of  Regents  presided  over  by  a  Chancellor. 
The  control  which  this  board  exercises,  however,  is  very  slight,  and 
the  several  colleges  appear  to  enjoy  equal  independence  with  the 
colleges  of  other  States.  They  make  annual  reports,  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Report  of  the  Regents.  Then  in  the  city  of  New 
York  there  is  a  university,  so  called,  with  two  faculties  organized, 
and  the  power  of  organizing  another,  subject  also  to  the  Regents  of 
the  State,  and  constituted  under  a  board  of  Councilors  with  a  Chan- 
cellor. The  State  organization  is  copied  after  the  English,  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  although  varying  from  it  in  several  respects ; 
while  the  organization  of  the  city  university  is  copied  after  that  of 
London. 

In  Rochester  there  is  a  university  of  two  faculties,  with  both  a 
President  and  a  Chancellor.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  university  with 
one  faculty,  organized  under  a  Board  of  Regents  and  a  Chancellor. 
The  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  copy  generally 
the  New  England  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Brown  University.  Of  our  own  university  I  shall 
speak  separately.  The  degrees  are  granted  in  the  last  two  after  a 
certain  amount  of  study,  but  the  students  are  allowed  to  select  their 
courses  with  great  freedom.  These  institutions,  in  this  respect,  con- 
form to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

But  while  the  English  models  are  in  general  followed  in  our 
country,  the  indications  are  very  decisive  that  the  influence  of  the 
German  univ'ersities  has  not  been  unfelt.  This  appears  in  the  ad- 
ditional schools  which  have  been  introduced,  such  as  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  Harvard,  and  the  Philosophical  department,  and 
the  schools  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  Agriculture  in  Yale  College, 
and  in  the  university  course  lately  established  in  Union  College,  on 
the  fund  created  and  donated  by  President  Nott. 

We  perceive  in  all  this,  attempts  to  advance  beyond  the  English 
colleges,  and  to  bring  in  something  of  the  German  amplitude  and 
freedom. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  our 
own  State,  we  must  admit  at  once  that  we  have  here  also  a  mixture 
of  systems.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  on  this  subject  so 
fully,  that  a  brief  view  will  here  suffice. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  the  different  faculties,  the  four-years'  course, 
the  annual  commencement,  the  two  degrees  in  arts — all  belong  to  the 
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English  and  scholastic  institutions.  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  is  also  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution, 
and  the  president  of  all  the  faculties.  This  is  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish university,  or  scholastic  system,  also. 

On  the  Continent  the  title  of  this  office  is  Rector.  In  En^and  it 
is  Chancellor  ;  but  the  executive  functions  are  discharged  by  a  Vice- 
Chancellor.  In  our  country,  wherever  a  board  of  Regents  has  been 
constituted,  the  English  precedent  has  been  followed,  unless  our  own 
State  be  an  exception. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  embraced  in  our  system,  in  common  with  the 
institutions  of  our  country,  English  and  scholastic  elementsi  But 
there  are  others  of  a  different  character. 

Throughout  the  legislation  of  our  State  on  the  subject  of  education, 
in  the  plans  of  education  drawn  up  by  our  wisest  and  best  men,  in 
our  constitutional  provisions,  and  in  the  forms  of  institutions  which 
have  been  attempted,  or  which  have  attained  a  permanent  existence, 
we  find  the  Prussian  system  announced  as  a  model,  and  more  or  less 
developed.  Our  primary  schools,  our  Normal  school,  our  superintend- 
dent  of  public  instruction,  are  directly  copied  from  Prussia.  Again, 
when  the  university  was  first  established,  there  were  established 
along  with  it  certain  schools  which  were  called  branches  of  the  uni* 
Tersity.  These  were  preparatory  to  the  university,  and  were  evi- 
denUy  copied  from  the  German  gymnasium. 

Their  title  was  a  misnomer.  A  university  can  have  no  branches, 
unless  we  so  designate  its  faculties.  A  imiversity  is  a  compact  as- 
sociation of  learned  men  incorporated  and  existing  in  one  place.  To 
distribute  it  into  branches  planted  in  different  places,  would  prove  as 
incompatible  with  its  offices  as  to  scatter  abroad  a  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  would,  in  fact,  destroy  it 

A  university  may  attempt  to  distribute  itself  into  colleges,  but  then 
the  colleges  must  be  collected  in  one  place,  where  all  the  materials 
of  learning  may  be  concentrated,  and  where  the  faculties  may  have 
convenient  access  to  them.  Any  other  arrangement  would  beget  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  faculties  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  and 
would  really  issue  in  the  creation  of  many  distinct  institutions  of 
the  same  kind.  Besides,  we  have  proved  that  colleges  do  not  legiti* 
mately  compose  a  university,  that  they  destroyed  the  integrity  of  the 
French  universities,  and  superseded  the  English  with  institutions 
of  a  very  inferior  grade. 

But  laying  aside  the  title  of  branches,  we  see  in  these  institutions 
a  worthy  attempt  to  create  that  system  of  gymnasia  essential  to  a 
well-ordered  system  of  education,  and  without  which  universities 
can  not  reach  their  full  proportions  and  efficiency. 
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It  was  unfortunate  that  the  plan  could  not  have  been  properly  di- 
gested and  carried  out.  To  place  them  upon  the  university  fund 
was  suicidal  of  the  whole  undertaking,  for  they  only  diminished  a 
nutriment  which  can  never  be  sufficient  for  both,  without  deriving 
an  adequate  supply  for  their  own  existence. 

The  Union  schools  which  have  since  arisen  are  but  another 
expression  of  the  same  idea — the  idea  of  taking  pupils  who 
have  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  primary  school, 
and  inducting  them  into  a  system  of  regular  training,  based  on 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  natural  order  of 
the  growth  and  unfolding  of  its  faculties  ;  and  on  the  nature  of 
different  studies  as  ministering  to  this  growth,  and  forming  a 
philosophical  discipline  of  the  faculties  graduated  to  this  order ; 
80  that,  from  childhood  to  adolescence,  and  from  adolescence  to 
budding  manhood,  the  mind  shall  be  led  along  genially  and  cheer* 
fully,  to  any  point  of  education  less  than  the  full  course,  or,  by 
completing  the  course,  to  a  preparation  for  the  university.  This  is 
the  true  gymnastic  course — the  course  which  Michigan  has  been 
aiming  at  in  her  intermediate  schools,  and  which  it  may  be  her  high 
destiny  finally  to  mature  and  bring  into  full  operation.  Whatever 
these  schools  may  cost,  the  State  has  no  higher  interest  than  their 
perfect  constitution  and  development.  They  will  afford  the  possi- 
bility of  education  as  widely  and  freely  as  the  common  schools,  but 
it  will  be  the  possibility  of  a  higher  education,  consistently  and  har- 
moniously ordered.  Now,  a  vast  amount  of  time  is  lost  in  childhood 
and  youth  for  the  want  of  early  opportunities  of  educational  training ; 
and  young  men  who  propose  to  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, have  either  to  suffer  the  loss  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  have 
been  acquired  long  before,  or  are  compelled  by  spasmodic  efforts, 
often  ruinous  to  the  health,  and  injurious  to  the  mind  itself,  to  make 
up,  and  that  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  deficiencies  of  early  life. 
Conceive  of  a  gymnasium  open  to  you  from  childhood.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  you  have  acquired  French,  have  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Latin,  and  begin  to  feel  the  charms  of  its  literature,  and 
are  grounded  in  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  and  music.  At  fif- 
teen you  are  reading  Greek  and  German  with  pleasure,  and  have 
acquired  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
history.  And  at  eighteen  or  nineteen — instead  of  beginning  to  pre- 
pare for  college,  as  many  now  do,  tortured  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
>  grammars,  and  in  the  haste  inspired  by  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  almost  men — ^you  find  yourselves  in  the  easy  and  almost  natural 
command  of  languages  and  the  principles  of  science,  with  the  habits 
of  a  scholar  thoroughly  matured,  and  the  art  of  study  mastered,  and 
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ready  to  step  into  the  university  as  an  inviting  field  of  knowledge, 
where  every  thing  is  prepared  to  your  hand,  and  where  you  feel  pre- 
pared to  put  your  hand  to  every  thing,  with  the  skill  of  one  who, 
having  thoroughly  learned  his  trade,  is  never  embarrassed  in  han- 
dling his  tools. 

Ye  who  know  by  hard  experience  the  want  of  all  this,  sympathize 
with  those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  liter- 
ary association,  determine  unitedly  to  labor  for  the  elevation  and 
perfection  of  the  institutions  of  your  country ! 

The  proper  constitution  of  these  schools,  by  whatever  name  they 
are  designated,  will  require  great  wisdom,  great  care,  great  energy, 
and  a  supply  of  teachers  who  know  how  to  do  their  work. 

Where  shall  we  find  these  teachers  1  The  Normal  schools  can 
not  supply  them,  for  they  are  designed  to  supply  teachers  for  the 
primary  schools — a  great  and  important  work,  embracing  what  we 
have  called  the  logical  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Or  they  can  supply  them  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  the 
more  juvenile  classes.  The  University  alone  can  supply  teachers 
for  the  gymnastic  schools.  In  Germany  you  will  find  university-ed- 
ucated men  giving  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  geography ;  masters 
of  their  subjects,  they  instruct  without  text-books,  and  till  their  class- 
rooms with  the  vivacity  and  charm  of  oral  communication,  and  keep 
the  interest  of  their  pupils  alive  by  the  necessity  of  prompt  answers 
to  unexpected  questions. 

And  here  rises  up  to  view,  again,  the  great  principle  I  have  ex- 
pounded and  illustrated  throughout  this  discourse,  that  in  the  histori- 
cal order  of  development  the  highest  institutions  come  first.  With- 
out a  perfected  university,  we  can  never  have  a  perfected  system  of 
public  education,  even  in  the  lowest  degrees  ;  and  as  it  has  been,  so 
must  it  ever  be,  that  popular  education  must  flow  out  of  the  higher 
institutions,  as  the  showers  that  water  the  valleys  and  plains  fall  froo^ 
clouds  which  were  gathered  on  the  mountains. 

The  university,  the  gymnasium,  the  Normal  schools,  the  primary 
schools,  once  started  into  existence,  must  move  on  together.  Each 
is  necessary  to  the  whole,  and  the  prosperity  of  each  contributes  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole.  Nothing  but  sheer  sciolism  or  utter 
ignorance  can  conceive  of  any  opposition  between  them ;  and  none 
but  an  empiric  in  education,  or  a  traitor  to  its  cause,  can  aim  to  aid 
one  by  the  sacrilice  of  any  of  the  others.  Education  is  like  a  gar- 
den of  trees,  where  some  are  just  springing  from  the  earth,  some 
have  attained  a  young  growth,  some  are  beginning  to  tower  aloft  in 
nascent  form,  beauty,  and  strength,  while  others  have  reached  a 
mature  and  majestic  growth,  and  are  bearing  seeds  and  scattering 
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them  far  and  wide.  There  can  be  no  great  trees,  unless  there  are 
first  the  little  sprouts  shooting  through  the  soil,  but  the  great  trees 
sow  the  seeds  which  perpetuate  the  kind. 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  not  yet  a  proper  university,  even 
in  form.  Full  grown  it  can  not  be,  but  why  not  give  it  a  proper 
form  1 

The  history  of  this  university  is  in  every  respect  honorable  to 
those  who  have  created  it,  to  those  who  have  fostered  and  conducted 
it.  I  have  no  fault  to  iind  with  Regents,  faculties,  patrons,  and 
friends.  I  shall  not  even  find  fault  with  enemies,  for  they  too  have 
helped  it  along.  It  is  like  a  plant  which  the  sun  shone  upon,  and 
the  dew  and  the  rains  watered,  and  it  grew :  and  then  there  came 
an  earthquake,  and  many  feared  that  its  stem  was  broken,  or  that 
the  earth  had  swallowed  it  up:  but  when  the  convulsion  had  ceased, 
it  was  found  there  still,  growing  more  luxuriantly,  and  becoming  more 
beautiful  than  ever ;  the  earthquake  had  only  shattered  somer  ocks 
about  its  roots  which  enabled  them  to  spread  wide  and  free,  and 
opened  a  living  spring  by  its  side  which  ever  ^tcrward  kept  it  fresh 
and  green. 

No  institution  of  learning  in  this  country,  in  the  same  time,  has 
grown  so  rapidly.  Let  any  one  look  into  the  histories  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  he  will  find  this  to  be  the  fact. 

Founded  upon  a  fund  created  by  the  bounty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, it  has  cost  the  State  nothing.  Enlightened  and  good  men 
were  its  founders,  and  the  good  and  true  hearts  of  the  State  have 
ever  gatlicrcd  around  it.  Past  legislation  has  not  done  much  for  it. 
There  are  facts  which  would  indicate  that  past  legislation  has  even 
impaired  its  fund. 

But,  more  recently,  legislation  has  been  directed  toward  its  inter- 
ests. We  may  now  begin  to  hope  that  the  State  will  cherish  its 
own  institution,  and  be  a  sun  and  shield  to  it.  In  some  quarters 
there  is  a  disposition  to  build  up  separate  sectarian  colleges.  Sects, 
undoubtedly,  have  a  right  to  do  this.  But  it  appears  to  me  a  subject 
of  regret,  whether  it  take  place  in  our  State,  or  in  other  States. 
There  was  a  time  when,  perhaps,  it  was  unavoidable ;  but  where  a 
great  central  State  institution  exists,  or  can  be  created,  it  is  the  true 
policy  for  all  sects  and  parties  to  rally  around  it. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  State  which  creates  and  fos- 
ters a  system  of  primary  schools,  should  not  also  create  and  foster 
the  higher  institutions  of  learnmg,  witli  the  single  exception  of 
theological  institutions.  If  the  lower  grade  of  education  be  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  why  should  not  the  higher  grades 
also.     It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  term  popular^  only,  to 
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the  lower  grade  of  education.  Why  not  make  the  whole  system  of 
education,  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  university,  papular,  in  the 
sense  of  laying  all  open  to  the  people,  so  that  every  man  may,  if  be 
please,  attain  to  the  most  perfect  education  ?  This  accords  with  the 
true  idea  of  democratical  institutions ;  and  this  idea  has  already  made 
its  mark  upon  the  educational  system  of  Michigan. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  parts  of  our  country  better  adapted  \o  the 
creation  of  universities,  according  to  the  true  idea,  than  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  city  of  New  York.  I  may,  at  least,  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  of  these  more  particularly,  because  I  am  better  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  already  an  institution  which  is  making 
some  progress  toward  the  realization  of  the  true  idea,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  realizing  it  completely.  What  she  now  needs,  most  of  all,  is 
the  establishment  of  intermediate  institutions  or  gymnasia.  If  she 
takes  the  two  extreme  grades — ^the  primary  schools  together  with 
the  Normal  school,  and  the  university  under  her  patronage  and  di- 
rection, why  not  take  the  intermediate  grade  also  ?  Now,  the  uni- 
versity, of  necessity,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  gymnasium.  Were 
gymnasia  established  in  all  the  principal  places,  then  students  would 
be  prepared  for  the  university  course,  and  the  university  might  be 
fully  developed.  Nothing  is  wanting  for  this  but  funds  for  the  endow- 
ment of  gymnasia,  and  to  complete  the  endowment  of  the  university. 
These  funds  might  be  provided  from  the  Swamp  Lands.  Michigan 
has  the  advantage  of  having  a  system  marked  out,  and,  already,  in 
part  developed.  She  is  also  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth,  and  is 
less  trammeled  by  precedents  and  usage  than  older  States. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  an  admirable  system  of  public  schools, 
and  is  connecting  with  this  Normal  school  instruction.  It  has  also 
established  one  institution — the  Free  Academy — which  symbolizes 
very  much  with  the  gymnasium.  It  requires,  only,  a  greater  term 
of  years,  embracing  pupils  younger  than  ihose  now  admitted,  and  an 
extension  of  its  course  of  study  upward,  in  order  to  become  a  gym- 
nasium complete.  The  city  of  New  York  might  multiply  these  in- 
stitutions. Berlin,  a  smaller  city  than  New  York,  has  seven  gym- 
nasia, containing  over  three  thousand  pupils.  Why  should  New 
York  have  less  ?  The  two  colleges  at  present  existing  in  New  York 
might  also  become  gymnasia.  Or,  dividing  their  organization,  they 
might  each  have  a  gymnasium,  and  in  their  faculties  become  con- 
nected with  a  common  university. 

A  university  might  be  established  in  New  York  by  the  city  itself. 
If  the  city  establish  the  other  grades  of  education,  why  not  estab- 
lish the  highest  ? 
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Or,  a  university  might  be  established  by  private  subscription. 

In  either  case,  there  is  one  obstacle  which  New  York  can  never 
experience,  and  that  is  the  want  of  the  requisite  funds.  A  city  of 
such  enormous  wealth  and  of  such  lavish  expenditure  in  so  many 
directions,  can  never  plead  the  want  of  means  for  the  great  purpose 
of  public  education. 

Science  and  letters  have  no  natural  alliance  with  sects  in  religion, 
or  parties  in  politics,  but  offer  a  common  ground  where  all  elevated 
minds,  and  the  true  friends  of  human  improvement,  may  fraternize 
and  pursue  a  common  end.  Sectarian  colleges  remind  us  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Conventual  schools.  A  great  university,  common  to 
all,  recalls  the  freedom  and  academic  charm  of  the  ancient  classic 
schools,  and  advances  our  educational  system  to  the  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency claimed  by  the  modern  age  of  educational  development. 
Instead  of  the  numerous  imperfect  colleges  scattered  through  the 
United  States,  how  noble  that  organization  would  appear,  which 
should  give  to  each  State  a  great  central  university  with  dependent 
gymnasia  planted  in,  at  least,  all  the  principal  places  ! 

But  to  accomplish  this,  we  must,  first  of  all,  imbibe  the  true  idea 
of  a  university,  and  begin  to  adopt  the  proper  form. 

I  have  said  that  the  University  of  Michigan  has  not  reached  the 
proper  form.  Indeed,  where  do  we  find  the  proper  form  in  our 
country  ? 

What  means  this  four-years'  course  for  the  first  degree,  and  then 
three  years  more  for  the  second  degree  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing 
American  in  this — there  is  nothing  even  modern  in  it.  No  one 
doubts  that  it  is  altogether  scholastic — the  mystic  number  of  years 
retained  which  was  once  graduated  to  a  mystic  number  of  arts  ! 
How  fond  we  are  of  this  mystic  number!  We  give  it  not  merely 
to  all  our  colleges ;  we  are  giving  it  to  all  our  schools  above  the 
common-school  grade.  We  have  everywhere  our  four  classe  » our 
commencements,  and  graduations.  We  are  multiplying  our  Bache- 
lors and  Masters  on  all  sidas.  Are  we  not  even  dreaming  of  re- 
building the  Parthenon,  and  restoring  the  image  made  by  the  hand 
of  Phidias  ?  '*  The  fond  idolaters  of  old"  deified  beauty  and  wis- 
dom under  different  forms ;  but  we  will  deify  all  our  beauty  under 
the  form  of  wisdom,  and  we  will  place  our  new  goddess  in  our  new 
Parthenon  under  the  august  title  of  Mistress  of  Arts  ! 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  and  compass  of  science  and  let- 
ters which  demands  that  in  order  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
them  to  qualify  us  to  begin  to  teach  them,  and  to  gain  a  very  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  so  that  we  may  teach  them  like  masters,  we 
must  distribute  them  first  under  a  four-years'  course,  and  then  under 
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a  three  ?  And  although  we  may  have  seventy  arts  where  the  scho- 
lastics had  seven,  is  the  mystic  number,  like  the  fairy  tent,  usuaUy 
folded  up  like  a  fan,  but  when  the  occasion  required,  capable  of 
being  expanded  so  as  to  shelter  a  whole  army  ? 

This  blind  devotion  to  a  mystic  number,  this  implicit  obedience  to 
a  rule  derived  from  a  period  which  we  are  accustomed,  in  other  re- 
lations, to  call  the  dark  ages,  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  education.  Its  influence  has  been  disastrous.  It  is  this 
which  has  led  us,  as  the  number  of  our  sciences  has  still  increased 
and  each  science  expanded,  as  history  has  still  grown,  and  litera- 
ture multiplied,  to  crush  them  all  within  a  Procrustean  bed  and  re- 
duce them  to  an  invariable  dimension.  Thus  has  education  become 
superficial  in  proportion  as  it  has  become  pretentious  ;  and  the  true 
idea  of  education  as  a  discipline  of  the  faculties  has  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  attainment  of  a  degree,  which  means  less  in  proportion  as 
it  attempts  to  represent  more. 

Why  not,  then,  abolish  this  system  and  establish  a  real  univer- 
sity ?  Will  it  be  said  that  we  can  not  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  prepared  or  willing  to  enter  a  proper  university  ?  The  very 
objection  implies  the  poverty  of  our  discipline,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  we  neither  bestow  a  high  culture,  nor  awaken  an 
enthusiasm  for  learning.  The  greater  the  need,  then,  of  attempting 
something  better. 

Do  you  ask  what  I  propose  ?  I  reply  : — Let  the  leading  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  and  our  own  among  the  number,  strike  out 
boldly  into  the  true  university  discipline.  Let  them  each  become  a 
proper  university,  and  each  establish  by  its  own  side  a  proper  gjTn- 
nasium.  Models  would  thus  be  created.  Each  would  furnish  a 
supply  of  students  for  itself  in  the  first  instance.  Students,  too, 
would  spring  up  from  other  sources ;  for  such  a  movement  would 
awaken  an  enthusiasm  now  undreamed  of.  Nor  would  the  period 
of  educational  discipline  be  extended  beyond  its  present  limit ;  but 
appropriating  the  early  years  of  life,  and  introducing  a  consecutive 
gradation,  we  should  really  gain  education  where  we  now  gain  a 
degree,  and  exchange  the  title  of  master  for  the  deep  consciousness 
of  knowledge  and  culture. 

Then  would  a  new  era  of  education  and  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  our  country  be  ushered  in.  With  us,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  schools  would  be  wedded  to  modem  science,  arts,  and  civili- 
zation, and  they  would  represent  the  blushing  morning,  and  we  tho 
meridian  splendor  of  the  same  day. 


III.  THE  BEST  MODE  OP  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

BT  THE  LATE   RET.   NATHANIEI*  1.    PRIME,  D.D. 


The  author  of  this  article,  whose  recent  decease,  at  a  venerable 
age,  is  widely  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  was 
well  known  as  a  zealous  friend  of  education.  He  had  large  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  and  a  visitor  of  schools  ;  and  few  men  had  deeper 
impressions  of  the  importance  of  thoroughness,  and  of  the  proper 
methods  of  securing  it,  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  We  well 
remember  the  earnestness  with  which,  years  ago,  he  was  accustomed 
to  express  his  views  of  this  subject ;  and  knowing  he  had  left  some 
valuable  papers  relating  to  education,  we  solicited  the  perusal  of  them. 
By  the  courtesy  of  his  son.  Rev.  S.  I.  Prime,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
"  New  York  Observer,"  we  are  allowed  to  make  such  selections  as 
we  may  judge  suited  to  our  Journal. 

The  following  was  prepared  for  a  special  occasion,  at  a  late 
period  of  the  Author's  life,  when,  having  retired  from  the  Pastoral 
care,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  with  the  vigor  of  a  renewed 
youth,  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Williamsburg  and  the 
neighboring  cities  and  country.  It  is  written  with  his  characteristic 
energy  of  thought  and  expression,  and  is  well  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  parents  and  teachers,  and  of  all,  indeed,  who  would  set  them- 
selves right,  in  respect  to  the  study  of  geography. — Ed.] 

Geography  is  a  science,  which,  if  properly  taught,  is,  of  all 
studies,  the  best  adapted  to  the  first  and  feeble  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  And  the  reason  is  obvious : — 
the  knowledge  thereby  acquired  relates  to  visible  and  tangible  ob- 
jects, and  demands  very  little  intellectual  efibrt,  depending  principal- 
ly on  habits  of  attention,  which  being  promoted  thereby,  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  more  abstruse  and  abstract  subjects  of  investigation. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  facilities  for 
instruction  in  geography  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
There  are  some  among  us  who  can  recollect  the  time  when  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  this  subject,  in  our  Common 
Schools,  consisted  in  the  use  of  Dwight's  Geography  as  a  reading* 
book,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  mere  catechetical  form  of  questions 
and  answers,  which  the  children  composing  a  class  read  alternately. 
In  some  cases,  these  were  committed  to  memory  and  recited  by  thft 
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more   advanced   scholars,   and   constituted   their   entire    stock  of 
geographical  knowledge. 

Under  the  conviction  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  this  mode  of 
acquiring  that  kind  of  information,  certain  practical  men  set  them- 
selves to  work,  to  furnish  better  text-books  on  this  science,  accom- 
panied with  suitable  maps,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
pupils  to  pursue  this  study  to  any  great  extent,  with  practical  advan- 
tage. And  then,  to  complete  their  supposed  adaptation  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  as  there  were  great  deficiencies  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  a  long  list  of  questions  was  appended  to  each 
page,  or  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  which,  when  the  instructor  had 
proposed  and  the  pupils  had  answered,  each  party  supposed  that 
their  duty  was  completed,  and  the  subje(;t  exhausted. 

The  success  which  attended  these  early  efforts  to  improve  the 
text-books,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  awakened  a  host  of  competi- 
tors, who,  with  professed  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, but  with  an  obvious  desire  to  share,  if  they  could  not  monopo- 
lize, the  profits  of  the  trade,  the  country  has  been  literally  deluged 
with  "  Improved  Geographies  and  other  School  Books,"  each  rec- 
ommended as  the  very  best  of  the  kind  by  a  long  list  of  D.D.'s  and 
LL.D.'s,  and  judges,  and  lawyers,  and  congressmen,  the  most  of 
whom  had  no  more  practical  skill  in  the  art  of*  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,"  than  the  bankers  in  Wall  Street  have  of  the  art 
of  taking  ofTa  man's  beard — vulgarly  called  shaving. 

Although  our  country,  and  probably  the  worM,  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  this  scramble  after  "  the  almighty  dollar,"  those  ad- 
vantages have  been  by  no  means  as  great  as  is  generally  supposed, 
or  as  the  improved  means  of  instruction  actually  warrant,  if  they 
were  properly  used. 

The  utility  of  geography,  as  a  study  for  children  and  youth,  and 
of  the  knowledge  thereby  acquired  as  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
life,  is  entirely  of  a  practical  character.  It  is  a  branch  of  science 
made  up  essentially  of  mere  matters  of  fact,  relating  to  the  terraque- 
ous globe  on  which  we  live,  and  digested  into  such  forms  and  rela- 
tions as  to  be  subservient  to  the  affairs  of  tiie  world  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  best  method,  therefore,  of  communicating  these 
facts,  and  arranging  them  in  the  mind,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
into  requisition  with  the  greatest  facility  and  correctness,  on  every 
needful  occasion,  must  be  the  best  mode  of  teaching  the  science. 

In  order  to  this,  the  relative  topography  of  diflerent  countries, 
oceans,  cities,  and  other  localities,  is  the  only  sure  corner-stone  of 
all  useful  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  science.  And  this  remark 
applies,  not  only  to  the  integral  parts  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
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earth's  surface,  as  they  severally  pass  under  the  pupil's  inspection, 
but  to  the  relative  position  of  each  with  respect  to  the  others  ;  and 
more  than  all,  to  the  place  which  he  is  occupying  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

For  want  of  attention  to  this  simple  fact,  globes  and  maps  have 
failed  to  give  those  aids  for  acquiring  correct  geographical  knowl- 
edge, which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  our  schools  were  enjoy- 
ing. To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  would  remark  that  I  have,  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  in  visiting  schools,  found  the  pupils  readily 
bounding  and  describing  the  several  countries  and  states,  and  able  to 
locate  the  chief  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  the  various  physical 
and  artificial  features  of  the  same ;  and  yet  the  moment  they  were 
asked  to  tell  or  point  out  the  direction  of  the  place  spoken  of,  from 
the  place  in  which  they  lived,  they  were  taken  entirely  aback  ;  and 
in  more  than  half  the  cases,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made,  they  will 
point  in  a  course  directly  opposite,  or  at  least  ninety  degrees  from 
the  truth.  And  from  a  similar  neglect  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  globes  and  maps,  large  and  small,  before  their 
eyes,  I  have  often  received  answers  from  advanced  scholars  in 
geography,  that  located  a  range  of  mountains  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  with  their  true  position,  and  made  the  waters  of  a  river  run 
up  hill  instead  of  down. 

I  am  aware  that  these  are  considered  by  many  teachers  and  the 
mass  of  the  public,  as  very  small  mistaking  admitting  of  immediate 
and  ready  correction  ;  but  this  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion,  as  I  can 
demonstrate  to  any  reflecting  mind. 

When  the  n)ind  of  a  child  or  an  adult  has  once  taken  a  particular 
direction  in  passing,  in  imagination,  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is 
very  likely — more  than  ten  to  one — it  will  take  the  same  course, 
the  next  time  the  transition  is  made.  When  this  has  been  done  a 
few  times,  the  impression,  true  or  false,  is  engraven  on  the  mind,  as 
"  with  a  pen  of  iron,  or  the  point  of  a  diamond."  It  seems  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  individual's  nature,  or  personal  identity,  and  he 
can  no  more  erase  those  impressions  and  imprint  new  ones,  than 
**  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots." 

In  making  these  remarks  I  speak  what  I  know  by  bitter  experi- 
ence ;  and  therefore  I  feel  a  tender  sympathy  for  those  who  have 
suffered  as  I  have,  and  a  deep  solicitude  to  prevent  others  from  suf- 
fering by  like  neglect.  When  I  was  a  child,  geography  was  con- 
sidered an  advanced  study,  far  beyond  a  Common  School.  I  was 
never  set  at  the  study  of  geography,  with  maps,  till  I  was  a  member 
of  College.  All  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  I  had  previously  acquired,  had  been  obtained  at  hap-hazard, 
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in  reading  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  And  all  this  happened 
to  be  wrong.  After  fifty  years'  labor  to  obliterate  those  early  im- 
pressions, and  after  successfully  guarding  hundreds  of  schohirs 
against  falling  into  similar  errors,  to  this  ble^tsed  day,  my  first 
thought  of  tb.e  map  of  Europe  is  invariably  with  the  North  Pole 
pointing  directly  east,  and  the  map  of  Asia  with  the  North  Pole  ex- 
actly south.  Africa  and  the  Western  Continent,  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans,  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  only  por- 
tions of  the  globe  that  lie  naturally  right  in  the  tablet  of  my  nund. 
And  I  shall  doubtless  carry  these  impressions,  true  and  false  togeth- 
er, to  my  dying  hour.  And  I  sometimes  fear,  that  errors  so  long 
indulged,  and  identified  with  my  existence,  though  not  of  a  moral 
character,  may  be  the  means  of  deforming  my  intellect  for  eternity. 
Truth,  even  in  trifles,  is  a  jewel  to  be  prized  above  rubies.  Error, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  the  bane  of  human  happiness. 

These  remarks  suggest  the  importance  of  making  geography,  to 
some  extent,  a  subject  of  very  early  instruction  ;  and  of  guarding  the 
mind  of  the  child  against  erroneous  impressions  at  the  very  outseL 
The  susceptibilities  of  the  human  mind  are  the  same  in  relation  to 
places  as  to  persons.  When  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  name 
of  any  distinguished  person,  though  we  have  never  seen  him,  we 
have  already  drawn  an  exact  portrait  of  him  in  our  own  minds.  And, 
ten  to  one,  it  is  no  more  like  him,  than  any  one  man,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, is  like  another.  And  yet,  we  never  think  of  that  man,  but  that 
image  flits  before  the  imagination,  as  familiar  to  the  mind's  eye,  as 
the  countenance  of  our  most  intimate  acquaintance.  And  if  you 
were  afterward  introduced  to  the  original,  you  would  be  as  much 
disappointed  and  embarrassed  with  your  utter  failure  in  porirait 
painting,  as  I  have  a  thousand  times  been. 

Now,  it  is  just  the  same  in  regard  to  places.  A  city  or  a  town 
which  has  been  made  familiar  to  our  minds,  by  the  residence  of  a 
friend,  or  any  other  circumstance,  has  long  since  been  unconscious* 
ly  drawn  on  the  tablet  of  our  imagination.  We  seem  to  ourselves 
to  know  its  situation,  the  direction  of  its  streets,  and  Its  general  as- 
pect to  the  eye  ;  and  yet  all  this  being  the  mere  creation  of  fancy  is 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right. 

Now,  to  all  these  errors,  children,  as  far  as  their  attention  is 
awakened,  are  as  liable  as  adults.  The  moment  a  little  child  is 
sent  to  school,  by  listening  to  other  scholars,  he  becomes  familiar 
with  the  names  of  states,  kingdoms,  cities  and  towns,  mountains 
and  rivers.  He  knows  they  exist  somewhere,  and  his  mind  in- 
stinctively imagines  which  way  they  are  from  where  he  lives.  And 
right  or  wrong  they  become  fixed  there,  and  without  instructioa 
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they  are  vastly  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right.  This  is  very 
easily  proved. 

Suppose  I  should  name  a  place  somewhere  on  our  globe,  that  you 
never  had  heard  of;  and  I  should  request  some  one  of  a  large  com- 
pany to  guess  in  what  direction  it  lies  from  the  place  where  you 
now  are ;  assuring  you  that  if  you  should  point  within  5^  degrees  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  it,  it  would  be  near  enough.  Now  you  have 
but  one  chance  in  32  of  hitting  right.  The  mariner's  compass,  you 
know,  divides  the  circle  into  32  points  of  11^  degrees  each.  There- 
fore, in  boxing  the  entire  compass,  to  find  the  desired  place,  you  ha?e 
31  chances  to  guess  wrong  where  you  have  only  one  to  hit  right 

Now  this  is  the  precise  situation  of  every  child  in  forming  bis 
own  first  conceptions  of  the  situation  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Ought  he  to  be  left  to  do  it  at  random  ? 

With  the  illustrations  that  have  been  already  given,  I  think  yon 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  remark  which  1  made  in  commencing, 
that  "  relative  topography  is  the  only  sure  corner-stone  of  all  cor- 
rect and  useful  geographical  knowledge."  The  communication  of 
this  should  be  the  first  and  constant  object  aimed  at  by  the  teacher, 
from  the  time  he  commences  till  he  closes  his  labors  with  every  in- 
dividual scholar. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  :  How  can 
this  attainment  be  most  readily  secured  ?     And  here  I  remark : 

1.  That  every  thing  depends  on  a  right  start.  It  is  a  universal 
truth,  applicable  to  all  subjects,  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  imbibing  error,  is  to  pre-occupy  it  with  truth. 
Man^s  natural  tendencies  are  all  to  go  asttay ;  and  this  is  most 
obviously  illustrated  in  the  case  before  us.  If,  then,  you  would 
guard  the  child  from  error,  in  relation  to  the  relative  topography  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  you  must  begin 
early  enough  to  set  up  before  him  certain  distinguished  land-marks ^ 
that  shall  direct  his  steps,  and  keep  him  from  going  astray  in  all  his 
imaginary  peregrinations  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

For  this,  no  books  or  apparatus  are  needed.  Indeed,  the  first  few 
lessons  are  better  taught  without  them.  All  you  need  is  to  teach 
the  child,  not  only  that  he  himself  occupies  a  particular  locality,  but 
that  all  other  places  and  things  hold  a  relative  position  with  respect 
to  him.  The  starting-point  of  every  lesson  should  be  the  place 
which  the  scholar  occupies  at  the  time  ;  and  then  the  direction  from 
him  which  the  subject  of  the  lesson  holds. 

Having  taught  him  the  four  cardinal  points,  with  their  relations 
to  his  face,  back,  right  hand,  and  left,  and  that  with  frequent 
changes  of  position,  he  is  prepared  to  make  short  excursions  from 
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home.  •  But  it  may  be  that  he  is  too  young,  and  his  views  are  too 
limited  to  go  abroad.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  begin  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  confine  his  attention  to  the  room  in  which  you  are 
sitting.  Nay,  even  a  more  limited  field  of  observation  than  this  may 
be  requisite. 

The  teacher  may  take  a  book  or  a  slate,  or  any  other  plain  sur- 
face, and  placing  it  on  the  table  or  the  floor,  and  surrounding  it  com- 
pletely on  every  side  by  other  familiar  objects,  he  begins  by  asking  the 
pupil  to  what  point  of  the  compass  his  own  face  is,  his  back,  his  right 
hand,  his  left,  and  then  which  way  the  slate  is  from  him  ?  Then,  he 
inquires,  what  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  slate  ?  what  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west?  Thus  you  have  taught  him  the  process  of 
bounding  a  particular  locality,  which  soon  may  be  extended  to  some- 
thing on  a  larger  scale.  You  may  take  a  room,  or  the  entire  building 
you  are  occupying,  or  the  court-yard — any  thing  that  can  be  taken 
into  his  eye,  with  the  contiguous  objects  which  surround  it.  By- 
and-by  you  can  take  a  wider  range,  but  be  careful  that  he  always 
keeps  in  mind  the  direction  in  which  the  object  lies  in  respect  to  the 
place  he  is  in. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  form  some  ideas  of  the  extent  of 
the  earth,  he  should  be  taught  its  spherical  form,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  and  tho  relative  position  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  above  all,  to  the  place  where  he 
lives.  This  should  be  taught  so  carefully  and  assiduously,  that  the 
moment  any  one  of  them  is  named,  his  mind  should  instantly,  and 
as  it  were  spontaneously,  fly  in  the  exact  direction  in  which  thai 
part  of  the  world  lies  from  where  he  is.  Then  it  would  be  well  to 
name  some  of  the  oceans,  giving  him  their  true  bearing.  Then  a 
few  notable  capes,  large  cities,  and  other  objects,  that  will  serve  as 
fixed  land-marks  to  guide  his  steps,  in  all  his  mental  journeys  and 
voyages  over  the  earth.  And  this  lesson,  which  at  first  is  best 
taught  without  the  aid  of  globes  or  maps,  should  be  given  with  the 
idea  kept  constantly  in  view  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  and  not  a 
flat  surface,  which,  on  the  usual  mode  of  teaching,  becomes  the 
prominent  idea  in  the  pupil's  mind. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  correct  idea  of  courses 
and  distances  depends  much  on  a  correct  view  of  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth.  To  take  a  sing'e  example  :  I  have  asked  thousands  of 
scholars,  who  have  been  long  familiar  with  geography,  to  tell  me, 
without  looking  at  the  map,  the  exact  direction  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  Cape  Horn,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  have  invariably  an- 
swered southeast  or  southwest ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  taken 
the  map,  and  traced  the  curvilinear  line  of  longitude,  that  they 
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would  believe  that  the  Cape  is  nearly  due  south  of  this  spot.  And 
in  this  same  connection,  I  have  as  often  asked,  before  permitting  the 
scholars  to  examine  the  map,  if  they  were  to  start  from  New  York  and 
travel  on  the  same  meridian  up  or  down  to  Cape  Horn,  on  which  side 
of  them^  as  they  passed  along,  they  would  find  the  greater  part  of 
South  America  ?  And  generally  as  large  a  proportion  as  in  the  for- 
mer case  have  unhesitatingly  answered,  on  my  right  hand,  or  the  west 
side.  And  they  would  scarcely  believe  their  own  eyes,  when  they 
came  to  look  on  the  map,  to  find  that  the  meridian  of  Washington  runs 
more  than  half  the  length  of  South  America  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  common  mistake  arises  from  looking  frequently  on  the  map 
of  South  America,  without  the  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth  in  mind.  The  moment  you  look  on  a  globe,  or  even  a  large 
map  of  the  world,  you  instantly  discover  your  error.  And  so,  also, 
when  you  use  the  single  map  of  that  part  of  our  continent,  and  keep 
your  eye  on  the  curved  lines  of  longitude. 

In  this  connection  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  in  estimating  courses,  at  an  an- 
gle, either  larger  or  smaller,  with  the  meridian. 

Suppose  I  point  a  rod  directly  east,  and  I  should  set  out  to 
travel  by  land  or  water,  as  necessity  would  dictate,  from  here  to 
the  Eastern  Continent,  keeping  the  straight  line  (or  rather  the 
curved  lin<%  as  it  is  marked  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  straight  be- 
tween north  and  south) — now  I  ask,  as  I  have  often  asked  schol- 
ars :  **  Whereabout  on  the  shore  of  the  Eastern  Continent  would  I 
first  land  ?  I  have  often  been  answered  :  "  France — Spain — Port- 
ugal ;"  but  I  scarcely  ever  found  a  scholar  who  would  venture  as 
far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  who  never  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
point,  the  fact  is,  that  following  a  line  due  east  from  here,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  rod,  or  traced  by  three  stakes  set  up  on  the  earth's 
surface,  would  land  us  not  far  from  Liberia,  oidy  a  few  degrees  from 
the  Equator,  in  Africa! 

This  is  very  easily  exhibited  to  the  eye  on  a  terrestrial  globe. 
Here  is  a  globe  rectified  to  the  latitude  in  which  we  live.  We,  of 
course,  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  earth,  as  every  other  inhab- 
itant thinks  he  does.  Now  if  I  lay  this  rod  directly  east  and  west 
on  the  city  of  New  York,  and  drop  a  plumb-line  on  the  eastern  ho- 
rizon, I  shall  find  the  point  that  is  due  cast  from  here,  and  I  mark 
it  on  the  horizon. 

Now,  when  I  examine,  1  find  Liberia  very  near  the  eastern  point 
that  1  marked,  and  that  is  only  5  or  6  degrees  north  of  the  Equator. 
This  illusion  arises  entirely  from  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
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and  the  obliquity  of  its  axis  to  the  Equator.  But  observe,  if  a  ship 
should  set  sail  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  sail  due  east  by  compass ;  as 
the  needle  would  continue  to  point  toward  the  North  Pole,  as  fast  as 
she  proceeded,  she  would  continue  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  in  due  time  would  arrive  in  Portugal,  somewhere  between  Lis- 
bon and  Oporto,  which  is  about  in  the  same  latitude  ^ith  i>andy 
Hook.  That  is,  in  sailing  by  a  compass  due  east  or  we^t,  a  ship, 
if  either  side  of  the  Equator,  describes  a  small  circle,  which  you 
know  always  divides  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts.  Hut  when 
you  sail  or  travel  on  a  straight  line  marked  by  stakes  on  the  earth^s 
surface,  you  describe  a  great  circle  which  always  divides  the  sphere 
into  two  equal  parts. 

Hence,  when  from  any  point  north  or  south  of  the  Equator,  you 
journey  around  the  world  due  east  or  west,  and  arrive  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  globe,  you  will  be  just  as  far  north  or  south  of 
the  Equator  as  the  point  from  which  you  started  was  north  or 
south.  Therefore  a  plumb-line  suspended  here,  does  not  point,  as 
some  suppose,  to  some  place  in  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  in  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  west  of  Pekin,  but  to  a  point  in  the  great  Southern 
Ocean,  about  40  degrees  of  south  latitude.  Consequently,  in  mak- 
ing your  passage  entirely  around  the  world,  you  will  twice  cross 
the  Equator  in  each  case,  just  90  degrees  from  the  place  from  which 
you  started. 

Now  this  illustrates  a  most  important  phenomenon  which,  every 
year,  is  presented  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  yet  has  never 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  in  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  who  live 
north  or  south  of  the  Tropics. 

We  all  know  that  the  Ecliptic,  or,  to  use  common  language,  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  around  the  earth,  which  is  the  real  path  of 
the  earth,  in  its  annual  revolutic  n  around  the  sun,  is  inclined  i?3  de- 
grees and  28  minutes  to  the  Equator.  The  necessary  consequence 
is,  that,  about  one  half  of  the  year,  the  sun  appears  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Equator,  and  the  other  half  on  the  north  side  When  it 
crosses  the  Equator,  as  it  does  twice  in  the  year,  it  produces  what 
is  familiarly  called  the  Equinox,  and  is  noticed  by  every  one,  as 
making  the  days  and  nights  equal,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  lying  be- 
tween the  Ptdar  Circles.  Hence  we  know  that  the  sun  never  ap- 
pears vertical,  or  directly  overhead,  at  noon,  more  than  23  degrees 
and  28  minutes  from  the  Equator.  In  fact,  the  sun  never  is  more 
than  tliat  distance  from  tlie  Equator,  in  any  part  of  its  apparent  an- 
nual revolution.  Now  w^e  are  prepared  for  the  phenomenon,  which 
I  referred  to. 

To  us,  who  live  in  this  high  latitude,  the  sun  rises,  in  the  longest 
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days  in  summer,  away  to  the  northeast  of  us,  and  sets  just  as  far 
to  the  northwest  of  us.  Here  we  are  living  40  degrees  to  the 
Dorth  of  the  Equator — the  sun  never  comes  more  than  23  degrees 
28  minutes  north  of  the  Equator,  and  yet  we  have  seen  it  rise  and 
set,  every  year  we  have  lived,  a  great  many  degrees  north  of  an 
east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  place  in  which  we  live. 
How  few  who  have  witnessed  this  fact  twenty,  thirty,  or  iifty  times 
in  their  lives  are  prepared  to  explain  this  mystery ! 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  traveled  the  country,  with  the  assumed 
title  of  Professor  of  Astronomy,  illustrating  his  subject  by  diagrams 
in  a  magic  lantern,  who,  after  completing  his  lecture,  invited  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  on  any  point  that  was  not  understood.  He 
solicited  a  hearing  from  my  school,  and  we  paid  our  shilling  apiece 
to  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  at  the  close  he  solicited  inquiries.  A 
young  man  arose,  and  with  great  modesty,  but  very  clearly,  stated 
the  above  difHculty  and  solicited  an  explanation.  But  it  was  a  new 
thought  to  the  lecturer,  who  had  taken  up  his  business  as  a  trade, 
and  had  never  thoroughly  studied  the  science  he  professed  to  teach. 
So  after  a  long  talk,  in  words  without  knowledge,  he  left  the  mys- 
tery unexplained  to  all  who  did  not  previously  understand  it.  I  state 
this  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  traveling 
lecturers  that  now  swarm  the  country,  professing  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  scientific  subjects ;  and  picking  up  their  shillings  and 
quarters  wherever  they  can  get  an  audience. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  mysterious  fact,  which  is  readily  unraT- 
eled,  by  a  consideration  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  axis. 

Here  is  an  artificial  globe  representing  the  body  of  the  earth,  and 
all  parts  of  its  surface  portrayed  in  their  relative  position.  Here  is 
the  Equator — a  great  circle  drawn  at  right  angles  with  its  axis. 
Here  is  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  which  is  the  apparent  path  of  the 
sun,  brought  down  and  marked  on  the  earth's  surface,  making  an  an- 
gle of  23  degrees  28  minutes  with  the  Equator.  Now  we  know 
that  the  sun  never  appears  more  than  23  degrees  28  minutes  north 
of  this  circle.  And  here  is  that  point,  as  it  strikes  the  horizon,  at 
the  longest  day  in  the  northern  summer.  And  here  we  live  near  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Now  a  line  drawn  from  New 
York  to  the  point  on  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  rises  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  evidently  appears  to  be  in  a  northeast  direction,  and 
its  setting  in  the  northwest.  But  this  is  only  apparent.  The  sun 
actually  rises  and  sets  on  that  day  only  23  degrees  28  minutes 
north  of  the  Equator. 

There  are  some  applications  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
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illustrated,  which  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  the  science 
of  Geography,  and  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  advance  in  teaching 
it.  I  have  merely  pointed  out  the  proper  mode  of  beginning  with 
the  merest  tyro. 

Having  given  the  pupil  successive  lessons,  of  fields  gradually  en- 
larged from  the  slate  on  the  floor  to  the  school-room,  or  the  town- 
plot  in  which  he  lives,  and  having  set  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
land-marks  to  guide  his  way,  carefully  keeping  in  his  mind  their 
relative  position  with  respect  to  himself,  or  the  place  where  he  re- 
sides, he  may  be  introduced  into  the  use  of  profile  cards  or  maps. 
But  in  presenting  a  new  tract,  the  very  first  thing  to  be  fixed  in  his 
mind  is  the  direction  with  which  it  lies  in  respect  to  himself,  and  its 
relation  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  points.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west,  at  least  in  relation  to  every  map  he  looks  upon,  ought  to  be 
as  familiar  to  his  thought,  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  inscribed 
upon  it.  And  it  is  no  bad  rule,  though  an  old  one,  at  least  for  be- 
ginners while  studying,  to  sit  always  with  their  faces  and  the  up- 
per ma^gIn^  of  their  maps  toward  the  north.  This  can  easily  be 
dispensed  with  when  the  cardinal  points  have  become  familiar. 
And  when  this  has  been  secured,  it  will  be  of  great  use  for  the  pu- 
pil often  to  place  his  map  on  that  side  of  him  on  which  the  state  or 
country  actually  lies,  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  several  parts. 

Keepinij  relative  topography  constantly  in  mind,  the  filling  of  the 
details  exhibited  on  every  map,  may  be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  is  to  be  always  taken  into  account, 
in  determining  the  direction  of  one  place  from  another,  especially  if 
they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  This  has  been  already 
illustrated  in  regard  to  New  York  and  Cape  Horn,  and  the  part  of 
the  Ea^te^n  Continent  that  lies  due  east  of  us.  It  is,  however,  im- 
portant to  give  some  further  illustration  of  this  point. 

And  here  I  would  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  paying  more 
attention  than  is  usually  done  to  latitude  and  longitude  in  teaching 
geography.  But  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  memory  of  any 
pupil,  however  far  advanced,  should  be  burdened  with  the  exact 
latitude  and  longitude  of  every  place  whose  situation  is  marked  on 
the  map.  This  would  be  a  useless  requirement,  that  might  properly 
be  called  a  task — a  word  which  is  verv  fashionable  in  our  cities,  but 
which  I  never  allowed  a  scholar  to  apply  to  any  school-duty.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  there  are  certain  localities,  whose  exact  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude ought  to  be  indelibly  fixed  in  the  memory  of  every  scholar, 
who  claims  to  be  a  proficient  in  geography.  For  example — the 
place  in  which  he  lives — the  great  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State — 
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its  capital — the  national  capital,  and  some  of  the  principal  cities  and 
other  important  localities — Cape  Horn— Cape  of  Good  Hope— some 
of  the  principal  capitals  and  cities  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Now 
the  exact  situation  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  such  points  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  memory,  will  serve 
as  land-marks  to  determine  the  position  of  almost  any  place  that 
might  be  named,  as  near  as  any  practical  purpose  may  require. 
And  yet,  by  a  recent  trial  of  hundreds  of  children,  I  have  scarcely 
found  one  in  fifty  that  9ould  give  me  the  exact  situation  of  three  of 
the  places  that  have  been  named. 

There  are  several  other  topics  on  which  I  should  be  glad  to  drop 
a  few  thoughts,  but  fear  I  have  already  wearied  the  patience  of 
the  reader.  Though  I  may  have  failed  to  make  the  subject  interest- 
ing, I  know  it  to  be  important ;  and  that  the  public  are  not  awake  to 
its  importance.  Parents  in  general,  and  too  many  teachers,  are  sat- 
isfied if  their  children  can  say  ofiT  their  lessons  from  their  books  and 
their  maps  just  as  they  are  put  down,  and  sometimes  will  help  them 
with  the  first  word  or  syllable  of  the  answer,  forgetting  that  they  are 
actually  treating  their  pupils  unkindly  in  that  very  act. 

I  consider  geography  as  a  subject  of  the  greatest  practical  utility, 
in  an  English  education.  And  yet  I  verily  believe  that  whatever  is 
acquired  on  this  subject,  that  does  not  become  of  practical  use  in  the 
reflections  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  business  of  life,  does  one  more 
hurt  than  good.  When  I  was  thirty  years  of  age,  if  I  could  have 
blotted  out  from  my  mind  every  vestige  of  geography  that  I  had 
learned  in  school  and  college,  I  would  have  given  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  bare  privilege  of  beginning  the  work  anew.  And  I 
should  have  made  great  gain,  at  least,  in  knowledge  and  enjoyment, 
for  the  residue  of  my  life,  by  the  bargain.  But  the  thing  was  im- 
possible. For  nearly  forty  years  I  have  groaned  under  the  false  im- 
pressions of  my  youth  on  this  single  subject.  And  if  a  post-mortem 
examination  could  exhibit  cicatrices  of  mind,  you  would  find  in  me 
the  scars  of  a  thousand  wounds  that  I  have  received  in  resisting  the 
false  impressions  of  my  youth.  I  could  have  endured  to  hobble 
through  life  a  deformed  cripple  in  body,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  but  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  deformed  and  limping  intel- 
lect, though  others  might  not  discover  it,  has  been  to  me  a  greater 
trial  than  I  can  describe.  I  long,  therefore,  to  aid  the  young  in 
shunning  those  errors  that  have  been  such  destroyers  of  my  peace. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A  PIECE  of  music  which  has  neither  a  marked  rythmical  nor  me- 
lodious character,  may  yet  have  a  clear  design.  If  it  be  the  design 
of  a  composer  to  give  a  musical  representation  of  chaos,  we  should 
certainly  miss  the  proper  effect  intended,  if  he  appealed  powerfully 
(d  what  the  phrenologist  is  pleased  to  term  '*  the  organs  of  tune  and 
time."  In  the  short  but  appropriate  introduction  to  the  oratorio  of 
the  Creation,  for  example,  Joseph  Haydn  stands  far  away  from  his 
usual  sunny  fields  and  pleasant  phases  of  life  in  which  he  is  exuber- 
ant of  joyous  melody,  and  wanders  into  regions  strange  and  unde* 
fined.  By  a  ready  intuition,  he  seizes  upon  unusual  progressions 
and  ever-recurring  dissonances.  And  these,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded, are  in  proper  keeping  with  the  state  of  things  preceding  the 

opening  recitative  : 

**  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.** 

But,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  a  musician  is  legitimately  em- 
ploying his  time,  by  attempting  to  describe  confusion  by  musical 
sounds,  these  sounds  bein^  arranged  according  to  well-known  laws 
of  harmony.  To  the  cool  metaphysician  or  mathematician  this  may 
not  be  made  clear.  And  yet,  it  may  be  urged  that  Haydn,  in  this 
instance,  can  offer  a  musician's  license  as  being  fully  equal  in  value 
to  most  poetic  licenses.  Though  the  causes  of  the  Beautiful  and 
True  are  often  unexplained  and  unexplainable,  still  the  effect  must 
be  acknowledged  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  some  limit  should  gov- 
ern musicians  as  well  as  poets.  A  later  German  musician,  Louis 
Spohr,  has  composed  a  symphony  for  a  full  orchestra,  called  the  Con- 
secration of  Tones,  wherein  he  attempts  to  represent  W/f nee  by  sound. 
This  transcendentalism  is  not  made  more  acceptable  to  religious 
minds  by  the  author  of  the  libretto,  Pheiffer,  who,  reversing  the  Mo- 
saic account,  makes  man  first,  and  the  nightingales  aflerward.  A 
French  musician  also,  Felicien  David,  has  attempted  to  express  by 
musical  sounds  whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  two  lines  like 

these : 

*'  Incflfable  accords  of  eternal  silence ! 
Each  grain  of  sand  has  a  voice  P* 
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The  music  which  accompanies  these  words,  is  that  of  a  full  or- 
chestra playing  s*>ftly,  while  a  single  horn  plays  a  subdued  and  un- 
adorned passage.  Monsieur  Colin,  the  author  of  the  libretto,  thus 
continues  his  salutation  to  the  desert: 

**  In  the  undulating  air  the  concert  \b  balanced  : 
I  feel  it!    I  see  it !" 

One  need  not  cavil  with  M.  Colin,  as  to  feeling  the  force  of  a  des- 
ert-mind, or  seeing,  with  painful  distinctness,  many  grains  of  sand. 
But  the  *'  ineffable  accords"  heard  by  him,  must  be  charitably  placed 
to  the  account  of  unusual  poetic  and  musical  license. 

The  examples  cited  from  Haydn,  Spohr,  and  David,  inconsistent 
as  they  may  appear,  show,  nevertheless,  that  the  very  indefiniteness 
of  Chaos  and  Silence  is  not  wanting  in  intense  interest  to  musical 
minds  ;  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  securing  strong  contrasts 
^ith  harmonious  or  musical  sounds.  The  ancient  Greek  mind  did  not 
hesitate  to  clothe  Chaos,  Night,  Air,  and  all  the  elemental  forces  of 
nature  with  divine  powers,  which  was,  indeed,  but  ignoranily  worship- 
ing the  Unknown  God.  Though  we  rejoice  in  the  clearer  light  of 
Christianity,  the  Air,  and  Night,  and  Silence  are  still  solemn  reali- 
ties to  us.  Silence,  in  particular,  holds  a  relation  to  Tones  at  once 
awful  and  necessary.  Perfect  Silence,  indeed,  can  not  be  associat- 
ed with  our  ideas  of  life  ;  for,  not  even  the  solitude  of  a  desert  over 
which  no  simoon  sweeps,  nor  that  of  a  forest  where  no  leaf  is  stir- 
ring, can  quiet  the  pulsation  of  hearts  which  beat  in  prompt  unison  to 
the  lile-giving  power  of  God,  or  the  tones  which  memory  hears  in 
the  past,  and  Hope  listens  to  in  the  future.  It  needs  the  dread  real- 
ity of  the  grave  to  give  us  the  truest  idea  of  perfect  silence.  "  What 
profit  is  there  in  my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the 
dust  praise  thee  ?  Shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?"  exclaimed  the  Psalm- 
ist ;  and  turning  from  the  horrors  of  this  thought,  he  cries  :  "  Hear, 
O  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  :  Lord,  be  thou  my  helper.  Thou 
hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing :  thou  hast  put  off 
my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness  to  the  end,  that  my 
glory  may  sing  praise  to  thee,  and  not  be  silent  J* 

Silence  is  to  music  more  than  shadow  is  to  color.  Silence  is  to 
music  more  than  darkness  is  to  light.  Silence  is  to  music,  in  a  sense, 
what  evil  is  to  good,  using  these  terms,  of  course,  to  express  natural 
rather  than  moral  relations.  Light,  Beauty,  and  Goodness  are  only 
more  striking  as  they  are  contrasted  with  Darkness,  Deformity,  and 
Evil ;  and  so,  in  the  realm  of  sound.  Melody  and  Concord  are  only 
more  striking  as  they  are  contrasted  with  Silence  and  Discord. 
Silence  is  more  painful  to  unrepentant  natures  than  either  darkness 
or  discord.     Darkness  is  suggestive  of  sleep,  wherein  comparative 
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forgetfulness  of  the  past  is  enjoyed ;  and  discord  is  in  harmonious 

company  with  evil  thoughts  and  actions.     But  silence  only  is  more 

insupportable  than  either.     Thus  Byron,  amid  the  solitude  of  the 

Alps,  hearing  a  shepherd's  pipe,  exclaims  : 

"  0  that  I  were 
The  spirit  of  a  Tiewless  sound,  a  bodiless  enjoyment. 
Born  and  dying  with  the  blest  tone  that  made  mc/* 

Beautiful  tribute  to  the  power  of  music  ! — yet  containing  the  germs  of 
a  subtle  and  refined  atheism  which  would  forget  the  past  and  ignore 
the  future.  Silence  is  also  next-door  neighbor  to  Secrecy,  and  the 
effects  of  both  together,  as  developed  in  human  character,  are  not 
always  and  altogether  to  be  loved  ;  but,  it  may  be,  only  feared.  *' Un- 
heard, unseen,"  are  the  attributes  with  which  poets  delight  to  invest 
witches,  demons,  and  the  like.  Silence,  also,  easily  and  naturally 
goes  in  company  with  reserve,  coldness,  contempt,  and  suspicion  ;  so 
that  "  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils"  came  to  be  justly  assigned  by 
the  great  bard,  as  the  inevitable  possession  of  him  who  deliberately 
shuts  his  ears  to  the  tones  of  passion  or  emotion.  Therefore  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  all,  in  a  true  and  normal  state,  have  "  music 
in  their  souls,"  and  are  "  moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds," 
and  that  only  an  inherent  or  acquired  perversion,  of  some  sort,  can 
make  it  otherwise.  This  rule  has  exceptions.  The  tympani  of 
two  human  ears  may  not  be  exactly  alike.  If  the  drum  of  one  ear  be 
perfect,  and  that  of  the  other  ear  imperfect,  concords  to  such  ears 
must  become  discords.  Such  imperfections  may  be  seen  in  other 
faculties.  Two  eyes  in  one  human  head  may  not  be  exactly  alike  ; 
the  one  may  require  a  convex,  and  the  other  a  concave  glass.  Of 
course  the  beauty  of  proportion  and  truth  in  form  and  color,  can  not 
be  seen  by  such  eyes  in  their  natural,  and,  in  this  case,  perverted 
or  imperfect  state.     But  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

If  Silence  be  awful  in  its  relation  to  Music,  it  is  also  necessary, 
seeing,  or  rather  hearing,  its  opposite,  Noise.  The  thunder's  roar, 
the  booming  of  cannon,  the  clang  of  war,  the  howls  of  ferocious  ani- 
mals, and  the  yells  of  infuriate  men  are  too  great  a  tax  upon  human 
ears  to  be  often  or  long  borne  with  patience.  And  here  again,  very 
distinguished  masters  have  given  their  imitations  of  nature  with  far 
more  of  success,  it  must  be  owned,  than  in  their  attempts  to  express 
silence  by  sound.  For,  from  the  very  condition  of  things,  the  sounds 
of  nature  are  more  clearly  understood  by  musical  minds  than  is  tlie 
silence  of  nature,  though,  truth  to  say,  they  are  not  always  fraught 
with  so  intense  a  meaning.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  the  mean 
which  music  occupies,  we  find  that  the  singing  of  certain  kinds  of 
birds  and  insects,  the  ever-varying  and  mysterious  sounds  of  the 
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wind  and  waterfalls,  and,  above  all,  the  sound  of  the  human  voice, 
are  what  we  chiefly  delight  to  hear.  So  that,  whether  we  think  of 
silence  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  its  rude  opposite,  noise,  on  the  other^ 
the  term  Music  may  be  fitly  recognized  as  the  beautiful  mean  be- 
tween the  two  ;  a  commingling  of  the  various  voices  of  nature,  which 
is  perhaps  more  clearly  understood  by  the  word  harmony.  The 
lexicographers  may  define  sound  as  noise,  and  silence  as  stillness ; 
but  what  shall  those  thousand  varieties  between  the  {wo  be  called  ? 
Profitable  inquiry  might  here  be  made  concerning  the  employment  of 
the  term  Music  by  the  early  Grecian  writers,  who  invariably  used  it  to 
indicate  a  just  relation  of  parts,  whether  in  creeds,  laws,  philosophy, 
or  the  arts.  Passing  by  a  distinction,  however,  virhich  is  entirely 
inapplicable  in  these  days  of  all-engrossing  commerce,  Ictus  take  the 
word  at  its  present  limited  signification ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied, 
that  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  vital  power  in  the  world.  Its 
paternity  is  no  mushroom  of  yesterday,  but  dates  even  back  of  the 
lauded  Cadmus  of  letters  ;  though,  for  the  record  of  the  past.  Music, 
as  well  as  all  other  arts,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  under  a  debt 
to  letters  so  large  that  Time  will  never  afibrd  it  the  opportunity 
to  cancel  the  debt. 

Whatever  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture  may  have  existed  before 
the  flood,  is  now  mostly  matter  of  conjecture  only.  But  Music  is 
honored  in  having  received,  in  that  remote  age,  a  consideration  second 
only  to  agriculture.  Poetry  and  Painting  required  a  thousand  years 
after  the  flood  to  be  developed  into  fine  arts  ;  but  "  the  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah, 
lived  in  antediluvian  time,  and  is  named  with  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
and  the  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  The  distinction  which  is  allotted 
to  Jubal  in  the  Mosaic  account  is  a  fact  of  no  mean  significance. 
By  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  the  agriculturist  and  shep- 
herd were  the  first  laborers  upon  the  earth.  For  this  earth,  and  the 
blessings  of  its  necessary  products,  it  was  right  that  man  should  be 
thankful ;  and  bad  as  we  must  necessarily  suppose  the  majority  of 
those  giant  antediluvians  to  have  been,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Jubal 
at  least  found  time  to  employ  both  heart  and  hand  in  praise  of  his 
Maker.  Vhis  seems  the  more  probable,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
subsequently,  both  the  man  of  God  and  the  vocal  leader  were  select- 
ed from  one  family,  and  that  Music  became,  indeed,  in  a  later  day, 
the  art  of  the  prophets. 

Much  has  been  written  by  infidel  Frenchmen,  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of  arts  which  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  delighted  to  cultivate.  Their  statements  hold  true,  if 
Sculpture  and  Painting  be  taken  into  account,  because  it  v(^&  ^  «\sl 
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among  the  Hebrews  to  cultivate  these,  by  virtue  of  express  con- 
mandment  against  them,  in  the  ^ecalogue  and  other  portions  of  Scnp> 
ture.  But  the  charge  in  relation  to  their  love  and  employment  of 
Music  may  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  Abundant  proof  exists  that 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  cultivated  the  art,  not  only  as  a  sol- 
emn religious  exercise,  and,  in  times  of  peace,  as  a  joyous  social 
custom,  but  also  in  war,  as  a  terrible  means  of  success.  Thus  Lft- 
ban  says  to  Jacob,  in  this  instance  by  way  of  reproach,  but  showing 
the  general  fashion :  *'  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and 
steal  away  from  me  ;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent 
thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.' 
Later  in  their  history  occurs  their  noblest  congregational  song, — a 
song  which  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  never  forgot  to  sing — a  song 
which  neither  Christian  nor  Jew  may  forget  to  sing  :  *'  Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake, 
saying,  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously: 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become  my  salvation ;  he  is  my 
God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation ;  my  father's  God,  and  I 
will  exalt  him."  •  •  •  <(  And  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out 
after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered 
them.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea."  *'  The  Jews  have 
ever  regarded  Miriam,  Deborah,  Judith,  and  Hannah,  not  as  singers 
only,  but  as  poetesses  and  prophetesses."* 

In  battle,  also,  the  Hebrews  oden  ascribe  the  success  of  their  arms 
to  the  animation  given  to  their  troops  by  the  trumpets  which  were  al- 
ways blown  by  priests  and  Levites,  whom  the  people  regarded  as 
inspired  persons.  Thus,  from  Chronicles  :  ''  And  behold,  God  him- 
self is  with  us  for  our  captain,  and  his  priests  with  sounding  trum- 
pets, to  cry  alarm  against  you.  And  when  Judah  looked  back,  be- 
hold, the  battle  was  before  and  behind,  and  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  priests  sounded  with  trumpets.  Then  the  men  of  Ju- 
dah gave  a  shout ;  and  it  came  to  pass  as  the  men  of  Judah  shouted, 
that  God  smote  their  enemies."  So  down  the  Hebrew  line  of  sue 
cession,  whether  a  patriarch,  judge,  or  king  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  enough  is  recorded  to  show  that  music  was  employed 
by  them  as  a  solemn  religious  exercise,  as  a  pleasant  social  custom, 
and  as  a  call  to  battle.  With  their  stricter  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mands and  consequent  national  prosperity,  increased  their  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  6ne  arts,  until,  in  David  and  Solomon's  reigns, 
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die  splendor  of  their  poetry,  music,  and  architecture  reached  its 
height. 

The  character  of  the  Psalms  needs  no  especial  enlarging  upon 
here,  except,  perhaps,  to  urge  anew  the  importance  of  the  Psalmist's 
musical  example,  and  the  appropriateness  of  these  words  of  praise  for 
public  and  private  worship.  No  one  can  read  these  divine  songs 
without  being  convinced  of  the  regularity  of  David's  daily  rooming 
and  evening  private  praise  to  God,  while,  in  his  public  character, 
he  was  the  leader  in  person  of  the  songs  of  the  congregation,  as- 
sisted, probably,  by  several  sub-leaders.  From  the  structure  of  the 
Psalms,  it  is  evident  that  grand  antiphonal  or  responsive  effects  were 
obtained  in  this  magnificent  era  of  the  Jews.  David  himself  oflen 
speaks,  and  so  truly  adapted  are  his  utterances  to  the  various  condi- 
tions of  human  life,  that  any  repentant  soul,  or  any  number  of  them, 
can  respond  with  propriety  in  the  same  language.  Again,  portions 
seem  especially  the  outbursts  of  a  chorus  of  thousands,  while  the 
Supreme  Being  himself  is  often  represented  as  vouchsafing  to  speak 
in  tones  of  power,  majesty,  and  love.  Truly,  this  was  a  genuine, 
congregational  music,  wherein  king  and  subject,  leader  and  follower, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  joined  as  one  man  in  the  songs  of  the 
temple ;  a  church  music,  it  may  be  added,  which,  for  dignity,  strength, 
unanimity,  and  universality  of  devotional  feeling,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled by  any  earlier  or  later  similar  efforts.  It  was  not  scientific,  as 
this  word  is  now  made  use  of  in  a  musical  way.  What  modems 
call  harmony,  counterpoint,  thorough  bass,  etc.,  were  unknown  to 
the  Hebrews  of  David's  time,  and  are,  unquestionably,  musical  de- 
vices of  a  much  later  day.  The  ancient  Jewish  chant  was  proba- 
bly, in  compass,  limited,  and  in  construction  irregular,  embracing  not 
more  than  the  tetrachord,  or  four  tones  of  a  scale  not  now  familiar  to 
us ;  and,  whether  performed  by  one  person  or  many,  was  sung  in 
unison,  that  is,  without  harmony,  technically  speaking.  But  this 
▼ery  limited  compass  and  unisonant  character  constituted  its  chief 
strength  for  congregational  purposes.  For  purposes  of  worship 
(speaking  of  human  voices  only,  and  not  of  artistic  or  instrumental 
effect),  for  purposes  of  worship,  large  numbers  of  persons  can  not  in- 
crease either  the  strength  or  Uie  fervor  of  their  devotional  utterances 
by  singing  any  other  part  than  the  air  or  chief  melody,  and  that  mel- 
ody moving  within  a  limited  compass,  in  order  that  all  classes  of  voices 
may  sing  it  with  ease.  Large  numbers  of  human  voices,  like  large 
Bombers  of  human  feet,  must,  in  order  to  go  together  with  dignity 
and  precision,  move  moderately  and  within  limited  distances.  Sol- 
diers, by  thousands,  can  march  regularly  and  in  time,  if  they  do  it 
slowly,  in   equal  steps,  and  within  sound  of  a  regular  ta|^  of  tbis 
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drum.  So,  thousands  of  human  voices  can  utter  a  song  of  praise  witt 
equal  precision,  if  they  sing  slowly,  in  notes  of  equal  length  and  of 
limited  pitch,  gorerning  themselves  meanwhile  by  the  motions  aad 
the  singing  or  playing  of  an  appointed  leader.  This  leader,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  is  no  unimportant  personage.  The  Jews,  ii 
the  musical  services  of  the  temple,  were  happy,  in  this  respect,  un- 
der King  David.  A  more  divine  and  beautiful  figure  does  not  bean 
out  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  that  of  the  *'  Sweei 
Singer  of  Israel,''  accompanied  by  his  "  harp  of  solemn  sound,^ 
leading  the  gathered  thousands  in  their  song  of  praise  to  the  Holj 
One.  May  the  Christian  minister  look  back  upon  this  example,  and 
neglect  to  train  his  voice  when  young,  and  lose  thereby  those  pre- 
cious opportunities  of  impressing  his  people,  which  a  knowledge  of 
music  and  the  proper  use  of  his  voice  would  so  oflen  afford  him  ? 
It  may  be  added,  that  instrumental,  as  well  as  vocal  music,  was  in- 
cluded fn  the  religious  services  of  the  Jews,  their  instruments  be- 
ing those  which  were  cotemporaneously,  and,  it  may  be,  previously 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  namely,  harps,  psalteries,  timbrels, 
trumpets,  cymbals,  strings,  and  pipe.  Though  the  Jews  have  be- 
come nationally  extinct,  they  have  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  art, 
and  at  this  day  a  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  musicians  in 
Europe  are  descendants  of  God's  ancient,  chosen  people. 

The  coming  of  Christ,  promised  in  the  beginning,  and  foretold  by 
prophets,  was  heralded  at  last  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  with  music 
/rom  celestial  voices.  "  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying,  *'  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men.'' 
Not  less  clear  is  this  heavenly  announcement,  in  its  disclosure  of  the 
employments  of  the  celestial  hosts,  than  in  the  sanction  it  affords 
concerning  the  divine  origin  and  office  of  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity. These  hosts  simply  execute  the  commands  of  the  Being  who 
made  them,  borne  up  by  wings  of  faith  and  love,  and  gladdened 
by  the  music,  which  their  own  heaven-tuned  voices  make,  in  praise 
of  the  Father  of  All.  As,  on  a  dark  day,  the  clouds  separate  but 
once,  and  show  to  our  longing  eyes  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  em- 
pyrean, so,  but  once  in  the  history  of  men,  the  music  which  ush- 
ered in  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  reveals  to  us  in  our  life  of  toil,  the 
glory  of  that  hour  *^  when  the  murniiig  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ;"  bidding  us  also  look  forward 
to  the  hour  as  revealed  by  John,  when  the  redeemed  among  men 
shall  sing,  "  Alleluia!  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  doubtless  joined  in  all  the  services 
of  the  Synagogue  v<hioh.  were  of  a  true  and  unperverted  character ; 
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and  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Apostles  are  recorded  to  have 
**  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart;  praising  God  and  having  favor  with  the  people." 
Paul  and  Silas  also,  when  sorely  vexed,  even  when  cast  into  an  in- 
ner prison,  and  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  "  prayed  and  sang 
praises  unto  God  ;*'  whereat  '*  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were 
shaken,  and  immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's 
bands  were  loosed."  The  early  Christian  writers  are  somewhat  di- 
vided in  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
church  ; — a  fact,  perhaps  sufficiently  accounting  for  a  similar  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existing  at  the  present  day.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  which  were,  on  the  whole,  directed  against  the  abuse, 
and  not  the  proper  use,  of  instrumental  music,  enough  can  be  gath- 
ered from  Justin  Martyr  in  the  first  century,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  the  second,  Eusebius  in  the  third,  and  Chrysostom  in  the  fourth, 
to  convince  us  not  only  of  their  regular  use  of  vocal  musid  in  reli- 
gious service,  but  also  of  such  instruments  as  were  then  familiar  to 
them.  Paul  and  John  had  previously  alluded  to  the  psaltery  and 
harp,  and  the  fathers  succeeding  them  agreed  in  the  meaning  of  the 
beautiful  word  psalm,  which  they  understood  as  a  musical  word, 
denoting  "  what  is  elegantly  struck  upon  an  instrument,  according 
to  the  rules  of  music."  Chrysostom  is  especially  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  art.  "  Where  there  is  a  psalm  and  a  prayer  and  a  company 
of  prophets,  and  a  pious  mind  in  those  who  sing,  no  one  will  err 
who  calls  such  a  congregation  a  church."  And  again  of  instrumen- 
tal music :  "  Those  who  call  in  David  with  the  harp,  call  in  Christ 
by  him."  "  Thus  was  laid  down  quite  early,  a  grand  principle,  of 
easy  application  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  instrument  of  modem 
times,  the  noble  organ,  an  instrument  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  extensive  perversion  to  worldly  uses."* 

Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
very  much  improved  the  church  music  of  his  day.  Being  a  musician 
as  well  as  a  poet,  he  composed  many  hymns  which  were  sung  to 
his  own,  the  Ambrosian  song,  considered  by  cotemporary  church 
writers  to  have  been  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Greek  music 
which  had  then  crept  into  the  churches.  No  examples  of  his  music, 
nor  of  those  of  musicians  preceding  him,  have  been  preserved,  be- 
cause the  staff,  notes,  and  other  more  modern  signs  of  musical  lan- 
guage were  not  in  use  till  a  later  day.  "  Ambrose,  like  others  be- 
fore him,  made  use  of  the  large  and  small  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
indicate  the  tones  which  he  desired  to  sing,  these  letters  being  placed, 
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singly,  over  the  different  syllables  of  a  line.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  Ambrose  did  not  originate  any  new  modes,  but  simply  improved 
the  four  Greek  modes  then  in  use.  About  the  year  600,  Gregory 
the  Great  enlarged  and  improved  the  chant  of  the  church,  by  the 
admission  of  four  other  modes,  and  gave  it  that  form  which  it  still 
retains  in  the  Romish  service,  and  in  which  it  is  known  by  his  name 
— Gregorian  Tone.^*  "  Gregory  improved  the  notation  of  music  by 
substituting  the  Roman  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G  for  the  compU* 
cated  Greek  notation  then  in  use  ;"  but  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
the  staff  and  Gregorian  notes,  so  called,  did  not  come  into  use  till 
about  three  hundred  years  later.  The  Gregorian  Tones  were  ex- 
clusively used  in  the  church  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  years. 

In  connection  with  them,  the  organ  was  brought  into  the  church  in 
the  year  666.  This  instrument  had  been  developed  from  its  original 
rude  form  as  invented  by  Ctesibius,  two  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  in  this  age  deemed  of  sufficient  character  by  Pope  Vitahan 
to  be  employed  in  religious  services.  This  Pope's  emissaries,  The- 
odore and  Adrian,  introduced  it  into  the  English  churches  in  the 
year  709.  To  this  instrument,  and  also  to  the  increased  facilities 
in  expressing  a  musical  language  to  the  eye,  may  be  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  terms,  counterpoint  and  harmony  in  music.  Seybn 
parallel  lines  were  employed  in  the  tenth  century,  and  upon  the  lines 
only  were  written  points  to  express  certain  sounds.  When  sounds 
agreeing  in  harmony  with  these  were  required,  points  opposite  them, 
but  on  a  different  line,  were  employed ;  hence  the  term  counter- 
point. The  lines  were  afterward  reduced  to  five,  and  the  interme- 
diate spaces  were  used  as  well.  This  is  the  arrangement  at  pres- 
ent in  use.  Not  until  harmony  was  obtained  by  a  pressure  of  the 
hand,  as  upon  the  organ,  and  not  until  those  sounds  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  at  one  view,  as  upon  the  staff,  did  the  idea  occur 
that  different  melodies  could  be  sung  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
the  grand  result  of  these  is  the  choral,  and  kindred  forms  of  church 
music.  The  full  power  of  these  forms  of  musical  expression  was 
not  felt,  however,  till  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  clear, 
since  Palestrina,  the  model  Italian  composer  of  church  music,  did  not 
flourish  till  1560,  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession ;  and  it  is  still  more  clear  in  the  advancement  of  German 
literature  and  art,  in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther.  This  reformer, 
as  is  well  known,  was  early  schooled  to  hardships.  '*  His  father 
and  mother  were  very  severe  in  their  treatment  of  him,  according  to 
the  monastic  and  traditionary  views  of  that  age  ;  and  he  assigns  this 
as  one  reason  for  leaving  them,  and  choosing  the  life  of  a  monk. 

•  I>r.  Kimbavlt. 
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While  away  from  home,  at  school,  it  was  his  custom,  in  common 
with  other  poor  children,  to  go  begging  from  house  to  house,  singing 
the  story  of  Mary  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
such  service,  that  he  attracted,  at  Eis-leben,  the  attention  of  Madame 
Ursula  Cotta,  who  noticed  the  unusual  mental  suffering  depicted  in 
his  face,  and  the  extraordinary  fervor  of  his  singing.  She  invited 
him  into  her  family,  where  he  enjoyed  many  happy  hours  of  cheer- 
ful Christian  intercourse,  and  he  ascribes  a  partial  change  in  his 
views  of  the  monastic  life  to  this  early  residence  in  Madame  Cotta's 
house."* 

It  was  later  in  life,  however,  when  Luther  separated  himself  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  secured  the  introduction  of  music,  wed- 
ded to  his  mother  tongue,  into  the  parish  schools  of  his  country  ; — 
an  act  which,  probably  more  than  any  other,  accounts  for  the  general 
love  of  music  which  exists  at  this  day  among  the  Germans.  They 
have  not  ceased  to  remember  his  teachings,  both  in  their  schools 
and  in  their  churches,  and  as  a  just  and  natural  consequence,  the 
choral  belongs  to  the  people.  Their  congregations,  like  those  of  the 
Jews  of  old,  in  their  temple  worship,  join  in  it  as  one  man  ; — sing- 
ing* generally,  but  one  part,  the  chief  melody,  while  the  organist 
employs  as  much  counterpoint  as  he  chooses. 

Luther  was  a  poet  and  musician,  as  well  as  a  theologian  and 
reformer,  and  specimens  of  his  poetry  and  music  are  lefl  which  are 
not  exceeded  in  earnest  vigor  by  any  church  music  since  his  day. 
Chief  among  these  examples  may  be  named  the  noble  Reformation 
Choral,  "  Ein  feste  burg  isl  unser  Gott^  which  has  always  been, 
and  is  still,  a  great  favorite  in  the  German  churches.  Meyerbeer 
has  employed  the  theme  of  this  splendid  choral  to  great  advantage  in 
his  grand  opera,  "  The  Huguenots  ;"  and  indeed  the  music  of  it  has 
characteristic  and  independent  swing,  much  like  the  gesture  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  accompanied  Luther's  memorable  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  Bible,  uttered  at  Worms :  "  Here  I  stand,  and  so 
help  me  God,  I  can  not  do  otherwise."  The  choral  and  motett  of 
the  Germans,  together  with  the  metrical  tune,  chant,  and  anthem  of 
English,  constitute,  by  general  consent,  the  chief  musical  glory  of 
the  Protestant  church  in  modern  times. 


•  Ds.  Sbabs'  Lijk  qflAOhet 
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WILLIAMS    COLLEGE,    W  ILLI AM8TO  WN,    MAB8. 

BT   THE   EDITOk. 


**  The  wooded  hill- top  where  the  soldier  mused. 
Bears  the  proud  structure  that  records  his  name. 
Already  his  munificence  hath  sent 
Its  banded  ranks  of  educated  mind,  * 

To  build  his  trophies  and  to  crown  his  fameu 
The  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the  sacred  Desk 
Are  eloquent  of  Wiluams,  and  the  prayer 
That  swelled  his  noble  heart  hath  answered  been."* 

Having  quoted  the  above  lines  rrom  the  genial  and  spirited  Poem 
of  Mr.  Canning,  it  is  proper  that  we  begin  our  notice  of  Williams 
College  by  a  reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered,  the 
one  hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ephraim  Williams,  the 
founder  of  the  College.  On  the  same  occasion,  also,  was  delivered 
an  admirable  Historical  Address  on  the  life  and  services  of  Col.  Wil- 
liams, by  Joseph  White,'  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  curious  to  know  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  this  College  had  its  origin,  and  the  character  of 
the  man,  who,  far  in  advance  of  the  population  it  was  to  benefit,  and 
when  there  were  but  "  eleven  families"  in  the  township,  planted  its 
germ  amid  the  wilds  of  Western  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  year, 
says  Mr.  White,  '*  most  memorable  in  our  colonial  annals,  when 
every  village  of  New  England  was  astir  with  the  notes  of  warlike 
preparation,  and  her  bravest  and  best  were  girding  themselves  for  a 
bitter  and  protracted  conflict — the  year  in  which  Braddock  was  de- 
feated, and  Washington  arose  to  the  view  of  the  American  people — 
a  year  ever  to  be  remembered  on  this  ground,  as  marking  the  death 
of  him  who  was  the  Father  of  this  Town  and  the  Founder  of  this 
College." 

The  history  of  this  event  is  briefly  as  follows  : — On  his  way  to 
battle,  in  the  then  existing  war  between  England  and  France, 
Col.  Williams  was  detained  a  few  days  in  Albany;  and  there,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1755,  made  his  will.  Exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  soldier's  life,  though  in  the  pride  of  his  early  manhood — 
forty-ons  years  of  age — he  put  his  affairs  in  order  to  meet  a  sol- 

I    •  Poem,  by  E.  W.  B.  Canning,  Emj.,  Jn  Commpmorailon  of  Ephraim  Williamt,  before  the 
Bodety  of  (be  Alamni  of  Williauu  College,  AuguBt  14, 1895. 
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dier's  death.  The  event  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  same  year,  he  bravely  fought  and  fell,  at  the  head  of  his 
command  of  1200  men,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George. 
His  remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of  a  great  rock,  near  the 
scene  of  that  "  bloody  morning,"  some  three  miles  from  the  shore 
of  the  beautiful  lake. 

But  the  life  of  Williams  was  not  principally  devoted  to  arms. 
There  are  better  memorials  of  him  than  those  of  the  battle-field. 
He  was  much  known  in  civil  office  and  employment,  and  had  influ- 
ence at  the  general  Court.  He  engaged  in  military  exploits  only  as 
occasions  required,  and  solely  in  defense  of  the  possessions  and 
lives  of  the  Colonial  inhabitants.  His  governing  purpose  was  peace- 
ful, humane,  and  philanthropic. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that,  some  years  before  this,  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  line  of  forts  west  of  Connecticut  River,  and  was  encamped 
at  Fort  Massachusetts,  near  where  the  College  now  stands,  he  was 
accustomed  to  encourage  the  people,  amid  the  dangers,  difficulties, 
and  hardships  of  a  frontier  life,  by  intimations  of  his  cherished  pur- 
pose in  respect  to  them.  But  the  times  were  adverse,  and  he  post- 
poned the  planting  of  the  Institution  which  he  proposed,  until  the 
war  should  be  ended.  His  only  alternative  was  to  make  provision 
for  it  in  his  will.  Accordingly,  after  making  other  bequests,  he  de- 
vised the  residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  sold  "  within  five  years  after 
an  established  peace,"  and  the  avails  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a 
free  school  in  West  Hoosick,  provided  it  should  fall  within  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts,  and  bear  the  name  of  Williamstown. 

Peace  was  concluded  in  1763,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in 
1765.  The  executors  sold  the  estate,  as  directed,  and  by  a  prudent 
management  of  the  fund,  augmented  it,  until  1785,  when  this  fund, 
amounting  to  about  $11,000,  was  committed  to  a  board  of  trust  in- 
corporated by  the  State.  With  this  and  other  funds,  a  large  brick 
building  was  erected — now  known  as  West  College — and  the  free 
school  was  maintained  until  1793,  when  the  charter  was  enlarged 
to  that  of  Williams  College. 

Thirty-eight  years  had  i.ow  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Col.  Wil- 
liams ;  and  through  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  its  friends,  an 
Institution  had  been  reared  far  surpassing  the  expectations  of  its 
founder.  The  free  school  had  become  a  College,  with  means 
and  appliances  in  some  measure  suited  to  its  enlarged  plan  and 
object. 

It  is  now  sixty-three  years  since  the  incorporation  of  the  College, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  and  one  years  from  the  death  of  its  founder; 
and  the  history  of  this  Institution,  though  marked  with  trials  and 
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rererses,  sometimes  of  great  severity,  exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  good 
accomplished,  and  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

SUMMARY    OF    GRADUATES. 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1853  gives  the  following  summary  : — ^Whole  nam* 
ber  of  graduates,  ordinary  and  honorary,  1,705 — deceased,  485 ;  surTivingi 
1,220  :  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  589~decea8ed,  158 ;  surriTing.  881 — Honorary 
graduates,  261— deceased,  92;  surviTing,  169:  Alumni  in  coarse,  1,444 — de- 
ceased, 890  ;  surviving,  1,054  ;  of  whom  the  different  professions  are  numbered 
as  follows :  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  440 — deceased,  120 ;  surviving,  320 :  Law- 
yers, 381 — deceased,  128 :  Doctors  of  Medicine,  lOZ^leceased,  31 ;  surviving, 
76 :  Teachers,  98 — deceased,  22 ;  surviving,  69. 

The  foregoing  are  the  numbers  as  they  stood  three  years  ago.  The  Triennial 
Catalogue,  to  be  published  the  present  year,  will  augment  the  sum  total  150  or 
more,  and  vary  the  statement  in  other  particulars.  We  shall  notice  it  when  it 
appears. 

LIST    OF    PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.D from  1798  to  1815. 

Bev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  DJ) "      1815  "   1821. 

Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  D.D "      1821   **    1836. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D "      1836 

PRESENT  FACULTY.  , 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  President,  Professor  of  Moral  and  InteUeetual 

Philosophy. 
Ebenezer  Emmons,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  JVaiural  History  and  Crtology. 
Albert  Hopkins,  A.M.,  Professor  of  JVatural  Philosophy  and  Jlstronomy. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  H.  Griffin,  A.M.,  Lawrence  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan^ 

guage  and  Literature. 
Rev.  John  Tatl,ock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Librarian. 
Rev.  Isaac  N.  Lincoln,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  French. 
Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
John  Bascom,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
Arthur  L.  Perrt,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History,  Politieai  Economy,  asut 

the  German  Language. 

SUMMARY    OF    STUDENTS. 

Seniors,  46  ;  Juniors,  56 ;  Sophomores,  66 ;  Freshmen,  57 — total,  225 ; — from 
the  following  states  and  countries : — From  Maine,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  Ver- 
mont, 12 ;  Massachusetts,  69 ;  Connecticut,  15 ;  New  York,  79 ;  New  Jersey,  6 ; 
Pennsylvania,  9 ;  District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Michi- 
gan, 2 ;  Ohio,  9 ;  Illinois,  3  ;  Mississippi,  2 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Canada,  1 ;  England,  2 ; 
Scotland,  1 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  4  ;  West  Indies,  1 ;  South  America,  1 ;  Turkey, 
2 ;  total,  225. 

CALENDAR. 

1855. 

Aug.    15 Commencement Wednesday. 

SUMMER'  VACATION   OF   FOUR    WEEKS. 

Sept.  13 First  term  began Thursday. 

Nov.    27 First  term  ends Tuesday. 
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WUfTSK   VACATION  Or  SIX  WXBK8. 

Jui'7  10 Second  term  begins Thursdny 

April  16 Second  term  ends Tuesday 

April  16 Junior  Exhibition. 

SPRIlfO   TACATIOlf  Or  TWO  WEEKS. 

llajr    1 Third  term  begins Thursday. 

July    8,  9 . .  .Senior  Examination Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

July    9 Adelphio  Union  Exhibition Wednesday 

Aug.    8 Baccalaureate  Sermon ;  Address  before 

the  Theological  Society Sab.  aftem'n  and  eren. 

Aug.    6 Adelphic  Union  Anniversary ;  Address 

before  the  Alumni ;  Prize  Rhetorical 
Exhibition Tuesday. 

Aug.    6 Commencement Wednesday. 

SUMMER   TACATION  Or   FIVE   WEEKS. 

Sept.    11 First  term  begins Thursday. 

The  terms  of  admission  and  the  general  course  of  study  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  other  New  England  Colleges,  that  they  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

LECTURES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  text-books,  Lectures  are  delivered  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  classes, 
by  the  Professors  and  the  President. 

**  The  study  of  Astronomy  is  accompanied  by  practical  illustrations  in  the 
Obserratory,  and  by  instructions  in  the  use  of  instruments,  among  which  are  m 
Transit  Instrument  and  a  powerful  refracting  Telescope,  equatorially  mounted 
and  moTed  by  clock-work.  By  members  of  the  Senior  class  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  daily  obserrations  are  made  upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  Mag^ 
netio  Current  as  shown  by  instruments  in  the  Magnetic  Observatory,  upon  the 
Barometer,  the  Psychrometer,  and  the  various  Phenomena  connected  with  the 
weather." 

«  Every  effort  is  made  to  do  justice  to  the  demands  of  the  Physical  Sciences, 
by  the  aid  of  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus.    The  Mineralogical  and 
Geological  Cabinets,  enriched  by  the  large  and  carefully  selected  collection  of 
Professor  Emmoics,  which  he  has  recently  presented  to  the  College,  are  exten- 
sive and  valuable,  and  constant  use  is  made  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Leo- 
tures.    When  not  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  his  classes.  Professor  £.  is  en- 
gaged in  Geological  Surveys  of  different  parts  of  the  Union,  by  means  of  which 
he  18  constantly  enabled  to  make  additional  collections  for  the  Cabinet.    Re- 
markable remains  of  a  Mastodon,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  known,  have  been 
recently  added,  and  two  very  perfect  colossal  bas-reliefs,  from  the  excavation"*^ 
now  in  progress  near  ancient  Nineveh,  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Layapse 
The  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  illustrated  by  the  Skeleton  ^i[. 
Manikin."  j 

*'  By  the  munificence  of  Nathan  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  beautify  ' 
tsppmpntii^  building  has  been  erected  for  the  valuable  and  constantly  ino'^^^'  ^^ 
Cabinet  belonging  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.    This  Society  ^[j .    ^^^  ^^ 

JOVBHAZ. 
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sustained  by  the  students  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is  now  in  a  highly  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  offers  ample  facilities  and  encooragement  to  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  any  branch  of  Natural  History  beyond  what  is  required  in  the 
College  course." 

"For  their  physical  training,  a  well-furnished  Gymnasium,  with  which  art 
connected  facilities  for  bathing,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  students. 
*  The  Horticultural  and  Landscape  Gardening  Association*  affords  healthy  and 
tasteful  exercise  during  the  summer  months." 

EXPEN8KS. 

Tuition,  $11  per  term $33  00       $33  00 

Boom  rent,  $8  per  term 900  900 

Library  charges,  ordinary  repairs,  etc from  6  00  to      7  60 

Board,  $1  50  to  $3  per  week,  for  thirty-nine  weeks  "    58  50   **    117  00 

Washing «     6  00    "       8  00 

Fuel  and  lights "     5  00   "      10  00 

Total $117    60      ^184  60 

By  those  who,  from  choice  or  necessity,  room  in  town,  rooms  can  be  obtained 
at  prices  yarying  from  ^'20  to  $50  per  «Tmiim 

CHARITY    FUND. 

"  The  income  of  the  Charity  Funds,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  is  distributed  among  indigent  young  men  of  merit,  to  aid  them 
in  the  payment  of  their  bills.     This  pays  about  two  thirds  of  the  tuition  of 
those  who  apply." 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  several  societies  of  the 
students,  amount  together  to  about  18,000  volumes,  and  are  gradually 
increasing  from  year  to  year. 

BUILDINGS    AND    SCENERY. 

Besides  the  old  "  West  College,"  already  referred  to,  and  which 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  containing  dormitories 
and  studies  for  forty-eight  students,  there  are  two  buildings  of  nearly 
equal  dimensions,  denominated  **  East"  and  "  South"  Colleges  ;  the 
"  Chapel,"  a  well-proportioned  building,  containing  also  the  mineral- 
ogical  cabinet,  lecture-rooms  and  the  Chemical  laboratory  ;  "  Kel- 
logg Hall,"  so  called  in  l\onor  of  the  late  Professor  Kellogg,  contain- 
ing recitation-rooms  and  dormitories  ;  the  "  Astronomical  and  Mag- 
netic Observatories,"  two  buildings  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  designed  ;  "  Lawrence  Hall,"  erected  by  the 
unificence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  an  octagonal   building  of 
*eful  appearance  and  solid  structure,  containing  the  College  Li- 
Auy,  rooms  for  the   Trustees,  and  other  purposes  ;  and  "  Jackson 
'  "  and  the   "  Gymnasium,"  already  referred  to.     Surrounding 
Sept.  buildings  are  several  acres  of  ground  irregularly  but  beautifully 
«0T.   Zt^^^  through  which  there  flows  a  brook  of  pure  water  from 
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neighboring  springs,  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  shade-trees  and 
shrubbery,  giving  it  an  aspect  of  rural  attractiveness  seldom  sur- 
passed. Yet  the  buildings  are  all  plain  structures,  erected  as  they 
were  needed,  without  much  regard  to  artistic  arrangement,  and  were 
designed  for  use  and  not  for  ornament.  They  seem  rather  to  hare 
grown  there,  than  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  human  skill ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  all  the  better  for  its  being  that  of  na- 
ture and  not  of  art.  Its  surroundings,  also,  the  sylvan  walks  of  the 
village,  the  fertile  fields  which  it  overlooks,  and  the  wooded  moun- 
tains, which  rise  in  lofty  grandeur  and  beauty  on  every  side,  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view.  Both  strangers  and  residents  are  con- 
strained to  pause  in  their  walks  of  leisure,  and  gaze  upon  it,  and 
jpeak  of  it,  as  among  the  most  picturesque  and  lovely  of  nature's 
iscapes. 

'  MONUMENTS. 

Ye,  amid  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire,  are  the  better  memori- 

Vhich  we  referred,  of  the  good  man  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Vne  is  perpetuated  and  honored  in  the  records  both  of  the 

W  the  College.     There   the   people  of  his  day  lived  in 

t,  and  were  rather  encamped  than  settled.     But  a  cen- 

"Hged  the  then  wild  solitude   into  abodes  of  industry, 

•  ^rt,  and  refinement.     The  forests  have  retired  far  up 

1^  mountains,  and  corn-fields  and  pastures  have  taken 

^ps  of  log-cabins  have  become  prosperous  villages, 

mrches  are  dispensing  their  blessings  to  an  intel- 

^.^  people.     Others,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  have 

ivcd  to  love  and  good  works,  by  the  example  of  the  founder 

o  College.     They  have  added  their  contributions,  from  time  to 

ame ;  the  State  has  occasionally  granted  aid;  and  noble  benefactors 

have  come  to  its  help,  in  times  of  its  greatest  necessity,*  until  its 

halls  are   more  than  filled  with  students ;  and  hundreds  are   here 

taught,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  elements  of  a  liberal  and  practical 

education. 

Such  are  the  monuments  of  Ephraim  Williams  of  1755.  They 
herald  the  results  of  his  bequest,  almost  in  all  lands,  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  and  in  other  spheres  of  usefulness  and  of  moral 
power.  But  these  are  not  all.  Men  delight  to  honor  those  whose 
works  praise  them  ;  and  moved  by  this  impulse,  the  Alumni  of  Wil- 
liams College,  some  two  years  ago,  went  by  their  committee,  and 
sought  out  the  place  where  thefr  great  benefactor  fell ;  and  there,  on 

*  AmoafT  the  benefactors  of  this  College,  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  of  Bosmn,  ^as  bj  fhr  Vb% 
oontribator.    See  Beriew  of  the  life  oT  Amo«  Lawrence,  page  809  of  Uiia  Jovbmaz. 
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the  top  of  the  rock,  which  had  kept  its  vigils  ninety-nine  years,  by 
the  side  of  his  wasting  remains,  they  erected  an  obelisk  of  Berkshire 
marble — with  suitable  inscriptions — rising  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground.  Their  grateful  remembrance  of  him  is  thus  engraven  upon 
a  rock,  which  will  speak  his  praise  to  coming  generations  ;  and  the 
sons  of  the  College,  in  increasing  numbers,  from  age  to  age,  will 
respond,  with  thankfulness,  to  the  silent  utterances  of  the  speaking 
marble.  It  was  thus  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  him  in  the  Col- 
lege, that  they  observed,  with  appropriate  addresses,  the  first  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  his  death. 

HISTORY. 

But  this  beautiful  valley  among  the  mountains,  though  a  charming 
retreat  for  learned  leisure,  has  not  been  so  used.  They  who  have 
cherished  and  carried  forward  the  institution  of  learning,  so  Provi- 
dentially planted  there  at  an  early  day,  far  from  finding  it  an  undis- 
turbed "  Seat  of  the  Muses,"  have  found  it  to  themselves  a  scene  of 
toil,  anxiety,  and  often  of  self-denial,  whose  reward  was  the  useful- 
ness which  they  hoped  to  achieve.  They  have  been  invigorated  for 
their  work,  it  is  true,  by  a  healthful  climate,  and  doubtless  have  felt 
an  inspiring  influence  from  the  scenery  around  them.  But  little 
time  has  remained  to  them  to  indulge,  at  ease,  in  the  mere  admira- 
tion of  nature.     Witli  them  life  has  been  real  and  earnest. 

The  prosperity  of  this  College,  in  its  earliest  years,  considering  its 
remote  situation  and  the  newness  of  the  country,  is  truly  marvelous. 
There  were  already  four  other  Colleges  in  the  New  England  States 
— Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  and  Dartmouth — all  in  successful  operation, 
and  yet  Williams  College,  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fitch,  graduated  460,  averaging 
nearly  22  annually,  which  was  a  larger  average  than  under  the  pres- 
idency of  either  Dr.  Moore  or  Dr.  Griffin.  Doubtless  the  economy 
of  living  at  Williamstown  contributed  to  this  early  success  of  the 
Institution  ;  for  its  officers  were  few  and  poorly  paid,  and  its  advan- 
tages were  manifestly  inferior  to  those  of  the  older  Colleges. 

Difiiculties,  however,  had  arisen  in  the  Faculty,  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  Presidency,  which  reduced  the  number  of  students ; 
the  Institution  was  inadequately  endowed,  and  it  began  to  be  felt  by 
many  that  its  location  was  unfavorable  to  its  permanent  prosperity.  A 
majority  of  the  Trustees  seem  to  have  participated  in  this  feeling.  In 
the  spring  of  1815,  a  few  months  before  the  resignation  of  President 
Fitch,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  removal ;  and  though  that  committee  subsequently  re- 
ported against  any  immediate  measures  to  that  end,  it  is  understood 
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that  Dr.  Moore  was  induced  to  accept  the  presidency,  by  represent- 
ations that  the  College  would  soon  be  removed  to  a  more  favorable 
locality.  He  accordingly  favored  the  removal,  and  from  this  time 
the  subject  was  openly  talked  of  and  became  a  topic  of  newspaper 
discussion,  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ;  but  no  direct  action  was 
taken  until  the  autumn  of  1818.  A  communication  was  then  re- 
ceived from  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  Academy,  soliciting  the  Board 
to  unite  Williams  College  with  a  proposed  Collegiate  Institution 
about  to  be  established  in  Amherst. 

To  this  communication  no  direct  reply  was  made.  It,  however, 
raised  the  question  anew,  and  doubtless  accelerated  the  action  of 
the  Board.  A  resolution  was  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  "  That 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  Williams  College  to  some  more  central 
part  of  the  State,  whenever  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  incurred  and  losses  sustained  by  the 
removal.''  A  committee  of  three  disinterested  men  from  other  States 
was  also  chosen  to  fix  upon  the  location,  who  visited  the  towns  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  reported  in  favor  of  Northampton.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  decisive.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  in 
May,  1819.  An  address  to  the  public  was  also  issued,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  removal,  and  a  petition  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  to  authorize  it. 

This  petition  was  met  with  spirited  opposition  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Williamstown  and  the  neighboring  towns  in  Berkshire 
County.  A  subscription  of  117,500  was  raised,  payable  in  ten  years, 
on  condition  that  the  College  should  remain  where  it  was.  Their 
earnest  remonstrance,  with  this  subscription,  was  effectual.  The 
Legislature,  aRer  a  protracted  debate,  rejected  the  petition  of  the 
Trustees  for  liberty  to  remove  the  College.  On  this  decision  the 
President  and  several  of  the  Trustees  resigned,  and  left  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  opposers  of  the  removal,  to  maintain  the  College  in 
its  original  location. 

The  following  were  among  the  reasons  urged  for  the  removal : — 

"  That  since  its  establishment  in  1793,  other  Colleges  have  sprung 
up  about  it,  and  have  almost  wholly  withdrawn  the  patronage  it  form- 
erly received  from  the  North  and  West  That  owing  to  the  want 
of  support,  its  funds  have  become  so  reduced,  that  the  income  falls 
short  of  the  expenditures,  and  the  Trustees  for  this  reason  are  un- 
able to  maintain  the  Institution  in  its  present  state,  and  enable  it  to 
compete  with  other  Colleges.  These  circumstance  have  induced  the 
Trustees,  after  mature  reflection  and  deliberation,  to  think  a  removal 
of  the  College,  to  a  situation  more  central  and  more  convenient  of 
access,  necessary  to  its  support  and  continuance  in  usefulness." 
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But  if  these  reasons  were  well  founded  before  the  agitation  of  tbe 
question  was  commenced — and  they  certainly  appeared  plausible 
and  just — how  must  they  have  weighed  on  the  minds  of  the  friends 
of  the  College  at  the  close  of  this  protracted  conflict,  when  the  In- 
stitution was  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  !  Its  funds  were  still 
further  diminished,  its  students  reduced  more  than  one  half,  while  it 
was  abandoned  by  its  President,  who  had  gone  to  take  charge  of  the 
rival  Institution  at  Amherst,  which  was  now  profiting  by  the  diver- 
sion of  public  confidence  from  Williams  College.  Yet  the  friends 
of  the  College  did  not  yield  to  discouragement.  Hoping  against 
hope,  they  united  their  endeavors  to  reorganize  and  go  forward. 
After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  a  President  in  place  of 
Dr.  Moore,  they  invited  to  that  office  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  who 
promptly  accepted  the  call,  and,  by  his  moral  courage  in  thus  under- 
taking to  sustain  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sinking  cause, 
he  renewed  the  hopes  of  the  College,  and  restored  to  it  at  once  a 
measure  of  public  confidence.  The  tide  was  now  turned.  A  com- 
paratively large  class  entered,  and  the  College  continued  to  increase 
and  prosper. 

THE    SOCIETY    OF    THE    ALUMNI. 

At  the  Commencement  in  1821,  at  which  Dr.  Griffin  accepted  the 
Presidency,  the  "  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College'" 
was  formed,  to  aid  the  College  in  its  struggle  for  life,  or,  as  is 
stated  in  the  call  of  the  first  meeting,  '*  that  the  infiuence  and  pat- 
ronage of  those  it  has  educated  may  be  united  for  its  support,  pro- 
tection, and  improvement."  This  is  the  first  Society  of  Alumni 
formed  in  an  American  College.  Its  example  has  been  extensively 
followed,  and  these  Societies  have  done  much  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  the  esprit  de  corpSf  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  most  of 
our  Colleges. 

THE    BERKSHIRE    MEDICAL    INSTITUTION, 

having  been  established  at  Pittsfield  about  this  time,  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  and  supervision  of  the  College,  and  its  degrees  were 
conferred  by  the  President  at  the  regular  Commencements.  But 
this  connection  was  found  inconvenient,  and  after  a  few  years  was 
dissolved. 

The  trials  of  the  College,  however,  were  not  yet  ended.  The 
success  of  Amherst  College  in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature the  next  year,  together  with  the  impression  extensively  prev- 
alent, as  the  result  of  recent  discussions,  that  two  Colleges  could  not 
be  sustained  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  again  brought  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Williams  College  into  question.     A  panic  seized 
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the  public  mind.  A  number  of  students  immediately  took  dismis- 
sions, while  a  very  small  class  entered  at  the  ensuing  Commence 
ment.  The  whole  number  sunk  from  120  to  80,  and  little  prospect 
appeared  of  there  being  any  increase.  It  was  now  seen  that  in 
order  to  extract  the  seeds  of  consumption,  which  had  lurked  in  the 
College  for  eleven  years,  something  must  be  done  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  would  live  and  flourish  on  its  own  ground.  It  was  ber- 
lieved  that  nothing  was  needed  to  give  stability  to  the  institution  but 
to  fasten  this  conviction  in  the  public  mind. 

As  a  last  resort  the  Trustees  resolved  to  raise  $25,000,  to  found 
a  new  Professorship  and  to  build  a  chapel.  By  the  extraordinary 
exertions  and  influence  of  Dr.  Griffin,  and  by  a  large  measure  of 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  Professors,  this  sum  wae 
raised,  and  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  College,  on  the 
ground  where  '*  the  Lord  hath  pitched  it,  and  not  man,"  was  again 
put  at  rest. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Griffin  lived  out  the  term  of  his  Presidency 
with  eminent  usefulness  to  the  College,  and  retired,  with  impaired 
health,  to  his  former  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  die  there,  Nov.  8, 
1837,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent distinguished  incumbent  of  the  office,  under  whose  administrfr> 
tion  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  College  has  steadily  advanced  io 
numbers  and  strength,  till  it  has  gained  a  reputation  which  is  rather 
to  be  envied  than  despised.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  its  apparatus  and  appliances,  and  though  one  of  its  buildings  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  with  considerable  loss,  it  was  promptly  re- 
placed, and  others  have  been  added,  as  its  necessities  have  de- 
manded. Meantime  the  College  at  Amherst,  prosperous  beyond  ex- 
ample, for  so  young  an  institution,  has  ceased  to  be  a  rival,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  friendly  competitor  for  the  same  prize  of  honorable 
and  eminent  usefulness.  Separated  by  a  distance  of  less  than  fiflj 
miles,  over  the  Green  Mountain  Range,  which  is  soon  to  be  perfo- 
rated by  the  projected  Hoosic  Railroad  Tunnel,  to  bring  them  nearer, 
they  are  destined  to  live  long,  and,  side  by  side,  as  sister  institutions, 
to  contribute,  each  its  honorable  share,  to  the  common  cause  of 
learning  and  religion. 

FUNDS. 

We  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  stating  accurately  the  available 
funds  of  this  College.  Besides  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus, 
they  do  not  exceed  $60,000,  and  the  Trustees  feel  greatly  the  need 
of  additional  means  to  carry  out  projected  improvements,  which  are 
demanded  by  the  progress  of  educational  development  in  our  couiir 
try,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  the  support  of  its  Professors^ 

TOL.   I. — ^Wa    Tl. — 39 
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RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCE. 

We  can  not  close  this  sketch  without  referring  to  the  religion 
influence  of  Williams  College,  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  this 
institution  above  that  of  other  New  England  Colleges,  has  been 
marked  by  circumstances  which  have  rendered  it  more  signal  and 
extensive.  Many  revivals  of  religion  and  numerous  conversioos  to 
the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  have  marked  its  history,  and  it  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But  that 
which  especially  signalizes  the  religious  influence  of  this  College, 
is  the  awakening  in  it  of  a  missionary  spirit,  to  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  the  organization  of  our  oldest  foreign  missionary  as- 
sociation and  other  kindred  efforts.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and  several 
others,  while  students  in  this  College,  in  1806-8,  were  accustomed 
to  hold  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  for  direction  in  respect 
to  their  duty  to  the  whole  world.  They  conversed  on  the  condition 
of  heathen  nations,  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  to  effect, 
if  possible,  *^  in  their  own  person,  a  mission  or  missions  to  the 
heathen.''  From  the  high  resolves  of  these  young  men,  and  the 
correspondence  which  they  opened  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ob- 
ject, arose  the  "  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,"  and  to  the  impulse  thus  begun  may  be  attributed  the  on- 
gin  of  the  "  American  Bible  Society,"  and  several  other  kindred 
institutions  of  benevolence.  And  a  similar  spirit  is  still  cherished 
within  the  walls  of  Williams  College.  A  "  Mills  Society  of  In- 
QUIRT  RESPECTING  MissioNs"  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  de- 
moted and  humble  man  who  thus,  with  his  associates,  first  gave  im- 
|MiUe  to  these  inquiries. 

THE    5IISSI0NARY    PARK. 

.  The  meetings  of  Mills  and  his  youthful  associates  were  oAen  held 
by  the  side  of  a  haystack,  in  a  retired  spot  on  elevated  ground,  near 
the  border  of  a  beautiful  grove,  still  standing,  a  few  rods  north  of  the 
West  College  ;  and  it  is  grateful  to  record,  that  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni  have  recently  purchased  ten  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
grove,  and  have  inclosed  and  laid  it  out  as  a  '*  Missionary  Park." 

PROPOSED    missionary    JUBILEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Williams  College,  held  in  the 
Mission  Park  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1855,  it  was 

**Reiohed — That,  in&amach  as  the  year  1856  will  complete  the  period  of  50 
jears  since  the  first  meeting  of  Mills  and  his  associates  on  this  hallowed 
ground,  it  appears  to  us  proper  that  there  should  be  held  a  general  mi^nonary 
jvbilee  in  this  park  on  the  day  preceding  the  next  College  Commencement. 

^  Ruolwtd)   Thai  %  twainWami^  ^1%^^%  Va  ik\|f«iiited  by  tk«  cImUf  W  wukm  av- 
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rangements  for  this  jubilee,  and  that  there  be  inyited  not  only  all  the  Alnmni 
of  thia  College,  but  also  the  friends  of  n&iBsions,  and  representatiyes  from  everj 
American  Miasion." 

The  occasion  will  be  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  Mis* 
sions  and  of  Christian  learning,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  numerously 
attended. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  sketched  the  origin  and  history  of  a  Col* 
lege^  which  has  been  raised  up,  through  many  trials  and  reverses, 
to  exert  an  influence  for  good  already  immense,  and  which  is  des- 
tined to  increase  in  ever-widening  circles.  In  the  language  of  the 
Poet  of  the  last  year,  in  addressing  his  ''  Dear  Alma  Mater,"  we 

add: 

long  as  stand, 

Like  pillars  of  our  native  land, 

These  everlasting  hills, 
Thy  grateful  children  shall  proclaim 
In  every  clime  thy  growing  fame, 
And  deathless  glory  gild  the  name 

Of  WiLjAAMn  and  of  Millb. 


VI.  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OP  SYSTEMS  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOH. 

BT     THK     A880CXATK     KDITOR. 
IIL    CONNECTICUT. 


With  reference  to  the  specific  purpose  which  we  have  in  view 
— the  comparison,  namely,  of  the  various  educational  systems  in 
the  different  States,  and  their  practical  results — we  shall  consider 
the  Connecticut  system  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  recent  enactments 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  have,  as  we  confidently  trust,  given  to  it 
a  new  and  more  favorable  direction. 

Early  Lboislation. — In  Massachusetts,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  fundamental  principle  of  popular  education  has,  from  the 
beginning,  rested  upon  direct  annual  taxation  voluntarily  imposed 
by  the  people  upon  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
in  Connecticut,  the  same  salutary  principle  seems  to  have  character- 
ized the  early  legislation  of  the  colony.  As  early  as  the  year  1700, 
Common  Schools  were  required  by  law  to  be  established  and  kept 
throughout  the  entire  year,  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  fam- 
ihes;,  and  during  half  tlie  year  by  every  town  having  ^  \%s%  Trass&Mst^ 
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and  grammar  schools,  of  a  higher  grade,  to  be  maintained  in  eack 
of  the  county  towns.  An  annual  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  ewerj 
thousand  pounds  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  eacb 
town  was  required  to  be  raised  and  paid  over  to  the  School  Coin- 
mittee  of  each  town  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  This  pro- 
vision remained  in  force  until  the  year  1750 — augmented  in  1733 
by  an  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  owned 
by  the  colony,  amounting  to  some  j£^  10,000.  In  that  year  it  was 
enacted,  that  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency  in  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  schools  by  such  general  tax  and  special  funds  combined, 
the  requisite  amount  should  be  made  up, ''  one  half  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  town  or  society,  and  the  other  half  by  a  tuilion  or  raU 
bill,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  at  school, 
unless  the  town  or  society  agree  on  some  other  mode.*^  In  i  766,  the 
excise  fund  was  specifically  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Common 
Schools  ;  and  the  district  system  substituted  for  that  of  the  town. 

The  School  Fund  and  its  Effects. — In  1795,  the  avails  of 
the  sale  of  another  large  portion  of  the  public  lands  owned  by  the 
State  were  perpetually  appropriated  to  the  School  Fund ;  and  the 
various  school  societies  or  districU  were  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  permanent  support  of  schools  from  the  public  funds  thus  placed 
at  their  disposal,  or  otherwise,  as  they  might  deem  most  expedient 
"  Pv  these  acts,"  says  Mr.  Barnard  in  his  annual  report  for  1 353. 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  details  here  given,  "  the 
establishment  and  management  of  the  schools  passed  away  from 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  as  such,  to  the  inhabitants  of  school  socie- 
ties specially  constituted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  support  of  the 
schools,  instead  of  being  provided  for  in  State,  town,  or  society  tax, 
was  thrown  almost  exclusively  on  the  income  of  permanent  funds* 
These  two  features  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  the  School  System 
of  Connecticut,  after  the  year  1800,  as  compared  with  the  system 
of  the  other  New  England  States,  and  as  compared  with  itself  at 
any  former  period  of  its  history.'' 

The  permanent  funds  thus  set  apart,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the  Ohio  Territory  known  as 
the  "  Western  Reserve,"  which  was  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  Connecticut  by  the  charter  of  1662,  obtained  from  Charles  II. 
The  aggregate  amount  realized  for  these  lands  in  1792  was 
$1,200,000,  and  this  sum  was  permanently  invested  as  a  capital, 
the  interest  of  which  was  inviolably  to  be  "  appropriated  to  the 
mippori  o(  sc^iooVft  V&  )\i<^  %^i«i^  v^\«V\«^  constituted,  or  to  be  con* 
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stituted,  according  to  law"  for  that  purpose — subject  only  fo  a  diver- 
sion  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  society,  to  '*  the 
support  of  the  Christian  ministry  or  the  public  worship  of  God.** 

The  first  apportionment  of  the  income  of  this  large  fund  was 
made  among  the  several  school  societies  in  1799,  at  which  period 
the  interest  which  had  accrued  during  the  preceding  two  years 
amounted  to  $60,403  78.  In  1800,  the  dividends  were  $23,651, 
and  for  thirteen  years  ensuing  averaged  $35,000  per  annum. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  average  annual  distribution 
amounted  to  $52,000.  In  1822  it  exceeded  $62,000,  and  became, 
with  the  rate-bills,  the  sole  reliance  for  the  support  of  schools.  In 
1825,  the  capital  of  the  fund  had  increased  to  upward  of  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  the  income  to  $133,366  50,  affording  an  average 
distribution  of  $97,815  per  annum.  In  1828,  Gov.  Tomlinson,  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  strongly  intimated  his  appre- 
hension that  the  liberal  endowments  of  the  State  fund  had  tended 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  system ;  and  the  committee  to  whom 
this  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  in  this  report,  coincided  with 

the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  "  that  the  munificent  donation  on  the 
part  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  has  not  pro- 

'  duced  those  highly  beneficial  efifects  which  might  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated/*  and  '*  were  fully  aware  that  the  strong  reliance  upon 
the  annual  aid  derived  from  the  School  Fund  is  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  want  of  exertion  in  the  school  societies  and  districts/* 
Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  report  to  which  we  have  referred,  goes  on 
to  say : 

*'  In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  legislative  halls,  in  asso- 
ciations of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  and  in  the  public 
press,  on  the  subject  of  schools  and  school  systems  at  this  period, 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  experience  of  Connecticut.  In 
a  *  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the 
State  House  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  11,  1828,'  a  letter,  writ- 
ten by  the  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  to  the  committee,  is  published, 
in  which,  after  giving  a  brief,  but  clear  exhibition  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, the  writer  adds  : 

**  Requiring  of  the  recipients  of  this  pablic  bounty  nothing  more  than  that  it  be 
expended  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  an  obvioos  defect  in  this 
^jstem.  In  this  point,  the  policy  adopted  in  the  State  of  New  Vork  is  deserv- 
ing of  imitation.  A  sum  proportioned  to  the  amount  received  from  the  State 
ought  to  be  advanced  for  the  same  objects,  by  all  to  whom  it  is  distributed, 
excepting  the  indigent.  Such  a  proposition  would  cause  a  valuable  augmenta- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  teachers,  and  in  that  way  command  services  of  a  higher 
^aracter.  But  I  should  not  consider  that  as  its  highest  excellence.  We  know 
from  eommon  and  universal  experience,  that  little  interest  is  felt  in  that  jduok 
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dwiMHis  neither  ezpenM  nor  attention.  Our  oountry  is  affluent,  and  pecmuuy 
means  may  be  oommanded  for  whaterer  we  have  the  will  to  perform.  Few» 
comparatiyelj,  are  so  indigent  as  to  need  charitable  aid  in  the  educatioa  of 
their  children.  A  public  fund  for  the  instruction  of  jouth  in  ConuniMi  Sehoob 
is  of  no  comparative  worth  as  a  means  of  relieying  want.  A  higher  yahie  would 
consist  in  its  being  made  an  instrument  far  exciting  general  exertion,  for  the 
attainment  of  that  important  end.  In  proportion  as  it  excites  and  fosters  a 
salutary  zeal,  it  is  a  public  blessing.  It  may  have  on  any  other  principle  of 
application  a  contrary  tendency,  and  become  worse  than  useless.  It  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  the  School  Fund  has  been  of  any  use  in  Connecticvl 
It  has  furnished  a  supply  where  there  was  nq  defksiency.  Content  with  the 
ancient  standard  of  school  instruction,  the  people  haye  parmitted  the  expense 
of  sustaining  it  to  be  taken  off  their  hands,  and  have  aimed  at  nothing  higher. 
They  expended  about  an  equal  sum  before  the  School  Fund  existed.  Ihey 
would  willingly  pay  seyenty  thousand  dollars  more,  if  made  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiying  the  State  bounty,  and  thus  the  amount  would  be  doubled,  for  an  object 
in  which  they  would  then  feel  that  they  had  some  concern." 

In  the  same  report  there  is  a  letter  by  President  Wayland,  of 
Brown  University,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  which  there  is  the 
following  passage : 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  legislative  effort  should  be  directed  to  the  accu- 
mulation and  distribution  of  large  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  this  object.  I 
am  disposed  to  belicye  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Funds  are  valuable  in 
this  case  as  a  condiment^  not  as  an  aliment.  They  should  never  be  so  large  as 
to  render  a  considerable  degree  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent  un> 
necessary.  The  universal  law  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  distribution  of  its 
favors,  is  on  the  principle  of  quid  pro  quo.  The  adoption  of  any  other,  exc^ 
in  the  case  of  absolute  helplessness  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  pernicious. 
Witness  the  effect  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  A  fund  is  only  use- 
ful, in  this  sort  of  case,  in  so  far  as  it  induces  men  to  help  themselves.  If  they 
help  themselves  without  it,  so  much  the  better.  As  soon  as  they  are  aware  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  it  has  elevated  them  to  a  certain  point  of  moral 
acquisition,  they  will  not  want  it.  Nay,  if  it  be  continued  after  they  have 
arrived  at  this  point  I  think  it  may  be  iigurious  in  its  effect.  If  it,  for  in- 
stance, be  so  large  as  to  give  some  sort  of  education  to  every  one,  and  every  one 
is  sufficiently  desirous  of  education  to  take  it  it  for  nothing,  but  not  enough  so 
to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  a  community  will  soon  suppose  that  it  is  not  worth 
paying  for,  and  will  soon  care  very  little  about  the  thing,  and  only  desire  the 
most  meagre  representative  of  it  A  fund,  under  these  circumstanoes,  effec- 
tually retards  education.  It  may  keep  a  community  from  absolute  ignorance, 
but  it  will  fatally  prevent  them  from  making  the  exertion  necessary  to  acquire 
an  education  of  any  material  value.  Nor  is  this  a  purely  imaginary  case. 
In  Connecticut,  if  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  this  result  has  already  taken 
place. 

The  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was 
a  member,  add  : 

That  the  Connecticut  system  does  produce  the  result  of  repressing  the  lib- 
erality of  the  people  toward  this  object  of  benevolence,  and  leads  them  into  tha 
habit  nf  relying  upon  the  public  money,  to  the  neglect  of  education  in  most  of 
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districts,  during  a  oonsiderablo  part  of  the  year,  we  hare  the  beet  reasons 
for  belieTing.  And  jet  this  is  the  yerj  system,  defectiye  as  it  is,  and  opposed 
to  the  plainest  principles  of  policy,  which  some  among  us  wish  to  see  adopted  in 
New  Jersey. 

A  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge,  was  chairman,  in  reference  to  tlie 
experience  of  Connecticut,  in  a  report  submitted  in  1826,  remark  : 
*''  We  trust,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  State  shall  hereafler  think 
it  expedient  to  do,  they  will  in  no  event  run  into  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  towns  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  that 
care  of  the  schools  which  necessarily  forces  upon  individuals  the 
high  and  interesting  duty  of  taking  care  of  them,  and  will  adopt  no 
principle  of  providing  for  Common  Schools  which  does  not  force 
vpon  the  towns,  as  a  general  rule,  a  proportionate  provision  on  their 
part."  "  No  School  Fund  could  greatly  improve  our  schools,  while 
the  instructors  are  so  lamentably  deficient.  While  we  would  avoid 
the  gross  indelicacy  of  speaking  unfavorably  of  the  schools  of  our 
sister  States,  it  is  due  to  truth  that  we  should  mention  the  condition 
of  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  to  show  that  we  want  not  only  more 
competent  school  funds,  but  also  a  fund  of  competent  knowledge  in 
the  instructors.  The  foregoing  suggestions  were  heeded,  and  al- 
though the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was  not  adopted  ia 
form,  the  State  did  a  few  years  afterward  establish  seminaries  for 
ike  education  of  teachers,  and  impose  increased  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions on  the  towns.  And  thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century — a  period  of  time  measured  by  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
— the  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  has  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the  State,  instead  of 
becoming  poorer  by  this  large  annual  expenditure,  has  increased 
still  more  rapidly  in  wealth.  The  productive  power  of  her  people 
in  the  workshop,  and  the  fields,  and  in  every  form  of  labor-saving 
and  power-increasing  invention,  has  been  greatly  multiplied  by  the 
better  education  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
State  School  Fund  has  been  established  in  Massachusetts,  but  its 
annual  income,  instead  of  being  paid  to  the  towns  to  diminish  the 
amount  to  be  raised  there  by  tax,  is  paid  only  on  condition  that  a 
sum  larger  than  was  before  raised  shall  be  levied  and  applied  to 
school  purposes." 

In  1820,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  requested  the  Rev.  B.  O. 
Peers,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  President  of  the  University,  "  to  com- 
municate any  information  which  they  might  possess  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  aid 
the  Legislature  in  selecting  the  best  system  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
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tttcky."  Ib  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in  the  year  following,  a 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives appeared,  embodying  a  communication  from  Mr.  Peers,  who, 
it  seems,  '*  repaired  to  New  England,  and  all  other  portions  of  the 
country  where  popular  education  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
legislation,  that  from  printed  documents,  personal  observation,  and 
conversation  with  intelligent  men,  who  could  state  the  imperfection 
•f  existing  systems,  together  with  the  remedies  which  had  been 
$ugge8ted,  he  might  present  the  collective  experience  of  the  nation." 
In  this  communication,  afler  alluding  to  the  enactments  of  1650  and 
and  1690,  he  states  : 

In  the  year  1700,  a  law  passed  which  plaeed  the  Common  Schools  of  Con- 
Beeticut  on  the  foundation  where  thej  continued,  with  little  variation,  until 
ance  the  establishment  of  the  present  fund  in  1795.  It  was  then  required  that 
in  every  town  having  soTenty  or  more  householders,  a  eansiant  school  should  he 
kept,  and  where  there  were  less  than  seventy,  a  school  should  be  kept  half  the 
year.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  should  pay 
forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  taxable  property,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  a  rule  prescribed  by  the  Lc^lature  in  thdr  general  system  of  taxation, 
for  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  be  collected  with  the  public  or  county 
tax ;  and  if  any  town  failed  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  according  to  law,  this 
sum  to  be  collected  and  paid  to  the  county  treasury,  as  a  fine  upon  such  negli- 
gent town.  Where  this  fund  was  insufficient  to  support  the  school,  the  deficiency 
was  to  be  made  up,  one  half  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  other  half 
bj  the  parents  or  masters  of  the  children. 

The  several  changes  in  the  details  of  the  system  did  not  originate  in  aay  in- 
stability of  purpose,  but  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  delinqueneiesof  certain 
towns,  where,  from  various  causes,  the  existing  penalties  were  insufficient  to 
secure  to  the  laws  a  prompt  and  entire  execution.  The  clause  in  the  law  of 
1700,  by  which  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  was  collected 
through  the  colony  for  the  support  of  instructors,  and  by  which  the  benefit  9f 
this  tax  was  limit fd  to  those  towns  which  supported  schools  the  time  prescribed 
by  law^  undoubtedly  contains  the  efficient  measure  which  secured  the  object  so 
long  aimed  at,  the  universal  establishment  of  Common  Schools.  The  tax  for 
schools  being  collected  with  the  county  tax^  had  not  the  odium  attached  to  it 
of  a  fine  incurred  by  delinquencies ;  while  it  was  attended  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  such  a  fine  could  promise.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  towns, 
whether  they  would  make  the  necessary  addition  to  the  public  money,  and 
expend  it  for  the  purpose  designated  by  the  Legislature,  or,  after  it  had  been 
collected,  leave  it  for  the  common  and  ordinary  uses  of  the  county.  The  con- 
sequence was  such  as  had  been  anticipated  ttora  the  law,  and  schools  were  every- 
where maintained. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  as  w^  as  frtan  nniversal 
tradition,  it  appears  that  the  laws  were  now  rigidly  executed ;  a  school  was 
brought  to  every  man's  door ;  the  poor  and  even  the  slave  were  always  withia 
the  reach  of  instruction ;  and  hence,  for  more  than  a  century  in  ConnecticBt,  a 
native  of  mature  age,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  old  statutes,  *'  was  unable  to 
lead  the  English  language,"  has  been  looked  on  as  a  prodigy. 

A  scheme  which  was  found  to  answer  thus  completely,  for  nearly  ons  hnadreA 
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yeora,  all  the  porposes  desired,  migfat  have  been  sapposed  worthy  of  ooiitiiiu« 
ance ;  but  upon  the  establishment  of  the  present  fund  in  1795,  it  experienced  a 
total  reTolution.  The  results  of  the  present  system,  however,  in  compari8<m 
with  the  former,  are  far  from  recommending  the  creation  of  an  immense  fund. 
Indeed,  its  influence  has  been  evidently  injurious.  Nothing  has  been  gained  as 
to  time  by  the  schools  from  the  operation  of  the  fund,  nor  have  the  qualifica- 
tions of  instructors  been  increased,  or  the  branches  of  instruction  multiplied 
through  its  influence.  The  only  end  (it  can  not  be  callod  an  advantage)  gained 
by  the  fund  has  been  relief  from  taxation.  "  Where  means  so  ample  and  im- 
posing arc  provided,  we  look,  of  course,  for  some  unusual  and  splendid  result. 
To  be  informed  that  a  fund  which  enables  a  community  no  larger  than  Connec- 
ticut to  expend  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  schools,  and  which 
will  soon  afford  ninety  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  same 
object,  produces  no  visible  effect,  except  in  diminishing  taxation,  and  that  the 
whole  benefit  is  limited  to  the  pocket,  much  as  we  admire  thrift  and  good  man- 
agement, loaves  on  our  minds,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. A  school  fund,  according  to  the  common  rules  of  judging,  ought  to  profit 
the  schools  as  well  as  the  supporting." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College,  in  his 
address  before  a  Convention  of  Teachers  at  Hartford,  in  1830,  used 
the  following  strong  language  on  this  point : 

Our  ancestors  knew  that  a  privil^e  which  costs  the  people  nothing,  is  never 
duly  estimated,  and  is  never  improved  to  the  best  advantage.  Accordingly, 
while  they  raised  moderate  snms  for  the  support  of  their  schools  by  general 
taxation,  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  and  help  the  poor,  they  would  not, 
on  the  other,  place  those  schools  on  such  independent  ground  that  they  could  be 
sustained  without  individual  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Every  district  was  laid  un- 
der the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  kind  of  assessment,  for  the  support,  in 
part  at  least,  of  competent  instructors.  Many  parents  were  obliged  to  moke 
Tery  g^reat  exertions  to  pay  their  district  taxes;  and  all  felt  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  their  children  than  they  would  have  done  had  the  whole 
expense  of  schooling  them  been  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  strong  interest  which  our  fathers  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  their  schools 
was  manifested  both  in  the  choice  of  teachers  and  in  a  kind  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eral oversight.  As  they  had  to  pay  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  school- 
ing, they  wanted  instructors  who  would  cam  their  wages,  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  master  all  winter.  If  he  was  idle,  they 
knew  it.  If  he  was  indifferent  about  the  proficiency  of  his  scholars,  they  marked 
it.  If  he  was  incompetent,  they  were  not  likely  to  employ  him  again.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools  often,  that  they  might  know  their 
oondition  and  mark  their  progress  in  every  branch  of  study.  They  taught  and 
questioned  their  children  in  the  long  winter  evenings  at  home;  and  in  various 
other  ways  co-operated  so  actively  with  the  teachers,  that  much  was  accom- 
plished in  a  little  time.  To  say  that  a  great  part  of  this  productive  stimulus 
emanated  from  the  district  assessments  already  alluded  to,  is  only  saying  that 
human  nature  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now.  It  required  that  kind  of 
excitement  which  all  "the  school  funds  in  the  world  can  never  produce. 

Long  within  my  own  memory  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut  were 
thought  by  well-informed  strangers,  as  well  as  by  our  own  citizens,  to  be  in  a 
nore  healthful  and  flourishing  condition  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the 
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Union.  Do  they  still  retain  this  enyiablo  pre-eminenoe  ?  Who  will  Tentiue  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  afiirmative?  One  thing  is  certain — ^the  cp'.nioa 
extexyuTely  prevails,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  jour  primary  schools  hsTS 
been  for  years  on  the  decline,  while  those  of  some  other  States  have  been  in  a 
rapid  advancement.  Yon,  gentlemen,  have  now  assembled  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  a  deprivation  so  unfavorable  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  Con- 
necticut, and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  restoring  her  to  her  proper  rank 
in  the  great  republic  of  popular  education. 

The  f^eat  cause,  then,  of  apathy  and  decline  is,  in  my  deliberate  judgment, 
to  be  sought  for  in  your  princely  School  Fund.  And  here  I  am  sustained,  as 
you  well  know,  by  the  voice  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State.         •        ••••••••• 

Very  many,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  rely  upon  your  noble  School  Fund 
to  do  every  thing  for  their  families,  whether  the  teaoh^  whom  they  empLoj 
are  qualified  or  unqualified—whether  their  children  go  to  school,  or  stay  at 
home.  Your  two  millions  of  dollars  appear  to  be  regarded  by  multitudes  as 
an  immense  water-power,  which  has  been  gradually  accumulated  from  a  thou- 
sand rills,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  most  skillful  civil  engineers  in  the 
State,  and  which  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  propel  the  whole  machinery  of  educa- 
tion without  any  other  superintendence  but  that  of  your  worthy  commissioner 
and  treasurer  at  the  penstock.  And  they  marvel,  that  with  such  a  momen- 
tum, any  of  the  wheels  should  movo  sluggishly.       ' 

The  truth  is,  that  more  than  twice  as  much  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  tol- 
erable education ;  and  of  course  the  schools  can  never  flourish^-can  never  be 
well  taught,  even  during  half  the  year,  where  additional  funds  are  not  raised 
in  one  form  or  another.  Uow  shall  they  be  raised  ?  Several  practicable 
methods  will  occur  to  every  mind.  Each  school  society  may  be  employed  to 
tax  itself  to  any  reasonable  amount,  as  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts — or  each 
district  may  agree  to  raise  so  much  upon  the  scholar — or  when  the  public 
money  is  expended,  a  subscription  paper  may  be  circulated  for  the  signature 
of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  continue  tlio  schools  longer.  Either  of  these 
methods  is  far  better  than  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  fund.  But  there  is 
another  still,  which  appears  to  me  to  promise  much  more  general  and  effident 
aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Let  your  enlightened  Legislature,  after  the  example  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  pass  a  law.  requiring  every  town  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  equal  at  least  to  what  it  draws  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Goodrich,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Bristol,  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  1852,  speaking  of 
Connecticut  compared  with  other  States,  says  : 

The  Common  School  system  of  this  State  was  a  new  and  onward  step  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  It  called  forth  the  applause  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
lands.  It  silenced  much  ridicule  from  older  nations,  and  furnished  an  unan- 
swerable argument  for  the  well-working  of  our  government.  It  gave  a  marked 
impulse  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  Other  States,  and  even  distant  nations, 
seized  upon  the  idea,  and  engrafted  our  system  upon  their  institutions.  For 
all  this,  Connecticut  deserves  honor.  But  where  is  she  now  ?  What  advance 
has  she  made  on  the  scheme  she  originated  ?  How  have  her  sons  improved  this 
legacy  of  former  generations  ?  To  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  others  are  leaving 
us  far  behind  in  this  groat  enterprise.     Cross  the  boundaries  of  the  State  in 
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aaj  directioii,  and  yon  will  find  this  subject  pursued  with  wisdom  and  energy, 
and  engrossing  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  Tou  see  the  system  of  Com- 
mon Schools  ripening  from  year  to  year  under  a  wise  and  liberal  legislation, 
and  yielding  richer  and  still  richer  fruits.  You  see  the  oonmiunity  imbued 
inth  something  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  other  days,  and  willingly  taxing 
themseWes  to  an  amount  far  greater  than  all'  their  permanent  funds  produce. 
You  see  a  system  of  High  Schools  springing  up  in  the  larger  towns  and  yillages, 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  young — the  children  of  poor  and  rich  alike 
— the  opportunities  of  a  higher  education.  You  see  the  unsightly  and  uncom- 
fortable school-houses,  whose  slender  proTisions  for  the  scholar's  good  proYoked 
him  to  rudeness  of  behayior,  rapidly  giving  place  to  plain  but  tasteful  build- 
ings, whose  neatness  and  comfort  ftimish  a  motive  to  propriety  of  conduct  which 
children  especially  know  how  to  feel.  You  see  this  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  young  already  repaid  by  the  growth  of  general  intelligence  and  the  higher 
estimate  they  put  upon  knowledge.  Return  now  to  Connecticut,  and  what  do 
you  find  ?  Do  you  not  find  the  schooV  system  substantially  where  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  ?  Our  State  has  advanced  greatly  in  enterprise ;  new  springs  of 
wealth  are  opened*  and  business  is  expanding  on  every  side.  The  rude  dwell- 
ings of  other  ^nerntions  are  being  replaced  by  bouses  framed  by  modem 
taste  and  fiirnished  with  modem  conveniences.  Private  interest  and  private 
comfort  are  keeping  pace  with  the  age ;  but  all  these  channels  of  prosperity 
are  flowing  by  the  school-house,  and  leaving  it  in  its  antiquated  state.  The 
hand  of  improvement  may  be  stretched  out  to  it  for  a  moment,  but  is  not  put 
heartily  to  work.  The  state  of  the  School  Fund  is  watched  with  much  more 
jealousy  than  the  state  of  the  schools.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  proyiuions  of 
our  system  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  population  and  an  advancing  in- 
telligence— instead  of  making  the  business  of  the  teacher,  by  liberal  compen- 
sation, desirable  and  permanent,  we  are  eking  out  our  dividends  from  the 
fund  with  the  least  possible  addition  from  our  resources.  High  Schools,  open 
to  the  public,  we  have  none  in  the  State,  save  in  two  of  our  cities  and  three  of 
our  towns.  Our  academies  are  few  of  them  on  the  secure  basis  of  an  ample 
endowment,  and  they  of  course  are  not  free  to  the  poor. 

Such  is  a  true  picture  of  the  position  which  our  State  occupies  in  the  field 
of  education.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  exceptions  to  this  contrast,  but 
they  are  very  rore.  These  proofs  of  apathy  and  content  with  our  old  system 
characterize  the  State,  and  are  found  in  some  of  its  best  portions. 

It  is  probable  that  as  a  people  we  have  been  altogether  unaware  of  this  state 
of  things.  The  great  body  of  our  inhabitants  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
know  their  own  relative  position  on  this  subject.  Perhaps  even  now  we  may 
be  slow  to  believe  it.  But  facta  do  not  lie.  Look,  then,  at  the  comparative  fx- 
pcndiiure  between  this  and  other  New  England  States  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. This  is  a  fair  and  sober  test.  You  always  judge  of  the  value  which 
men  set  on  any  good  by  the  amount  they  are  willing  to  pny  for  it.  The  School 
Fund  of  Connecticut  now  divides  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  for 
each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  This  is  substantially  all  we 
pay  for  the  teaching  of  our  public  schools,  except  a  small  sum  accruing  from 
the  town  deposit  fund,  and  part  of  which  is  generally  used  to  pay  incidental 
expenses.  There  is  no  State  tax  whatever,  and  in  only  two  Societies  and  ten 
single  IMstricts  is  a  small  property  tax  collected,  not  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  $18,000,  or  twenty  cents  to  each  scholar.  In  Massachusetts,  the  School 
Fund  does  comparatively  little,  it  produces  only  about  $46,000 ;  while  there 
it  aimiudly  raised  in  towns  by  tax  for  the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fheU 
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$915,000,  to  which  were  added  Yolantary  oontributions  to  the  value  of  $10,000, 
Though  the  law  requires  a  town  to  raise  bj  tax  only  $1  50  for  each  chiM  b»> 
tween  five  and  fifteen,  such  is  their  interest  in  education  that  they  do  actually 
raise  on  an  ayemge  $4  70.  Thus  they  tax  themselyes  for  the  teaching  of 
each  scholar  over  and  aboTe  what  they  receiye  from  the  School  Fund,  more 
than  double  what  we  pay  from  all  sources.  Many  towns  go  much  higher.  One 
town  raises  $7  61  fur  each  child.  Another  unpretending  town  on  Cape  Cod, 
over  $5  00.  The  ayerage  tax,  then,  in  Massachusetts,  is  $4  70 ;  the  arerage  in 
Connecticut  is  barely  twenty  cents ;  and  the  town  which  raises  least  of  any  in 
that  State,  raises  by  tax  alone  $1  44,  or  four  cents  more  than  each  child  in 
Connecticut  receives  from  the  School  Fund.  In  New  York,  where  the  School 
Fund,  including  that  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  appropriated  to  schools,  is 
$6,000,000,  the  towns  are  required,  in  order  to  share  its  proceeds,  to  raise  by 
tax  $800,000,  or  a  dollar  for  every  child  between  four  and  sixteen.  In  fact, 
they  raise  much  more,  and  the  amount  voluntarily  levied  has  four-folded  within 
ten  years.  Rhode  Island,  besides  having  more  than  duubled  the  State  appro- 
priation, requires  her  towns  to  raise  one  third  as  much  as  they  receive,  and  they 
actually  raise  by  tax  alone,  at  the  rate  of  $2  00  for  every  scholar.  In  Maine, 
the  tax  is  forty  cents,  not  on  every  scholar,  but  on  every  inhabiiiuit,  a  pro- 
portion greater  than  in  any  other  State. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  States  around  us  actually  expending  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  we  do  for  the  education  of  every  scholar ;  and  that  whoi  it 
costs  them  annually,  by  taxation,  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  it  costs 
us.  Yet  this  is  cheerfully  raised.  The  requisitions  of  the  Uw  are  outrun  in 
their  eagerness  to  provide  the  best  means  of  public  education.  You  will  there 
see  towns  taxing  themselves  nearly  a  dollar  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  their  borders,  in  order  to  put  their  schools  on  the  best  basis ;  and  you  will 
see  movements  of  this  kind  seconded  by  those  who  have  the  most  to  pay,  and 
those  whose  children  are  beyond  the  age  at  which  they  could  benefit  by  the 
appropriation. 

We  have  thus  presented,  in  as  brief  a  space  as  the  subject  would 
permit,  the  history  and  results  of  the  Connecticut  system  of  Com- 
mon School  instruction,  up  to  the  period  when,  under  more  enlight- 
ened auSj  ices,  a  recurrence  was  had  to  the  principle  of  annual  con- 
tributions directly  from  the  great  body  of  tax  payers.  "  T*he 
schools,"  observes  Mr.  Barnard,  "  had  ceased  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  many  intelligent  citizens,  and  were  no  longer  the  main 
reliance  of  the  whole  commimity  for  elevating  instruction.  •  •  • 
Taxation  for  school  purposes  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  the  cheerful 
habit  of  the  people,  but  was  regarded  as  something  foreign  and  anti- 
democratic .  The  supervision  of  the  school  had  become,  in  most 
societies,  a  mere  formality,  and  the  whole  system  seemed  struck 
with  paralysis." 

It  affords  us  the  highest  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  sys- 
tem recently  engrafted  upon  the  statute-book  of  the  State,  and  now 
in  successful  operation,  is  eminently  in  accordance  with  the  sounder 
▼lews  of  educational  advancement  which  are  beginning  everywhere 
to  prevail.     An  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  thousand  of  tho 
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taxable  valuation  of  the  State  is  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
several  schools  ;  a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  teachers  has 
been  established,  and  its  accomplished  Principal  (Hon.  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick)  appointed  State  Superintendent,  and  the  State  is  rapidly  re- 
assuming  its  former  high  position  as  one  of  the  noblest  examplarsof 
the  educational  influences  of  our  New  England  progenitors.  By  a 
judicious  combination  of  its  princely  and  munificent  school  fund, 
with  annual  contributions  from  the  tax  payers,  a  firm  and  durable 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  system  of  popular  education  which,  em- 
bracing all  those  instrumentalities  and  agencies  which,  in  the  shape 
of  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes,  High  Schools,  and  Union 
Free  Schools,  can  not  fail  to  produce  results  far  surpassing  even  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  original  architects. 


VII.   STAT&  REPORTS  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


KENTUCKY. 


We  have  been  so  interested  in  the  very  able  "  Report  of  Public 
Instruction"  in  Kentucky,  that  we  confine  our  notice  of  State  Re- 
ports, for  the  present  month,  to  this  one.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  Matthews,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  February  8th,  185G.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, embracing  statistical  and  other  tables,  and  extracts  from  the 
"  Common  School  Laws"  of  the  State,  it  constitutes  a  pamphlet  of 
162  pages,  and  exhibits  a  degree  of  progress  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mon school  instruction  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  people  and 
their  legislators. 

It  appears  from  this  report,  that  the  State  Superintendents  ol 
Public  Instruction  have  been  a  succession  of  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  who,  in  addition  to  their  parochial  labors,  have  devoted 
themselves,  with  earnestness  and  great  ability,  for  a  trifling  compen- 
sation, to  the  work  of  perfecting  the  system  of  common  schools,  and 
giving  efficiency  to  its  operations.  Their  names  are  given  in  our 
extract,  which  follows. 

The  result,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Matthews,  addressing  the 
Legislature,  is  as  follows  :  "  Your  minds  should  receive  the  impres- 
sion distinctly,  that  there  are  actually  3,374  common  schools  taught 
in  the  State^  with  about  5,000  teachers,  occupied  in  training  and 
molding  the  minds  of  113,763  of  the  youth  of  our  families!     And 
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that  more  than  one  dollar  for  every  voter  in  the  com  m  on  wealth  for 
governor  in  the  last  August  election,  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
children  at  school !  Such  details  reveal  to  you  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system — realizing  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  ihe  eloquent 
and  immortal  Burke — 'That  taxes  for  education  are  like  vapors, 
which  rise  only  to  descend  again  to  beautify  and  to  fertilize  the 
earth.'  Let  any  one  who  has  doubted  the  utility  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  ponder  these  facts  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  vield 
at  least  the  cold  compliment  of  praise  to  the  generosity  of  the  State, 
if  he  can  not  recognize  the  vast  and  incalculable  benefits  flowing 
from  it.  Without  this  amount  of  aid,  thousands  would  never  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  plainest  instruction,  who  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  key  to  unlock  the  treasury  of  science  and  of  knowl- 
edge. 

**  Contrast  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  system,  to  obtain  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  advantages  to  be  gathered  from  this  fund.  In  the 
year  1846 — ten  years  ago — there  were  reported  to  the  Superintend- 
ent only  27,845  children  at  school ;  now  you  have  1 13,763  children 
in  attendance — making  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  85,918  children. 
The  amount  of  money  drawn  by  warrant  for  that  year  was  $6,715  80 
—for  1855,  drawn  in  1856,  $150,501   40. 

**  The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law,  calling  upon  the  tax-payers  of 
the  State  to  vote  an  additional  tax  of  three  cents  on  each  $100  of 
taxable  property,  in  aid  of  common  schools.  The  vote  was  taken  last 
August.  The  result,  as  seen  by  the  returns  to  the  oflice  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was,  that  only  five  counties,  out  of  one  hundred  and  three, 
voted  adversely!  More  than  three  to  one  of  the  votes  cast  indorse 
tlie  increased  taxation.  The  people  of  Kentucky  have,  the  second 
time,  by  an  emphatic  voice,  proclaimed  their  devotion  to  popular 
education,  and  hearty  readiness  to  yield  their  wealth  to  perfect  the 
system  so  auspiciously  and  successfully  begun  ! 

"  Her  largest  majority  u^as  given  for  education  !  The  entire  vote 
resulted,  in  82,765  votes  for  the  increased  taxation  ;  25,239  against 
it — giving  a  majority  in  favor  of  it  of  57,526  !  No  other  question 
has  ever  commanded,  I  believe,  such  a  majority.  No  other  could 
better  deserve  it !" 

Omitting  other  details,  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  testimonies  in  support  of 

A    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

**  I  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this  Legislature  the 
desirableness  of  a  normal  school — *  an  institution  for  training  up 
persons  to  teacli  commou  ^cKoqIh.'    The  importance  of  such  a  achool 
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needs  not  the  example  European  governments,  or  of  other  States  of 
our  Union,  to  enhance  its  claims  before  your  minds.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  any  complete  system  of  State  education,  and  has  ever  been 
viewed  as  the  greatest  want  of  our  own.  As  one  has  expressed  the 
sentiment — *  it  is  a  body  without  a  Iiead,n,  stream  without  sl  fountain  /' 

*^  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  recommendations  of  all  my 
predecessors  in  office.  And  I  think  that  such  a  remarkable  unanimity 
upon  such  a  subject,  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  burning  and  shining 
lights  in  the  ditTerent  churches  of  omr  common  Christianity,  must 
secure  your  impartial  and  earnest  examination.  My  design  will  be 
answered  by  brief  citations  from  their  reports  to  the  Legislature,  as 
the  public  documents  may  not  be  accessible  to  all  of  the  members. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  Bullock,  D.D.,  a  popular  and  eloquent  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, appointed  by  Gov.  Clark.  In  his  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  says  :  *  The  founding  of  one  or  more  normal  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  sons  of  the  svilj  is  a  favorite  measure  with 
many  of  the  friends  of  education.  The  establishment  of  a  school  or 
schools  for  teachers  is  certainly  a  great  desideratum.  It  is  the 
voice  of  reason  and  experience  that  they  must  exist  before  education 
can  be  performed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  with  the  greatest 
attainable  success.  In  those  countries  where  education  has  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  perfection,  schools  for  teachers  have  formed 
an  important  feature  in  their  systems,  and  with  the  best  results.' 

"  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  the  second  Superintendent.  In  his 
report  to 'the  Legislature,  the  3d  January,  1840  (see  session  1839- 
40),  he  says  :  '  In  the  judgment  of  those,  perhaps  the  best  qualified 
to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  our  system,  it  is  regarded  as  being 
materially  defective  only  in  one  point.  It  needs  a  school  of  superior 
grade,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  teachers.  Generally 
speaking,  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  the  West,  perhaps  the  greatest 
evil  we  have  had  to  endure,  is  the  incompetency  of  teachers,  etc. 

"  *  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  common 
schools  in  the  world  is  that  of  Prussia.  This  system  has  perhaps 
some  forty  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers ;  and  this  branch 
of  the  system  is  regarded  as  very  important  to  the  whole,  as  giving 
efficacy  to  every  other  department.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
that  knowledge  roust  first  be  possessed,  before  it  can  be  communi- 
cated ;  and  that  there  must  be  an  adequate  medium  or  method  of 
communication  before  the  communication  can  be  made ;  and  where 
the  instruction  of  children  is  concerned,  the  method  must  be  simple 
and  easy.     A  simple  and  easy  method  is  not  to  be  discovered  by 
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every  one  who  may  be  otherwise  qualified  to  teach ;  therefore,  to 
give  some  good  degree  of  qualification  to  all  the  teachers,  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  is  necessary  to  a  system  of  public 
instruction* 

"  Bishop  Kavanaugh  then  recommended,  *  that  a  sufficient  sura  be 
annually  appropriated  out  of  the  interest  arising  from  the  school 
fund  by  the  board  of  education,  to  support  one  or  two  professors  in 
Transylvania  University,  who  shall  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  direct.' 

"  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  D.D  ,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Kentucky,  was  the  third  Superintendent.  In  his  report 
to  the  Legislature  (see  session  1840-1),  he  says:  *  The  attention 
of  the  Legislature  has  been  already  repeatedly  called  to  the  import- 
ant subject  of  the  early  establishment  of  one  or  more  normal  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  more  thorough  training  of  a  succession  of 
effective  teachers.  That  question  is  again  raised,  with  a  respectful 
reference  to  the  gradual  and  very  judicious  method  adopted  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Some  $4,000  or  $5,000  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
fund,  led  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education,  to  be  expended  at 
their  discretion,  would,  upon  the  plan  there  adopted,  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  beginning  for  two  male  and  two  female  schools — one  of  each 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  one  of  each  in  the  Green  River 
country.'  The  Bishop,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  dated  Janu- 
ary 11,  1842,  says:  *  In  this  connection  he  would  again  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the  importance  of  making  a 
limited  experiment  of  at  least  one  normal  school,'  etc.  (See  ses- 
sion 1842-3.) 

"  The  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Brush  was  the  fourth  Superintendent.  He  is 
an  able  and  indefatigable  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  In  his  report  to  (he  Legislature,  dated  Louisville,  January  5, 
1843,  he  says  :  *  The  great  desideratum,  however,  it  is  thought  and 
believed  by  many,  in  view  of  the  general  and  universal  spread  of  popu- 
lar and  thorough  education,  is  a  sufficient  number  of  men  competent 
to  educate  ;  and  it  is  moreover  believed  that  these  will  never  be  fur- 
nished until  teaching  shall  become  a  profession,  equal  in  point  of 
law,  as  well  as  in  honor,  influence,  and  profit  to  either  of  "  the  three 
learned  professions,"  as  they  are  denominated — the  legal,  medical, 
and  theological — where  men  shall  prepare  themselves  for  the  busi- 
ness, and  follow  it  for  life.  No  one  will  hesitate  to  allow,  that  the 
man  who  presides  over  and  controls  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  only  hope  of  the  country,  requires  as  much 
learning  and  as  thorough  a  training  as  he  who  manages  the  litiga- 
tions, or  guards  the  health  of  the  community. 
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^ '  It  is  not  denied  that  the  organization  by  law, ''  of  a  profession  of 
teachers,"  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  legislation,  yet  the  subject 
has  for  a  time  been  canvassed,  especially  by  those  in  the  Western 
country,  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  last  JLegislature  required,  by  resolution,  the  Superintend 
dent  of  Public  Instruction  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  organize 
ing  a  profession  of  teachers,  analogous  to  the  other  learned  profes* 
sions,  and  of  elevating  a  number  of  the  common  schools,  so  that 
they  may  furnish  a  thorough  English  education,  including  the  scien- 
ces connected  with  agriculture.  If  he  deem  such  a  result  practica- 
ble, to  prepare  and  digest  a  plan  by  which  it  may  be  obtained.' 
(See  session  1843-4.) 

''  The  Rev.  R.  T.  Dillard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Kentucky,  was  the  fiflh  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. In  his  report  to  the  Legislature  (see  session  1843-4),  he 
says :  '  And  lastly,  the  Superintendent  would  call  your  attention  to 
a  bill,  entitled  "  a  bill  concerning  public  instruction,"  presented  to 
your  honorable  body  by  the  late  Superintendent,  Mr.  Brush.  This 
bin  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  serious  consideration  ;  particularly 
so  much  of  it  as  has  relation  to  teachers  and  their  qualifications. 
This  is  the  great  desideratum  at  last,  and  too  much  attention  can  not 
be  well  paid  to  it.  The  Superintendent  would,  therefore,  most 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  present  Legislature,  to  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  at  least  two  normal  schools — the  one  on  the 
north,  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  Kentucky  River.  Thus  the 
State  will  have  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  greatest  body  of  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  better  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  Thus,  by  degrees,  we  may 
hope  to  arrive  at  a  system  in  the  art  of  teaching,  without  which  it 
is  vain  to  suppose  that  great  proficiency  will  ever  be  attained  unto.' 

•*  And  lastly — for  I  quote  my  predecessors  as  much  for  their  sound 
argument  as  to  show  their  unanimity  upon  the  great  importance  of 
Dormal  schools — the  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who 
waiB  the  sixth  Superintendent,  and  who  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  learning  and  superior  abilities,  who  was  the  framer  and  builder 
of  the  common  school  system  of  Kentucky.  His  reports  upon  the 
system  are  kiiown  and  remembered,  and  I  need  scarcely  attempt  to 
cull  from  them,  for  he  has  argued  and  urged  the  plan  of  a  normal 
school  before  preceding  legislatures.  I  must,  however,  present  one 
of  the  many  striking  remarks  he  has  made  upon  the  subject.  He 
says  to  the  Legislature  of  1851-2  :  '  Instead  of  entering  into  details 
upon  any  part  of  the  subject,  I  refer  to  my  former  reports,  especially 
to  the  one  for  1850,  observing  that  the  opinions  I  have  advanced  in 
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(hem,  express  mj  matured  and  fixed  judgment  on  all  parts  of  this 
question.  After  all,  there  is  no  possibility  that  these  matters  can  be 
settled,  for  substance,  in  but  one  way.  The  people  of  Kentucky  will 
have  superior  education;  and  if  the  State  prefers  that  its  youth 
should  be  trained  only  in  other  States^  or  in  sectarian  institutions,  i» 
this  State,  it  has  only  to  repudiate  its  university  to  secure  that  result. 
The  people  of  Kentucky  will  prefer  good  teachers  to  indifferent  ones ; 
and  if  the  State  prefers  that  these  good  teachers  should  be  strangers 
and  foreigners,  rather  than  her  own  sons,  she  has  only  to  refuse  all 
provision  for  training  them  at  home,  and  this  result  is  secured* 

**  These  brief  quotations  force  the  mind  to  but  one  definite  conclu- 
sion— the  necessity  of  a  normal  school  to  develop  and  perfect  our 
admirable  system  of  common  schools.  No  doubt  is  expressed  by 
any  one  of  these  learned  and  honorable  gentlemen  as  to  the  consti* 
tutionality  of  such  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  school 
fund ;  nor  is  even  a  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  a 
portion  of  it  for  such  an  object,  even  from  its  earliest  existence, 
when  but  a  few  hundred  children  were  reported  to  this  department 
Much  less  can  there  be  a  doubt  entertained  now  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  applying  a  small  portion  of  the  revenue  for  such  a  school. 
The  present  and  future  income  will  allow  of  such  an  appropriation. 
The  Governor  in  his  message  has  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  care 
of  the  Legislature,  and  directed  your  attention  to  a  bill  prepared  by 
my  predecessor  to  carry  out  that  object.  The  trustees  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  located  in  the  beautiful  and  refined  city  of  Lex- 
ington, have  unanimously  oficred  to  the  Legislature  the  use  of  their 
large  and  commodious  college  building  and  dormitory,  and  the  serv- 
ices of  an  able  and  accomplished  faculty,  for  the  purposes  of  a  nor- 
mal school.  You  are  not  called  upon  to  make  an  appropriation  by 
increased  taxation,  but  to  give  your  sanction  to  the  direction  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  already  provided  for, 
for  the  support  of  such  an  institution.  In  their  memorial  the  trus- 
tees estimate  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  university  at  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  (See  memorial  marked  C.)  And 
can  the  State  decline  such  a  noble  aud  generous  offer>  when  the  sum 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  only  will  be  required  to  commence 
the  experiment  at  once  ?  I  should  pause  and  hesitate  if  the  build- 
ings for  such  a  school  were  to  be  erected  by  appropriations  on  the 
part  of  the  State ;  but  there  stands  Morrison  College,  with  her  able 
and  distinguished  faculty,  ready  to  welcome  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State.  It  is  true  that  the  university  is  at  present  in  a  depressed 
condition,  but  the  ver>'  cause  of  her  present  decline  afiTords  the  rea- 
son why  it  sliould  be  received  by  the  State  for  a  normal  school— it 
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IP  ttntiroly  apart  from  sectarian  control  and  patronage — it  is  a  State 
uniTersity.  Let  these  claims  be  well  examined  by  those  whose 
dttty  it  is  to  secure  the  best  means  of  education. 

''a  plan  for  a  state  normal  school. 

"  If  the  Legislature  deem  it  for  the  success  of  common  schools,  and 
the  interests  of  learning  in  the  State,  to  accept  of  the  university  thus 
tendered  to  them  for  the  use  of  a  normal  school,  I  would  very  re- 
spectfully propose  the  brief  outline  of  a  plan  by  which  this  object  can 
be  secured.  Let  trustees,  or  curators,  from  various  portions  of  the 
State,  be  appointed  to  manage  and  make  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  university,  as  provided  for  similar  institutions  ;  the  State  to  be 
divided  into  districts  of  three  counties,  or  senatorial  districts  as  now 
established  by  law ;  the  commissioners  of  common  schools,  or  a 
board  of  examiners  constituted  by  their  authority,  in  each  district  on 
a  fixed  day,  due  notice  having  been  given,  receive  applicants  for  the 
berth  of  student  in  the  normal  school ;  their  certificate,  afler  exami- 
nation, to  entitle  the  person  to  the  tuition  of  the  school,  and  State  aid, 
to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  per  week  for  boarding  of  forty-one  weeks ; 
the  successful  applicant  presenting  said  certificate  to  the  principal 
of  the  university,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  recorded  in  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose by  each ;  requiring  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  said  school  a 
written  pledge  or  a  bond,  that  he  will  teach  a  common  school  in  the 
State  for  three  or  five  years,  to  be  scaled  by  the  time  he  is  in  the 
school  as  a  pupil — thus  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  native 
teachers  in  our  free  schools.  For  the  first  year  let  two  be  selected 
from  each  district,  and  every  year  thereafter  one  from  each  district, 
taking  the  counties  of  the  district  in  rotation.  For  the  first  year 
there  will  be  entered  into  the  normal  school,  say  seventy-six  scholars, 
there  being  thirty-eight  senatorial  districts  in  the  State,  which  would 
require  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  of  about 
$3,116  for  the  first  year. 

*'  For  the  instruction  of  the  normal  school,  I  would  suggest,  that  in 
addition  to  the  faculty  of  professors  now  employed  in  Morrison  Col- 
lege, two  additional  professorships  be  created,  one  of  practical  sciences^ 
,  including  agriculture,  etc. ;  the  other' of  English  literature,  including 
the  elementary  branches,  and  especiafly  the  art  of  teaching  and  con* 
ducting  common  schools ;  and  that  besides  any  income  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  university,  and  the  increase  of  students  who  may 
matriculate,  the  Legislature  will  appropriate  six  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  annually  for  the  instruction  of  the 
normal  school  when  actually  in  operation — making  a  total  appropria- 
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tion  per  annum,  for  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  of  such  a  achoolf 
of  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars. 

"  The  bill  drawn  by  my  predecessor  allowed  only  for  the  tuition  of 
the  pupils.  I  have  believed  that  a  bonus  was  necessary  to  induce 
clever  and  suitable  young  men  to  abandon  other  pursuits  in  order  to 
secure  their  attention  and  time  to  the  profession  of  instruction  as  a 
■leans  of  an  honorable  livelihood. 

"  Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  venerable  and  renowned  Univer- 
sity of  Transylvania,*  the  alma  mater  of  many  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  men  of  Kentucky,  would  renew  her  youth  and  attract  to  her 

name  the  homage  and  admiration  of  a  proud  and  patriotic  people. 
•  ••••• 

'^  A  wise  economy  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  such  an  experiment. 
The  small  sum  necessary  to  commence  the  experiment  of  a  normal 
Bchool  will  repay  a  higher  interest  to  the  State  than  if  employed  in 
paying  incompetent  and  undisciplined  teachers. 

*'  Cheapness  and  meanness  in  the  business  of  instruction  mean 
the  same  thing.  It  is  high  time  that  the  people  should  be  divested 
of  the  popular  delusion,  that  because  a  man  has  a  litUe  smattering 
of  education  he  is  qualified  to  teach  a  Qommon  school.  Mistakes 
become  habits  and  blemishes  in  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture. 

"  The  idea  has  been  too  common,  that  if  a  man  was  tolerably 
well  qualified  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  calculate,  that  he  was  a  very 
suitable  person  to  mold  and  guide  a  '  thinking,  reasoning,  discours- 
ing, immortal  creature.'  But  the  closeness  and  frequency  of  inter- 
course, the  want  of  propriety  of  speech  and  amenity  of  manners, 
make  many  of  such  miserable  excuses  the  ruin  of  confiding  children. 
Well-bred,  refined,  and  elevated  minds  are  such  only  as  should  give 
tone  and  direction  to  those  of  tender  years." 

0:^  Apologetic. — The  limits  of  our  present  Number,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  Index  to  the  volume,  have  compelled  us  to  post- 
pone some  items  of  Miscellany  and  Intelligence,  which  our  readers 
may  expect  in  the  Journal  for  July.  Those  who  have  had  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  difficulty  of  adapting  matter  to  time  and  space 
will  appreciate  this  apology,  and  accept  the  ample  volume,  with  its 
Illustrations,  which  we  not(r  ofifer,  as  a  fulfillment  of  our  pledge  for 
the  first  six  months  of  our  work. 


•  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  an  act  of  the  Leglalatore,  in  accordanee  with  thla  adrlee,  pit>- 
TMea  for  die  edaoatlon  of  150  teachers  annually,  free  of  chargre,  at  the  Stale  UnlTeralty,  wflh  a 
hoona  of  $1  50  each  toward  Uie  expenses  of  each  papU  ao  taught,  on  eoDdltkm  of  (heir 
to  doToCo  themaelret  to  teaching  In  the  State  for  a  term  of  two  yean. 
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